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Every Man 15 ownGatdener. 
| Being a New, and 3 more Complete 


GARDEN ER KAL E N DAR 


THAN ANY ONE -HITHERTO PUBLISHED, 


* 


= 1 


K1TCHEN and FRUIT GARDEN, Przasurst GrounD, Flower 


Hor-Hous , for every Month in the Year, but alſo ample DireQtions- 
for performing the ed Work, according to the neweſt and moſt ap- 
proved Methods now in Practice among the beſt Gardeners. 


Wirh complete practical Directions for forcing all Kinds of choice Plants, 


Flowers, and Fruits, to early Perfection, in Hot-beds, Hot-houſes,. 
Hot-walls, Porcing-frames, Forcing-houſes, Vineries, &c. 


the different Sorts of Plants and Trees, c. 
And to the whole is lied, complete and uſeful Lit of” 


KiTrcnuten GARDEN [EVERGREENS, | vnovs and Ton. 
PLANTS, ANNUAL, BIENNIAL Ro Us ROOTED 
FZVUIiT-TREESs, and PERENNIAL FLowERS, 
FoxesST TREES, FiBR0US-ROOTED. [GEN - ROUSE, and 
FLowERING SHRUBS, | FrowERs, Ho T-zouzzPLANTS,. 


Proper for Cultivation in the Engliſi Gardens and Plant ation. 
By T H O M A . 
(GARDENER. TO HIS GRACE. THE DUKB PF IS) 


TO MN ABERCROMBIE, 


(GARDENER, TOTTEXHAM count) 


AND OTHER GARDENERS, 
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THE NINTH EDITION. 
Corrected, greatly Enlarged, and wholly New-inproved. 
—— — wer ens ern rn — — 


* | L G N U O N 8 
xinted for J. F., and C. RivincTon, 8. Crowne, B. Law, T. 


LowNDEs, G. Roninson, T. CaDELL, T. Evans, W. Got p+ 
SMITH, R. BALDWIN, and E. NeEwsBERY, 1782. 


[ Price Five Shillings. ] 
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Not 2g an Account of what Work i is neceſſary. ti to be done in the 


GanDEN, and SHRUBBERY; NursErY, Gaten-Hovesr, and 


Alſo ae, Directions relative to Sor and S1 TVAT ION, W tao 
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P R E ＋ K NY . 


'N a book of this: kind; efigned to comedy" a 
practical knowledge 'of gardening, to gen- 
. and young profeſſors, who delight in 
that uſeful and agreeable ſtudy, our readers will 
not look for choſen phraſes or ſtudied periods; 
if the meaning is clear and comprehenſive, the 
more ſimple and unadorned the better.. 
The writers of the following ſheets are them- 
ſelves practical gardeners, and have paſſed their 
whole lives in acquiring that knowledge; which 
they now attempt to reduce into a ſhort ſyſtem ; 
and their. obſervations being the fruit of ofig 
experience, will be leſs liable to error. 


One great advantage which Every Man bis + 


.own Gardener has over other books of the ſame 
kind, is this; that whereas other books, in a 
curſory manner, only ſet down what buſineſs 
is neceſſary to be done in every month in the 
year, without giving ſufficient inſtructions con- 
cerning the manner of n e 2h here the 
method of proceeding is minutely explained, 
and directions given in the ſeveral branches of 
gardening, TY to 1805 IM modern prac- 
rice. | 
We take this opportunity to , thank the Pub- 
lic in general, for the very kind reception with 
which they have been pleaſed to honour this 
work; and, at the ſame time, to return our moſt 
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ROLF 2a 0-6. 
grateful acknowledgments to thoſe Gentlemen, 
and gardeners in ꝓarticular, who have favoured 
us with hints for its improvement; they will. 
ſee that we have availed ourſelves, as much as. 


Poſſible, of their obſervations and inſtructions. 


And as ſyſtems Jike ours can never be abſo- 


Jutely complete, owing to the many new diſ- 
coveries which are daily making in the diffe- 
rent parts of Euzope, we earneſtly hope that 
thoſe perſons Who are engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of gardens, will continue to oblige us 
with ſuch diſcoveries as may occur in the pro- 
greſs of their employment, which we ſhall 
Moſt thankfully receive, and gratefully acknow- 
ledge. In the mean time they, and the Public 
in general, will readily diſcover, that, ſtnce the 
firſt publication of this book, fifteen years ago, 
the Authors have made very conſiderable im- 
PÞrovements. in every edition thereof; and, as. 
an the farther progress of their practical expe- 
Tience, very many capital diſcoveries and im- 
provements having occurred, which now, in 
this ninth edition, they have introduced in a 
very copious and general manner in every de- 
partment of the Work, whereby it is conſide- 


rably enlarged, comprehenſively improved, and 


and rendered much more univerſally inſtructive 


than any former edition. 
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Si it is the ambition of moſt gardeners to dn each 
other in the production of early cucumbers, all! 
neceſſary preparations ſuould be made this mom th 

for that purpoſe, by p ie woke dung for hot-beds'in which — 

to raiſe the plants; for being exotics of a very tender 

quality, require the aid artificial heat kg ſhelter of 


8 
— 
N 
A 
2 frames and glaſſes, until June or July, before they can bear 
8 the open air in this country. i 
ad But by the aid of hot beds, defended wich frames and 
ve glaſſes, we obtain early fruit fit to cut in beate OW: 
and April, &c. in the greateſt perfection. 
The proper ſorts of cucumbers for early crops. are, 95 
wed ſhort prickly, early cluſter prickly, early long 
Prien. 
The firſt two forts come cuties but the laſt is 3 
ably the handſomeſt fruit. 3 
And if early melons are alſo required, the beſt are, | 
ery . Romana melon, Cantaloupe melon. 
Therefore; when intended to raiſe cucumbers a me- 


lons early vou ſhould now provide a quantity of treſh horſe · 
a} B 8 | Aung, 
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gether, and let it remain eight or ten days to 


2 Tus KriTcnen Ga DEN. [ Jan, 
dung. to make a ſmatthot-bed-for-a-feed-bed,-in which-ro 


raiſe the plants to ridge out into larger hot- beds to remain to 
fruit ? Tor this purpoſe a fmattbed for a one or to- light frame 
may be ſufficient, eſpecially for private uſe; in which caſe a 
good cart load of proper hot dung, or about twelve or fifteen 
large rg full, will de enough for making a bed of 
4 dimenſions for a one-light box, and ſo in proportion 
or a larger. Having procured the dung, it mult be previ- 
ouſly prepared by ſhaꝶing it up in a heap, W it well to- 
erment; at 
the expiration of which time it will be arrived at a proper 
temperament for making into a hot- bed. | I 


- *-Chooſe aplace on which to make the hot-bed, in a ſheltered 


dry part of the melon ground, &c. open to the morning and 
ſouth ſun: and it may be made either wholly on the ſurface 
cf the ground, or in a ſhallow trench, of but from fix to twelve 
inches deep, and four or five feet wide, according to the frame; 
but if made entirely on the ſurface, which is generally the 


moſt elegible method at this early ſeaſon, it affords the op- 
portunity of lining the ſides of the bed with freſh hot dun 


quite down to the bottom, to augment the heat when it 
declines, and alſo prevents wet from ſetthng about the bot- 
tom of the bed, as often happens when made in a trench, 


which chills the dung, and cauſeth the heat ſoon to decay. 


Then, according to the ſize of the frame, mark out the 
dimenſions of the bed with four ſtakes; making an allow- 
ance for it ta be two or three inches wider than the frame 
each way; this done, begin to make the bed according to 
the extent of the ſtakes, obſerving to ſhake and mix the 
dung well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat it down with 
the back of the fork, as you go on; but I would not adviſe 
treading it; for a bed which is trodden hard, will not work 
ſo kindly as that which is ſuffered to ſettle gradually of it- 
ſelf: in this manner proceed. till che bed is arrived at the 
height of three feet, or thereabouts.; and if it is five or fix 
inches higher, it will not be too much, but let it be full 
three feet high: as ſoon as the bed 1s finiſhed to the intended 
height, let the frame and glaſs be put on; keep them cloſe 
till the heat comes up; when the heat has riſen to the top 
of the bed, raiſe the glaſs, that the ſteam may paſs away? 

Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 
it, previouſly obſerving if it has ſettled unequally, take off 
the frame and light, and level any inequalities, make the 


ſurface ſmooth, and put on the frame again, and lay in as 
vu 4 much 
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much dry earth, as will cover the bedall over about three 
inches thick: then fill ſome ſmall pots with rich dry earth, 
fet them within the frame, put on the glaſs, and keep it 
cloſe, till the earth in the pots is warm. When that is ef- 
fected, ſow a few ſeeds in each pot, either eucumbetr or 
melon; cover the ſeeds about half an inch thick witk che 
ſame earth as that in the pots. lhnen At 
This done, place the pots in the middle of the bed, and 
draw ſome of the earth of the bed round each pot. 
Cover the glaſs every night with a ſingle mat only, for the 
firſt three or four nights after the ſeed is ſown; but as the 
heat decreaſes, augment the covering: being careful in co- 
vering up, never to ſuffer the ends of the mats to hang down 
low over the fides of the frame, which would draw up a 
hurtful ſteam, keep the plants too cloſe, and draw them 

up weak, and of a yellowiſh unhealthy- like colour: obferv- 
ing likewiſe in covering up, that whilit the great heat and 
ſteam continues in the bed, it may be proper to raiſe one of 
the upper corners of the light half an inch, or a little more 
or leſs occaſionally, when you cover over the mats in the 
evening, to give vent to the ſteam ; ſuffering one end of the 
mat to hang down a little, juſt to defend the part where the 
glaſs is tilted. i ITS NEON 
Great care is requiſite that the earth in the pots have not 
too much heat, for the bed is yet very warm, which is the 
reaſon that theſe ſeeds are adviſed to be ſown in pots; be- 
cauſe if any thing of burning ſnould appear after the feed is 
ſown, you can conveniently raiſe the pots farther from the 
dung, from which the danger proceeds, without diffurbing 
the feed* or plants in the leaſt ; and by that method you 
may prevent all injury from too much” heat, provided you 
examine the bed every day, and give proper vent to the 
rank ſteam within the frame, while of a burning quality. 
In three or four days after the ſeed is fown, you may ex- 
pe the plants to appear; when it will be proper to admit 
freſh air to them, by raiſing the upper end of the glaſs a 
little every day; and if the earth in the pots appears dry, 
refreſn it moderately with a little water that has ſtood in 
the bed all night, and continue to cover the glaſs every night 
with garden mats. At this time alſo if you find that the heat 
of the bed is ſtrong, raiſe the glaſs a little with a prop, When 
you cover up in the evening, to give vent to the ſteam: 
and if you nath a mat to the frame, ſo as to hang don ohẽʒ,r 

the end of the glaſs that is raiſed, the plants will take no 
| des i oa 


» 
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harm, but will receive great benefit : when the heat is more 
moderate, the glaſſes may be ſhut cloſe every night, obſerving 
to continue the admiſſion of freſh air at all opportunities in 
the day - time, and, if windy or a very ſharp air, to hang a 
mat before the place, as above. . 3 | 
On the day that the plants appear, it is proper to ſow a 
little more ſeed in the ſame bed, and in the manner above 
mentioned ; for theſe plants are liable to ſuffer by different 
cauſes. at this ſeaſon. The beſt way, therefore, is to ſow a 
_ little ſeed at three different times in the ſame bed, at ſhort in- 
tervals; for if one ſowing ſhould miſcarry, another may 
ſncraed, - x | 
When the plants however, both of the firſt and ſucceed - 
ing ſowings, have been up about two or three days, they 
| ſhould be planted into ſmall pots, which pots muſt be placed 
id alſo in the hot-bed ; in the manner following. 
| \ Obſerve to fill the pots the day before you intend to re- 
move the plants, e rich dry earth, and ſet them 
within the frame, where let them remain till the next day, 
when the earth in the pots will be warm; then let ſome of 
the earth be taken out, to the depth of an inch from the top 
of the pot; forming the middle of the remaining earth, 
2 little hollow, then with your finger carefully raiſe the 


| | plants up with all the roots as entire as poſſible, and with 
1 as much earth as will hang about them, and place the 
plants in the pots, with their roots towards the centre, and co- 


1 ver their ſhanks near an inch thick, with ſome of the earth 
| that was taken out of the pots ; obſerving, if cucumbers, 
q to plant three or four plants in each pot; if melons, two 
| plants in each pot will be ſufficient, and if the earth is 
uite dry, give a very little water, juſt to the roots of 
the plants only; and directly plunge the pots into the 
earth-on the bed, cloſe to one another ; filling up all the 
ſpaces between the pots with earth ; and let every part. of 
the bed within the frame be covered with as much earth as 
will prevent the rifing of the rank ſteam immediately from 
the dung, which would deſtroy the plants. . 
Be careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee that the 
roots of the plants do not receive too much heat: if any 
thing like that appears, draw up the pots a little, or as far as 
you ſee neceſſary tor the preſervation of the plants, replung- 
ing them again to their rims when the danger is over, | 
Two or three days after planting, it the bed is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root; though that 13 
effected ſometimes in twenty-four hours. 
When 


—— 
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When the plants are fairly rooted, give them a little wa- 
ter in the warmeſt time of the day; and if it can be done 
when the ſun ſhines, it will prove more beneficial to the 
plants: let the watering be repeated moderately, as often as 
you pbſerve the earth in the pots to be dry; and for this 
purpoſe, you ſhould always have à quart bottle or two, 
full of water, ſet within the frame, to be ready to water 
the plants as you ſee them require it. 
It there is now a briſk growing heat in the bed, you 
ſhould, in order to preſerve it as long as poſſible, lay ſome. 
dry long litter, ſtraw, waſte hay, or dried fern, round the ſides 
of the bed, and raiſing it by degrees as high on the ourſides 
of the frame as the earth is within the frame. 
This will defend the bed from heavy rains or ſnow, if 
either ſhould happen: for theſe, if ſuffered to come at the 
bed, would chill it, and cauſe a ſudden decay of the heat, 
whereby the plants would certainly receive a great check. 
If a lively heat be kept up, you may admit air to the 
lants every day, by tilting the glaſſes, in proportion to the 
eat of the bed, and temperature of the external air; in 


this caſe, however, do not fail, when there is à ſharp air 


or wind ſtirring, to faſten a mat to the frame, ſo as to hang 
down over the place where the air enters, as aforeſaid; fon 
this will alſo prevent the wind and cold air from entering 
immediately into the frame upon the plants, and they will 

px benefit of the air to a greater advantage than 
place was etiirely expoſed; pot lf fe 7 ro TN 
About a fortnight, or a little more or leſs time after the 
bed is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof, 
to ſee if it wants augmentation, and when you find that the 
heat begins to decline confiderably, remove the ſtraw, hay, 
or fern,” from the front and back of the bed, if any was 
laid round it, as before adviſed, then apply a lining of freſh 
hot horſe-dung, to one or both fides as it ſnall ſeem neceſ- 
ſary, by the heat being leſs or more decreaſed, laying it eigh - 
teen inches wide, but raiſe it very little higher than the dung 
of the bed, leſt it throw in too much heat immediately to the 
earth and plants; and as ſoon as you have finiſhed the lin- 
ing, cover the top with earth two inches thick; for this will 
prevent the rank ſteam of the new dung from coming up, and 
entering into the frame when: tilted for the admiſhon of air, 
where it would prove very deſtructive to the plants; the 
lining will ſoon begin to work, when it will greatly revive. 
the heat of the bed, and continue it in — condition a 
fortnight longer. | — — 
B 3 | Ten 
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Ten or rtwelce days after lining the fides, remove the litter 
from the two ends of the bed, and apply alſoa lining of hot 
dung to each end, as above; it will RN g H the * 
for another fortaight to come. 

After performing the linings, it m de proper to tay 

a quantity of dry Jong litter 25 2 ind all round the 

general lining, which will protect the whole from driving 

cold rairs: and ſnow, and proferve the Hoſe: of deen os 

atine growing temperature. 

By applying theſe linings of hot hunt i in due time; and. 

renewing them as there ſhall be occaſion, you may preſerve 
the bed in a proper temperature of heat, ſo as to continue 

the plants in a free growing ſtate in the ſame bed, until they 

are of due fize for ridging out into the homer hot-beds, whete 

they are to remain to produce their fruit. 

Obferre, however, that where there is plenty of hot dung, 
and every proper convenience, you may, in order to for- 
ward the plants as much as poſſible, prepare a ſecond hot · bed 
by way of a nurſery, about a fortnight after making the 
ſeed · bed, in order to receive the plants therefrom in their 

pots, when the heat begins to decline, plunging the pots in 
the earth as above directed; continuing to ſupport the heat 
of this bed as already exhibited, and in which the plants 
may be nurſed and forwarded, till they acquire a proper 
fize for andes finally ineo the fronting ot· beds. dee 
next month, | 

When they have formed their two firſt rough lewres, 
about two or three inches broad, and have ſhot one or two 
joints, they are then of a proper ſize for ridging out into 
the large hot- beds, where they are finally to remain. | See 
wes mouth. | ; N 

But the plants muſt be ſtopt or top'd at the firſt or r ſecond 
joint, i. e. the top of the firſt advancing ſhoot, when formed 
in the centre like a {mall bud, ſhould be pinched off OO to 

| the} Joint, as directed in February, which ſee. 
g Care of the Various Sorts of Lettuce. 8 | 
7 w_ you have lettuce plants in frames, or under Were 
deſended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at all op- 
portunities, by taking the glaſſes, or other erat entire- 
Ix off, when the weather is mild and dry. | 
But in very wet weather, and when ſharp 58 winds 

= prevail, keep the glaſfes over them, obſerving to yaiſe them 
2 good height, to admit air to the plants: for if they 
are ** too cloſe, they will be drawn up Wenk and come 

. ol to 
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ta but little perfection; ; but let them be cloſe mut every cold 
night. In ſevere froſty weather, keep chem eloſe night and 
day, and cover the glaſſes wich mats.” or ſtraw, Kc. every 
night; apd even occafionally in the day- time, if no ſun ap- 
bw? and the froſt is rigorous; alfo thofe under hop arches; 
pot by be ſure let them hade the fall 7 5 alt dry open weather, 
Pick off all dead leaves, as they * the pa, yd 
keep them perfectly clear ffom" weeds,” or any fort of fitter; 


and if you ſtir the ſurface between the plans ſometimes 


it will of fervice fo them. 1 nts. 


— Paid wn SC, iner "Ap 
About the firſt « or ſecond week in this month, if thewea- 
ther is open, you may ſow ſome green and white Cos ler. 
tuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown; Düteh, and Cilefia 
kinds, &c. all on a warm border, under à wall or pales, 
&c. and when' you dig the border, if yo lay it à litt 


ſloping to the fun, the feed will ſtand'a 'betrer chance 


ſucceed ar this early feaſon. E e TREE 
It will be neceffary to ſow a mile . or the fame ſerd 
about the middle and latter end of this month; im oftler 
both to facceed the crops ſowed at the beginning, aud as 4 
ſubſtitute in caſe they ſhould” be cut off by accident; br che 
ſeverity of the weather, at this ſeaſon of the but for 
the greater certainty of having a few forwa fettuce, you 
may ſow a little ſeed in a dry warm ſpot, and fet a'frame 
over it, and put on the glaſſes r or ſow ſome 
under hand-xlaes. eee 
_ Theſe ſeeds ſhould now be ſown pretty wat and raked | 
eve and lightly into the ground. 


Bat ages required to faiſe ſome early Vabee as forwitrd 


pole, 72 ou may ſow'fome'green and white Coſs Kinds, 
* a flet 


or bel under glaffes, or occaſional ſhelter of 
mats, for planting out early into warm borders q t 23 
ber be may be” greatly forwarded, if pricked 


ot bed next month, and, in March nfs een 
into the full ground. 5 ee ee ee 


| Porcing carl Ape, 

"Wat beds for forcing aſparagus, may be Wade with ſuc- 

ceſs any time this month, Which will a5 be pers fo 
gus for the table next month, und in March. 


For the method of performing this work, cee tho article 
Porcing Aftaragus, in February, e 
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Sowing Ragiſhes, | 


In the beginning, or any time this month, when the 
weather is open, ſow ſome ſhort-topped raddiſhes for an early 
crop, on a. warm border, that lies well to the ſun, under 
a wall or other fence ; and about the middle or latter end 
of the month, you may ſow more of the ſame ſort, and 
ſome ſalmon radiſhes to ſucceed the ſnort- top s. | 


But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of both, ſorts, together 


but let each fort be ſowyn by itſelf; for the ſhort-top 
kind will come into uſe ſooner by a week than the ſalmon 
radiſh, even if both are ſown at the ſame time: beſides, 
the latter runs more to-leaves than the former, 
The ſureſt method is, to ſow a little of the. ſhort-tapped 
kind atleaſt twice this month; therefore, if you ſow in the 
beginning or middle, ſow ſome more towards the latter end 
of the month, on the fame fituation,.” n 
There may be mixed and ſown with the radiſh, a ſprink- 
ling of carrot · ſeed; for if the radiſh ſhould fail, the carrot 
may ſucceed ; and, if both ſucceed, there will be a double 
advantage; for when the radiſhes are drawn off for uſe there 
remains a crop. of carrots, which will come in at an early 
ſeaſon: or. inſtend of the carrots you may, ſow a ſpripkiing 
of round · leaved fpinach and a little lettuce, and when the 
radiſhes come off, tbefe alſo come in. This is the common 
practice of the London gardeners. .. We 
Vou ſhould ſow the radiſh ſeeds pretty thick at this ſea- 
ſon; for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it 
ſhould prove ſharp, will cut off ſome, and the birds too 
being apt to attack them greedily, will deftroy many; 
ſow the ſeed evenly over the ſurface, and either rake it in 
with a large wide-tcethed rake, or, fan beds, cover it with 
fine earth from. the alleys, half an inch deep; then obſerv- 
ing, eſpecially if appearance of froſt, that after the ſeed is 
ſowed, it will be 3 advantage to ſpread ſome dry 
long litter over the ſarface two or three inches thick, whic 
will keep the ſurface warm, reſiſt the froſt, and greatly for- 
ward the germination of the ſeed. 3 
Likewiſe when the plants begin to come up, uſe means 
to protect them from the froſt and birds, by ſpreading ſtraw, 
fern, or mats over the ſurface, there to remain till they are 
fairly up; and if the weather proves froſty after the plants 
appear, cover them alſo lightly with ſome ſtraw, &c. occa- 
fionally, which will be a great protection from the froſt; 
and if lightly ſhaken on, and taken off, it will neither break 


nor 
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nor bruiſe them, uſing a pitch - fork, &c.in ſpreading iton, and 
a light wooden rake to draw it off into the alleys, here it 
mult he permitted to lie to be ready to throw over the plants 
every night, and even in the day, when there is occaſiong 
on account of ſevere froſt, which, however, ſhould always 
be done every night, when there is an appearance of froſt, 
but muſt be kept off in mild weather: which work of co- 
vering early radiſhes ſhould be continued occaſionally, un- 
til the plants are fairly in the rough leaves; but in default 
of litter or ſtraw for this purpoſe, may cover with 
mats, firſt having a quantity of wooden pegs ſtuck into the 
ground ſlant ways, about three inches above the ſurface, to 
keep the mats hollow from the radiſhes: both of which me- 
| thods of covering early radiſhes, is the general practice of 
the London gardeners, who IB: have them ready to 
draw for market plentifully in March. 1 
But in order to have radiſhes as early as poſſible, recourſe 
may be had to the atliſtance of hot · beds; therefore, any 
time in this month, make a moderate hot- bed for one or 
more three · light frames, only about half a yard or two feet 
depth of dung, ſufficient juſt to promote the early germi- 
nation of the ſeed, and forward the plants moderately with - 
Hut running them up long-ſhanked, - &c, When the bed is 
made, ſet on the frame; lay in about fix or ſeven inches 
thick of carth, then, having ſome ſecd of the beſt early dwarf 
ſhort-topped radiſh, ſow. it evenly on the ſurface, and 
cover. it half an inch deep, and put on the glaſſes 3 or for 
want of frames and glaſſes, you may fix hoops or poles 
arch-ways over the bed, and cover it with mats, on nights 
and bad weather, | | 1 F by 
When the plants appear, give them a large ſhare of air, 
either by taking the glaſſes, &c. entirely off in open wea- - 
ther, or tiling them up high at one end, as the weather 
ſhall permit, otherwiſe they will be _— or if a co- 
venng of mats, throw them up on the-ſouth fide; and after 
the plants have been up a few days, thin them regularly 
3 with your hand, where they ſtand too thick, and leave the 
ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding about an-inch and an half aſunder. 
Some of the ſame ſeed may be ſown on a warm ſport in 
the common ground, and covered, with a frame, &c, theſe 
will come in at a very acceptable ſeaſon. | 
„ * 
If the weather is open and dry, about the beginning, or 
any time of this month, let a warm ſpot of ground be pre- 
e B 5 | | pared - 
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pared for a ſew early carrots: dig the ground a full ſpade 
deep, and break the earth well as you go'on, . 
But this is only- intended fora few to come in a little: be⸗ 
fore the general crop; therefore, only a ſmall piece of 
ground ſhould be prepared for this purpoſe, Chooſe a 
wild day to ſow the bed, and let it be raked in as foon a 
ben 
in ſome families, young earrots are required very ſoon in 
che year, and they may be forwarded by ſowing tlie ſeed in 
4 moderate hot-bed; if you have no frame at liberty, the 
ded may be arched over with hoops,” and covered with mats 
3 0 | 
"The hot-bed to be about two' feet chili E and 
the earth ſhould be eight inches thick on the bed. Sow the 
ſeedthinly on the ſurface, and cover it a quarter of an inch 
deep. When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free 
air in mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, whilſt 
young. And when an inch or two high, thin them to about 
three inches aſunder; and you will thus HAYS Joung ſpring 
TIC Apr and May. ae 


21 eb n e 

- On a PR ſpot of ground you may fow a Rule bs — 
to come in early in theſprivg ; ; at which time it will 5 
acceptable in moſt famites. The ſmooth-ſeeded, or rou 
leaved ſpinach, is the beſt to ſow at this ſeaſon. 

The firſt ſeed" may be ſown about the beginning vp this 
month, and a little more about the middle or towards the 
latter end, in order to be more certdm of a crop, and to 
have a regular ſucceſſion : ſow it either broad: caſt and rake 
it in, or in broad flat ſhallow drills, drawn with an hoe flat 


ways, an inch deep and a foot afunder, or in Aris between 
rows Tony Wer &c. 4 e Tea 


„ Sx Small Sallading.. ns 9:47.16 gain 


Make a flight hot-bed, in which to ſow the di ferent wit 
of ſmall Wading: that will not now endure the open air at 
this ſeaſon of the year: ſuch as ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, 
| and rape, and likewiſe lettuce,” to cut while young. 

be hot-bed for theſe ſeeds need not more than 
about eighteen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered 
with a frame and glaſſes; or if theſe are wanting, fix hoops 
a-crofs, and cover occafionally with mats. The earth muſt be 
light a and dry, and laid about four or five inches thick, on 
the 


— 


—_— * 
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the bed: then either let ſhallow far drills be Arg n From the / 
back to the front of the bed; fo the ſeeds therein each ſort 
ſeparately and pretty thick, covering each ſort not more thin 
a quarter of an inch deep with earth; or if bur jut covered 
is fufficient, andthe plants will rife more expeditious'and 
regular: or the ſeed may be fown all'over” che furface of te 
bed; each, ſort ſeparate, and covered by Gifting as much 
light earth over, as will juſt cover it, as abare obſerved ; 
and directly put on the glaſſes: or, in Want of frames and 
lights, may uſe hand-glaſſes, or a;covering of mats every | 
night and bad weather, fupported acroſs the be. 
As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, b 
raĩſing the glaſſes on props; *ottterwiſe they will mould or 
fog, and ſpoil eee i een ee, 
lf you have not hot dung to ſpare to make hot- beds for 
this uſe, let a warm border, near or under a foutk wally r 
other fence, be laid ſloping to the ſun; obſerving tos raiſe 
the border a foot higher on the north fide, than is in front. 
Set a frame thereon, finking the back „&. in the 
ground, ſo as to have the whole ſurface of the earthcwithin © / 
fix inches of the glaſſes; ſow the ſallading, put on che 
glaſſes, and you need: nor fear ſucceſs,” except in very ſd- 
vere froſty weather, when a hot -· bed muſt neceflaritybe 
made to raiſe theſe ſmall herbs here conſtantiy wanted. 
mo Bro cg 51 e Alf, 580 20 watch oe 
"1 tat, 1 toes Mint. et $7 1 199 855 1 1515 Lab 
_ - Make a ſmall hot - bed for ſome mint, to come in early in 
3 the ſpring. A bed for a one-light box will be ſuffſeient for 
0 a middling family, but if for a large family; or for market, 
let the hot- bed be larger in proportion, Making it near td 
feet thick of dung; if you have no frame ta ſpare, fx ſont 
hoops a- croſaghe bed, in order to(coverit oveafionally with g 
mats. en einern ee <q $334 Iv; Faw env?” 
Lay about four or five inches depth of eatth:or'the'bed, 
ten get ſome roots of 'commondperrimint band place them 
upon the ſurface, pretty tek; ander them with earth 
| about an inch and a half deep; or may place tlie roots in 
drills, and draw the earth over them 4 EN 


U 


The mint will appear in about a week or fortnight, and 


5 will be in fine order for mint ſauce, &. and either to uſe 
| alone as a fallad, or to mix among other ſmall herbs., 17 

| 1101 4400 bait e oboe eee e e 
7 * a $4 $5 Ys . * Ss . 1 N 

; So ſome patfley-feed, if open weath r, about the mil- 
dle, or towards the latter end of this mðUnk. 


B 6 There 
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I bere being two ſorts, the common plain, and the curl- 
ed leaved, the latter is greatly preferable, the leaves * 
large, thick and buſhy, excellent for culinary uſes, | 
much admired for garniſh to diſhes. Let ſhallow drills be 
drawn for this ſeed in a dry part of the garden. Sow the 
ſeed in the drills tolerably thick, and cover it about # quar- 
ter ef an inch deep with earth. n 
Ibis ſeed is generally ſown in a ſingle drill round the 
edges of the kitchen garden quarters, or along the edge of 
the borders-next the paths. AY ; 
This feed ſometimes lies fix weeks or two months before it 


WS, > 
on FF . ˙ nts oat lar 
Look over the frames where you have cauliflower plants: 
and where withered or damaged leaves appear, let them be 
picked off, and ſuffer no weeds to grow among them. If 
| _ can conveniently. come at the ſurface of the ground to 
-Jarat a little, this will be of ſervice to the plants. 1 
In open weather, let the plants have plenty of air every 
day, be raifing the glaſſes, or by taking them entirely off 
when the weather 1s, mild and dry: but keep them-cloſe 
down every cold night, and do not open them at all in 
Sroſty weather. INS, > Ka gt 
In very ſevere weather, cover the glaſſes every night, 
with mats, raw, or fern, alſo, if there be occaſion, in the 
day- time, in very. rigorous froſt, and no ſun; likewiſe lay ſome 
litter round the outſides of the frame, for this will be very 
uſeful in preventing the froſt from entering at the fides. 
| Cauliffwers under hand or bell-glaſſes muſt alſo have air 
every mild day, by railing the glaſſes three or four inches 
high on the warmeſt fide; in ſharp weather keep them 
loſe ; in ſevere froſt, lay ſome long litter round each glaſs : 
this will protect the plants greatly : but in mild dry wea- 
ther, the glaſſes may be taken off every day, for four or 
five hours; and in quite mild weather, let the glaſſes re- 
main tilted alſo on nights, to admit full air, to prevent their 
drawing up weak, or running into flower, at an improper 
growth; but they muſt be kept cloſe every cold night. 
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Plant out C abbage Plants. 


When the weather s open, prepare ſome ground for cab- 
Page plants; let fome rotten dung be laid on the ground, 
which ſhould be well dug one ſpade deep, and the dung 

properly buried in the bottom of the trenches, 40 
. 5 Towards 


. 


\ 
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Towards the latter end of the month, if the weather is 
mild, and the plants ſtrong, they may be removed, obſerv- 
ing to plant them about two feet and a half aſunder every 
The ſugar loaf. and early Yorkſhire cabbage, are proper 
for this ſeaſon ; but any of the larger ſorts may likewiſe be 
planted at the ſame time. - 
Make good the plants in the former plantations, that 
have been defiroyed by the ſeverity of the weather and be 
vermin. ” | 
On the ground where eabbages are planted in the ſpring, 
there may, if you are ſcarce of ground, be ſown a hn 
crop of round-leaved ſpinach, between the rows; which, 
if ſown now, will be fit to gather off in April and May. 


Tranſplant Cabbages, fc. for Seed. © 
Tranſplant cabbages and ſavoys, &c, for ſeed ; this work 
ſhould be done generally in November or December; but 
where it was omitted in theſe months, it may ſtill be 
done: if the weather will permit, let it be done in the be- 
ginning of, the month. „ 
The method of preparing and planting them is this: 
For the purpoſe of —_ ſeed, let ſome of the largeſt and 
beſt grown cabbages, &c. be marked, and let theſe be taken 
up in a mild and dry day, and diveſt them of the large outer 
leaves; and if they appear wet, place them-with the heads 
downward a day or two, to drain off any moiſture before 
planted, to prevent their rotting; or, in default of full 
cabbages, may uſe cabbage ſtalks, furniſhed with good 
heads of ſtrong ſprouts, as they wall anſwer the fame S 
poſe in all reſpects, both in regard to the goodneſs of the 
ſeed and its produce. | 3 5 
Let a dry piece of ground be choſen for planting them 
in, not under trees, nor too near them, but where the ſun 
and air can freely come: and the readieſt method is to plant 
them in trenches, as you dig the ground; and the plants 
"ſhould be allowed three feet diſtance each wax. 
Dig the ground at leaſt a full ſpade deep, and keep the 
trenches clear and wide. When you have advanced with 
the digging about two feet from the end where you began, 
then with the ſpade cut the edge of the trench, on that fide 
that is dug, even, and almoſt N ee downward, 
and then ſet the cabbages upright in the trench, cloſe up 
to the fide of the dug ground, and two or three feet aſun- 
der, with the bottom of their heads a little within the we 
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face of the earth; and having finiſhed placing one row, pro- 
ceed again with the digging, laying the ground againſt their 
ſtalks and roots, and raiſe it gradually round the bottom of 
each head; continuing with the digging till advanced three 
feet from the row of plants, then prepare the trench as be- 
fore, and plant another row in the fame manner, above. 
mentioned; and fo proceed till the whole is planted. 'They 
will ſhoot up into ftalks in the ſpfing, for flower and feed ; 
Which will ripen in Auguft following. 


When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day 
to earth up ſuch celery that requires it e 
Let the earth be well broken, and laid up to the plants 
lightly, that they may not be cruſhed down, or bruiſed, 
raiſing the earth very near the top of the plants; for if ſe- 
vere froſt ſets in, it will deſtroy all fuch parts of the plants 
as are above ground; and if much of the plants ſhould ha 
pen to be out of the ground in ſuch weather, and be there- 
by deſtroyed, it will alſo occaſion a decay of thoſe parts 
that are within the ground. {© * 
In ſome families, theſe plants are required every day; 
bur if the ground is frozen hard, you cannot eafily take 
them up: you ſhould, therefore, at the approach of ſevere 
weather, either cover ſome of the rows with dry long lit- 
ter, Which will prevent the ground from being frozen, and 
will alſo protect the plants; or, at che approach of ſe- 
vere weather, there may, for the ſervice of a family, be a 
quantity of the plants taken WP in a dry day: carry them 
into ſome ſheltered place, and there lay them in dry earth 
or ſand, as far as their white or blanched part. f 


N ae N 
In ary open weather, let ſome of the beſt full- grown 
endive be prepared for blanching; taking opportunity of 
__ dry day, when the plants are allo dry, and tie the leaves 
of each plant together, and with a ſmall hoe draw up ſome 
earrft round them ſeparately, to afhit their Whitening and 
protect them more effectually from froſt: they will be 
blanched ſor uſe in a fortnight, proper for fallads, ſoups, 
"Rewing, &c. * | | e oth. wi 
.- Likewiſe may tranſplant endive into ridges of dry earth, 
for blanching more ſecurely from wer and froſt. In ad 
mild day, take up a quantity of the beſt endive, of full 
growth, and if the plants appear wet in the heart, may hang 
hat | | | them 


* 


1 


* 
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them up in a dry place. or a day or two to drain off 
the moiſture, otherwiſe will be meta rot in the ground. be- 
fore the blanching is effected. Prepare for their reception 
a high ridge of earth, in a ſheltered place, here the ground 
is light and dry, or in either of the methods following; mark 
out a ſpace three feet wide, and. in length roportionable 
to the quantit of endive to be blanche dig i one 
ſpade deep, and break the earth fine, then dig a, Wworſeet 
wide trench on each fide, caſt the earth thereof in the mids 
dle ſpace, breaking it well and forming the whole, intg a 
high ridge, making the ſides as ſteep as. poſſible, thag wet 
may not, lodge; and into the ſides of this may depakite 
the endive as below; or may mark out athree-feet wide 
trench, {ide ways towards the ſouth, which dig two ſpades 
deep, laying the earth on the north ſide, cloſe to the ec 
of the trench, in a high, ridge ; making the ſide, next the 
trench, as upright. as poſſible, that heavy Tains; may, run 
quickly off, avd hor reſt about the plants, ., ,.,. + 
They get the plants, and gathering the leaves of each up 
regularly and cloſe with your band, make an opening on 
the* ſides of the ridge, put the plants fideways into the 
earth, almoſt to the tops of their leaves, and pretty cloſe 
to one àgother z, after being thus depoſited, it is incum- 
dent on us to protect them in froſty weather, with à covers, 
ing of dry litter; and they will here WBüten in tolerable 
perfection, af . 2 e wo ee ee 2353 40% : 
For the'greater certainty of blanching and preſervin good 
endive at this ſeaſon, there may be laid a quantity of light 
drxx ear th, or ſand, into anz dry ſhed, or 1 Foyered 
Plate, benin, it in a bigh ridge, ot round eap, and ſo 
ury the endive therein as above; or lay ſome dry. earth, 
or old tan, in a garden-frame, and lay it floping to the ſun, 
and plant your endive therein, almoſt to the tops of their 
leaves. When the weather is froſty. or wet, the glaſſes 
may be put on, and other covering, if you ſee it heceſ- 
ſary ; by this method you may obtain good endive in, the 
. ſevereſt n care he taken to lay in a quantity 
at, the fix{t approach of hard froſts. One frame will contain 
a great many plants. i 
But with reſpect to the agg that is growing in the open 
ground, it is proper, in ſevere froſty. weather, to cover ſome 
of the beſt plants with any kind of dry long litter, but muſt, 
be immediately remored in mild weather to prevent putre- 
WW | £ 4 


Beast. 


A 


In the beginning of this month, if the weather is open, 
let ſome ground be got ready for a principal crop of broad 
beans. The principal large forts are : 8 

Sandwich bean, toker bean, Windſor bean, broad Spa- 
niſh bean, broad long-podded bean. 75 

The Sandwich bean is an excellent ſort, and may be 
planted the fifſt week in this month, if the weather permits. 
Alſo the toker bean, which 1s very fine, and a bearer. 
Let the rows be three feet kiſtant from each other, and ſet 
the beans either by a blunt ended dibble, two or three 
inches deep, or drill them in that depth; and about four 
or five inches aſunder in the rows. | PIs 

A few Windſor beans may be planted about the ſame 
time; but the main crop had better be deferred till after the 
middle of the month. Let the rows be a yard aſunder, and 
plant the beans five or fix inches a-part in the rows. 

You may, however, in this month plant alſo the broad 
Spaniſh, long-podded, or any fort of | agen beans that are 
moſt approved of, either for family ufe or market. And if 
ſome ſmall early beans were not planted before Chriſtmas, 
or have ſuffered by the froſt, let fome more of the ſame kinds 
be now planted the firft opportunity of mild open weather, 
either cloſe together, for tranſplanting, or at once in rows 
two or three feet aſunder, where they are to remain. 
For the early crops of beans, ſee October and November. 
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Let ſome hot-ſpur peas be ſown the beginning of this 
month, for a full crop, on a warm piece of ground, to ſuc- 
ceed the ſame ſorts which was ſown in November or Decem- 
"ber; the forts are: . * . 2 719955 
© Charlton hot - ſpur, golden hot - ſpur, Eſſex hot- ſpur, 
Maſter's hot-ſpur, ce. 5 4 
But the two firſt are the earlieſt, and the others are pro- 
per to ſucceed them. Sow each fort in rows, a yard aſun- 
der! but if the ground is rich, and you intend to ſet ſticks 
to them, to climb upon for ſupport, let the rows be three 
feet and a half aſunder. IE 5 | 


- 


At the ſame time alſo, you may ſow the firſt crop of 

marrowfat peas, and they will ſucceed the hot-ſpurs; for 
they. will come into bearing as the others go off. This 
pea is much admired in moſt families: but the dwarf an 
TE | rowfat 


* 
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. rowfat is the propereſt for ſowing at this ſeaſon; obſery- 
ing, if you intend to ſet ſticks for theſe, peas. to run up, 
ſow them in rows full four feet diſtant from each other ; 

but if no ſticks are intended, three feet and a half will be ; 

- quite ſufficiedt. 
For a general litt of peas, fee the catalogue for the kit- 
chen plants, at the end of the 5 . * n may 
alſo be ſowed.now in open weather. vhs aa 1 


Eartbing up Peas and Beans. 


If you have peas and beans already up one, two, or 3 
inches height, or more, take advantage of a dry day, when 
the ſurface of the grongd 1 1s dry, and draw ſome n up 
to their ſtems. - 

This ſhould not 'be omitted, for it will frenerben the 


plants, and protect them greatly from. the froſt, . — — 
Artiobotes. os 


e if not e e up bn ſhould not be neg- 
lected any longer, except the ſeverity of the weather pre- | 
vents ; when it will be proper to lay a good thick covering 
of litter, fern, or ſtraw on them; otherwiſe you will run the 
riſque of loſing all your plants, if the froſt ſhould prove very 
rigorous. Care muſt be taken to clear away all the rotten. - 
or old leaves, quite cloſe to the i = before the: plants 
are earthed up or covered as above. 

But the work of leading Op arrichales ſhould always be 
performed in the end of November, or beginning of De- 
cember; for which ſee the work of thoſe months. And the 
earthing or landing them up, ſhould never be amitted, for 
it is the moſt certain method of n the plants in 
ſevere winters. 
And aſter they are landed, if the froſt ee very. 
ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay long litter over the rows; 

if the plants are of the true globe ſort, tod great care cannot 
be taken to preſerve them: for ſometimes a ſevere winter 
makes great havock among them, and in ſpring young ſetse 
to recruit the plantations are often ſo very ſcarce, that they 
can hardly be e for any money. 


. ö Mahr ooms. f | 
Muſhroom beds ſhould be arofully attended to at this 
feaſts. They ſhould have ſufficient covering to defend them 


efeQually 


, 
1 
0 4 


r 


„ „ 
* 


len as much as poſſible, and may be fafely: 


is Tut Prom Gr. [fat 


effectually from the froſt; rain, or ſnow ; which ſhould not 
be leſs than twelve inches thick; and if, by ” accident, the 
rain or ſnow ſhould have penetrated quite through the COy 


vering, this muſt be removed immediately, or Coke aw 


will be in danger of periſhing. Replace it with a co- 
vering of Wheat, or er Bra and if you find he wet 


weather likely to''contintie, it will be proper to lay ſome 


mats or cloths over the” marred Which wil greatly preſerve 
the beds. 


Muſhroom beds may now bs mags: if required, they. will 


afford a full crop in ſpriog and beginning of fummer: 


though probably not fo ſucceſsfully as the autumnal made 
beds. See the Niichen Garden for September, tor the me- 
thod: of 2 1 8 and rd ns. the beds, K. god» 9 * 
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Prim; ng Apples and 5. ear "Tree in Ee fert, tf againf | 
Malls. 
A a 8 © + we © 


THERE there ans attain na and 
trees yet unpruned, that work ſhould now be for- 


ed 


n all ſorts, without fearing any danger from 
it happens when performing the operation, 
gordon and pear trees being of the 3 uns 

and their mode of bearing ſimilar, one method of praning 
anſwers for both; they oducing their fruit upon ſhort 
natural ſpurs from the fides and ends of the branches, and 
the ſame branches continue , years, encreaſ. 
ing their quantity of fruit- ſpurs as they gradually advance 
in length, let it therefore be remarked, that in * general 
courſe of pruning thoſe trees, their branches are not to be 
ſhortened, but generally trained along horizontally to the eſ- 
palier and wall, at their natural length, at leaſt as far as 
there is ſcape of room to extend them; never ſhortened ex 
cept on particular occaſions, below explained 3. and the 
whole trained five or ſix inches aſunder, 

Keeping therefore this in mind, look over the general 
branches, and if the tree is young and in training, requir- 
ing a farther ſupply e of ws Ye to form the head, re- 
tain a proper quantity of the beſt placed laſt ſummer ſhoots 
at full length, and cut out all the ſuperfluous and irregular 


Ones 3 


Even g 
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ones; but in full trained or old trees, till retaitiing the for- 
mer- trained or ſame individual bearing branches for many 
years, as long as they continue fruitful; and only examine 
any old branch that 1 5 worn out or decayed, or not in 
a condition to bear, or any that are too muck crowded or 
very irregular, and let fach be now pruned out; at the 
ſame time obſerve where any of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots 
are wanted to ſupply. any vacant ſpace, and xetain them ac- 
cordingly ; cutting out cloſe to the main branches, all the 
ſuperfluous or oyer-abundant'thereof, not now wanted for 
training as above; likewiſe let all foreright and other irre- 
gular placed ſhoots be cut away ; carefully retaining the lead- 
ing ſhoot to all the main branches, where there is Tcope. 
run them; ſo retaining the general branches and the neceſſary 
ſupply of young 20000 about flye or ſix inches aſunder, to be 
trained in all at full length, as; aforeſaid; and according as 
they advance in length, ſtill continue extending them to the 
wall and eſpalier, without ſhortening, if toom admits, 
In the courſe of this pruning have particular care to pre- 
ſerve all natural fruit-fpurs ; Ri cut a Wway all thoſe form- 
ed of the ſtumps of ſhortened ſhoots," for theſe rarely pro- 
duce any thing but a confuſion of 13 wood ſhoots 
every ſummer: and for which Treaſon be careful in pruning 
the ſuperſtuous and irregular thoors, always te cut. them 
quite clofe to whence they originate. * 
Then train in all the remaining proper branches and 
ſnoots at full length, fix inches aſunder, as aforeſaid, with- 
g them in length either in the ſummer or in- 


out reducing the 
ter pruniig. 2 TS $2 44 »- 2 
By the above Hom the ſhoots or branches of theſe trees 
will, about the ſecond or third year after they are laid in, 
begin to produce ſhort ſhoots or fpurs (as they are general; 
ly termed) about an inch or two in length; ſome not aboye 
half an inch; and from theſe the fruit is produced, 
But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſhortened, it 
would cut off the very parts where bloſſom · buds or ſpurs. kit 
begin to appear ; and inſtead-of thoſe fruitful parts, they 
would fend forth a number of ſtrong wood ſhoots. This 
ee ſhews that the ſhoots which are intended for fruit- 
bearing, muſt not be ſhortened ; for if that is pragtiſed, 
the trees would conſtantly run to wood, and never produce 
8 crop of fruit. 107 7 Tas x RR 
If, indeed, there is a want of wood in any of the 
trees, then occafionat Sac neveſtary. Pathol 1 
ae | or 


| For inſtance, if there is a-vacant of the tree, and 


two, three, or mere ſhoots, are requiſite to furniſh that va- 


caucy, and only one ſhoot was produced in that part the 
receding - ſummer, that ſhoot, in ſuch a caſe, muſt be 
ortened to four or five buds in the winter pruning; and if 
it is a ſtrong ſhoot, it will produce three lateral ſhoots the 
%% ĩ ²˙ Gant 24 
Pruning Plums and Cherries, 
This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to 2 and nail plums and 
cherries, either againſt walls or eſpaliers. 5 
Leet it be obſerved, in the pruning of theſe trees againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, that, like the apples and pears, they be- 
ing of the ſpur- bearing tribe, producing the fruit upon 
mort natural ſpurs or ſtuds, emitted along the ſides of the 
branches, of from tw or three to many years old; ſo muſt 


accordingly retain the ſame branches many years for bear- 


ers, which mult not be ſhortened in the courſe of pruning, 
but trained horizontally at full length, about five or ſix inches 
aſunder; alſo all young ſhoots of the laſt year's growth. as 
are now proper to be reſerved in vacancies, to furniſh the 


wall or eſpalier with bearing wood, muſt not be ſhortened ; *. 


but every ſuch ſhoot or branch muſt be left entire; and this 
ſhould at all times be practiſed, Which is the only way to 
tender the branches fruitful ; obſerving, in the operation 
of pruning theſe, as adviſed for the apple and, pear. trees, 
to prune away all irregular wood and ſuperabundant ſhoots, 
cloſe to the mother branches, and if caſual worn-out or de- 


cayed old unfruitful branches occur, let them now be cut 


out, retaining young wood of laſt ſummer's growth, &c. to 
ſupply the place of them; preſerving alſo, in all vacant 
ſpaces, a ſupply of the beſt young ſhoots at their natural 
length, as above adviſed, and a leading one to each branch; 
being careful to preſerve the ſhort natural fruit ſpurs, and 
cut away cloſe all ſtumps of former ſhortened ſhoots: then, as 
ſoon. as a tree is thus pruned, proceed to train in all the pro- 
per ſhoots and branches to the wall and eſpalier, at full length, 
as aforeſaid, at the above mentioned diſtances: and all thoſe 
thus treated, will, in two or three year's time, ſend out many 
ſhort ſhoots or fruit-ſpurs, about half an inch or an inch in 
length, and from theſe ſpurs the fruit is always produced. 


Theſe ſpurs generally 7 59 firſt toward the extreme 
if ſhortening was to be WIG | 


part of the branches ; and 
thoſe parts would conſequently be cut away where the 


. bloſſom 


— 
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bloſſom buds would have otherwiſe firſt made their appear- 
ance. Therefore, in the courſe. of pruning apple, pear, 
plum, and cherry trees, never ſhorten or top the young ſhoots, 
that are left for a ſupply of bearing wood; 13 8 of the 
bearing branches, if room to extend them; and they will thus 
all gradually form themſelves into a plentiful bearing ſtate. 
But if ſhortening was generally practiſed to theſe kinds of 
fruit-trees, as is the caſe with many pruners, it would provt 
the manifeſt deſtruction of the trees; for, in the places 
where fruit-buds would otherwiſe naturally appear, there 
would advance nothing but ſtrong wood ſhoots ; fo that the 
trees would be continually crowded with uſeleſs wood, and 
produce little or no fruit. P 
When, however, there is at any time a ſupply of wood 
wanted, then ſhortening particular ſhoots may be proper, as 
obſerved above, for the apples and pears, © 


General Obſervations in Pruning all the above Tren. 
Me obſerved above, that ſhortening the branches of ap- 
ples, pears, plums, and cherry trees, was not proper in the 
general courſe of pruning ; it however, in ſome cular 
caſes, is moſt neceſſary, for which take the following hints: 
for inſtance, whery the trees, for walls and eſpaliers parti- 

cularly, are about one year old from the budding or graft- 
ing, either in the nurſery, or newly planted againſt walls or 
eſpaliers, with their firſt ſhoot immediately from the bud- 
ding, or grafting, at full length, it is proper to ſhorten or 
head down theſe ſhoots near the inſertion of the bud; or 
gratt, to force out lateral branches, which is called heading 
lown the trees; but this thould not be done till ſpring, 
cutting them down to four or five eyes; which will procure 
lateral ſhoots near the ground, in order that the wall or eſpa- 
lier may be regularly furniſhed with branches from the bot- 


tom; aſter this the branches are to be trained along at their 


full length, except it appears neceſſary to ſhorten ſome, or 
all, of theſe lateral ſhoots, in order that each may throw 
out alſo two or three lateral branches, to furniſh that part 
of the tree more effectually; training the ſaid lateral ſhoots 
alſo at their full length; but if there appear to be ſtill 
more branches wanting, ſome of the moſt convenient of 
theſe laſt ſhoots may alſo be ſhortened, to promote their. 
producing a farther ſupply of lateral branches, ſufficient to 
give the tree its proper form; for the great art is to encou- 
rage and aſſiſt young fruit- trees in their firſt two or three 

2 5 n e | (+) 7 5 PEG 


. cloſe to the place from whence, they ariſe, leaying no 


| baneb wildbe-plencdully-furni 


- for they often bear good fruit; keeping in min 
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years, growth, to produce ſhoots in proper places, ſo as to 


—— the wall or eſpelioe regularly with wee . = 


to the top. 0 of 
So that when therees hare acquired branches evourh: 4 


| . formation, it will afterwards naturally furniſh branches 


to corer the wall or eſpalier regularly every way, to the 
Denen extent, without any farther ſhortening; — on 
particular occaſions, when a vacancy” may happen in an 


2815 according to the rule nen wages] inthe artie | 


of Apples and Pears. 1 
There is one thing farther to be after] in W 
dle, pear, plum, and cherry trees; and that is, When the 
trees have acquired branches enough to cover the wall or 
eſpalier, at che diſtance above mentioned, then all thoſe 
young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth; that are notwant- 

in vacancies to form hew bearers; muſt be cut off 8 

urs 

but che fruit: ſpurs chat are united produced, which — 


* if the above _ 
* ren 


1e 
7 4 


„ Nate, and . 4 us 

— Ia, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned aa 
nailed any tinie in this month, if the weather ſhould prove 
mild of at all opportunities, without danger of any ma- 


terial injury-if pruned in froſty weather. 


For although cheſe trees are rüther tenderer than the 
ſorts before mentioned. and the froſt will affect them more 


at the places that are newly cut; but by what T ever could. 


obſerve, | Its>only extreme hard froſt that can any way af- 
ect them in conſequence: of pruning, and that not ma- 
terially, Han not! 1 

In che training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots, little or no diſſerence is to be obſerved; remark- 


ing of all theſe” ſorts, they produce their fruit principally 
upon the young ſhoots of the former ſummer, the fruit riſing 


qirectiy from the eyes of the ſhoots, a plentiful ſupply « of” 
which muſt be reſerved annually in every part, to train in 
for bearing: they alſo ſometimes bear on the ſmall ſpurs 
ariſing on the two or three year's wood, but more general- 
I the apricots, and all ſuch ſpurs ſhould alſo be 1 650 ved, 
however, 
that the young yearling ſhoots are to be conſidered as the 
general bearers; obſerving, that the branches and bearing 
Moots are to be trained to the wall horizcntally, about ve 


M or 


0 ö T4 | 2 ; 
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or fix: inches aſunder, pruning out annually all ſuperabun- 
dant ſhaots, or that are more than can be trained at that 
diſtance; likewiſe obſerving, that as a due ſupply of the 
beſt of the lalt year's ſhoots muſt annually be Wag JIE: 
alar manner 1n every part of the tree, to bear the rut 
be fucceeding ſummer, each of the ſaid ſhoots of each ye: 
muſt be ſhortened more. or leſs according to thęir ſtiengt 
nom in the winter pruning, as directed below, in order to 
encourage them to produce a more regular tucceſhon of 
bearing der in; he enſuing, ee The wood, which 
is then produced, will bear fruit in the ſummer after that; 
and the ſame ſhoots bath. bear the fruit and a ſupply of ſug- 
ceſſional ſhoots at the ſame time for future bearers, & 
| Before you begin to prune, y au ſhauld un- nail the greateſt 
part of the tree, by which means you wall haye room to ex. 
amine the-ſboots, and to uſe your knife Property NG 
But in the courſe of PEN 15 50 bees NY 
moſt promi uated ſhoots ;; which. ſhaots 
mk be left at Aeg ode as above, and in ſuch, order 
as to be, as it were, coming up in à regular manner, ons 
after another, in every part of the tree, making roam fon 
them, by cutting out all the other uſeleſs or unneceſſary 
ſhoots, together with a proportionable ſhare of the former 
Wood. 1 «Wh. 6: $6175 2001 no 14 4b Hat 46 le 
For exampleryou are to obſerve that zheſe yqung ſhoots we 
now ſpeak of, are, as above hinted, produced only prigcipally 


; upon thoſe young ſhoots* which. were. laid in Iſt, winter, 
4 and which, produced. the fruit laſt ſummer ; and we will 
* ſuppoſe each of the ſaid ſhaots, or branches, which. were 
F laid in laſt winter, to hate produced three ſhoows laſt; ſum 
\ .mer, and that they now palin. WR them, but chat there 
|; way not be room to lay in more than one of he {ajd Thoots 
1 on each of the branches; it remains to be conſidered, Whi 
A of theſe three ſhoots on each: branch is proper to be left; 
L whether the uppermoſt, middle, or lower of the three: there 
A is no rule for this, but we will ſuppoſe the middlmoſt of 
* them, in which caſe, cut. off the lower one cloſe. to the 
a branch, and then that part of the branch, Which hath the 
. upper ſhoot upon it, muſt be cut off cloſe down. to the middle 
7 one: ſo that there is only the middle ſhoot now remaining, 
» which terminates or makes the end of the branch; but,on 
" i the other hand, if it is thought moſt convenient to. Jeave 
1 the uppermoſt of the three, the middle and lower are to be 
bs 
Ir 
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cut away cloſe to the branch: ſo, on the contrary, if the 
lower one is to be left, cut off the branch with the middle 
and upper one upon it cloſe to the lower one: and if thought 
moſt proper to leave in any place, two out of the three 
ſhoots on a branch, then the upper and lower are apparent- 
ly moſt proper, provided they be the beſt ſhoots; and ſo 
cut out the middle one: or if two lower ſhoots appear beſt 
for your purpoſe, cut off the upper part of the branch with 


tbe top ſhoot on it cloſe to the next or middle one; fo that 


there remains that and the lower one. There may not al- 


ways happen to be juſt three young ſhoots on every 5255 8 
that | 


branches; but 1 choſe to mention that number, may 
be the better able, in this ſmall compaſs to explain and con- 
vey to the learner an idea of the method prattiſed in prun- . 
ing theſe ſorts of trees. þ | 005 


* Obſerve likewiſe, in the courſe of pruning old trees of 
the fame kinds, to cut out all old uſeleſs wood. 


What is to be underſtood by old uſeleſs wood, is ſuch old 
branches as advance a great length without being furniſhed 
with ſuch young ſhoots as above mentioned; ſuch branches 
ſhould Be either entirely cut out, or ſhortened to any young 
branch proceeding from it, that is furniſhed with young 
ſhoots for bearing. Picks l e 1 
Next let it be remembered, that as you proceed, let 
all or moſt of thoſe. young ſhoots that are left to bear, be 
ſhortened, to promote their producing more certainly a f -5 


ply of ſucceſſional lateral ſhoots next ſummer, properly 
tuated, ſo as to continue every part of the tree always well 


furniſhed with bearers ; for without this precaution of 
ſhortening the ſhoots, they are apt to run up, producing 


|  Iaterals only, moſtly towards the upper part, leaving the 


bottom naked : whereby the tree in.time becomes devoid of 
bearing ſhoots below ; ſo that the ſhortening ſhould be per- 
formed more or leſs according to their ſtrength, and alſo 
according to that of the tree. . | 


For inſtance, if a tree is weak, the ſhoots ſhould be left 


about fix or ſeven inches diſtance from each other, and they 


+ ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to their ſtrength ; ſome, 


perhaps, may be left about fix inches long, others cight, 
ren, or twelve inches ; for the ſhortening ſhould always be 


performed more or leſs in proportion to the ſtrength of the 
different ſhoots, . „ fg oh rag cies 
When a tree is in pretty good condition, neither very vi- 
gorous nor weak, the ſhoots ſhould be laid in about five or 
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their ſtrengtn. NT 


ſhortened but little, ſome to the length of ten, twelve, or 


#y 


fix inches aſunder, and ſhould be ſhortened to about eight | 
or ten, and ſo to twelve or fifteen inches long, according to 


But where trees are very vigorous; the ſhoots muſt be 


fifteen inches; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots! of a vige® / 


rous tree may be laid in eighteen inches of two feet long, 


and ſome of them alſo at full lengt ng 


In ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, it will de proper 
to obſerve, that all ſhoots ſhould, if poſfible, be cut to an 


eye that is likely to produce a' leading ſhoot; ſuch an eye, 
or wood bud, is' diſtinguiſhed from the fruit buds, by its 


being long and flat, the others being round, ſwelling, and 


muse or may alſo prune to an eye having two bloſſom 


buds, as from between theſe twin buds there will generally 


iſſue a ſhoot, which is neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit; 
for where a leading ſhoot is produced at the extremity of a 
bearing branch, it draus nouriſhment to the fruit, and the 
fruit of-ſuch will be finer than in thoſe ſhoots deſtitute of 
leaders. Ann bs 33 


Alter having pruned one tree, let it be direclly nailec 


as you goon; obſerving to lay in the branches and ſhoots 
horizontally, perfectly ſtraight; and parallel to each ather, 


at the above mentioned diſtances, nailing them all cloſe 


to the wall in a neat manner. 


Vines may be pruned any time | this month, when the 


weather will permit. 


ſhoots of laſt ſummer are the only bearing wood: and the 
branches and bearing ſhoots ſhould be trained from about 
eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, either horizontally 
or perpendicular, as the ſpace of walling, c. will admit; 
and therefore in the pruning, carefully leave a ſufficient 


hat every pait may be properly furniſhed with them; for 
t is from theſe only that the bearing ſhoots are produced, 
hich yield the fruit in the ſucceeding ſummer; and to 
ake room for the ſucceſſional ſupphy of bearing ſhoots, 
uſt cut away an equal portion of the old bearers; together 
vith all the ſuperfluous or overabundant and uſeleſs young 
ood, cutting cloſe to the old branches; and let each re. 


In +raining*and pruning vines, obſerve that the young | 


quantity of the laſt year's ſhoots, at the above diſtances, ſo. 


ained ſhoot be ſhortened to from about three to four of 
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five buds, or eyes, according to their ſtrength: cutting 
them about an inch above an eye, and ſomewhat floping. 


Thus in the courſe of pruning vines, you ſhould always 


take care to leave every year ſome young ſhoots in conve- 
nient places, both towards the bottom, middle, and top of 


the wall, in order that there may be a conſtant fi 

of young wood coming up, in regular order, in every part of 
the tree, pruning out the ſuperabundancy, as juſt obſerved; 
and every year ſome of the former bearers, and moſt un- 


_ ſerviceable old wood ſhould be cut out; for when the naked 


old wood hath advanced near the top of the wall, it in a 
manner becomes. uſeleſs; fo it ſhould be taken off, either 
quite to che bottom, ort o ſome convenient lateral young 
branch to ſupply its place. See February and November. 

As ſoon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed up 


rait and cloſe to the wall, at the above mentioned diſ- 


1 


Pr Cooſcberry and Currant Trees. | 

Gooſeberries and currants bear both on the young ane or 
two year's wood, and upon the ſeveral years branches, ge- 
netally upon ſmall ſpurs emitted naturally all along the 
ſides; and in each winter pruning it will be required to 
cut out any caſual worn- out, ol or irregular branches, 
and a ü ſupply of laſt ſummer's young ſhoots 
retained. >. 

In pruning gooſeberries, letthem be always kept thin of 
branches, theſe not permitted to grow ramblangly acroſs one 
another, but all pruned to regular order, ſo as the main bear- 
ers, or general branches and ſhoots land fix or eight inches 
diſtance at the extremities; and generally, either keep tbe 
middle ſomewhat hotlow, or if permitted to run up full 
in the heart, keep it thin of branches, as above adviſed; 
fo that you will now prune out any irregularities, &c. ſuch 


as caſual crowding, and croſs- placed wood, and any worn 
out or naked old branches, retaining young ſhoots, where 


neceſſary, to ſuppł their place; and cut out all the ſuper- 
abundant lateral ſhoots of laſt ſummer, cloſe to the old 
wood, only retaining here and there a good one in vacan- 
cres, occafionally towards the lower parts to be advanc - 
ing to a bearing ſtate, to ſupply the place of caſual worn · 
out bearers; and generally leave, where practicable, a 
terminating or leading ſhoot to each main branch, either 
fuch as is placed naturally at or near the end of the branch, 
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or, if the branch is too long or rambling; prune it down to 
ſuch a ſhoot; and all thoſe ſhoots now retained ſhould prin- 
cipally be left entire, and only ſhorten long ſtragglers and 
very bending growths, occaſionally, but by no means to 
ſhorten too much; for by cutting them very ſhort, they 


are made to produce a deal of wood, and but fmall fruit, 


and being ſo full of wood as to exclude the ſun and free 
air in ſummer, the fruit cannot ripen well; and it likewiſe 
renders it troubleſome to get at the fruit, when fit to ga- 
ther, Never clip the trees with garden ſhears, as is the 
practice of ſome ignorant perſons. Ht 
Currant buſhes ſhould likewiſe be kept thin and regular not 
ſuffering the branches to ran promiſcuouſly acroſs each 
other; for when they are ſuffered to grow 10 irregular: and 
thick, they deprive the fruit of the benefit of the ſun ; for 
want of which it will be very four andill-flavoured; obſerving 
nearly the fame order of pruning as adviſed above ſor the 
gooſeberries, Keep the general branches thin, about fix or 
eight inches aſunder; by pruning out any too abundant and 
croſs placed branches, 8 caſual worn · out old bearers, to- 


gether with all the irregular- placed and ſuperubundant 


young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, preſerving « due ſupply of 
the moſt regular ones in vacancies, and a leading one at 
the termination of each branch, agreeable to the rules ex- 
hibited above in pruning the gooſeberty buſbes ; aſp ſome 
oceafionally towards the lower parts, to be ready to ſupply 
the place of any barren branches or decayed old Wood. 
Currants and gooſeberries may alfo be planted; and if 
the trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitchen 
garden, or in crofs rows to divide the ground into wide com- 
partments, ſhould prune them up to one clean ſtem; twelve 
or fifteen inches before you form the head of the tree; for 
when theſe trees are ſuffered to braneh away immediatel 
from the roots, they, by ſpreading out ſo near the ground, 
will impede the growth of any crops that grow near them, 
and render it troubleſome to work about them; beſides, 
they do not appear fo agreeable as when trained to a fingle 


ſtem ſupporting a regular head of branches. 
Generally plant theſe ſhrubs fix or eight feet diſtance in 
the rows; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows 
be eight or ten feet aſunder. f £2563, 
Prune Raſpberries, f | 
In pruning theſe plants, obterve that a freſh ſupply of 
ſhoots ariſe from the roots every year in ſummer for bear- 
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ing the ſucceeding year; for the ſhoots, when but one year 
old only, always produce fruit, and totally die in winter 
following, thoſe of each year being ſucceeded by the ſuc- 
ceſſional ſupply of young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer to bear 
the enſuing ſeaſon ; therefore as the ſhoots which produced 
fruit laſt year will now be dead, they muſt be cut away cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground, and leave ſtanding upon each 
root three or four of the fl rongeſt ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth to bear fruit next year; but cut all the reſt off cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground. 0 
Thoſe ſhoots which are left to bear, muſt be each of them 
ſhortened ; in doing of which you muſt cut off about one 
third or fourth of the length of each ſhoot, according to 
their ſtrength ; obſerving, as they generally form a bend 
at top, it is proper to ſhorten them at or a little below the 
bending part; and if they are left longer, or that they 


ſtraggle wide and irregularly from one another, may plait 


them together, either uprightly or archways, to ſupport 

them in an erect poſition. ; | ws 
The ground ſhould then be dug between the rows; and, 

as you go on, the roots that do not belong to the ſtanding 


plants ſhould be taken away, and all ſhoots growing in the, 


intervals dug up. 8 hes 

You may now make freſh plantations of raſpberries, ob- 
ſerving to procure young plants that are furniſhed each with 
one ſtrong ſhoot of laſt ſummer, which may be obtained 


plentifully from any old plantation, as they always ſend up 
abundance of off-ſet ſuckers for ſets, preferring thoſe with 
good fibrous roots, rejecting ſuch whoſe roots are naked 


and woody; prune off the weak tops of the ſhoots, and the 


long ſtraggling roots, and plant them, by opening ſmall 


apertures with a ſpade, in rows four feet and a half afun- 
der, and two or three feet diſtance in each roc. 
This diſtance appears a great way at firſt, but they ſhou! 


never be planted cloſer, as the advantage of it will be ſeen 


in two year's time; for when planted too clofe, they will 
in the ſummer ſeaſon form a perfect thicket, inſomuch that 
the fruit will be ſmall and not ripen to have any flavour, 
nor can you come at them readily, when fit to gather. 


.. Theſe plants ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, For 
particulars, ſee October. ak SH 


Preparatio is for Plantations of Fruit Trees, 
If you intend to make new plantations of ſruit- trees, either 
for the wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhou!d be trenched 
TE e 
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about two ſpades deep; and if the ſoil is poor, or very lights 
and wants augmentation, add a ſupply of freſh ſtrong earth 


or compoſt, {loam if it can be had) and very rotten dung, 
as you go on, working them well together: but if only a 


few trees are wanted at different places, this work need 
not be performed but on ſuch. places where the trees are 
to be planted. Sr > pd | 5 1642 oe 
If an orchard is to be planted, and the ſoil is but in- 
different, it will be of advantage to add ſome very rotten 


dung, and freſh loam, or any good earth or compoſt the 


moſt eaſily obtained, in each hole where the trees are to 
ſtand; working the earth, loam, and dung, well together. 
Let the wall and eſpalier trees be planted fifteen feet a- 
ſunder, at leaſt, but if eighteen or twenty it will prove of 


conſiderable advantage, by admitting of a larger ſcope for 


the horizontal extenſion of the branches; and let the ſtand - 
ard trees be planted thirty or forty feet diſtance. Fe] 


Protecting the Roots , and ſupporting, new-planted Trees. 
If the weather ſhould now prove ſevere, it will be proper 
to protect the roots of new-planted fruit-trees from being 
hurt by the froſt, by laying - mulch; or long litter, on the 
ſurface of the ground, particularly the choiceſt of the ſtone- 
fruit kinds; 4 „ oma 2d 0 04; 40s th E 
Support all new planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, and 
let a hay-band be put round the ſtem of the tree, at the 
lace where it is to be faſtened to the ſtake, to prevent the 
ark from being galled. vn; 1 l 


Prune old Standard Fruit- tree. 


| This is alſo a proper time to examine your, old ſtandard 
fruit-trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off all 


dead or irregularly growing branches, and to clean the trees 


from moſs. See the work of November. 
FHorcing Fruit-trees for early Fruit. 692 
Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or fore- 
ing houſes, for railing early tree fruits, as cherries; peaches; 
apricots, &c. may now begin to prepare for that bufi- 
neſs, by ſhutting all the glafles cloſe, and about the end of 
the month begin to make the fires; or in thoſe: foreing 
departments where there is a pit in which to make a hot- 
bed of tanner's- bark, or hot horſe · dung, make the hot · bed 
firſt, and in a fortnight after, let the fires be lighted and 
7 - 3 cContinued 
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RO Forcing early Strawberries. 
"Now is a proper time, about the latter end of this month, 
to begin to make a hot-bed to raiſe a few early ſtrawber- 


Ties; thoſe which are planted now in a hot-bed will pro- 


duce fruit fit to gather in March and April. 

About the middle or end of this month, provide for that 
purpoſe as much new horfe-dung as will make a hot: bed 
about a yard high, for one or more three-light frames. 

Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about 
eiphror ten days; in that time it will be in good condition 
to make the hot-bed. EIT T4 en ee 

But previous to this, there ſhould be a proper quantity 
of ſtrawberry-plants potted, ready to place on the-faid hot- 
bed; and it this was done in autumn before, in September 
or October, &c. it will be of particular advantage: the 
alpine and ſcarlet kinds are the beſt forts for this purpoſe, 
and ſhould be plants of two years old, of a full bearing 
ſtate. The method is this: provide as many pots, then, 
as the frame intended for your bed wil} conveniently con- 
tain, when ſet cloſe together; at the ſame time get ſome 
freſh and good earth; if it is loamy, it will be the better; 
and let it be well broken with the ſpade. Having brought 
the pots and che earth near to the place where the plants 
are ere put ſome of the earth into each pot, to the 
thickneſs of three or four inches; then take up the plants 
with a ball of earth to their roots, pare the ball neatly 
round with a knife, and clear the plant from all withered 
or rotten leaves, and from every thing that appears diſa - 


Fgreeable; then place it in the pot, and fill the ſpace be- 


tween the ball and the fides of the pot, with the above earth, 
and cover the ſurface of the ball with the ſame. Let 
them be watered as ſoon as you have finiſhed planting, and 
remove the pots to a warm fituation, there to remain till 
the bed is ready to receive them : but if the weather ſhould 
prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, let the plants be pro- 
tected by covering them, or removing them into ſome ſhel- 
Having, however, prepared the dung for the hot-bed, 
make it for one or — frames, about toes feet high, and 
directly ſet on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet, 
and draw up the heat ſooner; and whey the violent heat is 
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, over, lay on ſome earth; then briog in the plants, and ; 
 F plunge the pots into the earth up to their rams, and cloſe 
together as can be, filling up alſo all the interſtices between 


with earth. SE D1.5, Y th ; 4 -"$1 
When all the pots are plunged, put on the glaſſes, and 
. | keep them eloſe till the ariſes in the bed, when it 
— | he n to raiſe them a; little, to let the ſteam 
HY "When the plants begin to puſh, let them have. air at all 
i IF opportunities, when the weather is favourable ; for if they. 


are kept too cloſe, the bloſſom will drop, without being 
ſucceeded by any tolerable crop of fruit: and let them de 
frequently refreſhed with a little water, and cover the 
glaſſes every night with mats. n 
N. B. In forcing ſtrawberries, the plants may be taken 
up out of the natural ground with balls of earth, and placed 
immediately in the earth of the hot-bed without potting 
them. However, when it is intended to force ſtrawberries, 
either in a common hot-bed, or in the hot-houſe, it would 
be a good method to pot ſome plants in September or Octo- 
ber, and ſo place the pots cloſe under ſome warm wall till 
the time they are to be placed in the hot- bet. 

But where there is the convenience of a pine-apple ſtove, 
or any kind of fruit forcing-houſe, or hot-wall, xc. m 
raiſe plants of early ſtrawberries in great perfection, with 
but very little trouble : having the Fans ready in pots, 
place them in the hot-houſe, any where near the glaſſes, 
giving frequent light waterings, they will fruit early in 
great. dance, EL | | 5: ol 
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RE AT care ſhould be taken 2 the choiceſt 
flowers, at this unfavourable ſeaſon,  . 


Auriculas 4 { oy n 
Let your auriculas in pots be well protected from ex- 

fe ſnow, or ſharp froſts; all of which would ig- 

jure them, TS BR] ONE e 


Theſe plants ſhould always be removed in their pots, 
about the end of October, or beginning of November, and 
Placed in frames, or in a bed arched over with hoops, in a 

C4 warm 


eurious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be 
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warm dry place, where they can be occaſionally covered when 
the weather is unfavourable ; bur let the covers be con- 
Rantly off when the weather is mild and dry. 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather is mild, 
it will be time to think of preparing to add ſome freſh earth 
Win eren 03428 TRAITS, 
Let ſome proper compoſt be prepared for this purpoſe. 
(For the proper ſort, ſee the article Huricula in Auguſt.) 
and, in the latter end of the month, if the ſeaſon is mild 
and forward, may dreſs the plants therewith, but if unfa- 
vourable weather, defer it till next month; firſt clear the 
plants from dead leaves, and take the old earth away from 
the top and round the ſides of the pots, as low as you con- 
veniently can without diſturbing their roots; fill up the pot 
with the earth that you have prepared; and when you have 
finiſhed this work, return the pots to the place intended for 
theltering them: Let them always be ſecured from froſt 
und exceſſive rains; but moderate ſhowers will not hurt 
tes Care of Car nations. 
Take great care of your fine carnations that are in pots, 
when the weather is ſevere, and let them be well ſecured 
from hard froſt, exceſſive rains, and ſnow, which would 


'grearly injure them. | | 

I Theſe pots ſhould be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry com- 
"Polk, in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over 
with hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage to 
the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the hoops 


when the weather is ſevere. : 


But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it 
would ſtill be better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over 
them in rigorous weather: but when the weather is mild, 
and not immoderately wet, no covering muſt. be over the 
plants, but let them have the free air at all ſuch times, day 
and night. | RK 
i | Care of choice Hyacinths and Tulips. ; 

In ſevere froſty weather, the beds wherein you have depo- 
ſited the choiceſt kinds of hyacinths and tulips, or any other 
curious bulbous roots, ſhould be covered, either with an 
_ awning of mats; or in default thereof, uſe ſtraw, fern, or 
long litter; but it muſt be removed as ſoon as the ſevere 
weather. js over. Es FEST 
But when any of the above mentioned plants, of the moſt 
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of much advantage to have the beds arched over with hoops; | 
and when the weather is unfavourable, ſuch as in ſevere 


froſts, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and faſtened 
| down, that the wind may not blow them off; but when the 


weather is open, let them be conſtantly uncovered. 
The fineſt kinds only, of hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuſes, 
and anemones in particular, merit this care. 1 


„ lanting Ranunculuſes, Anemones, &. | 

Plant ranunculuſes and anemones, if you have any now 
out of the ground; theſe now planted will ſucceed thoſe 
which were put in the ground in October or November. 
For their reception, chooſe a dry fituation, where | the 
round is of a light pliable nature. Let it be well digged, 
e the earth fine, and form it into beds of three feet 
and a half or four feet wide, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; 
then, taking opportunity of a dry mild day, when open 
weather, and plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, - 
and allow the diſtance of ſix inches between plant and 
plant in the rows; and plant them about two inches and a 
half deep. D | | 3 
For the particular method of preparing the beds, and 


planting the roots, ſee the work of September and October. 


Theſe flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 
they are planted in ſmall patches in the borders among 
other flowers., In .a ſmall circle of about fix inches dia- 
meter, you may plant four or five roots : that is, one in the 
middle, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the ciicle. 
Let the patches be from two or three to five, ten, twelve, 
or fifteen feet aſunder. | of 7 

The above practice, however, of planting theſe roots in 
patches about the borders, is meant principally for the 
common ſorts ; for it is neceſſary to plant the fine ſorts to- 
gether in narrow beds, as above, eſpecially when planted 
early, in order that they may be protected in bad weather 
in winter; and alſo in the ſpring, when the plants are in 
bloom, they can be more readily ſheltered from great rains, 
or too much ſun, both of which haſten the decay of the 
flowers; and as the pleaſure of admirirg the bloom is the 
only intention of cultivating theſe flowers, no pains ſhould 
be ſpared to protect the more beautiful ſorts. | 


- 


a | Planting Tulips. 99 41 e 
Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, ſhould now 
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be planted the firſt ſettled open weather, to blow late, and 

to ſucceed thoſe planted in laſt autumn. | 
Let this work be done as ſoon as the weather will permit, 

for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the ground, 


they will blow very poorly. Tf they are to be planted in 


beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the beds rounding, * 
both that they may throw off the wet of heavy rains, &c. 
at this ſeaſon more effectually; and becauſe flower-beds 
always look beſt when they are raiſed 3 about 
two or three inches higher in the middle than on the 


In a dry mild day, in open weather, let the roots be put 


nto the ground; plant them in rows, nine inches diſtant, al- 


45 


plant them three or four inches deep. If you plant ſome 
of the inferior roots in the borders, they may be put in a 
row about a foot from the edge, and let the roots be the ſame 
diſtance from each other. 5 i " 8 

But theſe flowers, when intended to be planted in the 
borders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps4 that is 


lowing fix or eight inches between the plants in each row, and | | 


to ſay, in a circle about fix or eight inches broad plant four i 


or five roots, and about from five to ten or twelve feet far- | ; 
ther plant another ſuch clump, and ſo on to the end. 


Planting Crocuſſes. 3 
Any ſorts of crocuſſes may ſtill be planted for an early 


fpring bloom ; generally planting them along the edges of 4 


the flower-borders next the walks, and in flower beds, &c. W 
commonly within five or fix inches of the edge; though | 


| thoſe deſigned for the borders appear to greater advantage 


when diſpoſed in ſmall patches, than in a continued row, 
Draw a ſmall circle with your finger, about four or five 
inches diameter; in the middle plant ore root. and plant 


| three or four rou the edge of the circle: about twenty 


inches, or two or three fect farther, make another circle, 


and plants the roots as above; and ſo proceed to the end 


of the border, &c, obſerving, if you have different 1 
to plant each fort ſeparate; chat is, if you plant the ſirſt 


patch with yellow crocuſſes, plant the next with blue, 


and ſo on to the end. 


Planting various Sorts of B albs. 


5 Jonq ulls, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iris, crown im- 
perials, or apy other kinds of bulbous flower roots, that yet 
: remain Wl 


n im- 


eman i 


kinds; having, ſmall 


* 4 
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remain above ground, ſhould now be planted as foon as the 


weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt he choſen to 


plant theſe, and alt other kinds of flower-rovts, antt Tee that 
the ground is not too wet. r 
hen it is intended to plant any of the common forts of 


the above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, 


it will be the beft way to plant them in hte clumps ur 
patches, in the manner mentioned above for the common - 
tulips, Fanuc Gen nn * 
Flowers to blow in 4 Hen. 
Several ſorts of bulbous roots may be placed upon 
vlaſſes of water for g's the neee of an houſe; 
ſuch as hyacinths, narciffuſes, jonquils, earty dwarf tü- 
lips, &c. the glaſſes for this purpoſe are to be had at the 
ſcedſmen and glafſs-ſhops, being made concaye at the mouth 
to contain the root, and are to be filled with foft water, 
and one root placed in each glaſs with its bottom touehing 
the water; placing the bottles in ſome window where the 
ſun comes; and they will blow very agreeably, - in 
the ſpring; or may e 
hot - houſe. 8 n $3 IT. >. 
Likewiſe may plant various ſorts of bulbous and tuber- 
ous rooted flower roots in pots for blowing in a houſe, ſuch 


* 
- 


| as hyacinths, Narcifſuſes of all kinds, early tulips, crocus, 


anemones, ranunculus, or any other ſpring flowering 
pots or boxes filled with light ſandy 
earth, plant the roots therein juſt over their crowns, and 
place the pots near a window, and when the roots begin to 
ſhoot, give occaſional light waterings, and they will flower 
in good perfection at any early fſeaſon. 1 8 
| | Blowing Flowers early in 4 HFor-Bonſc. + 42 3 
Any ſorts of bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous · rboted pe · 
renmal flowers being planted in pots and now placed in a 
hot-houſe, or any forcing department at work, they will 
ſthoot and flower very early without trouble, only give oc - 
caſional waterings.— See the Hot-boufe of this month, t 
Pots of roſes, hypericums, ſyringas, and other choice 
flowering ſhrubs may now — the hot-houſe to 
flower carly.— Sec the r EG Ek 3008 
v4 fo 


Care of perennial fibrous-rooted Plants, in Pots. 
Double w:.ll-1cwers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
55 C feet 
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ſweet- williams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, 
and any other of the choiceſt kinds of perennial plants in 
pots, ſhould be well ſecured from ſevere froſts. If theſe | 
plants in pots are placed in frames, let the glaſſes, or other 


covering, be kept over them at all times when the froſt is 


Keen, or occaſionally. in very wet weather; but in mild, 
dry weathen the plants muſt not be covered. 
Take care now alſo of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pots, to 
Tecure them from froſt. | | | 1 
Sauch as the double roſe campion, double ſcarlet lychnis, 
and all other ſuch like kinds. 8 by Y 
Thoſe plants which are in pots ſhould,. where there is 


not the convenience of frames, be plunged to their-rims i 
in a dry and warm border, and in ſevere weather covered 
with long litter; but if you do nat plunge the pots, they 


mould be well defended, or moved into ſome ſheltered place 3 
at the approach of ſevere froſt. 7 


mw 5 Seedling Flowers. POWs Y 
Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of ſeedling | 


flowers ſhould be covered in froſty weather, either with Z 


mats, long litter, or fern, or the like, which ſhould! be | 
laid a good thickneſs over them, and cloſe round their 
des, or remove them under a garden frame and glaſſes, | 

.  Likewife beds of the more tender and curious ſorts of 
ſeedling flowers, in the common ground, ſhould alſo be 
covered in hard froſts, with long litter; but be ſure to re- 


move the covering when the weather is ſoft. and mild. 


Protefing Flowering-ſbrubs from F roft. 


If you have hardy flowering ſhrubs or ever-greens, in 
pots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 


plunge the pots to their rims in the ground, Chuſe a dry 
ſpot to plunge them in; that is, where water is not apt to 


ſtand. 5 
Protect alſo the roots of the choicer kinds of new- planted 
trees, flowering - ſnrubs, and ever-greens from froſt, if it 


Mould ſet in hard. This is done by laying dry mulchy 
Litter on the furface of the ground, round the ſtem of the 
trees and ſhrubs, as far as their roots extend, or rather far- 


ther. 


. 
— 


/ 


Support 


1 7 
x # 


Support tall new-planted ſhrubs, or trees, as Tequire it, 
with ſtakes, that they may not be diſplaced by the wind. - 


Pruning Flowering-ſbrubs, and digging between them. 
Prune flowering-ſhrubs in the clumps or quarters of the 
ſhrubbery, or where they require it, This ſhould gene- 
rally be done with a knife, - and not commonly with gar- 
den-ſhears, as often practiſed: all dead wood ſhould be cut 
away; alſo where the branches of different ſhrubs crowd 
one upon another, let ſome be taken out, and ſhorten long 
rambling ſhoots and rude luxuriant growths ; for the ſhrubs 
in general ſhould be kept clear of each other, ſo that each 
kind may be ſeen diſtinctly; and clear away all ſuckers 
that ariſe from the roots. 1 T0 0 

The ground between flowering-ſhrubs and ever-greens, 
ſhould be dug; obſerving, as you go on, to ſhorten all 
ſtraggling roots, taking care not to diſturb the plants. 
This will do good to the ſhrubs, deſtroy weeds, and the 
places will appear neat. | 
. Planting Flowering-ſprubs. 
In ſettled open weather you may now plant, where want- 
ed, moſt ſorts of hardy flowering-ſhrubs. © F 
Such as roſes, honey-ſuckles, lilacs, and ſyringas, althæa 
and ſpiræa frutex, gelder-roſe, Perſian lilacs, laburnums, 
privets, and jaſmines, the cinquefoil ſhrub; and bladder- 
ſena, the double hawthorn, double - bloſſom cherry, and 
dwarf almond, with double and ſingle flowers, the mezereon 
and double-flowering peach, with the double and fingle 
ſweet-briar, flowering raſpberry, and double bramble; and 
many other ſuch like hardy kinds of ſhrubs may at this time 
be tranſplanted, provided the weather be any thing mild. 
For a liſt of the hardy flowering ſhrubs, evergreens, &e. 
which may now be planted, ſee the catalogue of ſhrubs at 
the end of the book. WO er of | 


Rules for planting Flowering -/ſbrubs. _ 


In planting the various kinds of eee vec, - 
ticular regard ſhould be had to the diſtances between plant 
and plant, and alſo to the arrangement, or order in placing 
them, ſo that the different plants may be readily diſtinguiſh- 
ed; for this is of very great importance. REI 

-- Therefore, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let * dif- 

1 erent 
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ferent heights and manners of growth of the various kinds 
be conſidered, and placed fo that one plane may not over- 
bear another. 

The rule is, the taller the N the more backward in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
plants ſhould be placed neareſt the front, ſo as the whole 
may ſtand in a kind of theatrieal order.. 

The diſtance which ſhould be allowed between plant tad 
plant is at leaſt four or five feet; this is to be underſtood 
when they are to be planted in the clumps or n 
the ſu ry; but thoſe that are intended to be 


the common narrow borders l. * double that 
dine a leak. | 


| Propayating by Layers. : 
In open weather may continue to lay the youn branches 
and ſhoots of all hardy ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſy ply of new 
plants, laying them wh the earth four or five . 4 deep, 
with the tops out, moſt of them will be rooted by next au- b 
tumn, fit for tranſplanting. See the Nufery. J I 


T ranſplant Suckers for Propagation. + cs 

Tranſplant ſuckers from the roots of roſes, lilacs, ſpirzas, 

ringas, and other ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new plants; 

2 fuckers many ſorts of ſhrubs may be propagated : let 

theſe ſuckers be taken off carefully, with. roots to each, and 

planted in rows eighteen inches co is ey: will make 
good plants in two years time. | 


1 


; Propagating by C 3 g 6 
Cuttings of the young ſhoots of many ſorts of hardy th 
ciduous ſhrubs may alſo now be planted in open weather, 
eſpecially towards the latter end of the month, and they will 
ſucced, take root in ſpring and ſummer, ſhoot at top, and 
form good rooted young plants by next autumn. 


Care of Grafi Walks and Lawns. 


Take great care now of the graſs walks and lawns in this 
garden; they ſhould be kept very neat, by frequently poling 
and rolling them. Poling ſhould be performed in open dry 
weather, which is done with a pliable taper ath pole, twelve 
or fifteen feet long, or more, and ſhould be uſed ro break and 
ſpread the worm caſts about, whenever they appear on the 
graſs, After this, let the graſs be rolled with a wooden 


roller, 
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roller, to which all the Worm · euſt earik ill readily adhere, 
by which means your graf will be rendered quite clean, ſo 
as to a „ n n | 
tage c of it in mowing- time. 


Moking Grafs Walks or Lau, r e 

Now is alſo a proper time, when the weather is open, to 
lay turf, where wanted, for making ot me 
or lawns. 

The beſt turf for gardens ie to 3 * commons 
or downs, where many ſheep are paſtured. en you go to 
cut turf, is them be marked out a yard long, and a foot 
broad: they muſt be cut about an inch thick, with a pro- 
per turfing iron; and according as they are cut up, they 
ſhould be rolled up as cloſe and as s Birch as poſſible, for the 
more ready carrying and OTE: Lan about without 
breaking. | 

Let the ground whata they are to be Wa TEE as 
firm and even as poſſibie, by good treading, &e, that it 
may not ſettle unequally — having generally three 


or four inches of any hight, poor rubbiſy ſoil at top, to 
prevent the graſs from growing rank: and rake the furface 


ſmooth ready for the turf, In laying them, make the edges 
Join cloſe and even every way, and as ſoon as laid, the hole 
ſnould be immediately well beaten with a heavy wooden 
beater, _ afterwards rolled with large ſtone or iron roller. 


| Gravel Walls. 
The gravel walks which have not been ws in 
ridges ſhould be kept clean from litter, and free from 
weeds ;and let them be now and chen rolled in dry ew 


ther. | 
| Planting Bux and Thrife for Baar 


Now is a very good time to plant Box or thrift, 11 
it is wanted for edgings to beds or borders. 'Theſt edgings 
may be planted any ume this month, when the weather is 
mild. Both theſe make cloſe and agreeable edgings, if 
neatly planted, and well kept afterwar . 

But the box is ſuperior to every thing for n the 
moſt effectual, handſomeſt, and durable edgi 

For the method of planting 10 re foes and No 


vember. 


4 
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Preparation for Planting, Sc. 


TNeench and prepare ſuch parts of the — betten 
where you intend to plant flowering-ſhrubs, this, or the 
next month. Alſo dig thoſe clumps, or quarters, where 
you intend to plant evergreens, in February or March, that 
they may be ih readineſs againſt planting- time. 

Dig fuch flower-borders as are "vacant; that they ma 
be ready to receive the plants, or ſeeds of flowers, the 


Planting Foreft-trees, c. | 
Foreſt and ornamental trees may now be lanted'in dry 


| ſoils, in open weather; both where deſigned for woods and 


coppices, for timber, Ye, and for ornamental plantations, n 
For the proper ſorts, ſee the Lifts of . Trees at the 
end of the book. 


Plant Hades, 9 5 Plaſh old ones. 


Now may alſo plant all ſorts of hardy deciduous hedges ; ; 
as "hawthorn, whitethorn, hornbeam, beech, elm, elder, 
alder, willow, hazel, &c. where wanted. See December. 

It is alſo a e time to e oh ANON per rel See De- 
n 


4 ( | EE 


whe” NVA Er. 


| D G the ground, if open odio arch ebe 


of youre trees and ſhrubs, of all ſorts. ' * 5 
In 3 ming this work, let the ground be digged one 
fpade deep; as you go on trim off any ſtraggling roots of 
the trees and ſnrubs: and in digging give fire ſpit a fair 
turn off the ſpade, that the weeds on the ſurface. may 15 
buried properly). 


Tranſplanting and era ng F. . trees. 


Tranſplanting of foreſt trees may be performed any time 
this month, if-the weather is open, and the ground not 
too wet. 

Particularly deciduous foreſt-trees, of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed any time this month, if mild weather; but 
this ſhould not be generally practiſed to ever-greens, ex- 
cept the weather — alſo to be ſettled. 

Trim 


* 


Trim up the ſtems of foreſt- trees, here they require it: 
this may be done, when little elſe can be done in the nur 
ſery; for if it is performed in froſty weather, the trees will 
receive no harm by the operation, eſpecially che hardy 
vis 5:4 7% ah | 15 ; : | J 4 l 1 | 1 85 4 as OO 5 
Feu mu, 
Proune honey ſuekles and roſes; and alſo all other kinds 
of hardy flowering-ſhrubs that want it, training each with 

a ſingle ſtem, and trimming their heads as you ſhall” fee 
occaſion; that is, either to cut out, or ſhorten, all ſtrag- 

gling ſhoots, in ſuch manner as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to 
keep their heads ſomewhat to a regular form. 

In open and fettled weather you may now tranſplant, 
where neceſſary, moſt ſorts of hardy floweriug ſnrubs, in a 
dry ſoil; but where the nd is apt to lodge wet, there 
ſhould not be any planted therein before February. 
1 Planting Fruit- tree r 
Plantations of fruit- tree ſtocks for grafting and budding 

upon, may be made any time of this month, if favourable 
weather. Many of thoſe raiſed from ſeed, &. laſt ſpring, 
or the year before, will be fit for this, digging them up 
out of the ſeed- bed, &c. with their full . let them 
be planted in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and fifteen 
or eighteen inches diſtant from each other in the rows. Fo 
the methods of planting them, ſee the Nur/ery in October, 

| Mort in frofly Weathers \.. | 

In froſty weather carry dung, and lay on ſuch places of 

the BuItery 28 Mane . hinetr .  * 

Ibis may be neceſſary to ſuch quarters as have been late- 

ly cleared, and that are intended to be planted again with 

a freſh ſtock ; and let it be trenched in regularly one ff 

ſpade deep, at leaſt, 8 


= 


Preparing Ground for planting and ſowing. _ 
In open weather, you ſhould, as much as poſſible, for- 

ward the digging and trenching the pieces of ground where 

young trees and ſhrubs are to be planted in ſpring. 

Now begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 

for the reception of ſtones and kernels of hardy fruits, to, 

raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks, for the purpoſe of budding and 

grafting upon. 3 by : 

5 Theſe, 
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- Theſe, if mild weather, may be fown about th middle 
or latter end of this month, obſerving to ſow them in beds 
four feet wide; cover the ſtones an inch and a half deep 

at leaſt with earth, and the kernels near an inch : the plants 
will appear in April and May, when they muſt be kept re- 
markably ann from weeds, by a careful hand-weeding; 
and moderate waterings in dry * be mne, 
when they are newly come up. 

Some of them will be. fic for tranſplanting + in nurſery 
BY 3 and the following planting —_— 
A | 


Get ready alſo ſome ground, to. ſow the ſeeds, nuts, and 


berries, &c, 4 hardy forefi-trees and flowering- ſhrubs. 


Tbe ground for this purpoſe, muſt rer .Cchoſen in a dry 
and ſheltered part of the nur 


— Let it be neatly dug, 
and divide it in beds three or four feet wide. The ſeed, 
&c. may be ſown, if open weather, about the laſt week in 


the month. Let them be fowed OY thick, and co- 
vered with earth about an inch 


I be ſurface of the beds wherein the bers fred 
ſhould be very well cleared from ones. des February. 


Care of tender aud ' young Seedling Trees, 


Take great care now of all the tenderer kinds of ſeedling 
Aces, ſhrubs, and other plants raiſed from feed laſt ear; 
many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſnelter. 

Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedar of 
Lebanon, &c. the arbutus, or trawberry-tree, and alſo the 
—_ kinds of pines and firs, and the ſeedling plants of 

eypreſs, and fuch like kinds of young ſeedling ever - green 
lants, will ſtand in need of ſhelter in the time of = 
froſt. Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the 
tubs, or boxes, wherein the young cedars, or others © the 
like kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be placed under a common 
garden-frame, and in the time of hard froſts the glaſſes, 
and other covering, if neceſſary, put on; but they muſt 
be kept conſtantly open in mil weather. 

But fuch tender ſeedling plants as are growing in beds, and 

require ſhelter in time of froſt, ſhould be rods at ſuch times 


with mats, Firſt erecting ome hoo cake s acroſs the bed, and 


the mats to be drawn over — occalionally for the defence 
of the plants, | 


Like wiſe ſome of the more hardy kinds of young * 
* be ſheltered in bad weather, by lay ing ſome peas-ſtt 


* 
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ther litter, over them; this will protect | 
7 en — and 94 the froſt. : 


WS But this covering muſt not be-fuffered to roman longer 
7 nee r 


P ropagating by Layers. 
Vou may fill make layers in 5 of ſuch trees 
or ſhrubs as you defire to encreaſe, 

This work of laying down the branches efttrdouiikers 
to propagate them, is very eaſily performed; and there 
are a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be mereaſed 
by this operation. rr ee eren em | 
Ws lows : 
In the firſt place-it mlt be-remarkod, char the young 
branches that were produced laſt ſummer, are the moſt pro- 
per parts to be layed, for theſe wilt put out roots much 
freer than the branches that are a year or two older. Ob- 
ſerving farther; that as many of the ſhrub kinds branching 
out near the earth, afford an opportunity — layi laying them 
XX with great facility, bur fuch as run ſtems, 

and thoſe of the tree kinds, require that — . young 
plants with ſtems two or three ard labs thick, be cut down 
near the ground a year or two before, to form ſtools to fur- 
3 niſh a ſupply of ſhoots near the earth convenient for laying 
therein. 'The ground muſt be dug about the 8 —— 
that is to be layed, and as you ge en 
branches, and faſten them in the ground with n _ 
0 to lay down all the young wood on each branc 
to the earth, covering therewith the body of each layer three 
or four inches deep, and faſtening each alſo with a 8. x 

, and raiſe the tops upright out of the earth. 

But in laying ſome -wooded — and furubs it is 
neceſſary to ſlit the layer, by makin 2 with a knife - 
on the under fide, flitting it an inc n ſo 
lay ing that part in the earth, keeping — tile =! Ang 

which will greatly affiſt the 8 dy promoting che 
emiſſion of fibres at the cut 
| Thofe which are laid in this or next month will be "0 
ably well rooted by next autumn, and muſt then be ſeparat- 


ed from the tree, and planted f in the nurſery to get ſtrength. 
| Propagating Flewering-forabs, Sc. by cutting: 


Plant outtings of ber ben 1 eee to it 
ſome new plants. 6 


» 
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Cuttings 


* 
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Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering-ſhrubs and 
trees, may alſo ſtill be planted: and there is a vaſt number 
of plants that may be raiſed by this method. There is 
hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be encreaſed i 
Either by this method, or by Invent, or: by ſuckers, from 
the root. RN 
But the manner of propagating trees and ſhrubs by eut⸗ 
tings, is this : 1 
The cuttings muſt be young ſhoots of the laſt year 's 
growth, which muſt be cut with a ſharp knife from the tree 
or ſhrub you deſire to propagate ; they muſt be from about 
fix to ten, twelve, dr eighteen inches long, according to their 
ſtrength and manner of growth ; let them be planted in a 
ſhady ſituation, and in rows à foot aſunder, and little more 
than that diſtance from one another in the row, _ — 
cutting full half its length in the ground. 


Plant Cuttings and Suckers of Gooſeberry and C arraui-bubes 
| o raiſe a Supply of New Plaus. 7 
| Propagate gooſeberry and currant-buſhes by cuttings of 9 
the young ſhoots and ſuckers from root; by th of which 
methods they are propagated with een, facility and abun- 
dance, though ſome prefer cuttings,” as thinking they are 
not apt to run ſo much to wood, and produce larger fruit 
than ſuckers, and we have formerly been of the ſame opi⸗- 
nion, but ſrom farther auſervation tound no Lee, ditle· 
rence. 
When designed to raiſe them From adi they muſt 
be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, and ſhpuld be cut 
from healthful trees, and muſt be about ten, twelve, fif- 
teen, or eighteen ehen in length, or more, accord. 
ing to their growth. They muſt be planted in rows, 
twelve or fifteen inches aſunder, introdueing each n 
one third, or near half way into the ground. 

Note, theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in a ſhady border; j 
they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and the 
fecond or third year from planting will bear fruit. 

And to propagate them by ſuckers, they riſing bun- | 
dantly from the root in ſpring and ſummer, let them 'be 
Gggea up with roots, the firſt or ſecond autumn or winter 
after; trim any broken part of the root, and ſhorten the 
weak tops, then plant them in "nurſery rows, and they 
will form good plants in a year or two for the garden plan- 


tations. 
Obſerve 
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Obſerve to train both the cuttings and ſuckers to fingle 


Wclear ſtems, fifteen or eighteen. inches; then let them. 
1 branch out and Nom heads,. a | | 
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REEN-HOUSE plants will require freſh air, at 
all times when the weather will permit. 
== 1n mild days, when the air is any thing moderate, and the 
ind ſtill, let the windows be opened a little about ten or 
eleven o clock, and about two or three in the afternoon let 
them be ſhut * again. But the time of opening and the 
Wrime they ſhould be kept open, muſt always be determined 
Y Dy the weather; for there are many changes of weather, 
ometimes, in one day, at this ſeaſon. * © o 
nin froſty weather, the windows muſt be Koko Seh | 
hut; and, if very ſevere, let the window-ſhatters, if any, 
„aso be ſhut; every night; and even in the day time, when 
of | 3 he froſt is extremely rigorous. Tf the froſt ſtill threatens the 
Plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and 
Wcmove the tender plants in front, As far from danger as 
oſſible. 
= Keep the plants perfectly clear from Kal leaves, and 
Neep the 4 red ow Nur of the houſe clean and free 
from litter of every ſort. 
When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be pro- 
per to keep the green-houſe cloſe. 
Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you 85 require r, 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and al. 
ays, if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and 
bf ſunny the better. 
But very little water muſt be given at this ſean of the 
year to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of the ſuc; 
ulent plants. | | 
Let it likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody kinds, 
is Oranges, myrtles, &c. as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to water, 


—_ 


"4 Mould have but a very moderate quantity given them at any 
5 4 time, at this ſeaſon, 
o In fuch green-houſes where there are the convenience of 


lues for occaſional fire heat in very rigorous weather, 
ould, in time” of continued ſevere froſt, make moderate 
res in the furnace in an evening and morning only, ſuſt 

a 94.5 ſufficient 
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been. 


at top and ſides, and then working the old and new well to- 
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foflicient to warm the incloſed ait enough to refit the froſt; 
alſo in very foggy or moiſt weather may make a very mo- 
derate fire to expel the damp, which often proves pernicious 
to ſome of the more delicate plants. NO _ 

But by no means keep a fire in this department but only 
occaſionally as above, and let it always be very moderate, 
not to force the plants into growth at this ſeaſon. W 
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J this ſeaſon the hot-houſe requires good attendance, 1 

for ſome of the pines will now, towards the end of Wl 

the month, begin to ſhew fruit, and your aſſiſtance is at no 
time more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt appears; for 
if the heat of the bark - bed is not kept up at that time, the Bl 
young fruit will receive a check more than may be ĩmagined. 


As notwithſtanding the air of the houſe ean be ſufficiently x 


warmed, by the flues, yet theſe plants alſo require always a 
moderately briſk growing heat to their roots, but eſpecially Wil 
when the fruit is young ; and without chat they will be 

much inferior in ſe to what they otherwiſe would have 


Examĩne therefore carefully at this time the heat of the 
bark bed in which the pots of pines are plunged ; avd if 
E. find at very faint, take up all the pots, and let the bark 
torked up to the bottom. But before you proceed to 
this, let the bark be firſt well examined; and if found to 
be much waſted, that is, if much of it is become very ſmall, 
or carthy, it will be adviſcable to add at the ſame time a 
little new tan, firſt removing away ſome of the waſted ſtuff 


gether. When that is done, let the pots be replunged again 
to their rims, in a regular manner, as before. This will 
enliven the heat greatly, and, if done in proper time, the 
young fruit will grow freely. „5 
Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and 
morning. and take care that they are not made too ſtrong, 
for that would be of very bad conſequence, and to avoid 
this, have a thermometer in the houſe, as a direction to 
regulate the degree of heat, | : 
Water 
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Water ſhould! be given to the plants about once a week, 
5 is a good heat ĩn the tan; but give them chis article 
moderately, and let as little as poſſible fall into eren en or 
between the leaves at this ſeaſon. 
For the conveniency of wateri eie and eber pte 


that are plunged in the bark-bed, you ſhould have a pipe 
made of tin: this ſhould be in three parts, or different 


pieces, in order that it may be ſhortened or le 
you ſee it convenient ; one of theſe joints, or pieces, ſhould 
have a funnel made at the largeſt end, for by pouring the 
water out of a handy watering-pot, into the funnel, the 
water is conveyed to any of the pots in any part of the bed, | 
with great eaſe to the gardener, and without pouring it into 
the heart of the plants, or in the leaſt diſturbing them. 

A tub, or ciſtern, if it could be convenient placed i in 
the hot · houſe, to hold water, juſt to take the chill off before 
it is given to the plants, would prove of adva 
All other tender exotic plants in the hot-houſe or love 
ſhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. 

The woody kinds will require it rn, but thoſe that are 
of the ſucculent tribe will require it but ſeldom, or, at . | 
but very little muſt be given them at a time. 5 

Every plant in the hot- houſe or ſtove ſhould be kept per- 
fectly clean from duſt or any ſort of foulnefs; if any thing 


of that nature appears on their leaves, let the' e 
ſorts be waſhed with a ſponge, &c. the others WT . 
ally watering them all over the top. 
Kidney-beans raiſod in the Hothouſt. 8 
Thoſe who have the conveniency of 4 ho- houſe, may 
rae early kidney-beans with little trouble. The" early 


dwarf ſorts are proper for this porpoſe and the ſpcckles 
dwarf alſo ſuecente remarkably well. ; 


The method is this : fill ſome large pots, cede: 


top of the wall that encloſes the ; but boxes are 


long, nine inches deep, ten or twelve inches wide at top, 


a drill along the middle an inch drop the beans in 
the drill, three inches a · part, and cover them a full inch. 


If you uſe pots for that purpoſe, plant tour beans in each 
pot, and plant them the ſame depth as in the boxes. 


When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the earth with 
a Uttle water, which will help the plants to riſe ; when 


-- they 


ened, as 


troughs or boxes with rich dry earth, and them on the , 


much the beft for this purpoſe; they ſhould be three feet 
and eight at bottom, which bein filled with earth; draw _ 
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they are up, water them frequently. The early white 
dwarf, ſpeckled dwarf, and the livered-coloured kidney- 
bean, are the beſt for this purpoſe. - 

Let the plants be ſupplied with proper waterings two or 
three times a weck, and they will grow freely, and ee 
r crops of beans i in March and April. | 

Plant a ſucceflional crop in a fortnight: or three wit $ 
aten in ſmall pots, ready for turning out with vol of 
earth? into the larger pots, &. 


Of 's ueumbers i in the 15 g. FR 


Cucumbers may alſo be raiſed and brought to early per- 
tection in the hot houſe, , + | 
Prepare for that purpoſe-fome hos the be length and 
depth as for kidney -beans; but they ſhould. be a foot or 
fifteen inches broad: fill theſe with ek earth, and place 
them up near the top glaſſes, or upon the top of the back 
or end flues, obſerving to place the bottom of the boxes a a 
a foot or more above the top of the fue. 
But the beſt mien for ROI or troughs, for cueum- 
means of ſupports, with - 


* * . 


ing them — —— or rather behind the place where 
che upper ends of the lights and the back roof joins. 

+ The ſeed may either be ſowed in mall pots, and placed 
in a dung hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the hot-houſe to 
raiſe the plants, or may be ſown at once in the boxes, ſix 
or eight ſeeds in a ſmall patch; and in a box of three feet 
long there may be two other patches; and when the plants 
are up, they ſhould be thinned out, leaving three or tour 
of the ſtrongeſt plants in each place. 

Or, if you raiſe the plants firſt in ſmall pots, phinged 
in the bark-bed, or in a dung hot-bed, let them be-after- 
wards tranſplanted, with the ball of earth about their oy 
into the boxes, or larger pots. 

When the-runners of the plants have ee to * out · 
ſide of the boxes, you may fix up ſome laths to ſupport the 
vines, Which ſhould be faſtened to them. Let them have 
water en , for ney will require it * qther ay: 
at leaſt. 4 * 

Early Strawberrias in the Hot-houſe. n 

| Strawberries may be brought to perfection in the bots 

houſe ; and if a few ny; ones are defired, * is the time 


to 1 The 
he 


} * Ft. 
1 1 


The ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries are the forts that will 


ke them up and plant them with a ball of eartk about 
3 heir roots ; but this 3 be done ſome time before yon 
lace them in the hot-houle,. See next month. | 


= 7 9 


haelmas, or in OQober, &c.. it would be better. 


laſſes, and let them have water frequently, eſpecially 
hen they are in bloſſom, and the fruit young; but ob- 
W-rving, that when they are in bloſſom” not to water too 
Preely over flowers, giving it only chiefly to the earth in the 
Wots. 1 | e 


/ Flowering-plants in the Het-houſe. © 


- - - 44171 


— 


ith the plants therein, any time this mon tn.. 
Particularly ſuch as pots of roſes and honey-ſuckles; pots 
f carnations, ſweet-williams, wall and ſtock July flowers, 
c. and pots or boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted 
cher in earth or ſ and.. 


W owers to blow at an early ſeaſon, by placing pots or boxes, 
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| lons was not begun laſt: month, it may now be 
ommenced the beginning or middle of this With a greater 
roſpect of fucceſs; obſerving exactly the ſame method in 
naking the ſeed hot- bed, ſowing the ſeed, and general 
nanagement of the bed and plants, as directed under 


Leicging out carly. Cucumbers and Melons raiſed las Month. 
If the cucumber and melon plants, which were raiſed 
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Wu. cceed beſt ; they ſhould be planted in pots, obſerving to 


* 


If the plants for this purpoſe. were to be potted: at Mi- ; 


Place the pots towards the front of the. houſe, near the 


nn the hot-houſe you may likewiſe bring many kinds f 


- 
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Foot s 5 Curnathivs nad Melons: FH f | \ FI ; 
HERE the raiſing of early cucumbers and me- 


e head cucumbers, &c. in the kitchen garden of January, 


s — 


a 


ke beginning of the laſt * ſuffered 1 Iv: 
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of the accidents that are attendant on them at this ſeaſon, 
they will now be arrived to a proper ſize for ridging out 
into a larger hot-bed, finally/to remain; a new l 
for one or more large frames, ſhould therefore be prepared 
in due time for their reception. - _ e ee 
Provide for that purpoſe, the beginning of this month, 
as much new horſe-dung as will make a bed for one or more 
frames, three feet and a half high. The neceflary quan- 
tity, is one tolerable cart load to every light; fo, if for a 
three-light frame, three load is requiſite ; or about fix and 
thirty or forty large wheel-barrows full; and fo in propor- 
tion for every ſuch frame. The dung being procured, let 
It be thrown up'in a high heap, and let it 15 eight, ten, 
or twelve days, ee to the condition of it, or quan- 
tity you intend to uſe. If poſſible, let the heap be turned 
over onee in the time, which will let the rank ſteam and 
N de ages of the dung paſs off; and by mixing the parts 
together, it will mellow, and prepare the dung well, by 
Which means it will work kindly, when made up in the 
bed; the heat will be ſteady and laſting, and not apt to 
bark ane nee 
The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the 
hot-bed: whe the bed 1. Making ſome of the longeſt — | 
into the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to hand, 
and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat it dawn with 
the fork from time to time as you go on. In this manner 
let the bed be carried ap neatly and ęven on every fide 
three feet and a half high; which ſubſtance may appear 
conſiderable at firſt, byt we muſt allow for ſettling, as it 
, will probably ſettle a foot in leſs than a fortnight. 
The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, 
which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the heat 
the ſaoner ; tilting one end of the lights a little, that the 
fteam may, paſs off. In a week after the bed is made, if it 
has ſettled unequally, take off the frame, and make the bed 
level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. 
Alfter this let the ſtate of the bed be daily examined with 
good attention; and when you find the violent heat is over, 
ou may lay in the earth, but be ſure ler the buroing heat, | 


over firſt. . 

Tube earth for this purpoſe ſhould be rich, and it ſhould 

alſo be quite dry; for that is a material article to be re- 

garded at this ſeaſon. The carih proper for e 
N | # ma 
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may be either any prepared compoſt of the tem erature of 
li 2 rich N n earth, or in default of this, may 
take a quantity from any of the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, provided it be naturally light and dry, and well 
enriched with dung; but chele earths ſhould 5 S 
three or four months before yon want to uſe them, fo ſhquld, 
in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in and thrown 
up in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open to the ſan and 
free air, mixing therewith at the ſame time ſome good tot - 
ten dung, breaking and blending both well together: a 
due quantity of this compoſt heap, ſhould be carried inte 
ſome ſhed, or other ſheltered place, open in front to the 
ſun, a month or fortnight at leaſt before yau want it, chat 
it may be preſerved perfectly dry for earthing the bed. 
Then when the bed is in order, lay about half a buſhe, 
or rather more, of earth, juſt under in the middle of each 
light, raifing each parcel of earth in a round hillock, ten 
or twelve inches high: then let thedpaces between the hil- 
- locks, and quite to the ſides of the frame, be covered with © 
the ſame ſort of earth, two or three inches thick, which is 
by degrees to be angmented till rarſed, as high as the top 
of the hills, as hereafter directed. F 
Ihe reaſon for laying the earth in little hills, is becauſe 
we may venture to uſe the bed ſome days ſooner than if it 
was to be earthed all over to the full thickneſs at once; 
for if the bed ſhould burn after the plants are in, you can 
more readily prevent the earth, and alſo the roots of the 
T plants, from being burnt. thereby, by drawing the earth 
away round the bottom of the hills as it burns, and ſupply 
the place ſtill with more freſh mold: ſo that if the 
was to be molded at once all over to the intended depth, 
the above precaution could not be praftiſed, ' © 


| As ſoon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the glaſſes; 
| and by the next day, the hiflocks of each will be warm; if 


they be, level the top of each a little, fo that they may be 
about eight or ten inches thick, or thereabouts ; then be- 


L gin to put in the plants. r 
4 Previous to this, obſerve, that having, laſt month, di- 
= reed the plants to be pricked into ſmall pots, they are now- 
Y to be turned out of theſe pots with the ball of earth entire, 
4 and planted, one pot of plants in each of the above hi 

5 of earth: but in order to have the whole ball of earth ad- 
( here cloſely about the roots, it is eligible to give the 


D 2 | Pots 
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pots ſome water the day before they are to be planted ; and 
the method of planting is this: having ſome pots of the ſtrong- 
eſt plants ready, lay your hand on the ſurface of the pot, tak - 
ing the ſtems of the plants carefully between your ſingers; 
then turn the mouth of the pot downwards, and ftrike the 
edge gently on the frame; the plants with the ball of 
earth to their roots, will come out entire; then, making 
a hole in the middle of each hillock of earth, place one 
pot of plants, with the ball entire, in each hole, cloſing 
the earth well round the ball; and let the top of each ball 
be covered about an inch, bringing the earth cloſe round 
the ſtems of the plants; then give a very moderate water= 
ing towards the outſide of the ball of the plants; obſerving 
to uſe ſuch as has ſtood in the bed long enough. to take 
the chillneſs off; and let as little as poſſible touch their 
ves and ſtems at this time: this done, then ſhut all the 
lights down cloſe for the preſent, till the ſteam riſes again 
fron, then mult be tiled a little in proportion to give it 
vent. | i ; 
The plants being now ridged out, it is neceſſary to cover 
the lights every night with mats, putting them on about 
half an hour, or an hour, or little more or leſs, after ſun- 
ſet, and uncover again in the morning about ſun-rifing : 
in Tovering up, never let the ends of the mat hang down 
low over + fides of the frame, which would ſtifle the 
plants, and draw up a hurtful ſteam. | 


Air muſtbe admitted to them every day, when the wea- 
ther is any thing favourable, by raifing one end of the 
glaſſes an inch or two, or in proportion to the ſharpneſs or 
mildneſs of the outward air and heat and ſteam of the bed. 
In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this ſea- 
fon, in cutting weather. to faſten a mat acroſs the ends of the 
lights, where tilted, to hang down over the place where the 
air enters the frame; the mat will break the wind, and 
ſharp air, before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be 
a a due proportion of air admitted, without expoſing them 
direQly to it; and there will alſo be full liberty to let the 
"ens, eee, lr Ret ag; 
_ Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes on nights with mats, 
if there be a firong heat, and great ſteam in the bed, 
let the lights be raiſed a little when you cover up, and let 
them remain fo all night, and uſe the mats as above men- 
TE OA 8 "tioned, 
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tioned, to hang down before the place where the glaſſes are 
raiſed. Ne ds 1 1 
One great article to be attended to now, is to ſupport a | 
conſtant growing heat in the hot-bed, ſo as to keep the 
plants in a regular growing ſtate. The firſt thing to be ob- 

- ſerved toward this, is that in fix or eight days after ridging * 
out the plants, provided the heat of the bed is become mo- 
derate, it will be very proper to lay ſome kind of dry long 
litter, ſuch as waſte hay, fern, ſtraw, &c. round the bed, lay- 
ing it near a foot thick, and as high as five or Ix inches up, 
the ſides of the frame : but this ſhould be particularly prac- 

tiſed if it is very wet weather, but more eſpecially if 
driving rains, or ſnow, as alſo if there be cold piercing 
winds ; all of which would chill the bed, and, without the 
above precaution, would. ſometimes occaſion ſuch ſudden 
and great decay of the heat, as to prove the manifeſt de- 
ſtruction of the plants: whereas the above lining of litter 
: _ will defend the Bed ag preſerve a fine heat till the dung 
begins naturally to decline, or decay of itſelf, which is 
generally in a month or five weeks after the bed is made, 
when the warmth of it muſt be renewed by adding a lining 
of freſh hot dung cloſe to its ſides. bets eg 
But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants are 
ridged out into this bed, you muſt mind that their roots _ 
have not too much heat; for it ſometimes happens that a 
bed, after the. mold and plants are in, will begin afreſh 
to heat ſo violently, as to burn the earth at the bottom of 
the hills; and, without ſome precaution is taken, the burn- 
ing will ſoon reach the roots of the plants: therefore, for 
the firſt week or ten days, let the bottom of the hillocks be 
at times examined, by drawing away a little of the earth; 
and if any burning appear, remove the burnt earth, re- 
place it with new, and, by drawing ſome of the earth away 
quite round, tet the hills be kept as narrow as they tt 
juſt ſtand, ſo as to ſupport the plants; and ſo let them re-._ 
main till the danger of burning is over; and then put the 
earth round them again. e N 
When the great heat abates, or the roots of the plants be- 
gin to appear through the ſides of the hillocks, then begin 
to add ſome earth all round them; about tliree days after, 
you may lay ſome more; and in two or three days after that, 
you may earth the bed all over, to the full thickneſs, ſo as 
to be equal with the tops of hillocks. But before you lay 
f = 3 ; . the-- 
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the freſh earth to the ſides of the hills, let it firſt be a night 
in the frame, laying it up towards the outſides, that it 
may acquire an equal degree of warmth with that in the 
bed; then it will not be in danger of chilling the roots of 
the plants. 

The next partieular care, is that of lining the hot-bed, 
when the heat declines; therefore, when you find the heat 
of the bed begins to decreaſe much, let a lining of good 
hot dung be applied in due time to the back or front of the 
bed, or to hoth, if the heat is very low. The dung for 
this purpoſe ſhould be prepared in the fame manner as at 
making the bed. „ b no that if there was a lining 
of dry litter laid ee the ſides of the bed, to defend it 
from wet, &c. as wa directed, this muſt firſt be r=, 
moved, before yo y the Uning of the dung, for this 
muſt de piled up 1 * to the ſides of the bed, about eigh- 
teen inches wide, and ſhould be raiſed About four or hve 
inches higher than the dung of the bed to allow for ſet- 
ting: lay ſome earth on the top of the lining, to keep the 
ſteam of the dung from coming up that way; which, if 
it did, wonid be a 5 where 

the lights are raifee to 8 and Mews bad conſe- 
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of Stopping vr Proving the above Plante. 


"The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, mould 
be ſtopped, or pruned, if not done before, at the firſt j Jaintz | 
this will cauſe them to ſend gut fruitful runners. 

This operation ſhould be performed when the plants have: 
two rough leaves, and when the ſecond rough leaf i ts about: 
the breadth of a ſhilling before it is fully expanded; for 
the ſooner it is done, the ſooner the plants WN N 
and · put out fruitful runners. 

It is to be done in the following manner: 

You will ſee ariſing at the bottom of the ſecond rough 
leaf, and as it were encloſed within it, the end of the firſt 
runner. This appears like a {mall bud; which bud, or 
runner, being the top of the plant, is now to be taken off 
cloſe, and may be done either with the point of a pen- 
knife or ſmall ſciſſars, or pinched off carefully with the 
finger and thumb; or, when it is very ſmall, it may be 


15 da: with the poins of x pim or nels; but, which- 
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ever way you take it off, be careful not to go ſo cloſe as 
to wound the joint from whence it i 
HFkfaving thus pruned, or ſtopped the plants at the firſt 
joint, they will y that means very quickly get ſtrength, 2s 
will plainly appear in a few days; and in about ten or 
twelve days, after being thus treated, wall each begin to 
ſend forth two or three ranners'; which runners will pro- 
bably ſhew fruit at their firſt, ſecond, or third joints ; for 
if che main or firſt runner was not to be topped as abov ©, 
it would perhaps run half a yard, or two Bet. in length, 
without putting out more runners to fill the frame, or with- 
_ out ſhewing a fingle. fruit; ſo that it is upon theſe lateral 
ſhoots or runners, produced after ſtoppiug the plants, that 
dhe fruit is moſt kkely firſt to appear Mn any tolerable time 
in the ſeaſon : but let it be alſo obſerved; that when the 
faid lateral ſhoots have three joints, and that if any of them 
do not then ſhew fruit at either of the joints, it will be 
. proper to pinch off the tops of fuck ſhoots at the third joint; 
Which will promote their putting forth a fupply of two a 
three new ſhoots ; ſome or all of which will moſt likely 
be fruitful; and after this, let the plants take their own. 
courſe of growth; and if the bed is well managed, and if 
the plants are forward, they will probably produce fruit 
the end of this month, or beginning of next; but far the 
further management of the 1280 ed and * ſee * 


Ko month. 


of Jowing C reunber as Melon Seed. 


As there may be many pe who did not e begin laſt 
month to ſow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be 
proper to take notice, that the beginning of this month is- 

mill a good time to begin that work, — a ſeed hot- 
bed for ſowing the ſeed, as directed in 
Thoſe which are ſown at this time wi a, with good ma- 
nagement, produce fruit in the end bf March, or beginning | 
of April; and thoſe ſown in the middle or latter end of _ 
month, will have fruit the endof April, and will bear plen- 
tifally in May. | 
The beginning af this month is à very good time to be- : 
gin to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames, | 
The feed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 
cucumbers or melons, muſt be of the ſame dimenfions, and 
the ſeed ſown „and the plants 3 — 
+ | ut... 
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But obſerve, that to be well ſupplied with either cucum- 
ber or melon plants, either to plant in new beds, or to have 
a reſerve in caſe of accidents to any already planted out, it 
will be very proper to ſow ſome ſeed; at three different 
times this month. _ 4 4-001 
Or theſe may be ſown each time, in ſuch hot-beds or ridges 
as are already made; and, when fit to prick out, let it be 
in ſmall pots, as directed in raiſing the plants laſt month, 
and planged in the back part of the ſame beo. 
They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or 
to ſupply any deficiency in the preſent beds. Fg 
EL Forcing Apparag ur. 
Hot- beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made any 
time in this month. 3 ee T 
For the purpoſe of forcing, aſparagus, we muſt be pro- 
vided with proper plants; theſe are previouſly raiſed in the 
natural ground from ſeed, as hereafter directed, which be- 
ing tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed into other beds in the 
common ground, and having two or three years growth _ 
there, they are then in a proper ſtate for forcing : obſery- 
ing, that the neceſſary quantity is from about fiveto fix or 
ſeven hundred for a bed for a three-light. frame, and ſo in 
proportion, for the plants are crowded. very cloſe, in order 
that by having as many plants as poſſible in each frame, 
they may produce a proportionable ſupply of aſparagus, 
to recompenſe ſufficiently for the great trouble and expence 
_ requiſite in forcing. ids . ot 
he hot-beds, for this purpoſe of forcing payne, are 
made of freſn horſe- dung, full of heat, and muſt be made 
very ſubſtantial; provide, therefore, a. proper quantity of 
the above ſort of dung, and ſhake it up in a heap as di- 
reQed for cucumber hot-beds ; and in a week or fortnight, 
according to the quality and quantity of the dung, it will 
be of a proper temperature for making the hot- bet. 
The 1 being thus in order, then prepare to make the 
- Hot-bed, either upon level ground if the ſituation is wet, 
or for the convenience of having plenty of good earth at 
hand for earthing the bed, it may be made in a conve- 
nient quarter of the kitchen garden, where may be digged 
a trench the width of the intended bed, and about a foot 
deep, laying the earth ready for uſe : then let the hot-bed 
be made for one or more three - light frames in a range, 
| Edi Es allowing 


2 \ o 


- 


= 
allowing for it to be three or four inches wider on every 
fide than the frame, and make it a yard high at leaſt, and 
when at its proper height, level the top even and ſmooth: 
then directly, without putting on the frame, as yer, earth 
it all over fix or ſeven inches thick, for the immediate 
reception of the plants, for no time muſt be loſt in making ' 
the moſt of the hot-bed, in forcing aſparagus; but remark- - 
ing the frame muſt not yet be n on, for the heat of the 
bed being very ſtrong at firſt, the framing it would make 
_ it hen ò ͤ TIO RT A TT ITED” 
The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having 
a proper quantity of aſparagus plants, proceed to place them 
on the ſurface of the earth, previouſly raiſing at one end z,, 
ſmall ridge of earth five or 2 inches high, againſt which 
to place the firſt courſe of plants. This done, mark on 
the ſurface the width of the frame, and then begin and 
place the plants againft this little ridge of earth, as cloſe to | 
one another as poſſible, then place others againſt theſe in 
the ſame manner; and ſo continue laying them one againſt 
another, as cloſe every way as poſſible to the width of the 
mark for the frame, from one end to the other of the bed, 
with their tops or crowns all upright, and of an equal le- 
vel: then when the whole-bed is thus planted, let ſome 
_ moiſt earth be directly banked up againſt the outſide roots, 
all around, as high as their tops; which done, cover the 
eros of the roots all over with light rich earth, about 
two inches thick, 'which conclades the work for the pre- 
ſent ; till the buds or young ſhoots of the aſparagus begin 
to appear through the earth. e e ad 's 6 1 
| © When the buds therefore of the aſparagus begin to 4p. 
pear through the ſurface of the earth, then prepare to add 
another portion of three or four inches depth of more 
mold: previous to this, a wreath of chick ſtraw- bands 
ſhould be fixed round the top of the earth of the bed, cloſe © 
to the edge, to ſecure this farther ſupply of earth, and to 
— the frame on: for this purpoſe make ſome large firaw-- 
ands or ropes, three or four inches thick; and Raving a 
quantity of ſmall, ſharp- pointed wooden pegs, fix the ſtrau/- 
band down neatly along the top of the earth, next the 
edge, juſt in the proper place, to receive the bottom of the 
frame, for it ſerves both to ſecure the ſecond covering of 
earth, and ſupport the frame, when it is put on; when the 
wreath is thus fixed, then cover the young buds of the af: 
os N _ Paragus -- 
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| Paragus all over with a ſupply of light earth, three or four 
inches thick, or as high as the top of the aforeſaid wreath ; 
for there muſt be a ſufficient depth of earth for the buds to 
ſhoot through, that they may be of a 2 length. 
. Having applied the ſecond addition of e 
judge that all danger from burning is over, it will be proper 
to put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of ftraw- 
bands; and as ſoon as thus placed, put on the lights. 
Aſter the frame is placed on the bed, it is neceſſary, if 
there is a great ſteam, to raiſe the lights at top occaſionally 
an inch high, or thereabouts, to give the ſteam vent to paſs 


away, and to admit freſh air, but eſpecially when the buds. 


- Art begin to appear. | < BP Boat 
* Obſerve, that if during the time the bed is without the 
frame, there ſhould happen exceſſive rains, or great ſnow, 
it is proper to cover occaſionally with mats, or ſtraw, &c. 
Zut it muſt be remarked that, for the firſt week, or fort- 


night, after the bed is made, and the aſparagus planted, that 


the ſtate of its warmth ſhould be every day carefully exa- 
* maned ; for that purpoſe, thruſt two long ſticks down be- 


twixt the roots into the dung, in different parts of the bed; 
when, upon drawing up the ſticks, once or twice a day, 


and feeling the lower end, you can readily judge of the 


rn td of heat: if it is found to be ſo violent as to threaten | 
to 


burn the earth and ſcorch the roots, it will m that caſe 
be adviſeable to bore, with a long thick ftake, ſeveral wide 
holes in the dung, on each fide of the bed, alſo in the 


earth juſt under the roots, ta let in the air, and to let the ' 


rank ſteam and burnin LIT ay the dung paſs off more 
freely; but, when the heat is 
muſt be cloſed again. ES ; | 
__ Likewiſe obſerve, when the heat is moderate, it will be 
very proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the 
des of the bed, which will preſerve a fine kindly growing 
heat, and will defend. the bed from being chilled by heavy 
rains, ſnow, &c. 5 8 
But in the next place obſerve, that by the time the frame 


is put on, the heat will be beginning to decline, when you 
Tow as poſſible ; which is to 
be done by applying a lining of hot dung to the ſides of it, 


ſhould prepare to renew it as 


as directed for cucumber and melon beds. | 
. Freſh air muſt be admitted in fine weather daily, eſpeci- 
ally is the heat of the bed is ſtrong, when the buds begin 
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earth, then, if you 
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again to appear, for freſh air is neceſſary both to give them 
colour, and prevent their drawing up too faſt and weak; 
therefore, in tine ſunny days, either tilt the upper ends of thi - 
lights an inch or two, or ſhove them a little down, as Y 
be convenient; but keep them cloſe in all cold or very b 
weather, and always on nights. 
| Bs oro to cover-the glaſſes every night with mats „ 
* : 
The bed, if made and managed as directed, will begin to 
produce aſparagus abundantly in four or five qi") and. 
provided the heat be kept up, will continue producing bu ds 
im great plenty for about three wecks. A bed for a 2 . 
light frame will, for that time, produce three or four hun- 
dred buds a week. 5 
The method of gathering the aſparagu s in 8 
to thruſt your finger down gently into ths earth, and bra 
the buds ff cloſe to the roots, which they will readily do; 
but the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in the na- 
2 = round, would, by reaſon. of the buds coming up ſo 
ick one os another, deſtroy as many or more 
than you gather. N 
When it is intended to — ſupply of aſpa- : 
ragus in the winter and fpridg ſeaſon, till that in the na- 
tural ground comes in, you-ſhould make 2 new hot-bed 
DN vel en | ſt alſo be for 
A quantity o plants muſt alſo every 
new bed; for thofe which have. been dar geg, in a 12 0 
bed, are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either 1 in a hot-bed | 
er natural ground. | 


'Thoſe perfons ae raiſe plants for forcing, mould | 


ſow ſome ſeed every year, im a bed of rich earth, as di. 


rected below ; obſervmg, when the plants are one year old, 
to tranſplant then into an open ſpot, in rows, nine inches 
aſunder, and about the ſame 
they have two = three: ſummers th, they are then fit 
to be taken kf r forcing ; but if they ſtand three years 
harm you chem up, they will produce much larger 
u 
kts Kew to have three different pieces of ground 
always employed at the ſame time with aſparagus plauts 
for the above-purpoſe ; that is, one piece for the ſeed-bed 
with ſeedlin 9 which ſhould never ſtand: longer man 
one year before W 9 two pieces to 1 
4 W 4 


ce in the row: When 
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with tranſplanted plants: one to be a year's growth from 
the time of planting before the other; by which method 
of ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and planting out a quantity of 
plants every ſpring, you will, after the firſt. three years, 

obtain a freſh: piece of plants every year, fit for forcing. 
The ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 
or firſt fortnight in March; it ſhould be ſown in a ſpot of 
light rich ground; ſow it tolerable thick and tread it down 
evenly, then rake it into the ground, in a.regular manner. 
See March. 5 Ah 5 
I' be ſeaſon to tranſplant en R from the ſeed- bed is 
in March, obſerving the method as directed in that month, + 
IlI!be ſeaſon ta begin to make hot - beds for forcing theſe 
plants, is according to the time you deſire to have the plants 
fit for uſe; for inſtance, if you deſire them at Chriſtmas 
begin in the ſecond or third week in November. 
SBVauch perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them- 
ſelves for forcing, or ſuch as deſire to be furniſhed with 
plants for that purpoſe till their own is ready, may in ei- 
ther caſe be furniſhed with them, at moſt of the kitchen 
| 28 near great cities, but particularly thoſe near 
ndon, many of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely - - 
for ſale, and at a fit age for forcing. Sm 
They fell them generally by the rod of ground they grow 
upon, and about eight or ten ſhillings is the price: there 
are generally between twa and three hundred roots in a 
rod; and two and a half or three rods at moſt, is ſuffi» 
cient for a three-light frame. EPO... Wy 
_-  Theſeplants, if properly packed up in hampers; or boxes, 
with ſtraw, may be conveyed to a great diſtance: I have . 
had them come ſixty miles in the winter ſeaſon for forcing, 
when they have come very ſafe, and produced buds plen- 


tifully« . | 
Tor « a 3 Muſe rooms. VE” \ f BY 
Take eare that the muſhroom beds are till well defended 
from heavy rains and froſt ; both of Which would deſtroy 
J PETS ( . 3 
The covering of ſtraw ſhould never be leſs than twelve 
or fifteen inches thick, on every part of the bed. If the 
a wet at any time has penetrated quite through any part of 
the 7 Bt the wet ſtraw be removed, and replaced 
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For the nn eee ds theſe beds, ſee ys 
tember. 


r e eee mae Banns: ene 


The e of this month you may make ahot-bed fos 
Fa early kidney-beans. 
Prepare for that purpoſe ſome new horſe-dung, as dis 
rected for cucumber and other hot-beds ; ; with which let the 
beds be made about two feet and an half high, and long 
enough for one or more frames; Make the urface of the 
© bed even and ſmooth, and put an. the frame. When the. 
heat is become moderate, let the bed be covered with rich 
light earth, ſeven or eight inches thick; then draw drills _ 
from the back to the front of the Frame, a foot aſunder, 

and an inch deep. Drop tae beans therein, two or three 

inches apart, and cover them an inch deep, with earth. - 

The beſt fort for this purpoſe is the yellow, or liver co- 
. Ioured kidney-bezan, becauſe they come earlier, and do not 
run ſo ſtrong or rampant as the other ſorts ; you-may al ſo 
plant the ſpeckled dwarf kind, which Will continue longer 
in bearing than the other ſarts.. When the plants begin 
to appear, raiſe the lights every day, to admit air, Which 
will ſtrengthen them. When they, are ap. let them have 
moderate ſprinkliags of water at times. 


For their further management, bee the . 6 Kidney. 
An in the work of March: Tei N 
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5 che different ſorts. of ſmall Gllading 0 once a > . 
or ten days, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rap, and 
lettuce, &c. r gt 
Theſe ſmall. herbs, if open mild weather, may now be 

ſown in beds or borders of hatüral earth, in the common 
ground; but, provided you have the conveniency, it with, 
notwithſtanding, be proper to ſhelter the bed with a frame 
and lights ; or with bell or hand- glaſſes; or, where: theſe 
are wanting, you may ſow the 2 on warm borders, and 
25 them at night, and 1 in bad weather, with ne 
Or mats. 
_ Chooſe for theſe ſeeds. a <4 pot of dry light ground; and | 
\;- 8 digging i it, let the-earth " well broken, and alſo well j 
raked, to make the earth fine, and the ſurface ſmooth; then f 
draw mailen drills * north to ſouth, about — inches 
5 under; 


— 


: 
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quarter of an inch deep with the earth; and, if it is in- 
tended to cover with glaſſes, ler them be directly put on; 


and when the plants come up, give air by raiſing the lights, : 
or by taking them off in fine days. 2 


But if the weather ſhould now prove very cold, ſuch as 
froſt, ſnow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant fupply of 
theſe ſmall herbs are wanted, or that they-are wanted A a 
hurry, wy at any particular time, it will, for the greater 
. certainty of procuring them, be fil! proper, where it can 
be obtained, to raiſe them in a flight hot-bed. 
Make the bed with freſh horſe-dung, about fifteen inches 
hagh, ſet on the frame, and cover the bed witty earth, four 
or five inches thick. 


Sow the ſeed on the fackace, each ſort ſeparate; and fift 


as much earth over as will juſt cover it; pur on the lights, 


and when the plants appear, give plenty of air. . 
About the middle of the month, if open and mild-wea- - 


ther, you may begin to ſow ſmall fallading on warm bot. 


ders, in the open ground; and, if the weather continue 
mild, it will ſucceed tolerably well without any covering. 

When theſe plants, both under cover and in the open 
ground, begin to comefap, they fometimes raiſe the earth 


in a kind of cake upon their tops, which conſequently re- 
tards their growth; they may be greatly aſſiſted by — — 2 


or whiſking the earth lightly with your hand, or 
end of a {mall flender birch broom, which will break, ſe- 


arate, and ſcatter the earth; after which the plants "will 5 


- ſhoot freely, and rife regularly in every part. 
When theſe young plants in the open ground hap) 
to be attacked with morning hoar froſts, - that if, before 

the ſun riſes upon them, you water them out of a water- 

ing-pot with the roſe or head on, to waſh off the wor 
rime, it will prevent them from changing black and og 
off, and they will continue freſh and good for uſe ; 


the ſun firſt comes and thaws i they nan become | 


black * * of little worth. 
© Care of Cauli Hou . 


W in frames, ſhould have the froe- OX oy 


every mild day, by — the glaſſes entirely of. _ 
About the end of the month, you may tranſplant forms 


| of the ſtrongeſt plants — 


main. 
\ 


aſunder ; ſow the ſeed very thick, and cover it about a E | 


— 


raiſe ſome plants to ſucceed the early crops ; but in order 
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main, Plant them in a rich ſpot of ground, allowing them 
thirty inches, or a yard diſtance each way. p- q 
Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glaſfes, ſhould alſo be 
thinned out, when there are too many; that is, if there are 
more than one plant or two under each glaſs, let all above 
that number taken away. Obſerve to take up the 
weakeſt, and let the ſtrongeſt remain under each glaſs, and 
draw ſome earth up round their ſtems at the ſame time. 
The plants which are taken up ſhould be planted in another 
ſpot of ground, allowing them the ſame diſtance as above. 
In tranſplanting cauliflowers, it is the'euſtom with ſack - 
gardeners as are obliged to make the moſt of their ground, 
to ſow, on the ſame piece, a crop of ſpinach and radiſhes, 
which turns out to good account, without in the leaſt re- 
tarding the growth of the cauliflower-plants ; for by the 
time they begin to advance any thing conſiderably, the 
radiſhes and ſpinach will be all cleared off for uſe; but 
when this is intended, it is moſt eligible to ſow the ſeed 
before the cauliflowers' are planted : a week or fortnight, 
or more before, if thought neceſſary. e 


0 Sawing Cauliflower-Seced. 55 5 . * | 
Sow cauliflower#ſeed the beginning of this month, to 


to bring the plants up ſoon, and to forward them twelve 
days or a fortnight in their growth, it will be proper to ſow 
theſe in a flight hot-bed. _ Ha” 2 „ 
f Make the about twenty inches thick of dung, and 
put a frame on; then lay four or five inches thick of rich 
earth over the bed. „ S 3 4 -- 4 48S 

| Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then put the glaſs on. 
When the plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raiſing the glaſſes a conſiderable height; and in mild wea- 

ther the lights may be taken entirely off in the day-tim 
for the plants muſt not be kept too cloſe, for that would 
draw them up weak. | „ 
But where there is not the convenience of a frame for 
the above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad 
weather with mats, fixing hoops, long ſticks, or poles, 
1 and over theſe draw the mats. | 
Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate ſhow- 
. of ria e 
5 n nb " Tranſplant 
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EO Tranſplant Cabbage. . 


Early ſugar- loaf cabbages, and other cabbage- plants : 


ſhould be tranſplanted this month where they are to remain. 
If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning of the month; but 


if they are weakly, or much cut by the froft, do not put 


them out before the end of this month, or beginning or 
middle of March. 92 7 


Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 


apen ſituation, and let ſome rotten dung be dug in. Put 


in the plants in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and al- 
low the ſame diſtance between the rows, if deſigned to 
ſtand to grow to full ſize for a main crop: but if intended 
to cut them up young, in May and Jane, plant them 
only half a yard, or two feet aſunder. | 


— 


Sow Cabbages and Sawoys. 


Sow ſome ſugar-loaf, and large autumnal cabbage-ſeed, 4 


about the middle or latter end of the month, for autum 
uſe. Theſe will ſucceed the early plants, for they will be 
it to cut in Auguſt and September, &c. pee ; 


But if the winter has been ſevere, and deſtroyed manyof 
the plants which were ſown laſt Auguſt, to ſtand the winter 


for an early crop, it will, in that caſe, be proper to ſow 


ſome of the early ſeed, as ſoon in the month as the weather 


will permit; and, if a few is forwarded by ſowing them 
in a ilight hot-bed, it would be a great advantage. 
So / alſo ſome red cabbages for next winter's ſupply. 


1 


Savoy-ſeed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about the 


middle or latter end of this month. - 

__ Thoſe which are ſown now will be ready in September, 
and they will be finely Wen by October, and will con- 
tinue in good perfection all November and December, &c. 
Cabbages and ſavoys for ſeed may be planted this month, 

if not done before. Take up the plants in a dry day, 

clear off all the large leaves, and ol 


5 Soxving early Celery. OT 83 
About the middle, or towards the latter end of th 


month, prepare a {mall bed of light rich earth in a warm 


border, 


© 


ant them three feet 
aſunder each way, by the method explained laſt month, 


placing them ſo deep that no part but the cromm of the 


— 


of 


* 
* 


* 
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border, to ſow ſome upright celery-ieed in, for an Inge 


Crop 


Planted out, but only juſt a 


Break the earth very fine; and either ſow the { 
the rough ſurface, and . rake it in lightly, or firſt ks | 
the ſurface ſmooth y ſow the ſeed- thereon, and cover it 
with light earth, ſifted aver near a quarter of an inch 
. deep ; or the ground being formed into a three or four 
feet wide bed, and the ſurface raked, then with the 
back of the rake trim the earth evenly off the ſurface 4 
quarter of an inch deep, into the alley; ſow the ſeed 
on the bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it 
evenly;. and lightly - trim the ſurface ſmobth.—But 
thoſe w ho deſire to have the plants come in pretty forward, 
ſhould ſow the ſeed in a 2 at hot-bed, under a frame 
and lights, or hand-glaſſes ; _ in default of -theſe, cover 
on nights and bad weather with mats, being careful in 
either method when the plants come up, to admit them 
the free air every mild day.— The plants for this ſowing 

come in for uſe in July. | 

There ſhould ogy 0 m any of theſe early G plants 

ew to come in before the ge- 


neral erop; for wy, Will Toon Pipn.s in Kae heart, and run 
up for ſeed. * 


Rahe 0 oy Eve 9 


"Dig: a warm n border, the hn of this 3 to few 2 
ſome radiſh-ſeed in. Let ſome of the ſhort-topped radiſh- 
ſeed be ſown now, to ſucceed thoſe of the ſame ſort that 
were ſown laſt month. Dig another piece at the ſame 
time, and ſow it with ſalmon radiſh-ſeed ; they will fuc- 
ceed the ſhort tops. About a fortni ht or three weeks 
—_ let ſome more of both ſorts be ſown, that there may 

ular ſupply of theſe roots in their proper ſeaſon. . 

em all generally be ſowed broad-caſt on the rough 
Ne and if light dry ground, tread them down eveny, 
and rake them in with an even hand. | 
| You may ſow among the radiſh a ſprinkling of 6 
and lettuce · ſeed; the ſpinach will come in after the radiſh, A 
and the lettuce after the ſpinach. 


If early radiſhes are required as ſoon as fible, let 


ſome dwarf ſhort-tops be "ned in a lender IE, oY 


mo manner WI_ on _— 


—_ 


N 


hg 
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| 77 urnep-rooted Radiſs. | 
Sow a few of the {mall turnep radiſſ to, draw for fallads 


in April and May; they eat criſp, and are agreeably fla- 


voured. See March and April, for particulars of them. 
: 1 — 4 Spinach. 5 
Sow ſpinach about the beginning of this month, if mild 


weather; let ſome good ground be got ready for this ſeed, 


and fow it thin and regular, and rake it in evenly. . 
Spinach may be ſown between rows of cabbages, cauli- 

flowers, and beans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce. The 
ſmooth- ſeeded kind is the beſt to fow now; and if deſired 


to have 3 conſtant ſupply, let the ſowings be repeated 


every fortnight or three weeks. See the work of March. 


85 Sawing and planting Lettuces. . 
About the beginning of this month, if the weather is 
mild, you may ſow ſeveral forts of lettuce-ſeeds, on warm 
borders. The white and green coſs kind, and the Celicia 
and cabbage lettuce, are proper forts to ſow now ; y 
may alſo ſow fome of the — Dutch and Imperial let- 
tuces, or any other forts : let the ſeeds be ſo¼. toierabiy 


thick, and rake them in lightly as ſoon as ſown. 


If the weather ſhould be cold at the beginning of the 


month, you may ſow cofs, or other lettuce- ſeeds, in a 


frame, and cover them occaſionally with glaſſes or mats, 
on nights and ſharp weather; obſerving, that when of due 
ſize they are to he tranſplanted in the full ground. 4 

But, in order to have a few come in pretty forward for 
tranſplanting, there may be a little green and white coſs 
ſown on a gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to tranſ- . 


plant a fortnight ſooner than thoſe in the full ground. 


Ul 


for uſe, and is the beſt ſort to ſow early. | 
'Lettuces which have flood the Winter in warm borders, 


The green coſs lettnce is the hardieſt, comes in ſooneſt 


or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this month, be thin- 


ned out where they ſtand too cloſe: let them be thinned 


regularly, leaving them a foot diſtance each way, for 


they will require ſo much room to grow to their full fize : 
the plants which are drawn out, ſhould be planted in an 
open ſpot of rich ground, .a foot aſunder; and give a lit- 


tle water as ſoon as planted, 


\. Carrots. 


*% 


7M 
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Carrots and Parſneps. © 


Prepare ſome ground about the middle or latter end of 
this month, in which to ſow carrots and eps. 

Theſe roots grow largeſt in light ground, and the farther 
from trees the better; for they thrive beſt in an open ex- 
poſure. Let the ground he trenched one full ſpade deep 
at leaſt, but if double digged two moderate ſpades; it will 
be of particular advantage in promoting long handſome 

* of the carrots and parſneps; let the clods be 
well broken, and lay the ſurface even. 

They muſt be ſowed- ſeparately, each ſort in ting 

- compartments ; either dividing the ground into four or 
five feet-wide beds, or remain in one continued plot ; ſow 
the ſeed on the rough ſurface, and not too thick ; as foon - 
as fown, and if light dry ground, tread them in evenly 
with the feet pretty cloſe 8 then rake the ground. 
See next month. - 

Plant carrots, parſhops, and beets, for fed; let them 

| be FOR in rows two feet aſunder, 5 


Beats. 


Tuis i is now. the —— fo ch dee ors 
ef beet; the red beet for its large rot; 28 
| white ſorts for their leaves in ſoups, flewing, n 
Beet- ſeed being pretty large, it ia an e ble WY 
eicher to ſow it 15 drills, in order that it may be more 
- regularly interred in the earth, all an equal. depth, or w 
dot it in with a blunt-ended dibble in rows ; let drills be 
drawn with'an hoe, about an inch deep, and ten or twelve 
inches aſunder; ſow the feed therein thinly, aud earth 
it over an inch thick; and if you ſow it 'by in, 
have a blunt dibble, and] in lines a foot aſunder, dot holes 
an inch deep, and fix or eight"inches diftance in the row, 
dropping three ſeeds in each as you go on, and cover them 
in: ahd when the plants come up, leave only: one of the 
ſtrongeſt i in each hcle. - 
The red and the other forts muſt be ſown ſeparine, for 
it is the root of the red fort on! chat is uſed, e ee 
leaves of the white and green kinds. 
_ But if you do not chooſe to ſow the fed in drills, it 
ſhould be ſown in a piece of ground, whoſe ſurface · lies 
»retty rough; then tread in the { ſeed, and rake it with a 
Luge Few that the feed may be buried a proper depth. 
' ; 9 


* 
1 


* 
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SN Onions and Leeks. | 


About the middle, or latter end of this month, you may 


get ſome ground ready for ſowing onions and leeks. 
Chooſe a piece for each where the ground is good, and 


not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten dung in, it 


will be of great advantage to the plants. Either divide 
the ground into four or five feet wide beds, or ſow the 
ſeed in one continued compartment: ſow it in a dry day, 
on the rough ſurface, moderately thick, and as regularly 
as poſſible; then tread them down evenly, and rake them 


* 


in with regularity. 


Or there may be a thin ſprinkling of leek-ſeed ſown 
with the onions, the onions being generally at their full 
growth, and drawn off, in the middle of Auguſt; the 
leeks will then have full ſcope, and grow to a large ſize. 


But when it is intended to ſow leeks, in order to be af- 
terwards tranſplanted into another ſpot, they ſhould be 


ſown ſeparately, and pretty thick, in beds about four feet 
broad. 5 | 


The leeks are generally fit to tranſplant in June and 


July. Obſerve the directions there given. 
In ſowing onions and leeks, let the ſame rule be ob- 
ſerved now as directed in March; that is, with regard to 


the neceſſity of treading and not treading in the ſeed, and 


of the neceſſity in particular caſes of dividing the ground 
IEF) Planting Beans. 


Dig an open ſpet of ground the beginning of this month. 


for a crop of beans. indſor, Toker, and Sandwich, and 


other large beans, are the propereſt to plant at this ſeaſon 


\ 


for full crops. Plant theſe large beans in rows a full yard 
aſunder, and plant them five or fix inches diſtant in the 
row. : be f a Ke: 

You may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of beans, if 
required. Several of them are great bearers ; ſuch as the 
opens; Mumford's, white-bloſſomed, broad Spaniſh, 
and the lik | 


— 
— 


4 0 


e kinds. See the catalogue; planting them in 
rows two feet and a half, or a yard aſunder, either by dib- 


ble, or drill them in three inches deep. 


* 


| Sewing. 
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Sonving Peas. $44 prot 


Sow a principal crop of peas 'the Deja of this 
month, in an open piece of Le may ſtill continue 
ſowing A ſuceef on of the hotſpurs, and other ſmall kinds; 
and it is now a fine ſeaſon to abi: Full crops of the large 
ſorts. of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, rouncivals, '&c. 

Por the marrowfats and other large peas,” draw drills 
three feet and a half aſunder; bat of you intend to ſet 
ſticks for theſe large kinds of peas to climb upon for ſup⸗- 
port, you muſt draw drills four feet aſunder to ſow 

a chen i I, 

| Hotſpur, and ober aller kinds of peas, ould be ſown 
in drills a yard aſunder; and if you intend to place ſticks 
for them to run upon, allow three ot ere * diſtance 
. between the rows. {1 


; - Earthing uþ Beans and 21 


Beans and peas which are up, and by oY 
derable height, ſhould have earth drawn up to their ſtems; 


which will ſtrengthen them, and protect them from froſt. 
| Lern Gone nee 9 75 * 


|  Scorzonera, Salſafy, and 2 Bart.” 
The latter end of the month you may ſow forzonera 
falſafy, and Hamburgh parſley. - 
+ 'Theſe plants are in fo ome families muck ee for | 
their roots, which are the only parts that are eaten. | 
The roots run pretty deep in the ground, in the manner 
of carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten either 
lang or with fleſh-meat, like youn carrots, e. 
Theſe are fir for uſe from I dly till thy + 7; * 
Dig a e for each where the ground is light, — 8 | 
an open ſituation. Sow the ſeed thin and even, on ſepa- | 
rate ſpots, either in ſhallow-drills ſix or eight in *. 
diſtance, and earthed over half an inch, or ſowed on the 
rough ſurface, and rake them in equally: they are all to 
Ne where ſowed, and the n pogo of to 1 — 
ance. | 


Borage, Burnet,” Loveage, ae & "op 


. You, may ſow horage, burnet, clary, and mari las, 
erach, carduus, dill, fennel, bugloſs, orrel, and ſu _ 
8 | _ herbs,--- 


- 
— * 


* 


of all the 
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herbs, about the middle, or any time of this month, 


when the weather 1s open.. 

Angelica and Dunge may alſo be ſown at the ſame 
time. 

So all the above ſeeds thin, and each ſort ſeparately, 
an a bed or border of light earth, and rake them in evenly ; 
but the angelica and loveage delight in moiſt ſdils ; ſome 
gp may both remain where ſowed, thinning 
the plants a foot or more aſunder ; and ly planted out 


in ſummer in beds. See June. 


Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Hy/fop. 


Thyme, marjoram, hyſſop, and ſavory, may be ſown 
about the latter end of this month, Let a warm ſpot of 
light rich ground, where it is not wet,. be prepared for 
theſe ſeeds ; dig it neatly, break the earth fine, and make 
the ſurface ſmooth.; ſow the ſeeds thereon, each ſort in 


| ſeparate beds, and rake them in light and evenly. 


They may remain, ſome where ſowed, and the reſt 


| planted ous in 1 c. 


— 
— 


Hhallots 3 in. Let the beds 


Coriander 20S Gberwil. 1 998 


— 


_ Coriander and chervil, for ſoups and fallads, &c. may 
be ſown any time this month, when the weather is open. 
Draw ſome ſhallow. drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein thin- 
ly, and cover them rather more than a quarter of an inch 
with mold, eſpecially the-coriander-ſeed. _ 

Theſe plants are always to remain where ſowed; and, 
os they ſoon fly up to ſeed, muſt be ſowed every monch, &c. 


Garlick, 8 and Shallots, ; 


Prepare ſome beds to plant garlick, rocambole, and 
four feet wide, and plant the 
roots in rows length-wiſe in the beds: nine inches ſnould 
be allowed between the rows: the roots ſhould be planted 


ix inches diſtant fram each other 1 in the row, and two. or 
. three inches deep. 


They may be planted either wich. a dibble, or in drills 
Sr with a hoe. - 


Sowing Paxſicys. 
This i is a proper time to ſow the full erop of parſley, 


| either |; in drills along the edges of the quarters, or borders; 


GT - 


* 
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or in continued rows nine inches aſunder, as directed ne 
laſt, and ſucceeding months. . e | 
& | a 8 ; Potatoes. ; 5 8 1 5 | A 
| Potatoes may be planted, about the middle or latter end 
of this month, if open weather. ( hr dr ren 
, Theſe plants are propagated by planting their roots, 
being the potatoe itſelf, either whole, or in -pieces, It 
will be beſt to procure tolerable large roots, and divide 
and cut each into two; three, or more pieces, minding 
that every piece be furniſhed with one or two buds, or. 
CFE „ 2p 940 he oth 
They muſt be planted in rows, | eighteen” inches or two 
feet aſunder; anda foot or fifteen inches diſtant rom each 
other in the row, and plant them about four or five inches 


de e e ' p . 411 1 
; „ of planting them is either with a large 
dibble, making a hole for each ſet, or holeing them in by _ 
making ſmall openings with a ſpade, or may be planted as 
Fou dig or plough the ground, by placing them in the 
_- trenches or furrows, allowing them the diſtances abaye- 
NUM... 44 4 Rs a 4 8 q „ a 504g 
Baut for the particular method of planting theſe rooks, 
ſee the Kitchen Garden for Marel. 
„  Horſe-Radifs, 3 . 
Ihnhis plant is propagated by cuttings of the root; either 
cut from the top an inch or two long, or the old roots cut 
into pieces of that len gt th ory * 152d 
Ihe method is this; firſt procure a quantity of praper 
- ſets, which may be either the ſmall off. iets chat ariſe om 
the aides of the main roots, of which take-cuttiugs'of their 
tops an inch or two long; or may uſe alſo the topor.crowns 
of the old roots, when taken up for uſe, in cuttings of the 
above length; or in default of a ſufficiency of crowns or 
tops of either, you may divide a quantity of old knotty 
roots into cuttings of an inch or two long, as aforefaid ; 
which, if furniſhed each with two or three buds, or eyes, 
they wall make tolerable ſets: but give preference to cut- 
tings of the crowns or tops, if enough can be procuted g 
obſerving, that when intended to 2 a freſn plantation, 
you ſhould, during winter, &c. when you take the plants 
up for uſe, reſerve all the beſt off-ſets for planting 3 _ 


. 
7 


a 0 
4 — = _ 
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the crowns of the main roots; but this latter is only prac- 


ticable in private gardens: for where the large roots are 


deſigned for ſale, their tops muſt not be taken off, which 5 
would render them unfaleable in market; therefore the 
market gardeners always reſerve the ſtrongeſtoff-ſer ariſing : 


by the ade of the main root. 


'Being thus furniſhed with a pro quantity of ſets, chen 


dess to pre pare the ground for their reception; and they 
may Rabe 
up trenched in as ycu proceed in digging the ground. 


Chooſe, however, an open fituation, and as light and 
4 a ſoil as the garden affords; Which trench N 


one od ſpade deep, at leaft. - 
en — by dibble planting, in che following man- 
ner. hr? up rovided with a long dibble, then beginning 

at one end of the piece of i 


fifteen inches from the lower end, fo thruſting it always 
down to that mark, making the holes fix inches aſunder, 
dropping, as you go on, one {et or cutting in each hole, 
with the crown; &c. upright, taking care to fill or cloſe 


the holes-up properly with the earth, the rows tobe oy a. 


yard or two feet aſunder. 
The other method of planting by trenching in the ſets, 
is, that opening a trench at one end in the common me- 


thod of trenching, two ſpades wide, and one good foade 


deep; and then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one row 


along the bottom of the trench, with their crowns up- | 
right, about fix inches aſunder ; then dig the next trench 
the ſame width and depth, turning the earth into the firſt 


trench over the row of ſets; thus proceed, trench and 
trench, to the end. | 


© By practiſing eicher of the above hs) — bade 
_horſe-radiſh; © the ſets will ſhoot be perfectly ſtraight 
root - ſnoots, quite to the ay 1 whereby they A be 405 


and ſmooth, and ſwell evenly their whole length; a 
will ſometimes attain tolerable mn in one ſuninier's 
growth. 
Wben the obe is planted, the ground may BY be 


ſown with ſpinach, which will come off time enough to give 


ö — come * 


planted wich a dibble after the ground is dug, 


range a line croſs-Ways, 
and with the dibble make holes, about fifteen inches deep, 
and be careful to make them all of an equal depth; which 
you may readily do, by making a mark upon the dibble, 


PCT PEI: AION 
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riff che beginning or middle of May, When the ſpinach, - 
will be 'molily all gathered. . e 


They muff be kept clean from weeds for about 2 month 
or fix weeks; after this the leaves will cover the ground, 


and prevent the growth of weeds. _ 


1 


In the autumn, after planting, that is, about Michael 
mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the roots for uſe; 
but it Will be adviſable to let the principal part ſtand to 
have another ſummer's growth, . 1 will be very. 
% TT. ĩð2 #3; 47 om on 

When you take up theſe roots, it ſhould be dane regu- 
larly, not digging up a flick or root here and there, ay 
we often ſee practiſed in private gardens, but beginning 
at the firſt row, and proceeding from row to row, accord-. 
ding as you want them; obſerving to throw out a trench. 
cloſe along to the firſt row of roots, and as deep as the, 
root goes, but nat to looſen the bottom thereof, which is 
called the ſtool. Having thus cleared the earth away quite 
to the ſtool, or bottom of the roots, then with a knife, cut 

each root off level, cloſe to where it proceeds from, . 
All the ſtools, or bottoms of the roots muſt be left in 
the ground undiſturbed; for theſe yield x fuppty of fine” 

roots the ſucceeding year; and when the roots are dug up, 
the old ſtools ſtill remaining. produee anothet ſupply the 
year after; and thus, if permitted to ſtand, they continue, 
as often as the produce is gathered, to furniſh a freſh ſup- 
ply the ſucceeding ſeaſon: and in that manner continue 
producing a full crop of fine roots for many eh - -- .- + 

But care muſt be taken when digging up the roots, al- | 
ways to clear the old ſtool from all ftraggling or ſmall roots. | 
whatever; and, in the ſymmer ſeaſon, to draw up all {mall 
plants riſing between the ro W www. 

1 Song Turneps, Ag 

Sow a little early Dutch turnep- ſeed about the middle 
or latter end of the month, in an open ſpot of light 
ground; but as theſe early ſowed plants will foow run to 
ſeed before they attain any tolerable ſize, "ſhould fow! | 
only a ſmall quantity at this time to come in early in | 
May. See March and April. FV 
| | Planting Liguorice. YE ny 

Now Prepare Jong deep ground to plant liquorice where + 
requircd ; the ground ſhould have three ſpades depth of =_ 

128 - : E 8 good _ 2 


* 4 & 
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good ſoil, and alſo digged that depth for the root, tho 
only aſeful ou to run conſiderably deep in the earth. . 
Procure ſets of the ſmall horizental roots Which run 
near the ſurface of the ground, cut them into lengths of 
ſix inches, and plant them in rows a yard aſunder, by 
half that diſtance in the row, placing them wholly with- 
in the earth; as ſoon as planted, may ſow a thin crop of 
onions on the ſame ground the hrit year. Keep them 
clean from weeds all ſummer, and when the onions come 
off, hoe the ground well; and in winter lightly dig the 
ground between the rows. 
They muſt be permitted to have three years growth, 
cutting down the decayed ſtems every winter; and in the 
third or fourth Jears the main roots will be of full length 
and ſize; then di 7 them up in winter, beginning at one 
end of the ground, and openi 12 trench three feet dee 
to get quite to the bottom of the firſt row of roots; fo 
continue trenching the ground row and row, the above 


depth, taking out all the roots as * 89 on Biggin 
them clean up to _ bottom. | F 5 


—_ 5 — _ 


- The FRUIT GARDEN. 
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, FR, 


JRU NIN G of 1 nedtarines, and apricots, 
ſhould” be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, 


before the bloſſom buds are far advanced. When the buds 
of theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned and 
nailed, many of them will be anavoidably rubbed off in 
performing that work. — 
- Examine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch parts as 
are uſeleſs ; and leave a proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's 
young wood for the next year's bearing; that is, in re- 
ſpect to uſeleſs wood, all ſuch branches as have advanced 
2 conſiderable length, and produce no young ſhoots, pro- 
per for bearing next year, nor ſupport branches that do, 
are uſeleſs, and ſhould now be cut out, to make room for 
better; obſerving that a proper ſupply of the beſt of the 
Wo an ng 's 8 muſt be left at due and N diſtances, 


on... WE 
* 
£4 
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in every part where poſſible; fer theſe bear the fruit to be 
expected next ſummer, leaving them five or fix inches 
aſunder ; at the ſame time cut away all the ill- placed and 
ſuperfluous ſhoots, and very luxuriant growths; and as 
you go on, let the ſupply of reſerved ſhoots be ſhorten- 
ed, each according to its ſtrength. Shoots of a vigorous. 
growth ſhould be 9 little ; that is, you may 
cut off about one fourth of its original length: thoſe of 
a moderate growth ſhould be ſhortened more in propor- 
tion, by cutting off about one third: for inſtance, a 
ſhoot of eighteen inches may be ſhortened to twelve, or 

thereabouts; and obſerve the ſame proportion, accord- 

| bo the different lengths of the ſhoots. | . 

ut for the more particular method of pruning theſe 
trees, ſee the work of the Fruit Gardes in January. 
Nail the fhoots or branches ſtraight, and cloſe to the 
wall, at the diſtance of five or fix inches from each other. 
And for the method of pruning and ordering youn 
trees of theſe ſorts (that is, ſuch as are one, two, IT | 
three years old, from the budding) ſee the, work of the 
Fruit Garden both in January and March. g 


Prune Apples, Pears, in Eſpaliers and Walls. 


Prune apples, pears, ee and cherries, againſt walls 
or in eſpaliers; and, 1 poſſiblq, let the 7 8 4 of them 
be finiſned this month. | x 25 5 
- praging theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, 

that as the ſame branches or bearers remain many years - 
in a pages fruitful ſtate, continue them trained cloſe and 
ſtraight to the wall, or eſpalier, not ſhortening their ends, 
but ſtill continue training each at full length, as far as 

the limited” ſpace admits, and laying them in about fix”. 

Y inches aſunder. 5 | 

In the next place, obſerve, that if the branches be any 

where much cronded, (that is, if the bearing or princi-- ' 

pal branches lie cloſer than four, five, or fix inches from 

one another) ſome ſhould be taken out; obſerving in 

this caſe, to take off ſuch as are worſt ſituated, and par- 

ticularly ſuch as appear to be moſt unlikely to bear, by 

being eicher worn out, or, at leaſt, not well furniſhed dich jj 

fruit-ſpurs or ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month, or not ſu <" 

porting branches furniſhed with ſuch ſpurs. Likewiſe ob- 1 

| ſerve, that when neceſſary to make room in any parti: 

| E 2 $S cular © 
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cular pert of the tree, to train more regularly any eli- 
ible branches, which are evidently well adapted for 
earing, room muſt be made for them, by, cutting out 
fuch barren branches as above deſcribed. And if the 
branches in genera! have been laid in too cloſe, let ſome of 
the worſt, as above directed, be here and there taken out. 
When any old or large branches are to be taken out, 
let them be cut off cloſe to the place from whence they 
ariſe, or to- any convenient branch which they ſupport, 
and which you ſhall think convenient to leave; for in 
cutting off either old or young branches, never leave any 


ſtump. 

| Alter taking out any large branches, let ſuch of thoſe 
which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c.. in order 
to be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
to train them all at equal diſtances; or when there are 
ſeveral large branches 10 be taken out in different parts, 
the whole tree ſhould be unnailed ; then you can readily 
train the whole in exact order. e - 
Next, let it be obſerved, that where a ſupply of wood 
is wanting, leave ſome of the beſt No] of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots, Tuch as directed to be left in the ſum- 
mer pruning, to fill up the vacancies z and generally a 
leading one at the end of each branch, where room to 
train them. Where the laſt year's ſhoots are not wanted 
for the above purpoſe, let every one that is more than 
two or three inches long, be cut off cloſe to the place 
from whence they proceed, leaving no ſpurs but what 
are naturally produced. The proper fruit ſpurs are ſuch 
as were deſcribed laſt month, being produced on the ſides 
of the branches, and are frem about half an inch to an 
inch or two in length. 1 
Loet theſe fruit-ſpurs be well attended to in pruning, 
carefully 8 all thoſe of a freſh, plump, robuſt 
growth; but thoſe of a worn- out or ragged unſightly 
appearance, or that project conſiderably long and irre- 
gular from the front of the branches in a fore-right di- 
rection, ſhould generally be diſplaced, in order to pre- 
ſerve_the regularity of the trees, cutting them off cloſe, 
and new ones will be encouraged in places contiguous. | 
HFlaving, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, left moſt 
of the general ſhoots and branches at their natural Tength, 
as before adviſed, in all places where there is full ſcope 


x | to 
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to extend them, let them be all trained in regularly in 
that order, and nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, or 
tied to the eſpalier, five or fix inches diſtanceme. 

For the management of young trees of theſe ſorts, ſee 
the work of the Fruit Garden in Fanuary and March. 


Nie Prune Standard Fruit-trets. 1 
Standard fruit- trees, in the orchard or garden, may be 
pruned any time this month where neceſſary; obſerv ing only 
to cut from theſe trees all dead wood, and decayed 5 
or worn- out branches as do not promiſe to bear well, an 
that crowd the others, and all ſuch as aſſume a rambling, 
croſs-placed, very irregular growth. Where the branches 
in general are crowded, let ſome be cut away in a regu- 
lar manner, ſo that the principal branches may ſtand 
clear of each other. E 3 
If any old trees are greatly infeſted with moſs, which 
ſometimes over-ran the branches, let it now be cleared 
off, for it much impoveriſhes the trees and fruit. N 


— 


N | . Prune Vine. API FRE. OE. 
Vines may be pruned now, but the ſooner that work 33 
one the better. In pruning vines, obſerve to cut ouʒt 
art of the old naked branches, to' make room for the _ 
bearing wood. | r , NTT 
The laſt year's ſhoots are properly the beating wood; 
that is, they produce ſhoots the enſuing ſummer, and theſe 
ſhoots bear Fair the ſame ſeaſon : care muſt therefore be 
taken to leave a proper ſupply of the ſlrongeſt of the laſt 
year's ſhoots in every part of the tree; and take care al- 
| wp to have a ſucceſſion of young wood. coming up re- 
galarly, from and towards the bottom of the wall. 
Leave the branches or ſhobts in general at equal diſ- 
tances, at leaſt eight or nine inches from each other. 
Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened according to its ſtrength ;, - 
ſome to three, four, or five eyes or joints long; and let 
the cut be made ſloping, about an inch above and behind 
an eye or bud. N Ces AT, ſs © coy 
Let every branch or ſhoot. be trained ftraight and cloſe to 
the wall, Ke. at equal diſtances from each other; none | 
cloſer than.the diſtances above-mentioned. . 
But for the particular method of the winter ordering 1 
/ theſe trees, fee the work of November, Fanuary, xc. * 
| E z - Plant 


* 
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Plant cuttings of vines to raiſe a ſupply of new plants 
where required. See next month. | | 


: Prune and plant Cooſeberry and Currant-trees, 
Gooſeberries and currants ſhould be pruned now, if 
that work was omitted in the former month, In pruning 
theſe ſhrubs, obſerve to cut away all ill-growing 
branches ; that is, fuch as grow acroſs, or advance in- a 
ſtraggling manner from the reſt. e 290% 
Where the branches in general ſtand fo cloſe as to in- 
terfere with each other, let them be thinned out to pro- 
per and equal diſtances, fo. that every branch may ſtand 
clear of the other. Leave the branches in general ſeven 
or eight inches from each other at leaſt. See the Fruit 
Garden of laſt month and Ober, for more particulars in 
Pruning. theſe ſorts. | 
Let thefe ſhrubs: be always trained with one ſtem, at 
leaſt a foot from the ground, as directed in the former 
month. | | | 1 
Gooſeberry and currant- trees may be planted any time 
in this month, where required. Seven or eight feet a- 
ſunder is the proper diſtance, and they ſhould never be 
planted cloſer. 6 F 
For the method of propagating theſe by cuttings and 
fuckers, fee the work of the Nur/ery in this, or ſome 
other of the winter and ſpring months. . 


SZ Raſpberries. 1 
_ Raſpberries, where they remain unpruned, ſhould, 
if poflible, be pruned this month. In pruning raſpber- 
ries, obſerve to clear away all the old or dead wood which 
bore the fruit laſt year, and to leave three, four, or five 
of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots, ſtanding on each 
root, to bear fruit the next ſummer ; all above that number, 
on every root, muſt be cut away cloſe to the ſurface of the 
ground, and all ſtraggling ſhoots mult alſo be taken away. 
Each of the ſhoots which are left ſhould be ſhortened, 
obſerving to cut off about one third or one fourth of their 
original length. . 1 5 | 
N The ſhoots of each root, if conſiderably long, may be 
afterwards plaited- together, for by that method they ſup- 
port one another, ſo as not to be borne down in ſummer, 
y the weight of heavy rains, or violent winds, * 
8 % | | x en 
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When you have finiſhed pruning, dig the ground be- 
tween the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away 
all ſtraggling roots, and leaving none but ſuch as belong 
to the ſhoots which are left to bear. See the Fruit Gar- 
den of laſtmonth,  _ | | 
New plantations of | raſpberries may be made this 
month, where wanted; let them be en in rows, four 


feet aſunder, and let the plants be three feet diſtant from 
each other in the rows. See laſt month, &c. 


55 Strawberries. 


The plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould now be cleaned, 
and have their ſpring dreſſing. Firſt pull or cut off any 
remaining ſtrings or runners from the plants, and clear 
the beds from weeds and litter of every tort; then looſen _ 
the ground between, and about the plants, and at the 
ſame time add a little freſh earth between the rows, and 
_ cloſe round every plant: this will ſtrengthen them, and 
make the plants flower ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 
S.trawberries may be planted now about the middle or 
latter end of the month, if the plants are a little ad- 
vanced in growth; but the beſt time is in Auguſt, or the 
beginning of September; then they will bear fruit the ſum- 
mer after: not but thoſe planted now will take root freely, 
but will not bear any fruit to ſignify till the next year: 
obſerving the proper ſets for planting are the young off ſets 
or runner plants of laſt ſammer, which muſt now be pro- 
cured from beds of old plants that are in full perfection 
for bearing, taking them up with good roots, not from 
worn-out very old ſtools, 1644-1 r 
Prepare for theſe plants a piece of good ground, if 
loamy the better, and let ſome good rotten dung be dug 
In. 8 ; BY | g | ' 
Divide the ground into beds, four feet wide, with 
alleys at leaſt eighteen inches wide between them. Plant 
the ſtrawberries. of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one foot 
three inches aſunder, and allow the-ſame diſtance between 
plant and plant in the rows. AL wet? 
But the large kind of ſtrawberries, ſuch as the haut- 
boy, Chili, &c. ſhould be planted eighteen inches diſ- 
tant every way. | 


1 


The Alpine, or prolific ſtrawberry, ſhould likewiſe be 17 


planted fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant evexy way, that 
200 E 4 there 


, 
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there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take 
root, this kind of ſtrawberry being different in its man- 


ner of bearing from the others; for the runners which 


oy ſend forth in ſummer, take root at eyery joint, and 
each of the joints produce bloſſoms and ripe fruit the 


fame ſeaſon ;: and theſe runners often yield the largeſt and 


faireſt fruit, which are generally in their utmoſt perfection 
in Auguſt and September. 

But this ſtrawberry commonly begins to bear in June, 
with the other Toris, and continues bearing from that 
ume till November, -and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, pro- 
_ vided the weather continues open till that time. 

Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed in 
hot-beds, &c. the beginning, middle, or any time in 
this month, with good ſucceſs: having two years old bear- 
ing plants in pots, as directed laſt month, place them in 
the hot-bed, and managed as explained in the ſame Work 
in January. 

Be careful that all ſtrawberries in hot-beds have the 
glaſſes raiſed a little every day, when the weather is any 
thing favourable, to admit air to r and let * 
plants have moderate water 

If the heat of the bot-beds fl off b you ſhould renevr 
it, by lying a li hot du to one or both es 
of the — — it — Cover the glaſſes 

night With mats, or other covering. 


Non, is alſo a very ſucceſsful time to FAA pots of | 


firawberry plants in the hot-houſe, or in any forcing 
houſes, &c. and they will bear early in good perfection. 
See * hot-houſe, and forcing early fruit, page 82. 


Planting Fruit-Trees. 3, 


Fruit-trees of all ſorts may be planted, any time this 
month, when the weather is open. 

Let every kind be planted at proper dillances, ſo that 
* they may have room to grow) without interfe ing with 
each other, in the ſpace of a few Years, which blen 
the caſe in many gardens. 
Peaches and nectarines ſhould never be . nearer 
than fifteen feet aſunder againſt walls, nor need they be 
planted more than eighteen or twenty feet diſtance. Jo 

Apples and pears for walls and eſpaliers ſhould not be 
planted. leſs than eighteen or twenty feet aſunder, but 


t enty- 


—— 
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twenty-five feet is a more eligible diſtance; though it ap- 
pears conſiderable at firſt, yet if grafted, &c. upon Iree 
ſtocks, they will readily fill that ſpace, and bear, conhde- 
rably better than if more confined, ſo as to require to be 
often ſhortened to continue them within bounds ;. however, 
generally allow them not leſs than twenty feet diſtance, _. 

Plums and cherries deſigned for walls and eſpaliers, 
ſhould be planted from fifteen to eighteen. or twenty feet 
- diſtance. N 2 | 

The above diſtances appear a great way, when the 
trees are firſt planted ; but in ſeven years time, the ad- 
vantage in allowing them proper room, will appear; and 

it ſhould be obſerved” to allow trees planted againſt Tow | 
walls a greater diſtance than for higher walls, in order 
that, in default of height, there may be proper ſcope to 
extend them horizontally, * RPF 
Poor the particular ſoil and fituation proper for the dif- 

ferent kinds, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in N-. 
vember. | Ibo hb 

Standard fruit-trees ſhould be allowed full thirty feet 
diſtance, and let none be planted cloſer than that in a 
garden. If an orchard is to be planted, let the trees be 
thirty or forty feet diſtant from each other, at leaſt; every 
Wav. * Ts” 1 n 

The rule which we adviſe, is to plant ſtandard apples 
and pears not leſs than thirty or thirty-five feet diſtance 
every way; and ſtandard cherries and plums twenty-five 
feet apart; and almonds, quinees and medlars twenty feet? 
obſerving, theſe are the leaſt diſtances which ſhould be al- 
lowed : but where there is good ſcope of ground to allow 5 
them five, ten, or twenty feet more room, it will, in the end, 
mo of greater advantage when the trees arrive at fy L 

rowth. 8 | | 
Walnuts and chefnuts ſhou!d by planted thirty-five 
or. forty feet apart. | „55 

Filberts to be ſet fifteen or twenty feet aſunder. 

Mulberry-trees twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance. 

In planting fruit-trees of any kind, let care be taken 
that they are not planted too deep, for that is a more ma- 
terial article than many gardeners imagine. Open fot 
each tree a hole wide enough to receive the roots freely, 
without preſſing againſt the fides. Then, having the 
trees ready, being digged 3 a good ſpread of robts, 

5 let 


- 
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let the ends of the ſtraggling roots be pruned, and cut off 


ſuch roots as are broken or bruiſed; then ſet the tree in the 
hole, and ſee that all the roots ſpread freely as they ſhould 
do; and in depth, ſo as the upper roots be only about 
four, five, or ſix inches below the general ſurface, 

Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 
roots, and ſhake the tree gently, that the earth may 
fall in cloſe between the roots and fibres; when the earth 
is all in, tread the ſurface gently, to fix the tree properly. 


Support tall new-planted Trees. | 

Support tall new-planted ſtandard fruit-trees with + 

fakes, as ſoon as they are planted, that they may not be 

rocked about by the wind, which would greatly retard 
their taking root. | 

Dwarf. trees muſt alſo be ſecured from the power of 


the wind; and thoſe againſt walls ſhould alſo be faſtened 
| thereto ; and, if eſpaliers, faſten them to the rails. 


| Dreſſing Fruit tree Borders. | 
Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly digged, when 


; = have finiſhed pruning and nailing. If they have- 


n digged before, let the ſurface be looſened where it 
has been trampled in doing the neceſſary work about the 
> -; _ - SED Bas of | WP ef | 
This will be of ſervice to the trees, and the borders 


will appear clean and neat, and they will be ready to ſow 


or plant with what you think neceſſary. oy 
| . Grafting. 1 0 Fae «5 
Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the 


month, if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries, 


may then be grafted: and you may alſo graft apples. 
For the 3 grafting, ſee the work of the Vurſery 


For this month. 
Forcing early Fruit in Forcing-houſes. 


| ; The beginning of this month may begin to force fruit- 


trees in hot-walls, peach-houſes, cherry-houſes, &c. by 
aid of fire or other artificial heat; the 2 ſorts 
are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, 

plums, &c. having young trees for this 4 that are 
arrived to a bearing ſtate, and planted in November $ 


my 
* 
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the borders, &c. of the forcing departments, or may 
have ſome alſo in pots to remove therein at foreing time 
occaſionally. The trees may be both as wall - trees and 
ſome cherries in ſmall — and gens in re- 
d to pruning, as thoſe in the o ad; et 
Lok ep fires be made Sy wo . or if there 
is a pit within the forcing-houſe in which to have a bark 
or dung hot-bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight 
before you begin the fires; and if a bark- bed is intended, 
fill the bark-pit with new tanners bark; or if a dung- 
bed, make it with freſh hot horſe-dung : and when it has 
ſettled down ten or twelve inches, lay that depth of tan- 
ners bark at top. Theſe. beds will ſupport a conſtant mode- 
rate warmth, and ſerve in which to place pots of dwarf 
_ Cherries, and pots of ſcarlet and A'p ne ſtrawberries, which 
Will have fruit very early, and in great perfection and 
Jlenty. Continue making moderate fires every evening 
— after ſun - ſet, and ſupport them till bed time, fo as 
. to warm the air of the houſe till morning; ſeldom makx- 
ing any fire a days, unleſs in very ſharp cloady weather, 
or occaſionally in: foggy damp mornings) for an hour or 
two; eſpecially if there is the aſſiſtance alſo of a bark or 
dung hot-bed:. aL e 34-4 
Admit freſh air: to the trees every moderate day when 
fanny, by ſliding ſome of the upper ſloping glaſſes, and 
the uprights in front a little way open, ſhutting all cloſe 
timeouſly towards afternoon, or as ſoon as the weather 
changes cold; giving air more fully as the warm ſeaſon.  * 
increaſes. PIT 
Give alſo occaſional waterings both to the borders, and 
over the branches of the trees before they Bloſſom ; but 
_ when in flower, and until the fruit is all fairly well ſer, 
deſiſt from watering over the branches, leſt it deſtroy the 
fecundating male polen of the anthera deſtined for the 
impregnation of the fruit. Afterwards let them have 
water freely twice a, week in ſine weather, always with 
ſoft water, if poſſible. 2 
The fires may be continued every night till April or 
May, being careful never to make them ſtronger than to 
Taiſe the internal heat much above 60“ in the thermome- 
ter in peach and cherry-houſes, and 70 in vine-houſes. 
According as the fruit advances to full growth con- 
tinue aſſiſting it by proper waterings; and give free air 
E 6 | every 
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every warm ſunny day; and when advancing towards 
ripening, encourage a ſtrong heat by the ſun in the mid- 
dle of the day, by admitting leſs or more air in propor- 


tion to forward its maturity, and promote a rich flavour. 
When the fruit is all gathered, remove all the glaſſes, 


to admit the full air to the trees till next forcing ſeaſon. 
In che above forcing departments may alfo place pots of 
eurrants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries. 


* = » : bo b 
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The PLEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tender Annual Piber. g Sy 
A BOUT the middle, or towards the latter end of this 


ang ſome of the more curious kinds of annuals. - 
The choiceſt kinds are, the double balſams, cockſ. 


month, it will be time to begin to prepare for fow- 


combs, and tricolors, the globe aramanthus, marvel of 


Peru, diamond ficoides, or ice-plant, egg - plant, ſtramo- 
nium, browallia, &c. (See next month.) All theſe re- 
quire the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed to bring them forward, 
in order that they may blow early, and in ſome tolerable 
perſection. . = 5 
\ » Therefore, about the middle of this month, provide 


ſome new horſe-dung, and let it be thrown up in a heap; 


and in eight or ten days, it will be in good condition to 
make the bed. Let the bed be made about two feet and 
a half thick of dung, making the top level, and then 


ſet on the frame and glaſs. When the burning heat of 


—_ 


the bed is over, lay on the earth, obferving, that for this 


- uſe, it muſt be rich, light, and perfectly dry, and mutt 
be broken pretty ſmall, by rubbing it between the hands; 


the depth of earth on the bed mutt be about five or fix 
inches, making the ſurface level and ſmooth. . | 


The feed muſt either be ſown on the ſurface, obſerving 
to ſow each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about a quarter 


of an inch deep, with light earth, that hath been fifted ; 
or vou may draw ſome ſhallow drills with your finger, 
from the back to the front of the bed, and ſow the ſeeds 
therein, and cover them as above, or may ſow them in pots. 


When the plants appear, admit freſh air to them every 


day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let them 


have, 


* 
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have, now and then; little ſprinklings of water. Mind 
to cover the glaſſes every night with mats. 
but in raiſing the above annuals, if it is required ts 
be ſaving of hot dung and trouble; and that if there are 
cucumber or melon hot-beds at work, may ſow them in 
pots, and place them in thoſe beds to raiſe the plants, 
- which may be afterwards tranſplanted into a narſery hot- 
| bed, to forward them to a proper ſize. See April and May. 
For the further management of theſe plants, and ſow- 
ing a general ſupply of the ſame ſorts, together with ſe⸗ 
veral other tender annuals, ſee the work of the Pleaſure 
Garden in March. ß her et 
85 | Sow Ten-week Stoch. 
- _, 'The:ten-week ſtock is a pretty annual: none make 4 
more agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, and 
it continues a long time in bloom. It is now time, tos 
wards the latter end of this month, to ſow a little of the 
ſeed, to raiſe a few plants to blow early in the ſummer. . 
This ſeed may either be ſown in a ſlight hot-bed, or 
in a warm border, or bed of natural earth, for the plants 
are tolerably hardy; but by ſowing the ſeed at this time 
in a moderate hot-bed, it will bring the plants on much 
forwarder, and the blow will be ſtronger and earlier, by 
three weeks or a month, than thoſe ſown at the ſame 
time in the natural ground. MPS RL . 
But Where a — cannot be readily procured, then, 
in the laſt week of this month, let a ſmall ſpot of a warm 
border be neatly dug, and there mark out a bed about 
three feet broad; ſow the ſeed tolerably thick on the 
ſurface, and rake it in neatly; then arch the bed over 
with hoops, and cover them with mats every night, and 
in bad weather. But if the above bed of natural earth 
could be covered with a frame and glaſs, or with hand- 
glaſſes, it would be a great advantage to the plants. Or 
the ſeed may be ſowed in one or more large pots, in or- 
der for moving under occaſional ſhelter of a frame, &c. 
in cold nights, or into a hot- bed: 8 
When the plants have been up about a month or ſix 
weeks, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main. rf | W 
But if your plants ſtand thick in the ſeed-bed, ſome 
of them, when they have been up about three weeks, 
5 „ . 
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may be pricked out, either in a ſlight hot-bed, which 
will forward them conſiderably, or upon a warm border, 
three inches aſunder; and when they have ſtood a month, 
they ſhould be planted where they are to remain. 


Hardy Annual Flower-feeds. 


About the end of this month, if the weather be mild 
and dry, you may ſow many ſorts of hardy annual flower - 
ſeeds in the borders, and other parts of the. pleaſure-gar- 


den. | 

The ſorts proper to ſow at this time are lark-ſpur and 
flos-adonis, convolvulus, lupines, ſweet-ſcented and Tan- 
gier-peas, candy-tuft, dwarf-lychnis, Venus - looking- 
glaſs, LobePs-catch-fly, Venus-navel-wort, dwarf- po 
Py, nigella, annual ſun-flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, 
and hawk-weed, with many other ſorts. See the Cata» 
logue of Annuals at the end of the bock. 

All the above ſeeds muſt be ſown in the places where 
you intend the plants ſhalt flower; they muſt not be 
tranſplanted, for theſe forts will not ſucceed well by that 
practice. The following is the beſt method of treating them. 
Dig with a trowel ſome {mall patches, at due diſtances, 
each patch being ſix or eight inches over, breaking the 
earth well, and making the ſurface even; draw a little 
earth off the top to one ſide, then ſow the ſeed thin, and 
cover it with the earth that was drawn off, obſerving to 
cover the ſmall ſeed about a quarter, or near half an inch 

deep, according to their ſize; but the ſweet peas, and 
ſuch like large Led muſt be covered an inch deep. 

When the plants have been come up ſome time, the 
larger-growing kinds ſhould, where they ſtand too thick, 
be regularly thinned ;, obſerving to allow every kind, ac- 
cording to its growth, proper. room to grow. 4 

For mſtance, the ſun-flower to be left one in a place; 
the oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than 
three; the lupines, four or five in a patch; the convol- 
vulus the fame number; the reſt may be left thicker. 


Blowing Annuals early in a Het-houſe. 3 


Many forts of annuals may be flowered early in a hot- | 
houſe with little trouble, ſowing the ſeeds in pots, and 
place them in the bark-bed, &c. | 


. | Plant 


— 
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Plant hardy fibrous-rooted Flowering-plants.'' 
Now you may plant, where wanted, moſt forts of hardy 
fibrous-rooted flowering-plants ; ſuch as polyanthuſes, 
primroſes, London- pride, violets, double-daiſies, double- 
chamomile, thrift, gentianella, hepaticas, and ſaxifrage. 
Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanula, catch-fly, 
ſcarlet-lychnis, double-feverfew, batchelors-buttons, car- 
nations, pinks, ſweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury- 
bells, monks-hood, Greek-valerian, | tree-primroſe, fox- 
glove, golden rods, perennial aſters, perennial ſan-flower, - 
Poll hecke, French honey-ſuckles, and many others. 
In planting. the above, or any other ſorts, obſerve to 
Aſpolt them regularly, and intermix the different kinds 
in ſuch order as there may be a variety of colours, as well 


as a regular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part during the 
_ Rowering ſeaſon, _ 34 Fe | | 


} 


— 


e, _ Dreſs the Auricula Plants. #cbk DES. 
Now dreſs the auricula plants in pots, and add ſome - 
freſh earth to them, provided it was not done the: latter 
end of January. But this is now a very proper ſeaſon 
for performing this neceſſary work ; obſerving the ſame 
method as directed laſt month, and the ſooner it is now 
done the better. | 9508 | Fe 200 
The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muſt now be 
treated with more than ordinary care, for their flo wer- 
buds will ſoon begin to appear; therefore, the plants 
ſhould be defended from froit and cold heavy rains. 
This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or 
glaſs ; but every mild and dry day the plants muſt be en- 
tirely Bains ; | 5 | 


— 


: 


6 | Sow Auricula and Polyanthus Seed... 


Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown any tim: in 
this month; they will grow freely, and the plants from 
this ſowing will riſe well. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown; in 
a warm ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes or pots 
filled with” light rich earth; but the pots or boxes are of- 
ten preferred, becauſe they can be readily removed to 
different ſituations, as the ſeaſon. may require. 4 

_ Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown tolerable thick, and covered 
with light earth, and about a quarter of an inch yy: | 
No 8 | ice 
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Place the boxes in a ſituation well defended from north- 
erty winds, and open to the morning and mid-day fun: 
in two months or ten weeks time, * muſt be removed 
to a more ſhady place. - 

In june they will be fit to tranſplant ; ; for which ſee 
the work of the Flower Garden in that month, 


- Tranſplant Carnation Plants. 


Tranſplant the carnation plants, which were raiſed laſt 
year from layers, into the large pots where you intend 
them to remain to blow, if not done in autumn; let this 
be done about the latter end of the month, which will be 
time enough. 

Fill, for that purpoſe, ſome pots with light rich earth; 
then, if the plants have ſtood the winter in ſmall pots, 
turn them out with the ball of earth about their roots, 
entire, or if growing in beds, take them up with as much 
earth as will readily hang about their roots; ſet one 
plant in the middle of each large pot, and cloſe the eart! 
well about the body of the plants, giving them immedi- 
ately a moderate watering, which will Wan the plants ö 
wel in their places. 

When all 1s planted, ſet the pots in a ſituation well! 
ſheltered from cold winds. 69 35 


5 _. Tuligs, MWacinibt, c. * 1 


Defend the beds of fine tulips, hyacinths, anemones, 
and ranunculufes, from froſt and exceſſive rains; the 
plants ,will now appear above ground; and the beds - 
wherein the fineſt of theſe flower roots are planted, ſhould - 
now, if not done before, be arched over with hoops, and. 
in froſty, or extremely bad weather, let mats or canvas be 
drawn over them 

This ſhould. not now be omitted to the dhoieſt kinds, 
when required to have them blow in their-ultimate perfec- 
tion; for although they are hardy enough, yet being pro- 
tected this and next month from inclement weather, the 
blow will be much finer than if full expoſed ; however, 
the more common kinds, either in beds or borders, wax 
be permitted to take their chance. 


Dreſs and dig the Borders, Beds, &c. 
7 Mow let the flower-beds and borders in general be 


9 cleared from weeds, and from every kind of 
litter; 


/ 
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litter; for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garllen'is agree 


able at all times, but more particularly at this feaſon, 
when the flowers and plants of moſt kinds are beginning 
to puſh. 

+ 'herefore, lee: PU ſarface of the beds and borders be 
_ lightly and carefully looſened with a hoe, in a dry day, 
and let them be neatly raked, which will give an air of 
livelineſs to the ſurface, and the whole will appear neat 
an very pleaſing to the eye, and will be well worth the 
labour. 


Likewiſe, if any borders, beds; &c. were not digged laſt 


autumn or winter, it ſhould now be done, ready for flower 


plants, ſeeds, &c. _ that the whole may 8 mow 


and lively. 


* 


Prane Floavering: Brubs. 


Finiſh pruning anne, and evergreens, 


where they want it. 
In doing this work, obſerve to cut out all dead wood; 
and where any of the branches are too long, or grow 
ſtraggling, let e be ſhortened, or cat off cloſe; as you 
ſhall. ſee it neceſſary; and likewiſe, where the branches 
of different ſhrubs interfere or run into each other, let 
them be cut ſhorter, fo that every ſhrab may ſtand ſingly 
and clear one of another; then All the different ſhrubs 
will ſhew themſelves diſtinctly and to the belt advantage. 
When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly dug between and 


about all the- plants, obſerving to take off all ſuckers | 


ariſing from the roots: nothing looks . A in a garden, 
than to ſee the ground neat and freſh between e 
ſhrubs and evergreens. Pi 


22. 


Planting F Irwering ich, b 


Moſt forts of flowering-ſnrubs may now be lafely re- 5 


moved any time in this month when it. is open weather. 
But particularly the gelder roſe, ſyringas, laburnums, 
lilacs, Iöbeß-ſück en, roſes, ſpiræs, althæ frutex, hyperi- 
cum frutex, Perſian lilac, double. bloſſom cherry, double- 
bramble, cornelian cherry, and double hawthorn; you 
may likewiſe plant bladder- ſena, ſcorpion-fena, privet, 
Spaniſh broom, jaſmines, ſumach, eyti ſuſes, and acatias; 
and many ocher forts of hardy plants, may now be ſafely 

tranſplanted, 


- 


0 
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tranſplanted, for moſt forts will take root very freely and 
ſoqn at this ſeaſon. | | 5 

| Planting Evergreens. © 3 
About the middle or any time in this month, if mild 
weather, you may tranſplant phillyreas, yews, evergreen- 
8, junipers, hollies, firs, cypreſs, cedars, lauruſtinus, 


Ppyracantha, and arbutus, with moſt other kinds of ever- 
green ſhrubs and trees. | | 


— * 


Directions for planting the various ſorts of Shrabs..: 


In planting and decorating the clumps and quarters in 5 


the ſhrubbery, care ſnould be taken to diſpoſe the moſt 
curious ſorts of flowering- ſnrubs and plants, in ſuch a 
manner, as that they may be eaſily ſeen from the walks 
or lawns near where they are planted. They ſhould not 
be-planted ſo cloſe together as is commonly practiſed, nor 


ſhould they be ſuffered, as they grow up, to interfere 


with each other ; for that would deprive you of the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the moſt valuable ſhrubs to advantage. 

When the more curious kinds of ſhrabs are to be con- 
veyed to any great diſtance, great care ſhould be taken to 
pack them well; they ſhould/ be tied in bundles, and 
their roots well packed round with ſtraw, and every bun- 


- 


dle packed up in mats. 


Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. © 

Graſs walks and lawns ſhould be kept extremely clean. 
Now the ſeaſon for mowing begins to approach, pole and 
roll them once or twice every week; a wooden roller is beſt 
to roll with immediately after poleing, to take up the 
worm-caſts; and when the gal is clean and free from 
worm-caſts, it ſhould be rolled occaſionally with a heavy 
iron or ſtone roller, to make the bottom firm and ſmooth. 
The edges of the graſs-walks, or lawns, ſhould be all 
neatly cut even with an edging- iron about the end of this 


rug which -will be a vaſt addition to the neatneſs of 


OO" EINE Laying Turf. Pa 0 4 
 - Graſs«turf may be laid any time this month, where want- 
ed, cither to make new; or mend old work, for it will grow 
freely with little trouble; obſerving: to beat it well, and 
! ; roll 


— 


continue long in g 


and durable edgings, as box, 


| 2 
1 2 
* 
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roll it with a heavy roller now and then, to make it firm 


and even. See laſt and next month. 


G ravel Walks. 


Keep the gravel walks rfectly free from weeds, moſs, 
and litter of any ſort; let them be well rolled once or 
twice every week in dry 7 | . 


| Planting Hedges-- 


Plant hedges where wanted, both deciduous and ever. | 
x kinds; ſuch as hawthorn, white-thorn, hornbeam, 
ech, elder, elm, holly, yew, box, cc. See December for 
the method of planting. , 
_ Likewiſe is a proper time to-plaſh old hedges, that are 
run up naked, or open below. See alſo December. 


Plant Box „Oc. for Edgings to Beds and Biodars: 


Box, where wanted for edgings to borders, &c. may be 
planted any time in this month; it wiltake root in a ſhort 


time, and there will be no fous of its ſucceſs :; likewiſe, 


where there are gaps in any former planted" edgings, let 

the deficiencies” now be made good; - for nothing looks 

. 5 a garden, than ragged box-edgings by the fides of 
e walks. 


For the method of planting: box, ſee the Flower Garden 
for October. 6 

Thrift makes a very compact and) beautiful edging, YT 
planted properly, and well kept. This may be planted - 
any time this month; ſetting the plants near enough to 
"touch, as at ance to form a cloſe row like box, or not above 
three inches aſunder; and, if you give it two or three 
good waterings in dry weather, it will grow away freely. 

Double daiſies and pinks make alſo tolerable good edg - 
ings, and may be employed both in default.of the two for- 


mer, and to effect variety in particular compartments, and 


will make a good appearance-in May and June, when in 
flower. Let them be planted / in (ep arate edgings, ſetting 
the plants three inches diſtance in * row. 

Thyme, hyſſop, winter-ſavory, and lavender, are ſome- 
times planted for edgings to borders; but theſe do not , 


order. 


But, after all, there is nothing makes ſo neat, effefual, 
| Au 


: 9 


* 


Nenn. e 
All edgings ſhould be kept very neat and regular, by 


trimming them at ſides and top every ſpring and ſummer. 
See the ſucceeding months. i 


TS. _ Forcing early Flowers, Cc. 
Where early flowers are required, may, the beginning 
of this month, place various ſorts in pots, in hot-houſes, 
forcing-houſes, &c. now at work: and in hot-beds ; ſuch - 
as pots of pinks, carnations, ſweet-williams, anemones, 
ranunculuſes, narciſſus, early tulivs, hyacinths, jonquils, 
and any other ornamental and ſweet ſmelling ſpring flowers 
both of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous rooted kinds, a 
they will blow early, and in good perfection. . 44 
Likewiſe may have pots of roſes, and other deſirable 
flowering plants placed now in the hot-houſe, or any 
_ forcing department. : : 
About London the gardeners, often force various flower 
plants for market, in boarded forcing frames, with the 
aſſiſtance of hot dung applied to the back part thereof; 
theſe frames being conſtructed of ſtrong inch and half 
boards, made five or ſix feet high behind, the ends in pro- 
ortion, and fronted with glaſs ſaſhes ſloping to the top of the 
| maybe four, five, or ſix feet wide, the length at pleaſure; 
and in which placing pots of plants and ſhrubs, hot dung 
is piled againft the back and ends half a yard wide at bot-. 
tom, and gradually narrowed to a foot width at top. F 
The dung will throw in a fine heat, and the plants will 
flower agreeably at an early time; keeping up the heat, 
when decreaſed by the application of freſh hot dung. 
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Fe digging the ground between the rows of all 
. kinds of young trees and ſnrubs 

This work ſhould now be completed as ſoon as poſſible, 
for it will not only render the ground neat and agreeable 
to be ſeen, bat will be alſo of very great advantage to the 
- growth of the young trees and fhrubs of every kind. 


Propa- 


- 


1 
7 
- 
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14 Propag ating by Cuttings, Ge. ol 
Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants; by which 
method you may propagate the fineſt ſorts in their kinds, 
and may alſo propagate them by ſuckers. ; 3 
The cuttings, for this pur ofe, muſt be of the laſt year's 
ſhoots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ſtrong, and let them 
be from about ten or twelve, to fifteen or eighteen inches 
in length; plant them in rows, not leſs than twelve inches, 
aſunder, and put each cutting about one third or half way 
into the ground: they will ſoon take root, and will hoot. 
out at top, and form tolerable branchy heads by the end 
of ſummer, and in a year or two after will produce fruit. 
By ſuckers alſo may now raiſe theſe trees in abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the bot- 
tom. See Propagation by ſuckers below. he 2s rs 
Be careful to train theſe trees always with a ſingle ſtem, 

a foot or fifteen inches high, before you form the head. 
Plant alſo cuttings of honey-ſuckles, and other hardy 
flowering ſhrubs and trees. There are many ſorts that 
may be propagated by that method, and this is ſtill a good 
time to plant moſt kinds. r 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the former year's 

rowth; x ke ſuch as have ſtrength, and they muſt not 
e ſhorter than fix inches, nor longer than twelve, Plent 
them in a ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at fix or 
eight inches diſtance in the row, putting each cutting half 
way into the earth. 7 v4 e $9014 e 
Moſt kind of cuttings which are planted now, will be 
well rooted by next October. v4 
| Propagating by Suckers. _ ROS 127 
Many kinds of ſhrubby plants furniſh. . abundance of 
ſuckers from the root for propagation, particularly gooſe- 
berries, currants, roſes, hlacs, ſyringas, and many other 
hardy ſhrubs; and the ſuckers may now be ſeparated from 
the parent plants, each with ſome roots, and planted ei- 
ther in nurſery-rows for a year or two, or the largeſt, at 
once, where they are to remain. _ Bb day 24 


5 Propagating by Layers. 8 
Propagate by layers, this being a tolerable good ſeaſon 
to make layers of all ſuch ſnrubs and trees as are — 


* 
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ed by that method; though the beſt time to do this is 
ſome time between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas; but where 
it was omitted at that time, it may now be done, and 
moſt kinds will fill ſucceed. n 

In making layers of any kind of trees or ſhrubs, ob- 
ſerve to dig round the plant that is to be layed, and, as 
you go on, bring down the ſhoots or branches regularly, 
and lay them along in the ground, with the tops out, 
faſtening them ſecurely there with hooked pegs, and then 
let all the young ſhoors on each branch be neatly layed, 


and cover them three or four inches deep with earth, leav= _ 


ing the top of each three or four inches out of the ground. 
See laſt month. | 5 85 FR 

Moſt kinds of layers, which are now layed, will be 
tolerably well rooted, and fit to be tranſplanted by next 
Michaelmas. 8 7 1 «>. 

FE 0 T ranſplanting Layers. 

Take off the layers of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as were 
layed down laſt year; that is, where it was fot done in 
the former months. © | Fai 

Let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trim-' 
med and planted in rows in an open ſituation; let the 
rows be about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder, and put 
in the plants about twelve or fifteen inches from one ano- 
ther in the row. | F 


Soo Stones and Kernels, &c. to raiſe Stocks for grafting, Cc. 


Sow plum and cherry-ſtones, &c. and alſo the kernels 


of apples and pears, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to bud and - 
- graft upon. | n 
They may be ſown any time this month in mild wea- 
ther, but the ſooner the better, arp to chooſe a ſpot 
of perfectly clean and light ground to ſow them in; let 
them be ſown in beds, about four feet wide, covering 
them about an inch deep with earth. | 
The plants from this ſowing will be fit to tranſplant 
next Michaelmas and fpring. : 


Sewing Seeds of Shrubs and Foreſt- trees. 


' Sow likewiſe the ſeeds, nuts and berries, &c. of hardy _ 
foreſt-trees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown the begin- 
ning of the month, provided the weather be mild. Pre- 
pare beds for this purpoſe three feet and an half * 

2 7 . et 


* 
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let the ſeed be ſcattered or placed thereon as regular as 
poſſible: and cover each kind a proper 05 with earth; 


none leſs than half an inch, nor any much more than an 
inch and half deep, except any large nut kinds. „ ons 


Tranſplant Floweri ng-ſprubs. þ 
Flowering- ſhrubs of all kinds may now be ſafely . 


planted any time when the weather is open, from the 
leed- beds or nurſery rows where ſtanding too cloſe, and. - 


planted in wider rows in the quarters, or in beds, c. as 
required; and, if the weather will permit, this work; 
mould be fully completed by the latter end of the month. 


Pruning and trimming F lowering-ſbrubs. 


| Finiſh pruning or trimming flowering-ſhrubs where they 
want it. | 


3 doing this work, obſerve to prune the plants to a 
ſingle ſtem; and where their heads grow very irregular, 
let them he reduced to ſome order and. form, by cutting. 
out, or ſhortening with a knife, ſuch ſhoots as may P- 
pear neceſſary to form a handſome head. 

All ſuckers that ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs of 
any kind, ſhould alſo, whereyer they appear, be taken. 
carefully off; and the beſt of them may be planted out at 


proper diflances, and they will make good DIY in two 
or three years time. 


Tranſplant bares Fereft-trves. „ 


Tranſplant hardy foreſt-trees where it is neceſſary to 
he done, from the ſeed or nurſery- beds, &c. in rows i 
full quarters, or bedded in, &c. as the ſorts requi 
larger kinds may be now removed, where neceſſary. 


Tranſplanting Fruit-trees. 


Fruit- trees of any kind may alſo be removed now, and 


there is no time in the planting ſeaſon in which they will 


ſucceed better, provided they are tranſplanted ſoon in 


the month: but all kinds of theſe trees may with 


great 
ſafety be removed any time in the month, when geg 
weather. | 


Tran/planting Stocks to bud and 3 upon. 


Make new plantations of ſtocks to bad and graft 4. | 
different kinds of chokes fruit upon, 


* | Thoſe 


the, 
3 Or ; 
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Thoſe raifed from the ſeed, &c. laſt year, will now be 

ready for this practice. 

Lt cheſe be planted out as ſoon i in the month as the 8 
weather will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches 
aſunder, and let them be planted at leaſt fifteen inches diſ- 1 
tance from one another in the row. They ſhould be 
planted by line, either by dibble, or holed in with the 
ſpade; or otherwiſe cut out ſmall trenches by line, ſuch as 
is praQiſed i in 8 box-edgings, placing the plants J 
therein at the above diftance, and turn the earth in upon | 
their roots, and tread it gently to them all the way alon 8. 


| Headin g down budded Stocks. 


The trees and ſhrubs that were budded the laſt 8 
ſhould now have the top of che ſtock on which they are 
budded, headed down: let this be done with a ſharp knife, 
obſerving to cut the head off about four inches above-the 
place where the bud was inſerted. See the work of bud. 

E and inoculating i in June and July. i, 8 


Preparations for grafting. 

| Grafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth. or 
twentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild, 

The forts proper to begin with are pears, plums, and 
cherries; and theſe kinds generally ſucceed beſt When 
grafted ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this mont. 

Apples may alſo be grafted at the ſame time, or they 

may be deferred a fartnight longer. 

It ſhould be obſerved, ther where grafting is to be done, 
you ſhould begin to prepare for it the degianing or mid- 
dle of this month. 

The firſt thing to be done towards this work i is to col- 
le& the grafts; and it muſt be obſerved theſe myſt be 
young ſhoots, fuch only as were produced laſt year; for 

ſthoſe chat are of more than one year's growth never take 
well: Theſe ſhoots or grafts ſhould be cut from the trees 
in the firſt or ſecond week of this month, but do it in mild 
weather; as ſoon as they are cut off, lay the lower ends of 
them 1n dry earth, in a warm border, till the grafting time, 
and if ſevere weather ſhould happen, cover them with litter. 
The reaſon for cutting the grafts ſo ſoon, is, becauſe the 
buds will now begin to ſwell faſt; and if the grafts were, 
not to 5 cut off in proper time, the buds would be too far 
| advanced, 


— 
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adyanced, aud the grafts would by that means not take 
kindly with the ſtock, or, at leaſt, not ſhoot ſo freely. 
| Before we proceed to the methods of. grafting, it will 
_ firſt be neceſſary to mention what ſtocks are proper to graft 
the different kinds of fruit upon; for inſtance, apples 
ſhould be grafted upon flocks Faiſed from the kernels of 
the ſame kinds of fruit, i, e. any kinds of apples; for the 
_ grafts or buds of theſe trees will not take well upon an7 
- _ „ DEEDS 5 0 35 8 
It mould be obferved, that for dwarf apple- trees, for _ {| 
| walls or eſpaliers, they ſhould generally be grafted upon 
codlin a ole locks raiſed either from ſuckers from the 
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root, or by 3 or layers: for the flocks raiſed from 
theſe are never fo luxuriant in growth as thoſe of ches , 


larger growing apple-trees;. and, conſequently,” trees 
grafted upon fuch ſtecks, will be ſlower in growth, ank 
can more eaſily be kept within due compaſs, will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for dwarfs, for efpaliers, &c. much better. 
than thoſe grafted on any othet apple ſtocks. Or if required 
5 to have them of ſtill more dwarfiſh growth for ſmall gar- 
dens, may uſe ſtocks of the Dutch paradiſe apple. 
But for the general fupply of apple - ſtocks for common. 
ſtandards, and large eſpalier trees, &c. they are raiſed | 
principall from the feed of any fort of apples or wilds © 
crabs." The time for ſowing the kernels of apples r 
ſtocks, is either in November or February ; but if not 
ſown till February, they muſt he kept in ſand till chat 
time. Theſe are to be ſown in beds three feet and 2 half. 
| wide, qbſerving to ſow them moderately thick, and cover. - 
them à full inch at leaft with earth.” The plants; wall 
come up in five or fix weeks, and in the-autumn or ing 13 
following, ſome af the largeſt plants ſhould be drawn out | 
and planted in nurſery-beds; and in the ſecond or third. © © 
ear after, they will be in order to graft upon for Uwarks — | 
barks 7 "rhe let them be four or five. years old, par- 
ticularly if you intend to graft them at the height of four, - _ 
-Hve, or fix feet; but ſome graft their ſtocks intended os 
ſtandards, as Jow as is commonly practiſed for dwarfs, and 
ſo train up one ſtrong ſhoot from the graft, till it as five 
or ſix feet H . and then top it to make it put out branches 
N ead. 65 Sh 1 r 47. PR 
' Pears are generally grafted or budded upon flocks raiſed - - 
Te alſo Fom kernels of any of 12 own Had“ of fruits; and 7 
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are by the nurſery- men termed Free Stocks. Pear- trees 
are alſo propagated by grafting them upon quince-ſtocks, 
which ſtocks are FREE raiſed by ſeed, cuttings, layers, or 
ſuckers, which will grow freely: the pears grafted or bud- l 
ded upon theſe ſtocks, are very proper for walls or eſpa- 1 
liers. Some people alſo Ver; pears upon white-thorn 

ſtocks ; but this is not ſo commonly practiſed, as theſe 

ſtocks have an ill effect on ſeyeral ſorts of the fruit. The 

ſeaſon for ſowing the kernels of pears to raiſe ſtocks, and 

the tranſplanting, and time of grafting, is the ſame as 

mentioned above for apples. | | | os 

\ Cherries are propagated by grafting or budding them 

upon ſtocks, raiſed from the ſtones of the common black 1 
or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of any f | 


- © other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt eſteem- 


ed for that purpoſe, becauſe they generally ſhoot much 
freer than any other. IE | | 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry-ſtones for raiſing | 
Rocks, is October or November, or in the ſpring; bunt 
when not ſown till ſpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of | 
ſand all the winter, and muſt be ſown in February. The 
ſtocks will be ready to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond 8 
after ſowing, and the ſecond year after that will be fit to 
_ _ oraft or 554. if for dwarfs, for walls, or eſpaliers; but if 
r ſtandards, they muſt be at leaſt three or four years old 
from ſowing ; for ſtandard cherries are generally grafted 
or budded at the height of five or fix feet. * "Mi 
Plums are alſo grafted or budded upon plum ſtocks ; | 
that is, ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the ſtones of any of the | 
common ſorts of the ſame fruit; alſo raiſed occafionally . Y) 


dy ſuckers, ſent up from the roots of any kinds of plum 


trees. | | 
The time for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe theſe ſtocks, is 
either in autumn or ſpring; but when they are not ſown 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand till that time, | 
and the middle of February 1s a good time to ſow them. 
Theſe ſtock will be fit to bud or graft upon in the third, 
-fourth, and fifth year after ſowing. It muſt be obſerved 
the ſtocks muſt bo tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of 
them in the autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two or 
three years after will be fit to bud or graft upon 
Thus obſerve as above, let the ſtocks for grafting, both 
of fruit-trees and others, be always of the ſame family or 
genus, as that of the reſpective trees which are to be grafted. 
8 Veneral 
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General Ob/ervations of er forming the Werk.. 


There are ſeveral methods of grafting, but we ſhall 
oils take notice of three or four, which are practiſed with 


the Sreateſ' ſucceſs, lack as Whip-prafting, Cleſtograſt- - | 


ing, Crown-graftings, and? Grafting by Appre 
Inarching. 
Previous to grafting, you muſt be provided with a 

| rafting knife; x quantity of ſtrong beſo fringe for 

bande ages, to tie the ſtocks and grafts firmly together; 
and ſome well-wrought clay, to clay them round over the 
| tying, to ſecure them from the air and wet. 
Obſe „that the ſtocks intended to be prafted, n 
previous to the inſertion of the graft, be eaded down 
which, if intended for dwarf trees, for walls or ef 
muſt be headed p * w, z. e. within five or fix tinckits 
of the ground ; but * ſtandards, they may either be 
headed at five or fix feet high ; er may be headed as low 
as directed for dwarfs, and ſo train vp one ſtrong ſhoot 
from the graft for a ſtem, till it is five or fix feet high 
then topped or cut off at that, height, to cauſe ĩt to o throw 
out branches to form the head. | 


Firſt by Whip-grafting. £ wy 
This kind of grafting, which is praiſed A aha 
—.— ſucceſs, is dre performed upon ſmall ftocks; 
that is, the ſtocks for this purpoſe ſhould be about from 
a quarter or one third of an inch to half an inch, or neat 
an inch in diameter : but we commonly prefer ſuch mall 


ſtocks as are nearly equal in fize with the grafts ; and the 


method of performing the work is this. | 
Have your cions, or grafts, &c. ready, then bag the 
work by cutting off the head of the ſtock "at a convenient 
height, according to rules above hinted; thiWone, fix upon 
a ſmooth part of the ſtock, where headed off, and there pare _ 
off the rind with a little of the wood in a fl ing manner 
upwards, about an inch, or near an inch an} an half in 
length ; then, having the cions cut into lengtWef four or 
five eyes each, prepare one to fit the ſtock, as above, by 
cutting it alſo in a floping manner, ſo as to exachly fit the 
cut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the fame place, that 
the rinds of both may join in every cap then ght a ſlit 
or tongue about half an _ in 1 * = 


— 


— 
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cion, and cut a flit the ſame length downwards, in the 
ſtock, to receive the ſaid tongue; in that manner fix the 
graft in the ſtock, taking care that the ſap or rind of both 
may meet, or join as exact as poſſible in every part. Hav- 
ing thus fixed the graft, let it be immediately tied with a 
: ſtring of ſoft baſs, bringing it in a neat manner ſeveral 
times round the graft and ſtock, 3 are to preſerve 
the graſt in its due poſition; and let the dage he neatly 
tied, and n cover the place with ſome grafting 
Ae obſerving to bring t 12 near an inch above the 
| af the ſtoc 3 5 little lower than the bottom t 
op of the graft, . leaving a due thickneſs on every ſide of the 
and ftock ; making it in a round or globular form, | 
and take care to: cloſe. it well in every part, thy no wet, ö 
wind, ar ſun can enter; to prevent which, is the _ | 
| intention of the clay, for Toe 45 — ogroeoghag b 
3 ee th would = wig fruitleſs 3 anner pro- 
| with * 
1 Lane the wn of wha ftin ſome 1 
| : Ae firit ang and prepare: the cion, +» 4 a — fit 
2 ſock to that; but it is not material which, provided 
it be done in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manner. 
Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be now 
| and then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off, 
4 cracks: if it does it muſt be renewed with: freſh 
| > ay Y. ; | 
B 0 the Ja week jn May, 3 hs 
= 8 ts and ſtocks will I united, and then t e off the 
| | | lays and looſen the bandages. | 


Second, by Cle ofi-grafting. 


The next general method o ann is that by . 
ſtock, comply called cleft or ſlit-grafting; — 
ft, and the graft put into the cleft n ; 
ed in the following manner. 
or trees which this kind of grafting i 1s per- 
| generally about an inch, or an inch and a 
Fen two inches, or more, in . Firſt, 
| S knife or a ſaw cut off the head of your ſtock, 
very ſmooth; this done, fix upon a fmooth part 
Ek, juſt below where headed, to place your graft ; | 
the oppoſite ſide to that, cut away part of the ſtock, 
Mh and a half, in a doping manner upwards, 4 
as 


— 


* 
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as the crown of the ſtock may not be more than about 
half an inch broad. This done, prepare your graft, of 
cion, which is done in this manner: obſerve to cut your 
grafts into due lengths, leaving four or five eyes to cach: 
then take your ſharpeſt knife, and pare away the bark and 
ſome of the wood at the lower end of the graft in a ſloping 
| tear, about an inch and an half or near two inches in 


. and then cut the other ſide in the ſame in, : 
ing it to have a wedge-like ſhape; but let one 
ade it, which is to laced outwards in. the 


ſtock, be left near double the thickneſs of the other fide 3 


therefore: always take _ to make one fide thicker than 12 


the other. The graft Horne take your ſtron mg 
knife, and pl ace it on our — he ſtock, croſs-ways ts 


top of the oped part, and with your mallet ſtrike the khife | 
to the ſtock, obſerving towleave it no farther than what is 
—— to admit the graft , pp then drive the praft- 
ing chiſſel, or ſome inſtrument a little way into the eleft, 
at the goped part of the ſtock, to keep it open for the re. 
ception of the graft, which then direct y introduce into the 
cleft on the uncutor upright fide of the ſtock, at the back 
of the ſlope, inſerting it with exactneſs, as far as 1 
is cat; with the thĩekeſt edge on s, and fo that the riti 
may meet exactly even every way with. the rind of the ſtock. 
The graft being placed, then remove the grafting chiſfel, 
taking care _ ts difplace the graft ; this done, let it be 


tied and well elayed in the — as above, in 
the work of whip or tongue- 


But in this cleft-grafting, — e chooſe to hes 
ewe grafts 26 b RSck j find when its practiſed, 
only cut off the head of the ſtock level, and {t en aan 
and then cleave it quite acroſs, and pu two grafts, one 
on each fide the Rock, preparing and phhcing them as 

And in — trees or ſtocks, that are 
or three inches in- thiekneſs, T have 
but the ſtock for this practice muſt be twice ci 
clefts muſt not be acrofs, but parallel to each 
ſo fix two grafts in each fide of the ſtock, oy 
bind and clay as above. "2 

This kind of grafting may likewiſe be erfourne 
branckes of trees that already bear fruit, if you 
change the ſorts. | 

3 
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week in May, or the beginning of June, and then take off 
the top of the ſtock. 


Firſt, to cut off the head of the tree or ſtock level, or of 


other flat: let this inſtrument be driven down gently be- 
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The prafts will be united with the ſtocks by the laſt 


the clay, and looſen the bandages, and apply freſh clay at 


| _ Third, by Crown-grafting. bh 
The third kind of grafting, is known by the name of 
Crown-grafting. WI} 
This way of grafting is commonly practiſed upon ſuch - 
trees as are ml, and ſtubborn to cleave, and is often 
performed upon the branches of apple and large pear- 
trees, &c. that already bear fruit, when it is intended to 
ng the ſorts, or to renew the tree with freſh bearing 
w 15 


The manner of doing this fort of grafting is as follows: 


any particular branch of a tree, which you intend to graft, 
and pare the top perfectly ſmooth ; then prepare your grafts, 
which is done by cutting one fide flat and a little ſloping a- 
bout two inches in length, making a kind of ſhoulder at top 
of the cut, to reſt on the head of the ſtock ; and pare off only 
2 little of the bark towards each edge of the other fide of 
the graft; then raiſe the bark of the ſtock, firſt by ſlitting it 
downwards, and then having a ſmall wedge of hard wood, 
or rather iron, one ſide of it formed ſomewhat roundiſh, the 


tween the bark and wood of the ſtock or branch, obſerving. 
to place the flat fide towards the wood, driving it far, 
enough to make room for the graft; then drawing out the 
wedge, flip down the graft, placing the cut or ſloped fide 
towards the wood, thruſting it down as far as cut, reſting, 
the ſhoulder thereof upon the top of the ſtock ; and in 
this manner yon may put four, five, or fix grafts, or as 
many as may ſgem convenient, upon each ſtock or branch, 
and bind them round with ſtrong baſs. 

When the grafts are all thus Bed, you muſt then im- 
mediately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, 
bringing it/Eloſe about the ſtock and grafts, obſerving to, 
raiſe it at ſeaſt an inch above the top of the ſtock in a pro- 
per manner, fo as to throw the wet quickly off, and pre- 
vent its lodging or getting into the work, which would 
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any other methol. 
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Thoſe trees which are grafted this way, will take, and 


ſhoot very free; but there is, for the firſt year or two after 


grafting, an inconyenience attending them, and that is the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by violent 
winds ; but this muſt be remedied by tying two or three 


ſticks to the body of the ſtock, or branch that is grafted, 
and the grafts may be tied to the ſticks. _. 3 
The beſt time for performing this kind of grafting, is in 
the laſt week of March, or firſt week in April; for then the 


ſap will begin to be in motion, which renders the bark of 


the ſtock much eaſier to be ſeparated from the wood to ad- 
mit the grafts. = 


Theſe grafts'will be pretty well united with che ſtock by 


the end of May or beginning of June. 


| Fourth, Grafting by Approach or Inarching. 
Another way of grafting is ſtill in practice, which is 


generally called Inarching, or Grafting by Approach; but 


this is not near ſo commonly practiſed as the three ways 


before mentioned, and this way was chiefly invented for 


ſuch trees or ſhrubs as are not eaſily to be propagated by 


The method of performing the operation is this. 


When it is intended to propagate any kind of tree or 
ſhrub by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the ſtock you would graft upon, and the tree from which 
you would take the graft, muſt ſtand ſo near, or can be 
placed ſo near, that the body of the branch you would 
inarch, can, as it 8 be brought to join readily to any 


part of the body of the ſtock ;. for the graft is not to be ſe- 
parated from the mother plant, till ſome months after per- 


forming the operation; nor is the head of the ſtock to be 


cut off till that time, except you cannot otherwiſe conve- 
niently fix the graft. | | Fra 


For inſtance, ſuppoſe you want to inarch ſome branches 


of trees, &c. and ſuppoſe the ſaid branches to be three, 


four, or five feet or more from the ſurface of the ground, 
and ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to be in pots; 
in that caſe there muſt be a kind of flight ſtage erected, 


cloſe to and as high as the branches of the tree: upon this 


ſtage the pots which contain the ſtocks muſt be placed: 
then take one of the branches you defire to inarch, and 
bring the body of the ſaid branch to touch. that of the 

| F 4 | - _ock, 


* 


the graft into the ſlit made in the ſtoc 
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ſtock, at ſuch a convenient height, where the ſtock and 


_graft is nearly of a ſize, and mark the parts where the 
Fraft and ſtock will moſt readily join together: then in that 


part of the branch pare away the bark and a little wood, 
about three inches in length, and in the ſame manner let 
the rind and wood be pared off that fide of the ftock 


where the branch is to be joined, the ſame length and 
- breadth, ſo that both the cut parts may exactly join rind 
to rind; then cut a lit or thin 1 upwards in the 


branch, and make a ſlit of the ſame length to receive it 
downwards in the ſtock; then let them be joined, placing 
the branch with the top upright, ſlipping the tongue of 

"s and ſee that the 
cut parts join in and exact manner, and let them be imme- 
diately tied together with ſome baſs, and afterwards cover 
over the place with a due quantity of well-wrought clay, 


being careful that the part be regularly and well covered, 
and let the clay be very well cloſed, that no air or wet 
can penetrate. 8 | | 

Alfter this let a ſtout ſtake be driven into the ground, 


and that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to 


it, which prevents the graft from being diſplaced by the 


wind. GRIT LT f x 
Remember that the ftock and graft are to remain in 


that poſition for at leaſt fifteen. or ſixteen weeks, when 
"they will be well united; the graft is then to be ſe- 
" parated from the mother plant; being careful to do this 


with a perfect ſharp knife, cutting off the branch 3 
e 


ſlope downwards to the ſtock; and at the ſame time, 
head of the ſtock to be cut cloſe to the graft. The old 


clay and bandage are at this time to be taken off; and at 
the ſame time it will be adviſeable to tie them again gently, 
and alfo to put ſome freſh clay, which will ſt ill be of great 
"ſervice, and let them remain ſo for a month or five 


weeks. | "HD 
By this kind of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind 


of tree or ſhrub ; and ic is often practiſed by way of cu- 
* riofity, to ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree 
upon one of the common ſtocks of the reſpective forts ; 
by which means, there is raiſed a new tree bearing fruit in 
a few months: this is ſometimes practiſed upon orange- 
trees, &c. by grafting fruit branches on flocks taiſed from 
the kernel: of the ſame kind of fruit, 2: 3927 


Note, 


1 > 4 
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Note, I mentioned the having the flocks for this opera- 
tion in pots; but this is only meant where the branches of 
the trees you would propa __ are not near enough the 
ground, or for orange and other -houſe trees. and 
ſhrubs : but as for ſuch trees and bs as grow in the 
common ground, and whoſe branches are favourably fitu- 
ated for that work, there may be e may im the 


ground near them, or it may be performe on flocks or 
| trees that grow accidentally near. 1 | V9 


"us * 2 


. 
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H E green-houſe ſhould have good atrendance at this 
ſeaſon; the plants will require water now and then, 
but all will not require it alike, nor all at one time. And 
let them enjoy the benefit of freſh air, by opening the win 
dos every mild day.  - e 
Examine therefore the tubs and pots ſeparately, to ſee 
which want water, and which do not ; then ler watey be 
given to ſuch as you fee in want thereof, bat give it mode- 
rately : a little will be ſerviceable ; but too much will be 
of bad conſequence, eſpecially to the tender kinds. 
Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt other of the 


5 woody plants, will require water frequently, but never 
| give them much at a time, and to none but where abſo- 
lutely neceflary. - I N 
The herbaceous kinds will alſo require occaſional ſup- 


plies of water, but leſs frequent and in lefs quantities 

than the woody tribe. GW e 

Loet the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as aloes, ſedums, &c. 

have water but very ſparingly at this time, and only When 

the-earth in the pots is very dry. | 5 

1 Air ſhould be admitted to the plants in the green houſe, 
at all times when the weather is favourable, for that is 2 

x | neceſſary article, and the plants cannot thrive without it. 

3 Every day, when the weather is open, and any thing mild, 

; let fome of the windows be opened a little way, for the 

4 admiſſion of air, and take care that they. are ſhut again in 


*% 


5 dae time; that is, about three, four, or five in the even- 
ing, according to the temperature of the air; if calm and 
4 » ; . ; „ 
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| mild, leave them open till about four or five o'clock; if a 
| cold ſharp air, ſhut them ſooner in proportion. 

| Another thing to be regarded, is to-keep the plants of 
q kinds free from decayed leaves, for thoſe are more hurt- 

if 'H to the plants while in the houſe, than many people are 
it aware of; therefore, whenever ſuch leaves appear, let 


| 
S i them be conſtantly taken off; and alſo let the tubs or pots, 
3 2 green-houſe floor, be cleared from the like, if any has 
Bi —_ from the plants. 
here is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and 
may be performed this or next month; that 1s,” to looſen. 
the earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and take a little 
off, and add ſome freſh in its ſtead; this will certainly | 
help the plants, and whoever will beſtow that little dreſſing 
n them, will fee the advantage of it in a ſhort time. | 


Oranges and Myrthes. 


5 * any of the oranges, lemons, 1 myrtles, Kc. = 
have naked or irregular heads, you may now begin to re- 
duce them to the form you defire. 'The branches or head 
may be cut cloſe, or otherwiſe ſhortened to the place where 
von deſire ſhoots to nſe, to form the head regular, for 
they. will break out in the old wood. 
Then, when the trees are thus headed down, it will alſo. 
be an adventa e to ſhift them, in. order to add a little freſh 
earth about Feir roots; and the method is this: let the - 
tree be taken out of its tub or pot, but be careful to | 
ſerve the ball of earth entire; and then pare off all the! | 
matted roots round the outſide, and alſo, at the ſame time, 
pull away a good deal of the old earth from the bottom and. 
tides of the ball; then, having ſome freſh compoſt ready, 
put ſome into the bottom of the pot or tub; place the tree 
therein, fill it up round the ball with N earth, and give: 
it a little water. 
But in heading down any of the green- aſs plants, if 
time will not permit you to ſhift them as above directed, do 
not, however, fail to treat them in the following manner ; 
that i is, to looſen the earth in the top of the tub or pots, 
and down ronnd the fides, and-draw all this looſe earth 
out; then fill up the tub again with new compoſt, and 
give ſome water. 
But ſuch orange or lemon- trees, as are in a very * 
an 


— 
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ing heat, and the good effect of 
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and ſickly condition, ſhould be ſhifted into entire new . 
earth; that is to ſay, the plant muſt be taken out, all the 


old earth ſhaken entirely from its roots, and all mouldy 


and decayed roots cut off; then let the whole root be 


waſhed in' water, and plant it again immediately in a tub 
or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it too 
deep. e 2 : 
After this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, 

if you have the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, to make a 
hot-bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt; and if 


in this bed the trees are plunged, they will ſhoot ſooner, 


: 


and more freely, both at top and root. 
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A DUE degree of heat muſt now be preſerved in the 


bark-bed, in the hot-houſe, wherein the pines axe . 
plunged, for many of the plants will ſhew fruit; and to 


make them ſwell freely, there muſt be a lively heat in the 
bed. e Sis hots. L 


Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 


theſe young fruit, as a'moderately briſk heat in the bark- 


bed, wherein the plants are plunged ; for if there be not a 


proper heat about the roots of the plants, it is impoſſible : 


* 


to make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable ſizae. | 
Therefore, where the bark was not ſtirred ap the former 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declined 
heat, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will conſequently be- 
gin now to be very faint ; and by ſtirring up the bark almoſt 
to the bottom, it will bring on a freſh fermentation in it; 
by which means the bark wall 972 recover a lively grow- 
it will ſoon appear both 

in the plants and fruit, provided it be done in due time; 
but if the heat is greatly decreaſed, and the bark decayed, 


you may augment it at the ſame with about one third or 
fourth part of new tan, otherwiſe defer it till next month, 
which ſee. _ 5 | 


However, where the work of forking up the kiatk-bia 
appears neceſſary at this time, W © to the obſerva- 


tions above-mentioned, it N poſſible, be done in 


the 


— 
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the firſt week in the month; for if it is delayed much 
longer, the plants and fruit will certainly, for want of a 
due proportion of heat, be much checked in their growth. 
7 S in the firſt place, to take all the pots out of the 
then begin at one end of the bed, = open a kind 
of SAS by taking out ſome of the bark, and ear git 
to the other end; this done, begin at the — and 
with I Ti and work up the the bark quite to the bot- 
N takin ing cars to. break the cakes or lumps, and mix 
well together. a 
hen this is done, let the top be made level, and 
then immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as 
3 
This work is ſo very neceſſary, that it ſhould not on 
any conſideration be omitted at the time above- men- 
tioned; that bs 00.fay, if the bark has much declined in 


its . 


Z The, bark. bed being chus treated, it will ſoon renew its 
heat, and retain the ſame well for fix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. ” 
At the expiration of that time, or ſome time in March, 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be 
mirred up again, and refreſhed with about one third, or 
at leaſt one fourth part of a new tan; the bark-bed after 
this will retain a proper 7 of heat till ms fruit are 
Tipe. See March and Apri 3 
The bark · bed deen the ſucceſſion Jas. plante 1 
plunged, ſhould alſo be examined now with good attention; 
and if the heat is found to be much decreafed, the bed 
thould be treated'in the manner above directed. 


Wa tering rhe Pines. 


" The fruiting pine-apple plants ſhould now be often re- 
freſhed with water, provided there be a good heat in the 
bark; and when there is a proper degree of heat and 
moilture together, it will make the young fruit ſwell very 
faſt. | 
But in watering theſe | lants, be careful to give it * 
derately at each time. The rule is this, let the earth 
the pots which contain the plants be kept juſt a little 20 
moiſt, in a middlin degree; — if this is obſerved, the ; 
Plants and fruit will thrive. 


The ſucceflion pine- plants, that is, thoſe which are to 


—_— — 


fruit 
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fruit next year, mult alſo be refreſhed-now and then with 
water; in watering theſe let wy . rule be obſeruod as 
juſt mentioned above. 


Remember alſo to give water at times to the laſt year's 
crowns and ſuckers. 


In watering the pine- plants; in general, let particular care 
be taken to let no water fell into the hearts of them; for 


that, at this ſeaſon, would prove detrimental to theſe kind 
of plants. To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe as mentioned 
in the former month, be always uſed at this ſeaſon When 
there is. occafion. to water theſe plants; by the help of 


- which, the watering may be performed with great exactneſs 


and e d expedition 
ot-houſe ſhould be deſtitute of ſuch a pipe as this, 
* — it, there is no ſuch thing as watering the 


Side pines 
and other plants that are plunged in the bark with any de- 
gree of readineſs and certainty, 


Of the various Kinds of Plants i in the Hot halt. 


In ſome hot-houſes there are kept many other kinds of 
curious exotic plants, befides the pines, both of the ſuc- 
culent and woody kinds, &e. . where ſuch plants are, 
they ſhould be treated with a ſhare of attention. 

All theſe kinds of plants ſfiould be kept 31 
clean from duſt or any ſort of filth that may, at du g | 
gather upon their ſtems, | ſhoots, or leaves, 

* ſhould 2 be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. "There 
is nothing more neceſſary than cleanlineſs to preferve the 
health ow all theſe tender plants; and where any ſort of 
foulneſs is permitted upon any of them, it will not only 
cloſe up thoſe ſmall pores which are ſo neceſſury to the 
growth of all vegetables, but will alſo promote inſets, and 
render the whole plant unhealthy. 

Theſe plants muſt alſo be kept very free from decayed - 
leaves, that is, when any ſuch pear, let them bed uttne- 
diately taken off, for they would injure. the 

Water ſhould alſo be given to all theſe plants = times: 
ſome will require but very little and ſeldom, and others 
will need it pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken, 
that every plant according to its nature, be properly ſup- 
plied with that article; but be ſure never to give any fort 
too much at a time, and in giving it, always make a diſtinction 
between the ſucculent, and the herbaceous and woody * 


* 


* 
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The woody plants, &c. will need water oftener, and 
more at a time, than the ſucculent kinds; for ſome of 
theſe require very little moiſture about their roots, and too 
"much would rot the plants. 
Let the woody kinds, &c. in general be moderately water- - 
ed, not leſs than twice a week, and it will be ſerviceable to 
, rinkle water ſometimes all over the head or branches of 
ſe plants, eſpecially the coffee-trees, the pimento, or 
all ſpice, and all the tender acacias and mimoſa, &c. 
But the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch-thiſtles, me- 
lon-thiſtles, cereuſſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and 
the like, muſt not be watered * than once a week, 5 
or thereabouts. | 
In watering theſe kinds, let care be taken to give but ; 
little at _ time, Jak as much as will reach the bottom 
reots. 
It will be an advantage to all theſe tender plants; both ; 
of the woody, ſucculent, and other kinds, to ftir the earth 
a Uunle on a the ſurface of the pots now and then, 5 


Aamit Air. 


Frein: air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, md all 
other plants in the hot-houſe, at all times when the wea- 
ther will permit. 

But this, however, muſt never the done but how the 
ſun ſhines, warm, and the air is quite calm and clear: 
then it will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes Ser 8 
little way, in the warmeſt time of the day. | 

The beſt time of the day to do this, is from about ten 
or twelve to one two or three o' clock; but for the time 
of Y pening and ſhutting the TIN let the Fn be the 

3 1 
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Of Kidury- Beans ; in the ae. 


| Now plant ſome more kidney-beans in pots or boxes, 
and place them in the hot-houſe to ſucceed thoſe planted 
laſt month. | 
They are to be 41 in the manner mentioned laſt 
month. | 
Do not forget to refreſh, with wins; thoſe kidney-beans | 
which were-planted laſt month, they will require it at leaſt 
three times a week: give alſo neceſſary waterings to the 
young beans advancing for ſucceſſion crops, + 3 
; * 
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| 07 blowing Roſes, and other Plants tarh. | 


You may now, in the beginning of this month, ſet 
pots of roſes, hypericum-frutex, Perſian lilacs, ſyringas, 
and honey-ſuckles in the hot-houſe, or pots of carnations, 
| act and double ſweet-williams, or pots of any other de- 
ſireable flowering plants, either of the ſhrub or herbaceous 

kinds which you deſire, by way of curioſity, to bring to an 
early bloom, ſupplying them with plenty of water. 
7 Likewiſe about the middle and end of the month, may 
introduce more of the ſame ſorts of ee eo to 
produce flowers in regular ſucceſſion. | 


Making the Fires, in this Deparement: 


The fires muſt be Kill regularly. made in the kot-houſe 
every evening, and alſo in the mornings, when the wea⸗ 
ther is any thing cold. . 
In hard froſt the fire muff be kept up moderately, ni ight 
and day 
In eo ſevere froſt, it will be of much advantage if the 
glaſſes of the hot-houſe are e 2 77 night with 
mats or canvas. 


Of C 3 in FR Hetcheafe. | 


Where it is deſired to raiſe early cucumbers in the hot- 
houſe, ſome ſeed may now be ſown as directed laſt month, 
or young plants planted therein, from any common hot- 

bed. 8 the Hot-houſe for January. r 6 


17 $ $= | 


a 


| Early Strawberries. | 1+ 

Likewiſe you may now introduce into the hot-houſe more 
pots of the ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries to ſucceed thoſe 
of laſt month; let them be one or two 28 's old bearing 
plants, eſpecially the ſcarlet kinds; place them near the 
glaſſes, or plunge them in the bark-bed to forward them 
earlier, giving proper ſupphes of water. | 
If ſome freſh plants are taken into the Wee | 
three weeks, you may obtain a conſtant ſupply of 7 
fruit till thoſe in the open ground rippen. 

And if ſome pots of off nts were kept in'one or two 
moderate dung hor bode 2a to forward them, ſome may be 
removed i in ſucceflive order into the hot-houſe, and others 
remain in the frames, they will continue a fupply 7 carly 
fruit in regular. een, + 

„ | 8 MARCH. 
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: Work to be done in the Kitcaen GARDEN. . 


$4 — 


XAMINE the ſtate of the cucumber and melon hot- 
beds, and ſee if they are of a proper degree of heut, 
10 as to preſerve the plants in a ſtate of free growth. ; 

'You muſt let the heat be lively, but moderate, by 
which means they will ſhew fruit plentifully, and theſe 
will ſwell freely, and grow to an handſome ſize. 17 

This muſt be done by applying a lining of new horſe- 
dung to the back or Font fide of the bed, as you ſhall 
ſee occaſion; but if the heat is not very mach declined, - 
it will be proper to line only one fide at a time, but line 
the oppolite ſide ten or twelve days after. Make the 
linings about eighteen inches wide, and as high as five or 
fix inches up the ſides of the frame; lay two inches of 
earth over the top, to keep the ſteam down, for the rea- 
ſon mentioned laſt month. 8 7 

Let the plants have freſh air every day, by raifing the 
upper end of the glaſſes from about half an inch, to one, 

two, or three in height, in proportion to the heat in the 
bed, and warmneſs of the weather. 1 3 

Refreſh them now and then with water; let this be 

ven very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day; the 

| time for doing this is from ten to two o'clock. 
Cover the glaſſes with mats every night, and let them 
be uncovered in the morning about an hour, or there- 
about, after ſun-riſe; or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon 
as the ſun ſhines fully on the frames. 03 

As the early plants, raiſed laſt month, will have now 
advanced conſiderably into fruitful runners, and ſhew 
fruit abundantly, let the runners or vine be trained out 
regularly along the ſurface of the bed at equal diſtances, 

and peg them down neatly with ſmall hooked fticks ; and 
according as the young fruit come into bloſſom, do not 
fail, at this early ſeaſon, to ſet or impregnate the female 
or fruit bloſſoms with the male flowers, agreeable to the 
rules and method adviſed in the work of April. 


Care of early Cucumbers and Melons, 


— Seay 
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Sew Cucumber and Melon Seed. 

So in the above, or any new- made N che ſeeds of 
cucumbers and melons at the beginning, and alſo about 
the middle, and towards the latter end'of this: month, to 

have a ſupply of young plants in readimieſs either to platit 
into — 5 beds, or to. Tupply the yon dunn Fu As 
may fail, 

The ſorts of ee Eur A n ein 

The early ſhort prickly, ; _ 
The long green — Mp | ve 
The white prick | vane oah2 ht 4 
The long green Turky, eee 888 
The long White Turkey, — 12 1 _ "19957 65.3 * 
The Smyrna. idee 12 

But the two firſt ſorts ar commonly Satte for the 
general crop, the ſhort prickly being the earlieſt, and'ts 
therefore often fown for the fifſt crop, in the frames; but 
the long green prickly is the beſt to ſo- for à main crop, 
CREE the Tranges or hand glaſſes, or in the natural 
 groun 0 8 
The white prickly, and the Tut und Wrprns kinds, 
are not eligible ay, ary general ee becauſe ee 
very indifferent bearers, ſo ſhould ſow only a few by way 


of variety: the Turky kinds often grow f teen or fixteen 
| inches long, or more. 


Making new "Het-bid: © to 12 2 ry 25 


Ar 


144 


Make hot- beds the begianing of this month] to plant 

"the cucumber. or melon-plants upon, which Wan ſown 
the end of January, or beginning of Februar. 
Let the dung for this purpoſe be well prepared, in the 
manner directed in the former month, before you' work it 
up into a bed; this ſhould never be omitted, for à great 
deal depends upon it; make the bed three feet high, or 
thereabouts, beating the dung well dows with the fork, 
as you lay it on the bed: but do not tread it, for 2 bed 
which is trodden hard is rendered ſo compact, that it ſel- 
dom comes to a kindly warmth, but is apt to heat tod vio- 
lently, to the deſtruftion of the plants. When the bed 
is finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, and let it be 
managed, in every reſpec, as directed in the former 
month; and let the plants, either cucumbers or melons, 
be planted and treat u _ Hh 
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There are many gardeners, and otherg, who cannot 
conveniently procure dung to begin to make hot- beds for 
© cucumbers or melons at an early ſeaſon, Where that is 
the caſe, it is not too late to begin now; a hot- bed may 
be made the beginning, or any time of the month, and 
the ſeeds of cucumbers and melons may be ſown therein; : 
the cucumbers from this ſowing will be fit to cat by the 
| middle or latter end of May, and the melons in July. 


Cucumbers and"Melons fur the Bell or Hand. glaſſes. 


About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time towards 

the end of this month, is the time to begin to ſow the cu- 
cumbers and melons, which are to be planted under hand 
or bell-glaſſes. 
They may be ſowed in any of the cucumber hot-beds now 
at work; or if not convenient, or there are no ſuch beds yet 
made, . a hot-bed for that purpoſe for a one, or a 
two, or three. light frame, according to the quantity re- 
quired; ſow the ſeed, and manage the bed as directed in 
the two former months. The plants will be ready for 
ridging out the middle or latter end of next month, and 
: beginning | of May, and will bear in June and July. T5 


We Traaſplanting and ſowing Cauliflowers. : 


J "Tranſplant the cauliflower plants. which have flood, 5 in 
frames, or on warm W all winter, if not done laſt 
month. bb 
Let theſe be planted in a rich ſpo t of N The 
* ſhould be well dunged with fome good rotten 
dung, and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade 
; taking care to bury the dung in a Ry manner, 
in the bottom of the trench. Obſerve to plant the cauli- 
flowers in rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the 
ſame diſtance between plant and plant in the rows. 

- The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be 
| planted, may be previouſly fown with ſpinach and ra- 
diſhes, as mentioned laſt month. 

Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower plants, 

which are under hand or bell-glaſſes; it will ſtrengthen | 

them and promote their growth. 

The glaſſes may ſill be continued over the plants, but 

, mult be kept continually raiſed, at leaſt a hand's breadth 

 bigh, on Props i or in mild days _ glaſſes may be * 
» 


* a 
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| off, and let the plants enjoy the benefit of warm ſnowers 
| of rain. 
. If there are more than one or two plants. under each f 
glaſs, let them be removed the begin of this month ; 
for two plants at moſt, under a glaſs; is ſufficient; but if 
the glaſſes are ſmall, one plant under each will be enough: 
Plant thoſe which you take from-under the glaſſes, into 25 
an open ſpot, at the diſtance: above mentioned. 
Where cauliflower plants were raiſed from ſeeds 23 
the laſt month, they ſhould now be pricked out into a bed 
of rich earth, in a warm fituation; but where a moderate 
hot-bed can be obtained, it will be moſt adviſeable to 
prick them therein, which will forward them greatly. 
Make the bed about fifteen or eighteen inches high, and 
put a frame on, or arch it over. with hoops; lay on fix - 
inches depth of rich earth, prick the plants therein, twoor 
three inches apart, and give them a little water. Put on 
| the glaſſes, or a covering of mats every night, Dat Nee 
- 1 them off every mild day. 
; Buy pricki ng out the plants on a little a; it in 
bring them forward to be fit to tranſplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, 5 they will pro- 
duce their heads in July. A 
Cauliflower- ſeed may he ſown the beginning. of this 
month, if it was not done in February; obſerving to ſow. , 
i them in a flight hot-bed, as was then directed; it will, | 
bring the plants up ſoon, and forward them greatly. 
N. B. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in a bed of rich earth; 
in. a Würm ſituation, in the natural ground; ill 
grow freely, but the plants will not be fo forward | y te 
or twelve days, or a fortnight, as they. would be af the 
ſeed was ſown on a little heat. 
The plants from this _— produce flowers o heads 
for uſe in Auguſt, 7 | 4 
Broccoli. 


. broccoli for early crops, &c. to come in for uſe the 

gy Ss, autumn, in October, November, and Decem- 

„Ke. 

Chuſe ſeed of the early urple, and — of chi nie 
flower broccoli, of each 'P which ſow a little about the 
firſt or ſecond week i in the month, and ſome more towards 
3 in an open bed of rich earth, cen 

* 
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| \ them in; and when the plants come up, manage agen as 
* 11 directed in May, June, and July. 


-Tranſ; lanting and fowing Cabbages. 

' Tranſplant cabbage-plants of all kinds, in the places 
| where they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done 
Ti the beginning, or any time this month; but if the plants 
Thi are ſtrong and in good order, the ſooner it is now done 
Tit the better. Let them be planted in good ground, en- 
1 tiched with dung, at two feet and a half diftarice, for the 
i137 ſugar-loaf, and other forward kinds; but the large late 
| cabbage-plants, ſhould be ſet a yard aſunder 2 Way. 

11 This diſtance 18 to be Wade es ood of ſuch plants as are 
TH toremaintogrow to their full ſize; but ſuch of the forward 
i= kinds as are to be cut while young, may be —_ cloſer; 
| | and eighteen or twenty inches apart will be ſufficient; 


— 


li Plant out alſo the general crop of red cabbage; if not 
| | done in autumn, c. allow them two feet and a half, or | 
a yard diſtance. 3 
1 Sow the ſeeds of cabbages, of any ſort, the beginning 
1 or middle of this month, for the general autumn and win- 
ter erops; any of the early kinds may now be ſowed if 
the winter plants raiſed laſt autumn for early cabbage are 
much damaged by the froſt, &c. but the large ſugar-loaf 
is à ſine kind to ſow: now or late ſummer, and forward 
autumn cabbage; and for the main autumn, and general 
winter fupply, ſow a quantity of the large, hollow, long- 
fided, and large round cabbage; and let them be ſown 
in an open ſpot of ground, each for ſeparate. See the 
Kitchin Garden in Junt and July, & 
- The plants raiſed from this —— will, ee them, 
be well cabbaged in Auguſt and September, eſpecially 
 the-ſugar-loaf,. Batterſea, and Yorkſhire kinds; but the 
large ſorts not till September and October, and continue 
all the winter. 
Red cabbage-ſeed ſhould alſo be ſown about the mid-. 
dle or latter end of this month; to raife ſome plants for 
winter and next ſpring ſervice ; they will be fit for uſe in 
— or about Michaelmas „and continue good till [= 
Ee rin 0 Jer 
TH. cabbage-ſeed ſhould be ef the true Dutch wind. 
In ſowing the different ſorts of cabbage-ſeed, it will be 
moſtadriſeable to fowihem! in open expoſed ground, x4 ot 
om 
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from trees, fences, or buildings; for when ſown in ſuch cloſe 
ſituations, as is very often practiſed, the plants are drawn 


up weak and long-hanked, and 6 are liable . eaten * ; 
vermin. _ 


3 Savoys. 2 Bo 

8 8 for a principal crop, to ſerve the family 
fram about Michaelmas to Chri mas, ſhould be ſowyn 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
in an open {| ſituation. © 

But if it is deſired to have aue well cabbaged earlier 
in autumn, that is, in the end of Auguſt, or any time i 
September, they ſhould be ſown in February, or at le: 
the firſt week of this month. | 


Sow this feed in an open and not in baron, hors 
J | ders, under walls, Kc. TH 
md oe} 


The ſorts of ſavoys are the yd: 
but the green kind is Ayia! in. 3 


2 Fyaſplanting and ſowing Lettuce. 2, 
| ' Tranfplang: ſome more of the lettuce plants from th 
__— or borders where they have ftood all-winter ; that is, 
if the ftand too cloſe, In doing this; obſerve to draw the 
ere ge out regularly, and let ſtrongeſt remain in the 
or border, at ten or twelve inches diſtance; then 
looſen the ſurface of the earth between hem with a hoe, f 
and clear away weeds and litter. 

The plants which are drawn out ſhould be Mendes in 
an open ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve inches dif- 
tance each way, and ler them be watered. | 

And it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch plants hve labs 

all winter in frames, ſhould be in general tan lanted 

into an open ſpot, at the diſtance above-menti EN 
Lettuce- ſeed, of different ſorts, ſhould be ſown the 1 
2inning of this month; and to have a regular il fowtng 
tome more be ſown about the 1e and a $i ſowing 
about the end of the month. 
The proper ſort of lettuce to ſow-at this ings; are the 
white and green coſs for the principal crop; and it is alſo 
proper to ſow a little of the Sileſia, common cabbage, 
and brown and white Dutch, and grand admirable cab- 
bage-lettuce ; but any other fort will ſucceed from this 
time of ſowing. | 
. Dig 


: 
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| Dig for theſe ſeeds a rich ſpot of ground in an open 
1 ſituation, and let the earth be well broken. Sow the 
Ji - ſeeds on the ſurface, with an even hand, and rake them 
1 in lightly, taking care not to draw the earth in heaps. 


| | Sewing Spinach,” 


4 Sow. Spinach» to ſucceed that ſown laſt month; the ſow- 
$i ings ſhould be repeated once a fortnight or three weeks, 
{| or thereabouts, to have a regular ſupply ;. for one ſowing 
i will not continue fit for uſe longer than that time, before 
1 it will run. Let the ſeed be of the round-leaved, or 
| * ſmooth ſeeded kind; that being the moſt proper fort to 
1 ſow at this ſeaſon, its leaves being conſiderably thicker, 
1 and every way larger than the prickly-ſeeded ſpinach. 
IT his ſeed may, at this ſeaſon, be ſown either on a ſpot 
alone, or with ſome other crops, ſuch as between rows of 
beans, or on the ground where you plant cabbages or 
cauliflowers ; obſerving, that either alone, or with other 
crops, ſpinach-ſeed ſhould be ſown pretty thin, and ge- 
| nerally in broad-caſt, and in which method you may mix 
1 a little radiſh- ſeed and ſow with it; when the ſeed is 
| ſowyn, tread the ground all over equally with the feet to- 
lerably cloſe, taking pretty ſhort ſteps, then let it. be 
evenly raked; or may occaſionally ſow it in broad flat drills 
ty near an inch deep, and a foot aſunder. bt ene 6 35t 
os | - Let it be obſerved, that ſpinack ſhould not, at this ſea - 
| ſon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with trees 
or buſhes, for in ſuch ſituations the plants would be drawn 
up to ſeed before they arrive to half their growth,  - | 
Hoe, or hand-weed, the early crops of ſpring ſpinach, 
| _ thinning the plants at the ſame time, to five or fix inches 
| diſtance. | . r 8 It 
$ | I' he crop of winter ſpinach which was ſown laſt autumn, 
will now be advancing to good perfection for uſe, and 
ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth be- 
t veen the plants ſtirred with a hoe; and in gathering the 
plants for uſe, if they ſtand cloſe, ſhould thin them out 
| clean by the roots; but if they already ſtand at wide diſ- 
'F tances, only crop the large outer leaves as wanted, till | 
.'F | they begin to. run, then cut them clean up to the 
| tom. 5 
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 -Sowving Onion: and Leeks... | ; 


Otten or leeks for the main crop mould be SS 55 | 


eim or middle of this month, provided 3 it was not 
done in | 

This ſeed ſhould be ſown on rich ground, and where it 
is not ſtubborn and wet. 8 


Having fixed on a proper ſpot, it will be of great ad- / 
vantage to ſpread a good quantity of rotten. dung thereon, 


it in one ſpade deep; this will greatly promote the 
e of the * and heir roots will oe to a larger 
hze. 


rules mentioned laſt ny we. 
The ground being du and laid N particular care 
ſhould 8e taken to ſow ſeed at ſuch a time when the 
und will readily. rake. Moſt | ground will rake: beſt 


immediately after it is dug; ſome. requires to lie a day or 


two; ſome will rake ' better after a ſhower of rain; but: 


the rule i is, let the ſeed be ſown when you find the ground | 


will readily break or fall to pieces under the rake without 
clo ng, thereto ; and let it. be obſerved, that the ſooner 
any ſee 

will grow. 


"FF" 


The ground, A * are to be fown,. may either be 55 
divided into beds, or they may be ſown all over it in one 


bay + 


continued plat ; but if ſown in beds, with alleys between, 
= 2 be more convenient to go in to weed, . and chin 
| e plants. 


The beds ſhould be four feet and a half, or five Pak 


broad, allowing about * foot for an alley berween bed. . 


and bed. 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, either in beds ar 'otherwila, let 
them be ſowed on the rough ſarface broad caſt; and it 
will be adviſeable, in that ſowed in one continned pace, 
in light looſe ground, that, as ſoon as the ſeeds are 
ſown, firſt to tread the ground all over with the feet almoſt 
cloſe together, that the 2 d may be more regularly buried an 

equal depth; then rake it into the ground evenly: for by 
thus treading in the ſeed, it in a manner fixes them 


juſt where they fall from the hand, and the treading -. 


alſo ſettles, the ground equally in every part; ſo as 
when you came to rake it, you may fan upon any 
part 


Py 


e latter end of Febru Wu 


The reds of the onions and EPS may either be ſown; | 
together, or on ſeparate pieces or bed, ne the 


is ſown after che n is dug, the quicker, . 


e 


TE 


|. 
. = 
4] 
1 
1 
+} 
* 
I 
1 
1 


between them; and then with k 


* 
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part thereof, without your feet ſmking in holes; whereas, 
af, in light, looſe,” .ag. "It - 5 4s be wodden, a8 


te rale it in; your feet would fink, at 455 ſtep, in a Fred 
holes; and if 13 . e unayotdably 
drawn into them, an the plants would thereby ri 

gling and in cluſters; vat” in the other method, they 
TY riſe regularly in every part: though when the. 
ground is divided — beds, we ach & ay rea y Rand 1 in e 


alleys, and rake in the er  Whic may be more eligible 
in à wet or moift fo 
If the ground is light der is to be in beds, with alleys be- 
tween, you may either occaſionally tread in the ſeed, ornot, 
and pare che alleys an inch or two NT, and ftrew the earth 
over thebeds, whichwilthelp tobury the ſeed more effeftuglly. 
But let it be obſerved, that Where the nd is natu-. 
rally wet, and apt to d it will not 1 10 proper to 
tread in the feed” às above, but to divide the ground in 
beds, four, five; 7 EE feet wide, with alleys. twelve 
inches wide Fetiscen and to ſtand in the alleys 1 = ſow oy 
ſeed, and alſo fakt it into the ground; * after che ſeed 
is n and 1 rake "He oo N 8 N | 
the as e-mentioned, a earth. 
e * s . 
But in ſowing of onjons, leeks, and many other fall 
ſeeds,” that inſtead of fowi ping on. "the rough ſurſace and 
raking in, the following me 
ſome places. 
The ground is digged pr wenched in the-commion dps 
220 at every ten or fifteen feet, as you advance in the 
digging, rake the furface {mooth ; hen, 18 the ground. 
into four feet and a half. wide e- wide alleys 
he rake, ſhove 
the earth evenly off the ſurface. of 78 e half an 
inch or an inch deep, into the. alleys, in a little ridge 
along the edge of the beds, ready to draw over the ſeeds 
when ſowed, then directly ſow the feed on the ſurface 
bf the bed; ap with the rake, draw the earth out of the 
alley evenly over it an equal depth ; and lightly rake lar | 
ſurface of each bed ſmooth, clearing off uy ſtones and 
SOS clods. 1 
Thoſe who would make the moſt of thety ground, may 


for a thin ſprinkling of cos. lettuce ſeed with That of the 
onions and leeks. f Mn 


. — 


od 1 is the genera} a} prafticejn. 


above, *after ſowittg the ſee, that When you ſtand ee 


y 
e 
N 
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Many of the kitchen eners, about London, ſow 
their onions and leeks in beds five or fix feet wide, with 

_—_— eighteen or twenty inches wide between bed and 
21 in theſe wide ners ſow their pickling cecum- 

— about the middle or latter end of May, or inning 
of June; and by the time the onions are full grown and ga- 


thered, the cucumbers will be in full bearing, and if ſpr read 


out, will cover the ground where the qnions grew; and 
if leeks remain thinly on the ſame ground, the 15 55 
vines may readily be conducted between them. Vc 


Sgaving Borecale. | 
Any time in this month, you may "M has hs 


for the ſervice of winter and next ſpri ng, | 
There are two ſorts, the . and the brown, both 
hardy plants, and deſirable open greens for winter, 
as they ſtand the hardeſt froſts. But for a particular ac- 
count of them, ſee the work of next month, 

Let this feed be ſowed in a full open expoſure, diftant 
from trees, walls, and other fences, as in ſuch fituations 
they are apt to draw up too faſt, with long weak ſhanks ; 
fow it broad-caft, and rake it in evenly; for other paxticu- 
lars-ſee the ſucceeding months. 


Radifhes. 


sow more radiſh ſeed, to raiſe A ſupply of radilhes to 
ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt month. 


There ſhould be ſome of this ſeed both of the ſalmon 


and ſhort-top kind, ſown at threedifferent times this month; 


that is, at the beginning, middle, and latter end; by 
which means there will be a due ſucceſſion of young 
radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be ſown now, in 
an open ſpot, and where the ground is good and of A 
ſomewhat light, pliable nature. 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, obſerve the method mentioned in 
the two former months. 

Thin the crops of early radiſhes, where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, pulling up the worſt, and leaving the beft plants 
Randing at about two or three inches diſtance, clear 
them from weeds. 

In dry weather, let the early crops of radiſhes be fre- 


quently watered, otherwiſe they will not ſwell freely, and 
will be ſticky and hot. 


G Italian 


N 
! 
' 
: 
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e eee Turnep ted ; #227 Wa ky Boy 
8 fow- ſome ſmall.round or Italian turnep-rooted 


. Ai; there are two ſorts, the white and the ted, but 


the white: is preferable to ſow for the general ſupply : Bir 
grows {mall like a young Dutch turnep, and eats very agree- 


Wl in April, May, and June; both alone like common 


es, or to ſlice into ſallads. See next month. BYY 
Jas the ſeed of both ſorts be owed ſeparately in an open- 
ſpace of light ground, and raked in evenly. | 
When the plants have leaves half an inch or an inch 
broad, thin them to five or fix inches. 


Carrots and Parſneps. 


505 carrots and parſneps the beginning of this month; 
for the princ 2 crop; that is, if they were not ſown the 
_— 25 of 3 

A ſpot of lig Jura in an open btuntion,) ſhould 
be * ᷓ — for — of ds, for the roots thrive en! 5 


beſt in ſuch a ſoil and fituation. 


The ground ſhould be trenched one good ſpade deep at 
leaſt, or rather double dig it. Obſerve in digging to take 
but thin ſpits, and be careful to break all clods, that the 
roots may have full liberty to run along and ftrait; for if 
the earth is not well divided or ſeparated, the roots are 
apt to grow both ſhort and forked. 

The ſeeds may either be ſowed beendet all over the 
ſurface, or may previouſly divide the ground into four or 


five feet wide beds; however, in either method, ſow the 


ſeeds thinly. with an even hand, and rake them in; but 
previous to raking, obſerve, that if the ground be quite light | 
and dry, let the ſeed be firſt trodden in evenly : in doin 

3 take care to tread the ground over regularly, — 

the feet pretty cloſe together; then let the ſurface be im- 
mediately load even. By this method the ſeed will be 
buried equally in every part, and the plants wall alſo come 
up regu . 

But in fowing thoſe ſeeds it will be proper to obſerve, 
that where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt to 
bind, it will in that caſe be proper to mark it out into beds 
four or five feet wide, with narrow alleys, about a ſpade 
wide between : then ſow the ſeed. Do not, however, 
tread the ground as e ; but only ſtand | in the lows, 

an 
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to draw the earth in heaps. 


Or in ſowing theſe ſeeds, it may be eſfecked by: bet 
raking the ground as you advance in the digging; then 


forming the ground into four feet-wide beds, ſhove the 


1g“ 
and rake the ſeed in regularly, under A r care not * 


earth off the ſurface with the back of the rake half an 


inch or an inch deep; ſow the ſeed and rake the earth. 


over it, as obſerved in ſowing onions, c. which ane : 


Of forking and dreſſing the Aſparagus 1 


This is now the time to begin to 28 aſparages 
beds, which is done by forking or 
with a three-pronged fork, 


This work ſhould be begun about the middle, or latter F 


end of the month. 


For the purpoſe of Goring or forking theſe beds, ana 


ghtly digging them 


ww 


ſhould be provided with a proper fork ; it ſhould have three 


tines about nine inches long: the tines ſhould be 


ends of them ſhould be rounded and blunt. 


In forking the beds, be careful to looſen every P EDA a4 : 


perfe&tly - 
flat, and about an inch broad, and pretty thin, and the 


moderate depth, but taking great care not to go too arg to 


wound the crowns of the roots. 


The above work of forking theſe beds i is moſt neceſſary | 
to be done every ſpring, toimprove and looſen the ground, 


and to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up: allo to 
give free accels to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of rain. 


Tue beds being forked, they muſt afterwards be raked 


even; obſerving that if you do not rake them immediately 
after they are forked, todefer it no longer than the end of 


the month, or at fartheſt the firſt or ſecond week in April, 
ſurface. 


for by that time the bugs 1 begin to advance towards che | 


Planting Aſparagus. 


New plantations of aſparagus may now be made, this 


being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; but it 


may be done any time in the month, when the weather 
is mild. 


In making plantations of theſe plants, on one great article 


to be conſidered is, to make choice of a proper ſoil; chooſe 


the beſt the garden affords; it mult not be wet, nor tos 


ſtrong or N but ſuch as 


as 13 moderately light and 
G 2 


PUINrs 
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pliable, ſo as it will readily fall to pieces in digging or 
raking, &c. and in a — that — — the an . 

- The ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 
beds, ſhould be regularly trenched, and a large quantity 
of good rotten dung buried equally in each trench, at leaſt 
. or fifteen inches below the ſurface of the dug 
ground. e | | $ 4 

The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into 
beds ſour feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide 
between bed and bed. | NS OURS. 
Four rows of aſparagus are to be planted in each bed, and 
ten or twelve inches diſtance to be allowed between plant 
and plant in the row, and let the two „ 
bed be nine inches from the edge. es It, 

Next let it be obſerved, that the plants for this. planta- 
tion muſt not be more than two years old; but moit goa 
gardeners prefer thoſe that are only one year, which are 
What I would chooſe to plant; as from experience, I have 
found they generally take root mach freer, and ſucceed 
every way better than two years old plants. If you chooſe 
to raiſe the plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowing the feed 
any time this month in a bed of rich earth; (ſee page 126) 
or, if you do not chooſe to loſe a year or two in waiting 

our plants, you may purchaſe them, ready raiſed, of moſt 
Linkes gardeners near towns. They are commonlyſold 
at a ſhilling to eighteen pence, or two ſhillings per hundred. 

The foliowing is the method of planting them . 

Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from 
the edge, and then with a ſpade cut out a ſmall trench or 
drill cloſe to the line, about fix inches deep, making that 

fide next the tine nearly upright; and when one trench 


is opened, that before you open another, placing 
the plants the diſtance of ten or twelve inches in the 
row. 


In planting the plants obſerve they muſt not be placed 
flat in the of the trench, as by ſome people 
practiſed; but muſt be placed nearly upright ag ainſt 
the back of the trench or drill, and ſo that the crown 
| of the plants may alſo ſtand upright, and between 
F two or three inches below the ſurface of the ground; 
os | and let them be all placed an equal depth, ſpreading 

1 their roots ſomewhat regular, againſt the back of the 

14 trench, and at the ſame time drawing a little earth 
ae | | 5 | 1075 261 


= 


kk a AY _ is mona 


S8. 8 7 


wo 


_ ſarface of the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear thetn from 


6 
*. 
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againſt them with the bend as you place: them, 
Brea in their due es row 
is planted; then when one drill is thus planted, im- 
mediately, with a rake, draw the earth into the 40 over 
the plants, and then proceed to open another drill, and plant 
it, and cover in the plants as above, and ſo on till the 
Whole is planted. When they are all planted, let the 


ftones. 
Ar corner” fdrery bed; let a 1 take 10 den 


into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alleys. 


It is rhe cuſtom with fuck people as are Io make 
the moſt of every ſpot of ground, to ſow a chin crop of 


onions the firſt year, on the new E and this 


ſhould be performed before the beds are raked, ſowing 
the ſeeds, and rake them in; and thus a crop of ontous. 


may alſo be obtained withour hurting the gs, pro- 

vided Wr Jour the 
lants. 

P The planted, the next care is, when 


the plants come up, Which will be about the end of next 


month, to keep them clean from weeds, which muſt be 
well attended to, during the ſummer ſeaſow. For the fur- 
ther management, ſee the work of Summer, and Ocober 
and Nowenber, and the article of ar and un the 
Beds \ in this month, page 123. 
Let it next be obſerved, chat it will be zee 22 m_ 
the time of planting before the aſparag pe? ＋˖⁊[ 
ſo 


buds large enough to cut for uſe; tho N a 


few of the largeſt buds. may be cut the ſecond ſpring after 
planting ; but 1/ſhould adviſe to let it be the third or 


fourth year before od make a general catting, 

A plantation of aſparagus, oy the beds are properly 
dreſſed every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn 
months, will continue to Proguce good. buds ten or twelve 
years. : 

In making new plantations of afparagus, It is the cuſ- 
tom of ſome gardeners, inftead of putting in young plants, 
as above directed, to ſow the ſeed #t once in the beds, 
where the plants are to remain; and it is not a bad way; 
for by that practice the plants are not diſturbed "by a fe- 
moval, and, confequently candor all” of producing: a re- 


G 3 But. 
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But it muſt be obſerved, that if two pieces of ground 
are to be laid down the fame year in aſparagus, and ſup- 
poſe one piece to be planted with young plants, the other 
own with ſeed, that piece which was planted will be 
ready to cut a year before that ſown with ſeed. 
However, to ſuch as chooſe to raiſe a plantation of 
aſparagus at once from the ſeed, as above, the method is 
this: r 5 e 
The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared 
as before directed for the plants; then mark out four lines 
lengthways the beds; then along theſe lines, at the diſ- 
tance of every nine or ten inches, dot in a few ſeeds, 
covering them half an inch deep. When the plants have 
been come up ſome time, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
only one of the ſtrongeſt in e place; and carefully clear 
them from weeds. Fey e n 
A plantation of aſparagus thus raiſed, will produce 
buds fit to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing, but will be 
very large and fine the fifth year. ag js 
As the method of cutting aſparagus may not be fami- 
liar to every one, I will here explain it. You ſhould be 
provided with a knife, whoſe blade is about eight or nine 
inches long, and about an inch and a half broad at the 
haft, narrowing to about half an inch at the point, which 
ſhould be tounded off from the back, and made ſomewhat - 
plant, and the edge ſhould be made full of fmall teeth 
like a ſaw : then obſerva g, when the buds are from about 
two to three or four inches high, they ſhould be then cut, 
obſerving to ſlip the knife down cloſe to the bud, and cut 
it off about three or four inches within the ground, taking 
great care not to wound or break off any young buds com- 
ing up near it from the ſame root, for there are always 
ſeveral buds in different ſtages of growth, advancing at 
the ſame time from the ſame root. ty 


Soxwing Aſparagus Steed. 

This is now the ſeaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to raiſe 
plants to make new plantations as above, or to raiſe plants 

for forcing in hot- beds. - e dt 
This ſeed ſhould be ſown in the beginning or middle of 
of the month, on beds four feet wide of rich earth. Sow 
it broad-caſt on the ſurface, then tread it in, and caſt ſome 
of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the bed, and hep 
9 = | rake 
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rake them ſmooth. The plants will come up in a.month or 
Ax weeks, when they muſt be kept ve clean from weeds by 
a careful hand · weeding at different times in the ſummer. 
If the weather be very dry when the plants firſt come 
up, it will be proper to refreſh them now, and then. Work 
| water, which will forward them in their growth. | 
They will be fit to plant out for good next ſpring. see 
the article of Planting Aſparagus in this month, page 123. 


When aſparagus 1s to be planted out for forcing, 17 e 
that article in the work of F uary. "y 


Spring- dreſſiug of . 


Make a general dreſſing of artichokes the, beginning © or 
middle of this month. 
Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid 6yer 
theſe plants laſt winter, to protect them from froſt, let 
it now be levelled down, eſpecially if the plants have be- 
gun to ſhoot tolerably ſtrong, otherwiſe defer it till next 
month; obſerving as you proceed in levelling down, to 
dig and looſen all the ground about the plants; at the 
ſame time examine the number of ſhoots or ſuckers boos 
on each ſtool or root, ſelecting two or three of the ſtronge 
on every ſtool to remain, and all above that number to 
be ſlipped off cloſe with your hand; obſerving, in per- 
forming this work, to open the earth deep enough about 
each ſtock or root, that you may readily get to ſlip the 
ſuperabundant ſhoots off clean from the place from whence 
they ariſe; minding, as above, to leave two good ſhoots, 
but never more than three, upon each root or ſtock, cloſing 
the earth in again about the root, and alſo about the young 
plants, preſſing it cloſe about chem with your hand. i 
1 2295 which are ſlipped off, will do to make freſh 
| 1 wa where wanted ; for artichokes are increaſed 


et proves the young ſhoots, and by no other method; 3 
this is the ſeaſon to doit. See us belo- w-). 


Planting Articholes. Serbe 


| 8 a plantation of artichokes are intended, let them 
be planted as ſoon in the month as you can procure gdod 
plants: obſerving, that thoſe ſlips or ſuckers flipped off 
in ſp 5 5 dreſſing the old Wt as 501 W are the 
; PORE, ts. for this Purpo 1 
| There 


60 
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There being two ſorts, the large globe artichoke, and 
_ the French x reea oval artichoke ; ; but the er is 
* greatly A Rank lant for the general ſupply, the the 
heads being eat, larger, and the eatable parts 
more thick and fleſhy. 
They ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, and in 

good . alſo let a good quantity of good rotten 

dung be ſpread over the piece, and dig it in. And in 
which, the ſets muſt be planted with a dibble, in rows a, 
yard and a half aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor more 
than a yard diſtant from one another in the row. Giye them 
ſome water immediately after they are planted, to ſettle 
the earth properly about the plants. 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and, 
now and then watered in dry weather, in the beginning 

of the ſuramer, will not fail to yield good artichokes the 

following autumn. 

But it is proper to obſerve, that you may fas. 2 a * 
crop of onions, lettuce, radiſhes, or ſpinach, the firſt year, 
between the rows of the artichokes. 


A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce 
good heads five or fix years, and ſometimes longer; but 
at muſt be obſerved, that ſuch perſons as defire to have a 
ſucceſſion of the ſe fruit, for four or five months in the 
ſawmer, ſhould make a new plantation every ſpring; for 
th2 old Rocks which have beea planceil a year or two, pro- 
g duce heads in June or July ; and thoſe planted now, . 
13 bed e ug hh, Sep :eutber, and OAohb err. 


Planting Beans. 


Plant beans ef any kind, for all ſorts ſucceed well 8 
tes teme of planting. 

This is fill a proper time to plant the v indſor, To- 
kir and Sandwich, and alſo the long-podded bean, which 
is a very great bearer. Any of the imaller kinds of beans 
may alſo be planted any time this month, particularly the 

_ white bloſſom, it being a great bearer, and eats exceeding 
ſweet, and is by ſome preferred to all others. 

There would be 5 of che moſt approved of theſe 
forts put into the ground every fortaight, which will af. 
ford a regular ſupply of young beans during the principal 
ſeaſon of them, pt is 

an 


. ̃ ˙ . 
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Plant the large kind of heans in rows a yard, aſunder, 

and the leſſer Kinds thirty: inches between the rows, But, 
if it is intended to plant favoys'or cabbage plants between 
them, the rows in general, for all the forts, ſhould be full 


- 


a yard afunder. n 
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di d n : Sowrng Prat, Ef 
Soy marrowfat peas once a fortnight, or thereabouts; 
by which means you will have a conſtant ſupply of young 
fe ue e deen 
Any other of the large, or ſmaller kind of peas, as are. 
mentioned in the former months, may be fown now, al- 
lowing the diſtance of à fortnight, or thereabouts, between 
each fowing. Draw drills for the different kinds of peas 
at the diftance mentioned in the former month, and fow 
them regularly, and cover them with earth about an inch 
and a half deep. | 2 
All the ſorts of peas ſhou!d now be ſown in open ſitua- 
tions, not much under low ſpreading trees. w 


Earthing Peas and Beans. | 
Draw earth to the ſtems of ſuch peas and beans as are 


now up ſome height; it will ſtrengthen the plants great- 


ly, and will encourage their growth. 


i 21 | Turne ps. 


Sow turneps for a full crop about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of this month, in an open fituation, and. 
where the ground is light. ez! N | 

Note,. Turneps may be ſown at the beginning of the 
month, if required; but thoſe which are ſown ſo early, 
are apt to run up for ſeed before they apple, or at leaſt 
| before they arrive at any conſiderable ſiae. 

The proper ſeed to ſow now, is that known by the 
name of Dutch turnep, it being the belt fort to ſow at 
this ſeaſon in gardens, but eſpecially for the firſt and ſe- 
coad crops. f l ©. 


” | N * 
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If celery was not ſown the laſt month, let ſome ſeed be 
ſown the beginning of this, to plant out in Muy and June, 
& c. for an early crop; ſow ſome more of the ſame ſeed 
about the middle or towards the latter end, for-the pria- 
N G 5 cipal 


— 
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cipal crop. The | ſeed ſhould be ſown in a warm ſpot of 
rich earth; covering it but but lightly, not more than a 
— quarter of an inch: or you may rake it in with a light 
and even hand. Moiſten the bed with water frequently in 
dry weather. eee e 05 
Let it be obſerved there are two ſorts of celery; one 
known by the name of Italian or upright celery; the 
other called ce leriac, or turnep-rooted celery. The firſt 
is that which is moſt commonly cultivated, and of which 
there are two varieties, viz. common upright celery with 
hollow ftalks, and ſolid-ſtalked celery; both of which 
being from ſeed as above, are afterwards generally planted 
in trenches for blanching their ſtalks, which are the prin- 
cipal uſeful parts thereof; but the celeriac is generally 
planted on level ground; the roots of it ſwell like a 
turnep, and is that part of the plant which is uſed. 


Small Sallading. ie 4 0 
Small ſallading, ſuch as crofles, muſtard, radiſh,” rape, 


and turnep, ſhould, when a conftant ſupply is wanted, 
be ſown once a week at leaſt, in a warm border, obſervin 
to draw ſome flat ſhallow drills, three inches aſander ; 
ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, and cover them 
lightly with fine earth. „ . 
For the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee 
the work of laſt month; and when the plants begin to 
. come up, and if the earth cake, fo as they cannot riſe 
freely, let the earth be lightly whiſked with the hand, or 
the end of a briſk broom, or with a light rake as is there 
mentioned, TO | 
If theſe young herbs are attacked with a hoar froſt ap- 
pearing on them in the morning, let them be watered to 
Waſh it off before the ſun comes on them, as obſerved laſt 
month, which will prevent their turning black and ſpoil- 
ing. | | 


Purſiane..- 


Purſlane, if required early, ſhould be ſown the begin- 
ning of this month, in a hot-bed. Make the bed flipht, 
eighteen inches high will do; put a frame on, and cover 
the bed with earth four or five inches thick: ſow the ſeed 
on the ſurface, and cover it about a quarter of an inch with 
light earth. © | | 

ES This 
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This ſeed may be ſown in a bed of rich carbs in the 
| rm roomy e at the end of the mont 


1 ' 
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" Sewing Cbervil and C oriander.. 


Som chervil and coriander ſeeds ; draw ſome Hallam 
drills for theſe ſeeds eight or nine inches aſunder : ſow 
each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about half an inch 
| deep with earth. | 
Theſe herbs are all to n where ſown, and the high 
culture they require is to be kept clear from weeds... 


N Ss = Fa 
Sowing Parſley. | ere ben = 


" Pailley, if not ſowed laſt month, may 1 ſown in 4 
üngle drill at the edge of the quarters, or hone of this 

garden: it will make a uſeful and alſo a neat ed bunte it 

not ſuffered to grow rank, ef ly the curled parſle 

or if large ſupplies are wanted for market, it may be 5 

in continued rows nine inches aſunder, or upon the geneè 

i ral luxface.. and trod down, and raked in. rw 


fy 
ng EEE Sewing Baſil. 


Baſil i is in ſome families uſed as a kitchen herb; - It 4 
propagated. by ſeed, and the middle or latter'end'of this 
month, of in April, is the ſeaſon to ſow it, and the plants. 
wall be ready for planting out in May. 

But for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, it will be ag ad- 
viſeable to ſow it in a flight hot-bed, and in dry eaxt 

otherwiſe the ſeed will rot; and be careful to defend * 
from wet till the plants are come up. ; 

They are to be planted out into a warm Voce Kp. in 
May; and. managed as directed for Farne * bart 


I 34 0 f 1 77k 
| Sowing-and planting various ſorts of Pot and Medi val Hirds. 


The ſeeds of dill, fennel, borage, buns bugloſs, \ ug 
'rel, marigold, orach, and elary, together with the ſeeds. 
of all other herbs of the like kinds, may be ſoweck any 
time in this month, in a bed or border of common earth, 
and rake them in; moſt of which may remain where ſowed,, 
if the plants are properly thinned; or may be plaatg, aut 
in beds a foot aſunder, in June or July. 
Plant flips of baum, burnet, tarragon, tanſey, yenny= 
royal, feverfew, and ET "ay 


1 
— 
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In taking of the ſlips of thefe plants, be oareſul to 
preſerve ſome root to each ; plant thet dine dr ten inches 
diſtance from each other, in beds of rich earth. 


. * 
* 


-Sow_ hyſſop, thyme, ſavory, and ſweet-marjoram, a 
the beginning; but they ſucceed very well if ſown any 
time in this month. Theſe feeds ſhould be fown ſeparately 
in ſpots of rich light earth, and raked in; or, theſe ſeeds. 
may alſo be ſown in ſhallow drills along the edges of bor- 
ders or beds, covering them in with fine earth a quarter 
— an 1 when the plants will make neat and uſe 
Theſe Shuts may either remain where fown, or maybe 
tranſplanted, for which practice they Will be fit in June; 
but if they were to remain where ſown, they ſhould at 
the above time be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance, 
and thoſe which are drawn out may be planted in another 
ſpot fix inches afander. 8 E e 
But thofe which are ſown for edpings need not be 
thinned. 8 + 4x " 3 | Þ ' C7 | roof ; — 
Plant flips or cuttings of ſage, hyſſop, thyme; and 
ſavory, any time this month. | | 
Thefe flips or cuttings ſhould be of the Taft year's ſhoots, 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches long; obſerving to flip or 
cut them off clofe to the place from whence they ariſe ; 
but there are ſometimes to be found flips, or ſuckers 
rifing from the bottom of the old plants that are often 
furniſhed with roots; which flips or fuckers ſhould alſo 
be particularly choſen. | 
Plane all the forts in a fhady border, five or fix inches 
apart; they will take root in a ſhort time, and will make 
good plants in three or four months, if you water them 
m dry weather ; and in September, they will be ſtrong 
and well rooted, and may then be tranſplanted at proper 
diſtances in beds of rich earth. | | 


4 1 2414,» Reſemary, Rue, Go. 
Plant flips" or cuttings of roſemary, rae, wormwood, 
and lavender; let theſe be planted in a ſhady border, fix. 
Inches apart; they will take root freely, by obferving to 
water them in dry weather; they may be tranſplanted 
into a more open ſituation about Michaelmas, when they 
wal be well rooted, and have got ſtrength. 5 


Ae 
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It muſt be alſo obſerved in planting the cuttings of 
theſe plants, that the ſhoots which were produced laſt 
year are to be choſen for planting; they ſhould be from 
about five or fix to eight or nine inches long, according as 
you. can find them, obſerving: to ſlip or cut chem off oſe 
to the part from whence they proceed. - 

Put each lip or cutting about to parts out of three 
into the ground. 

But ſometimes. there are alſo dips or ſuckers to be met 
with; which riſe immediately from or near the roots of the 
old plants: theſe ſhould alſo be PRs becauſe FOE are 
—_ N raithed with roots. 


. Sowing Naſfturtiums, 


© Natturtigma are often uſed in families ; their fon for 
fallads and to garniſh diſhes, and their ſeed to pickle. | ++ 
This is now a good time to ſow them, and nen in 
the month the better. 
Drills muſt be drawn for them as is practiſed fs east 
the ſeeds muſt be dropped into the drills two or three inches 
aſunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth, v 

When the plants are come up about fix inches high, 3 
ſhould have ſticks placed for them to run up, f for ch 

lants are of the running or climbing kind; or for the 

1255 ake of ſupport, may . ſow en near « hedge, n 
any Oren tence, 45 


Tziott. * 


 Chives, a ſmall ſpecies of onion grow! in! I 
are. uſeful in a Gaby in the f — in as a bee 
for young onions, both in ſallads and culinary purpoſes; 
they are propagated by ſlipping the roots, arfd this is the 
time to plant them: the method is to part or take off 
ſome ſlips from the old roots, and plant them in beds, 
where they are to remain, at about eight inches diftance. 

In ſlipping or parting the above roots, obſerve to pre- 
ſerve eight or ten of the {mall bulbs together in a cluſter, 
and in that manner to plant them, 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for 
them at the diſtance above-mentioned, putting one cluſter of 
roots as above in each hole, and cloſing the earth well 
about them. They will ſoon, take root, and increaſe very 
Salt into large bunches, of many years duration. 1 

*. 
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W This is now a good time to make new plantations of 
4 * — * a 3 3TH 
4 Mint. N , 


This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, 
or by ſhips of the young ſpring plants taken up with 
root fibres at the bottom ; alſo by cuttings of the young 
ſtalks next month and May, &c. but at this ſeaſon the 
encreaſing it by ſlips, or parting the roots, is moſt gene- 

rally practiſed, Bs the method 15 this : " At 
In the third or fourth week in this month, have recourſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with young 
plants, and there flip or draw up a due quantity of the 
beſt of the young plants, obſerving to ſlip and draw them 
up with roots; to do which you muſt draw them up 
gently, and with the help of your knife at times, to raiſe 
or ſeparate them; by which care, every plant will riſe 
with tolerable good roots, 1 e e 
_ Having procured the plants, let them be planted in 

rows. about fix inches aſunder, and five or fix inches dif- 
tant in the rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable 
watering, to ſettle the earth cloſe about their roots. 
The method of propagating mint by roots is this: get 
a quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper 
manner; then draw drills with a hoe fix inches aſunder ; 
place the roots in the drills, cover them about an inch 
deep with the earth, and then rake the ground. 
But when the above method is to be practiſed, the raots 
ſhould he -procured, and planted either in February, or 
the beginning of this month, or in Oftober or November, 

Theſe plants will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation. 

Obſerve, that all the ſorts of ar Fc as ſpear-mint, 
pepper-mint, orange-minb, &c. may all be propagated by 

the above methods. *\ | 

| Capficumt. 

Sow capſicums, the ſeed-pods of theſe plants being 
of a hot ſpicy quality, are much eſteemed for pickling-: 
the large podded kinds are beſt, but any of the forts may 
be uſed: See the Catalogue of Plants. Let theſe ſeeds 
be ſowed in a hot - bed about the beginning, middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of this month: and when the plants ap- 
pear, let them have a large portion of free air, and water them 
9 frequently. 
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frequently. In the middle or latter end of May they 
will be fit to tranſplant, which muſt be into beds of rich 
_ earth in the common ground. See the Work of April and 
n | Tt af i ac lod fo 
Gut if they were to be firſt pricked out from the ſeed-hed 
the next month, into another flight hot-bed, three or 
four inches aſunder, to have three or four weeks growth, 
it will forward them greatly : or in default of a Foe oa 
for this purpoſe, may prick them out on a warm border 
early in May (obſerving to arch the bed over with hoops, 
and cover them on nights and bad weather with mats) they 
may afterwards be tranſplanted with balls of earth to'the 
roots to where they are finally to remain. See May and June. 


430  Sowing Leve-Apples. 59 71 J 
About the middle of this month is the time to ſow 
ſome tomato, or love- apple ſeed; the fruit or apples of 
theſe plants are, in ſome families, much uſed in ſoups, 
and are alſo often uſed to pickle, both when they are 
green, and when ripe. in SRI 
The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour.” 
The ſeed muſt be ſown in a ſlight hot-bed, treating 
the plants as directed above for capſicums. * 
For the further management of them, ſee the Kitchen 
Garden for May. VVV 
15 g 18 Garlick, &. e | 
Plant garlick and ſhallots; let theſe be planted in the 
manner mentioned in the former month; and the ſooner 
they are planted now, the better. Soak af 
Scallion#. SS OY 


The dry onions which begin to ſhoot in the houſe may 
be planted in a ſmall ſpot in the garden, four or, five 
inches aſunder, where they will ſoon take root, and 
ſhoot up freely, and will ſerve to pull up for ſcallions. 


Scorzonera, Skirrets, and Salſafy. 

Sow ſcorzonera and falſafy where required, and alfo 
ſkirrets: let theſe ſeeds be ſown thin on ſeparate beds, in 
an open ſituation, and raked in; they may be ſown any 
time this month... _ | | 

They are to remain in the places where ſown, obſerving 
to thin them to ſix or eight inches diftance each 1 5 
| * PE OE ote, 
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Note, The ſkirrets may alſo be ated by flips from 
the ſides of on roots, Planting Renn- or 2 rn F 
- diſtance. »i 
All theſe ph ants are eſteemed for their Jobs fleſhy roots 

ing in perfection in Autumn, &c. See 


Large rooted Parſley. 


Sow the ſeeds of Hamburgh or large-rooted pariley, if 
they were not ſown the former month: let this ſeed be 
ſown thin and equally, on beds of rich earth in an open 
ſituation, and rake them in: when the plants are up, and 
have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be thinned to fix 


inches diſtance, that the roots may have room to ſwell ; 
for it is the root of this plant that: is to be pony: 


Hun Bears. 


Kidney beans may be planted about the end of this: 
month, if the weather is dry, and the ground not too 
wet; they muſt be planted cloſe under ſome warm wall, 
or they will not ſucceed well. | 

Draw ſome drills for them in a warm 8 eng about 
two feet or thirty inches aſunder. 

Place the beans in the drills about two or three ;nches 
apart, and cover them with earth about an, inch de | 

Or may ſow ſome ſeed in a ſlender hot-bed about the end 
of the month, for tranſplanting into warm borders the 
middle or lattey end of A pin, . 

For the different ſorts of kidney beans, ſee: the Kitchen 
Garden for April. 

Sow more kidney beans in a hot- bed or hot- houſe, &c. 
to continue a regular ſupply of the early crops, to ſucceed. 
thoſe of the two former months, obſcrving the ſame 
methods as there directed. 


Car donn. 
Sow cardoons in the middle of. this month for tranſ- 


. 


Plantation: dig a bed of light earth for them in a free 
fituation, Jet the ſeed be (own thin, and rake it in evenly ; 


the plants will come up in about a fortnight, or three 
weeks; and in about two months after, are to be tranl-: - 
planted finally in an open ſituation, four or five feetaſunder. 
' But obſerve when the plants have been come up in the 
ſeed-bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they ROE 5 
thinn 


% 
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thinned, where they are too thick, leaving them five or . 


inches aſunder, that they may have room to grow wit 


drawing each other upweak.... .. 


They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to plant gar Jane. 3 


See the work of that month. 

Or cardoon ſeed may be ſowed at once where = plants 
are to x wang fa in rows > five feet — | 

| f Potatoes. r 265 

pong may be planted any time this 3 hes 
about the middle of the n is a proper time to begin 
that work. ; 

Theſe roots: ule beſt in a a moderately light or looſe 
ſoil, and where it is not wet, and if you. Dong, | 

it will-be a great advantage. 
| In planting potatoes, be cn] to procure ſome good 
ſets; that is, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds of po- 
tatoes, chooſi e as are perfectly found, and of a 
tolerable large fixe: theſe are to be prepared for planting 
by cutting or eee them: that is to ſay, each root 
to be cut into two, three, or more pieces, minding par- 
ticularly that each piece be furniſhed with at leaſt one or 
two eyes or buds, which is ſuſficient. 

Being thus prepared; they are to be planeed in ro uot 
leſs than eighteen inches diſtance, but 1 be more eligible 
if two or three feet aſunder, and to be ſet twelve or kftecn | 
inches diftant in the row, and hve or fix deep, © 

As to the method of planting, it is moſt commonly per- 
formed with a thick blunt-ended dibble ; but ſome plant 
them as they proceed in digging or plowing the ground, 

lacing them in the trenches or furrows, as you go on, turn- 
ing the earth of the next trench or furrow, over them; and 
ſo on co the end. Others ſirſt dig or plow the ground, 
then draw drills with an hoe cr plough, about ſix inches 
deep, and ſo drop the {ets in the Grill, e and cover them in; 
and ſome perſons hole them in with a ſpade, by taking o out 
a ſmall ſpit of earth for each et, which a boy dro | 
the hole, whilſt the man covers it with the earth 0 the 
next aperture. 

Thoſe perſons who plant large quantities, and prstlibe | 
planting them with dibbles, have dibbles made for that 

urpoſe; they are about three feet long, wich a eros 
handle at at top, to take hold on with both hands, and the 3 
en 
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end ſhod with iron, about a foot up, having a foot or ſhoul- 
der of iron fixed at about five or fix inches from the bottom, 
to put your foot upon to help to thruſt it into the ground, 
chruſting it always as far in the ground as the above 
ſhoulder, by which means the wales are made all an exact 
depth. 

One perſon- may be employed i in * the holes, and 

another to follow after to drop in the potatoes, which work 


of dropping them may * mee by ent or — * 
or boys. 
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' Feruſalem Artichotet. 


Plant Jeruſalem artichokes where required. 

. Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any. foil, and multi- 
ply ſo exceedingly, that it is not eaſy. to clear the ground 
| of them again, for the leaſt bit will grow. The root, 
| the eatable part of the plant, being large fleſhy tubers, 
bearing ſome reſemblance to a potatoe, but of a more ir- 

| regular form, and taſte ſomewhat like the bottom of an 
. artichoke, (hence the name) are in perfection in autumn 
. and all winter, and are very good and wholeſome to boil 
i and eat with butter, &c. _ 
8 Let them be planted in rows a yard aſunder, . or 
1 ſive inches deep, and Reueen inches or two feet diſtant 
| in the rows. 
#4 Obſerve the bone method in ans the ſets and 
planting x them, as directed for potatoes, 


— 
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Pruning Fig- Tree. 


RUN E fig trees, this being the beſt time of the year 
pv For performing that work, 
Some prune figs the latter end of autumn, but that i 1s 
wrong; the young bearing ſhoots being tender, many of 
them are liable to be killed by the froſt in ſevere winters ; 
and, therefore, if they were to be pruned in autumn, 
= | * no more ſhoots left than what will juſt furniſh 11 
1 wall, 
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wall, and ſevere froſt afterwards deſtroy many of the ſhoots, 
you have then no reſource left for ſhoots to ſupply: theſe 
vacancies. 

The beſt way, therefore; * is to let theſe trees remain 
unpruned till this ſeaſon, leaving the whole ſupply of 
young ſhoots till this time; and if ſevere froſts ſnould 
happen in winter, there wilt be a chance, out of the 
whole, to find enough that have . ny froſt, to lay 
in to furniſh'the wall. 

In pruning fig trees, obſerve to leave a faſſiviene — 4 
ply of the laſt ſummer's wood, from the bottom to 
extremity, every way, in every part where poſſible, and 
where there is proper room to train them, ſo as the tree 
may be equally furniſhed: with bearers,” at moderate diſ- 
tances, for theſe young ſhoots: bear the figs the enſuing 

ſeaſon; fig-trees always prodigy their franc on hs one 
year old wood only. el 
Leave the branches and ſhoots in pert bout l 
or eight inches aſunder, with all the ſhoots at full length; 
and the ſu perabundant ſhoots, or ſuch as are not wanted, 
and cannot be trained in without being too near together, 
ſhould be cut off quite cloſe, leaving no ſpur or ſtump; 
being careful to cut out the worſt, and leave the ſtro 
and moſt promiſing well placed ſhoots,” at the diſtance . 
above-mentioned, with a leading one to each branch. 

Take care always, i in particular, to train in every year 
ſome young ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there 
may be a ſupply of young branches coming up regularly 
one after another, to ſupply the places of old . 
branches, which will appear every ſeaſon in ſome part 
or other of the tree; for ſuch branches as are old, and 
have no young wood on them, ſhould be cut out, that 
there may be ſufficient room to train the bearing drache 
neatly, and at proper diſtances. 

In cutting out any of the large branches of theſe trees, 
ſuch as are too high for the wall, or ſuch as appear uſe- 
leſs, by having no young wood on them, ſhould be either 
cut off to the place from whence they proceed, or to 
ſome convenient lower young ſhoot or WE ering | 
them quite cloſe, leaving no * * how 

The young branches of ieee muſt 57 de ſhorten- 
ed or __ but leave eaeh at full length; for were 
they to be ſhortened, it would not only cut away the 
OL — 
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part where fruit would have ws te: but alfo occafion 
them to run much to wood, and thereby rhe? who vg | 
half a crop of fruit. | 

The tree being pruned, let every branch be nenedi- 
ately nailed ftraight and cloſe'to the wall, at equal diſ- 
tances, ſeven or eight inches from each "other, or there- 


About. I a 
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| Propagating and planting 8 71 1 
Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being vere the 
beſt month in the year for removing chem; for 11 will 


now take root in a very ſhort time. 
In planting figs, may either procure eeniged young 


trees of ſeveral years growth, or ſuch that are arrived to a 


bearing ftate, and plant them againſt the beſt ſouth walls, 


at twenty feet diſtance; or as theſe trees are propagated, 


in general, either by the ſuckers which ariſe from the 


roots of the old trees, or 8 vers, or cuttinge. May 
plant young plants of the 

remain, as above, that they may eſtabliſn their roots 
more efeQually without being afterwards diſturbed by 
removal, as old plants do not root ſo freely as young: 
therefore, rib it is 1nzended to plant theſe trees, that in 
default of trained plants, ſome good ſuckers, of à mode- 


at once where they are to 


rata gronta, and ſuch as are firm and well ripened; may 


be procured either the beginning of this month, or in Octo 
ber, flipping them off as low as poſſible, With roots, and 


plant them at once in the place where they are to remain; ; 
or in the nurſery, for training a few years. _ 
Bat to raiſe them by layers, it is performed on the 


young branches any time this month, or in October or 


ovember, laying them in the earth four or five inches 


deep with the tops out; and they will be well rooted in 


a year, when they ſhould be ſeparated from the old tree, and 
planted either in the nurſery or where they are to remain. 
Cuttings of the young ſhouts may alſo be planted now, 
or in autumn; and they will be well rooted by we" autumn 
following, managing them as above. 9 $44 
If thele trees are to be planted againſt with; or r pales, 
let them be planted at leaſt twenty ſeet diſtance from each 
other. 
But fig- trees trained in half, or quarter ſtandards with 
full heads, may be — detached, in ſome — 
unny 
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ſunny ſituation, permitting. their heads to branch away 


regularly around like other ſtandard trees; am 
in fayourable ſeaſons, bear plenty of good figs... an 


Pruning Apricot, Peach, and Nectarine Ne I 


Where. apricot, peach, and nectarine · trees .ſtill * | 

unpruned, let them now be pruned. and nailed, as ſoon as 

polible; they ſhould. be ai by the middle of. the 
— at fartheſt. 

The buds of theſe trees being. now pretty much ſwelled, 
for bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the 
leaſt touch; therefore, great care ſhould be taken when 
you prune them, otherwiſe many of the buds will be diſ- 


In pruning theſe trees, let the fame method be obſerved 
as in the former montbs. 

Nail the branches even, and cloſe co > the wall; at equal: 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for An are 
more liable to be — * off in nailing than pruning. 


Preſerving the Bloſſoms and young Hut of Wall-treet. 


When apricot, peach, and nectarine trees are in bloom , 
ſome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended from froſt, if 
it ſhould happen at that Hanes! by covering. the nes uiih 
mats, &c. 

The mats for this rpaſe ſhould, be of the largeſt B25 z 
one end of them de be faſtened with nails or hooks, tuo 
the top of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. 

The lower end of the mat ſhould. 26 be faſtened down, 
to prevent their being blown to and fro by e 
which would beat the bloſſoms off. 

When the weather is mild, the wats ſhould be taken 
off: for it is only in ſharp froſts . the bloſſom requires 
to be thus ſheltered. 

To preſerve the bloſſoms of young fruits, 1 have ſome- 
times ſtuck the trees with cuttings of the branches of 
hardy evergreen trees and ſhrubs, that are furniſned with 
—— to afford protettion to the. bloſſom, and which 1 
have found to be —_ ſerviceable. 

This ſhould alſo be done juſt when the trees are coming 
into. bloſſom. The proper materials for this, are pieces of 
the branches of laurel, yew, fir, and 2 other hardy 


eee preſerving the leayes to them, nn 
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to ſtick them between the branches and the wall, in ſuch 
manner as to ſhelter all thoſe branches which are in bloſ- 

ſom: they may be permitted to remain conſtantly, till 


the fruit is fairly ſet, and the bloſſom dropped, then to 


be taken away: it is the ſafeſt way to continue theſe or 

other nee meters, till the. UI is as big as large | 
; : 

Boise Neri! in default of evergreens, lick their trees, 

in time of their bloom, with branches of dried fern, 

which have often a good effect 1 in OY — 3 

bloſſom. 8 


Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, &c, a * | 


Finiſh pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple-trees, 
either againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards. . 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fruut-trees,- 4 yet 
remain unpruned, ſnould now be forwarded as faſt as 
poſſible, that the whole r be finiſhed by the middle es" 
end of the month. - 


Planting Fruit-trees. 


Fruit-trees of all kinds may be planted any time of 
this month, with e but the ſooner in the Waugh 
the better. 

The trees which are planted. now will take root in a 
ſhort time; and, with the aſſiſtance of a little water in 
dry weather, they will ſhook freely. . 

In planting fruit- trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, 0 or 
ſtandards, obſerve to plant each kind at the diſtances 
ee in the former month, and in October, &c. 

For the proper ſoil and ſituation for the ſeveral kinds of 
fruit, ſee the work of October and November. 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for 
every tree, and, when it is opened to the depth you 
intend it, looſen. the bottom well. Then prune the roots 
of the tree; that is, cut off -bruiſed or broken roots, 
and trim the ends a little of all the very long ſtraggling 
roots in general. This being done, place the tree in the 
hole; then break the earth well, and throw it in equally 
about the roots; and when all is in, tread the ſurface 
gently round the tree. | 

New planted fruit-trees ſhould be well ſecured from the 
violence of the wand ; if my are tall ſtandards, let them be 
ſupported 


\ 
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ſupported with takes ; if dwarfs, againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
by being faſtened cheretdoo ... 
Pruning and Training young Apricot, Peach, and Nefarine- 

7 Tete. N 
Nou is the only proper time to head down young apri- 


cot, peach, and nectarine- trees, planted againſt walls, any 


time ſince lat Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from bud- 


ding at full length; which when a year old, ſhould always 
be Nas down low, to force out lower branches, to 
furniſh the wall properly quite from the very bottom. 
This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin 'to-puſh ; 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let their heads be 
ſhortened at the proper time, which will be a great ad- 
vantage. 31 f | , =. 0 171 64 | 1 ; 
The head ſhould - be cut down to the fifth or: 
ſixth eye from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots 
from the ſame ſtock, let them both be cut down, as 
above. 1 1 fs 03 neee 
By this practice the trees will produce ſome ſtrong ſhoots; 
near the ground, ſo that they will be furniſhed equally 
with branches from the ſurface of the earth, to the top of 
the wall. But if the trees were not to be headed down, 
as above, they would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard 
tree, and not furniſh any branches to ſignify, within 


two or three feet of the ground; fo that the uſe of ſo 


much of that part of the wall would be entirely loſt. 

Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, as 
were headed down a year ago, and having each produced 
three or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have 


theſe ſhortened to ſuch lengths, as may encourage each 


ſhoot to produce two or three new ones the ſame ſeaſon. 
The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened to 


about one half of its original length; that is, ſuch as are 


twenty inches long, ſhould be ſhortened to ten or twelve 
inches; and ſuch as are fifteen inches in length, or there- 
abouts, ſhould be ſhortened into eight or nine inches, 
and ſo in proportion to the different lengths of the ſhoots- 

By this practice each of theſe ſhoots will produce three 
or four new ſhoots the ſucceding ſummer; ſo that by Mi- 
chaelmas, each young tree ſo treated, will, if they have 


thriven well, be furniſhed with, perhaps, fifteen, eighteen, 
or twenty ſhoots. 


The 


! 
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The trees may then he pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that fort, obſerving ſtill to 
ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, as they 
may both produce fruit, and a ſupply of young wood as 
above ſaid: obſerve the directions given for the full-bear- 
ing trees; that is, to cut off about one third of each 
ſhoot, and then nail them ſtraight and cloſe to the wall 
about ſix inches aſunder. See Fruit Garden in February. 


Pruning and T raining young Apple-irees, &c. 

The young dwarf-apples,pears, plums, and cherry- 
trees, which were lately planted againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
&c. with their firſt ſhoots, of only a year or two old, in- 
tire, ſhould now be pruned down to a few eyes, that they 
may put out ſome good ſhoots near the ground, to furniſh _ 
the bottom of the wall, or eſpalier, therewith. | 

If the heads of theſe trees are but of one year's grown 
from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to three or 
four eyes; obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to break, 
as before-mentioned. 5229 LS 

Suppoſe they are two years from the bud or graft, and 
the firſt ſhoots were cut down as above, laft ſpring ; let 
the ſhoots which were produced from them the laſt ſum- 
mer, be alſo ſnortened now to fix or ſeven inches. 

The ſame rule holds good with theſe, at firit training, 
as mentioned for the apricots and> peaches, for it is by 
ſhortening properly, the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots, 
from the budding and grafting, that the whole ſucceſs 
depends on forming a uſeful handſome tree. As when a 
young wall or eſpaller tree is well farniſhed with branches 
near the ground, theſe will readily ſupply you with more 
in their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards. 

But in the common courſe of pruning apples, pears, ' 

lums, and. cherries, their ſhoots or branches are not to 

2 ſhortened ; for after the young trees are furniſhed with 
a proper ſupply of branches at bottom, their ſhoots muſt 
then trained to the wall at full length, only ſhort- _ 
ening a particular ſhoot where more wood may be required 
to furniſh that part. 5 1 9%" 47) 
For more particulars in that work, fee the work of laſt 
month, „„ | 
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Gogſeberries 
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Prune gooſeberry and currant-buſhes, where it are 
not yet done; but let this work be finiſhed the beginning 


of the an n 


Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees 
open, and clear of wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and air 
freely, by which means the fruit will be large and well 
taſted. Obſerve the rules exhibited i in 2 F ebraary, 


and October. 


Dig tne ground between the e and currant-trees, 


Where it has not been done in the former months. 


The- looſening of the ground about the rocts of t theſe 
ſhrubs, i- of great ſervice to them, and at no time more 
uſeful than the preſent, as they are juſt now beginning to 


ſhoot, | 
b Pruning and planting Raſpberries. 


Prune-ra{pberries, where not done before, obſerving t to 
cut out all dead wood ; and where the live ſhoots which 
were produced laſt ſummer, and which are the bearing 


wood of this year ſtand too thick, let them be thinned out 


as in the former months, and ſhorten the ſhoots which are 


left. 


For the ane method of had; ſee laſt month, Etc. 


The ground between the rows of raſpberries mould now 


ſhoots, and add a neatneſs to the place. | 
Plantations of raſpberries may be made at theb 
or middle of this month: they will take root foon 


be dug, if it was not done before; it will ee the 


inning, | 
r they 


are planted, and will-grow freely, and produce fruit the 
ſame year, provided you give them ſome water now and 
then in dry weather, till they have taken freſh root. 


In planting raſpberries, remember it is the 


ſhoots which were produced from the old roots laſt year 
that are the proper plants; chooſing fuck whoſe roots are 
well furniſhed with fibres, and one or more buds formed 
at bottom for new ſhoots 3 rejefting ſuch as have naked 


flicky roots, 


Let them be planted in the manner, and at the diftanee 


mentioned i in the two former months. 


Digging the Fruit-iree Borders. 
Dig the fruit-tree borders which are not yet done. 


This 
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This will be ſerviceable to the trees, and will deſtroy 
the weeds; and after being neatly raked, the borders will 
appear neat and decent. 5 9 TER eng gt 
Stir with a hoe, the ſurface of ſuch borders as were dug 
in the former months; that is, ſuch as are not ſown with 
cloſe crops; ſuch as radiſhes, lettuce, ſpinach, &c. and 
then let them be raked ſmooth; by which means the growth 
of young ſeed weeds will be retarded, and the whole will 
appear neat. * ; A5 
5 Prune Fines, ö : 
Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, let them 
be now done as ſoon in the month as poſſible; for when 
vines are pruned too late, it is ſeldom that a good crop 
ſucceeds. VVT 
For the particular method of praning them, ſee the 
work of the two laſt months, or November, &c. | 
| Prepagating Vines. I 
Plant cutting of vines the beginning or middle of this 
month, by which means you may propagate any ſort you 
deſire, for the cuttings will take root freexyx. 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt year, which if 
cut.from the trees laſt month, or the beginning of this, it 
will be the more eligible ; | ſhortening) them to twelve 
inches in length, or thereabouts; and let each cutting 
have about an inch, or ſo, of the former year's wood at 
its bottom. Though this is not abſolutely neceſſary as 
they will ſucceed without any old wood, and may divide 
long ſhoots into two, three, or more lengths, as above, 
for planting. | | | | 
They may be planted either in nurſery-rows, or in the 
-places where they are finally to remain, either againſt 
walls, eſpaliers, or elſe where; obſerving to plant them 
ſomewhat ſlanting, and ſo deep that only one eye may 
appear above ground, and that ſhould be cloſe to the ſur- 
Vines are alſo propagated by layers, obſerving to lay 
the young ſhoots occaſionally with part of the branch they 
proceed from, laying them four or five inches deep in the 
earth, leaving three or four eyes of the ſhoot out of the 
ground, ſhortening the top accordingly, if too long. 


Strawberries. 
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Strawberries." 


Dreſs the asben Rep if they were not done in the 
former month ; the plants will now begin to puſh apace, 
and the ſooner this is done the better. | 

Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from ftrings, 
and other litter; and if the main plants are crowded with 
young ones from the laſt year's runners, let them be 
thinned accordingly ; for it is the beſt method to keep theſe 
plants in ſingle bunches as it were, and clear of each other, 
lo that there may be room to dig round them with a narrow 
ſpade or a trowel., 

The beds being FIRE from litter, looſen the earth be- | 
tween the plants; and if you add a little freſh earth to the 
beds, it will firengthen the plants, and they will flower 
ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob- 


ſerve the ſame method as mentioned in the former month. 


A further ſupply of pots of bearing ſtrawberry- plants 
may ſtill be placed in hct-beds and hot-houſes, &c. to 
produce a ſucceſſion of early ſtrawberries to ſucceed” thoſe 
of the former months, and to afford a ſupply of "ae fruit 
till thoſe i in a the open ground ripen in June. 255 

T en 
| Forcing F ruit-tress. | St 

1 Cantinge the. cate of fruit trees now en in kot 
walk, forcing- houſes for eatly fruit, ſuch as peackes, 
nectarines, apricots, cherries, vines, &c. let the fires be 
made every evening ; ; admit air in ſunny days, and pive 
occaſional waterings ; each of Wlüch by the rules . 
in the laſt months. | N 
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Pricking, out early n 4 » 2 1 171 

F any tender annuals were ſowed the two former months, 

make a new hot-bed towards the middle or latter end 

of this, in which to prick them, to forward their growtk. 

Let the hot-bed be about two feet or thirty inches 
high, and make the top even; then ſet on the frame ; and, 

1 when 
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when the great heat is over, let the earth be put in; let 
the earth be light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it 
equally over the bed fix inches thick. When the earth is 
Warm, prick the plants therein at three or four inches 
diſtance each way, and give them a little ſprinkling of 
water; then let the olaſtes be put on, obſerving to raiſe 
them a little every day to let out the fteam ; ſhade the 
Plants from the fun till they have taken freſh root. 
When the plants are rooted, and begin to puſh, they 
mould have freſh air every day; therefore, let the upper 
ends of the glaſſes be raiſed an inch, or two or three in 
height, to admit it to them, but ſhut them down towards 
the evening, and cover them on cold nights with mats; 


remember to ſprinkle them with water frequently, giving 
but a little at each time. | 


O Sowwing tender Annuals. 
A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of 
this month, to ſow the ſeeds of any kinds of tender annual 
flowers in, ſuch as cockſcomb, amaranthus tricolor, double 
balſamine, globe-amaranthus, ice-plant, ſenſitive-plant, 
Kc. Make the bed in every reſpect as directed in the for- 
mer month. The ſame kind of feeds may be ſown. For 
the different ſorts ſee April, and the Catalogue of Plants. 
| The plants raiſed from this ſowing may be brought for- 
ward to blow ſtrong and beautiful in july, and will con- 
tinue till the froſt deſtroys them. If n 
- Remember they are not to remain in the hot-bed where 
raiſed, but are to to be traſplanted, ſome into pots, and 
ſame into the borders. See the work of April, May, and 

Ane. 
' Sowing leſi-tender or hardier kinds of Annuals. 
A fight hot-bed ſhould be made in the ſecond or third 
week of this month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the leſs- 
tender or hardier kinds of annual flowers. Such as the feeds 
, of Chma after, India pink, marvel of Peru, balfam, palma 
Chriſt, capſicum, mignonette, baſil, French and African 
marigolds, and ten-week ſtocks, chryſanthemum, tree and 
purple amaranthus, perſicarias, love-apple, ſcabiouſes, 
con volvulus major, ſtramoniums, and Chineſe hollyhocks, 
with ſeveral other ſorts. See the work of April. 
Obſerve, they are only to be raiſed in the hot-bed, and 
afterwards tranſplanted. | 3 
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Make the hot · bed about two feet hi hz put on the frame, 
and then earth the bed, five or ſix inches thick, for the re- 
ception of the ſeed. 

The method of ſowing theſe ſeedy 4 is "Wks - draw Malo 
drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or three 
inches aſunder: ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, 
and not too thick; cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about a quarter 
of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch! When the 
plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing the glaſſes 
two or three inches high every day; when they have been up 
fome time, and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt. be. 

radually hardened, to bear the open air, by taking the 
Erd entirely off every mild day. Refreſh them now and 
then with moderate ſprinklings of water: ſme of the: 
will be fit to'prick out next month, and of them ih Mex. 
See thoſe months. _ 

Note, In default of Hatte ind lights; may ufe band or 
bell-glaſſes, or oiled-paper frame?; or you may arch the 
bed over with hoops, and in nights and bad weather, 
cover it with large garden · mats, or canvas cloths,. &c. 

Where a hot- 5 be conveniently obtained, you. 
may, towards the end of the month, ſow ſome of the above⸗ 
mentioned annual flower · ſeeds on a warm border, where 
the earth is rich and light, and cover it occaſionally with 
mats. 

The ſorts that win weer Dy hat Weibel, are enki 
aſters, ten- week ſtocks, India pink, African and Frenck® 
marigold, chryſanthemum, purple and tree amaratithys,” 
perſicarias, ſcabiouſes and 'convolvalts major: ſom the 


ſeeds thin, each ſort ſeparate, and arch the bed over with 


hoops : then, every night, and in bad weather, let matt be 
drawn acroſs the hoops,” With this management the plants 
will come up, and grow freely; and if you refreſn them 
with water in dry weather, day will 80 fit to plant out” 
about the end of Mey or beginning of June, 7 did: wilt 
flower pretty ſtrong, and in erate good time in au- 
rumn, 

Or, for want either of a SET ox any of the other 


above-mentioned conveniencies, molt of the ſeeds will ce 


ceed in a warm border next month, without any pro- 
tection. 
For their ful! | management, ſee the work of the three' 
ſucceeding months. | 

H 3 Hardy 


f 
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Harch annual Flowers. | 


' Sow in the borders and other parts of the garden, the 
ſeeds of all ſorts of hardy annual flowers. The ſorts are 
large and dwarf annual fun-flower, oriental mallow, lava- 
tera, Venice mallow, larkſpur, flos Adonis, ſweet ſultan, 
large fleſh-coloured:; and blue and yellow lupines. Sow 
alſo convolvulus major, fweet-ſcented and Tangier peas, 
and naſturtiums. Likewiſe ſow the feeds of the Spaniſh 
nigella, purple and white candy: turft, Venus looking- 
glaſs, Venus navel-wort, dwarf double poppy, Lobei's 
catchfly, dwarf annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and 
convolvulus minor, and fome others. See next month. 
All the above kinds of hardy annual flower ſeeds ſnould 
be ſown; each kind ſeparate, in patches in the different 
borders, and in the manner mentioned in the former 
month. The plants muſt remain to flower, in the places 
where they were ſown, for they do not well bear tran(-- 
planting ; therefore, when they come up, let them be 
þ = --22 where they have riſen too thick: water the 
patches in dry weather, both. before and after the, plants 
are come up. Io ban _— 


» 
, . 
» if | > 2 


a Giving freſh Earth to Plants in Pots. 
Give ſome freſh earth, to the pots of double wall- flowers, 
double ftock July flowers, double ſweet-williams, rockets, 
roſe campions, catchfly, campanulas, and ſcarlet lychnis, 
and ſuch like plants, which were potted laſt autumn, or 
before, and were not dreſſed laſt month. : 1 | 
In doing this, clean the plants firſt from decayed leaves, 
then take ſome of the earth out of the top of the pots, 
but take care not to go ſo deep as to diſplace the roots of 
the plants; then fill up the, pots again with freſh earth, 
and give them ſome water; this will ſtrengthen their 
roots, and the plants will ſhoot freely, and produce large 


: 


flowers. cares Te 


: Cpbrſantbemumt. 8 21 
The cuttings of double chryſanthemums, which were 
planted in boxes or pots laſt autumn, and preſerved all 
winter in frames, &c. ſhould now be planted out ſingly in 
the pots where they are to flower; ſome of them may be 
planted out next month in the borders among other flowers, 
9 Where 
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where they will flower early and Went 276 make a hand- 
ſome appearance. 


« * 
% 


Auri cula Plants. | 


If the auriculas in pots were not dreſſed laſt month, let 
it now be done early in this, as formerly directed. | 

The ſine auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded . 
from much wet, cold winds and froſt ; ſuch weather being 
hurtful to hoe flower- buds, which are now in forward- 
neſs. Therefore continue the pots under the hoop, arches, 
where the plants can enjoy the open air, and be defended . 
when there is occaſion, by drawing mats over the. 
hoops. 

The plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm jo 
moderate ſhower of rain, which will now prove beneficial \ 
in promoting a free growth, and will ſtrengthen their ad- 
vancing flower-buds. When the weather is dry, let them 
be refreſhed moderately with water at times, juſt ee 
to keep the earth a little moiſt about their roots. 

The pots - ſhould be kept free from worm and the 
plants from decayed leaves. NET . 

| 1 Carnations. | NW 

The. carnations which were raiſed from layers laſt year, 
and which are not yet planted into the large pots Where 

ou intend them to W ſhould be Fanden therein wo - 
gin ning of this month. 
ake up the plants with ſome of their own earth ers: 
_ roots, J place one plant in the middle of each 
; but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in 
3 cloſe the earth well about them, and give a mode- 
rate watering to ſettle the earth about their roots, Place 
the pots where the plants may be defended from cold 
winds, and water them moderately and frequently 1 in dry 
weather. 

The carnation plants which were planted laſt autumn, 
into the pots where they are to remain, ſhould now be 
freſh earthed. 

Let the »plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, ben 
take ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their 
roots as ea op without diſturbing them; then let the 
pots be ed up with the freſh le, laying it cloſe 
H 4 | '/, ©, round, 
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round the plants; after which, water the pots to ſettle 
the earth. CEE 3 

The freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants, it 
will ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce large and handſome flowers. | 

This is now the time to fow carnation ſeed. See the 
work of Soxwing perennial plants, in the next page. 


Protecting curious Floævers. 


Now protect the more curious kinds of tulips, hya- 
 ctaths, ranunculuſes, and anemones, in beds, from cold rains 
aud froſts, which frequently happen in this month. Their 
flower-büds are now advancing apace; therefore, if you 
defire to have large and beautiful flowers, it will be of 
mach advantage to beſtow the care of covering them in 
bad weather, and they will blow in their true perfection. 
Let the hoop-arches be continued over the beds, as men- 
tioned in the former month, and every night, and at all 
times when the weather is frofty, and in exceſſive cold 
rains, &c. ſharp cutting winds, and very cold nights, let 
the mats be drawn over the hops. 
In mild days let them be conſtantly uncovered; that 
they may enjoy the, free air; and moderate ſhowers of 
rain will do them no harm, but will be ſeryiceable. * 
If the hoops. which are fixed acroſs the beds, are low 
and too near the flowers, when advanced in growth, they 
ſhould be removed, and taller hoops ſhould be fixed —_ 
in their places. | | K or! 


1 
* 


ö 


| |  Hyacinths, 4 15 
Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace, if the 
flow er- ſtems are tall, and the ſpike of flowers large and 
heavy; yon ſhould therefore prepare ſome fticks to ſup- 
port their flower-ſtems, for the large double flowers being 
heavy, the ſtalk alone is not able to bear them up. Let 
a ſmall neat ſtick be fixed in the ground near every plant, 
and let their flower-ſtalks be brought cloſe, and faſtened 
thereto neatly with ſome ſoft tying. | IF 

Planting Rananculuſand Are monet. | 
Plant, if required, ſome ranunculuſes and anemones; 
they wilt blow and make a fine appearance in May and - 
June, after the early planted ones are gone. In dry _ 
er, 


On 
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ther, let the beds be 3 watered after de flat 
are up, and they will flower tolerably ſtrong. 


Sowing Various Kinds of f brous-rocted perennial and bien 
| | nial Pl. ants. . = — 


eee and biennial flower-ſeeds, of moſt kinds, may 

be ſown any time this month. 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe kinds Ant wat re 
ſame year they are ſown; but all the ſorts of them will 
flower * and 2 in the "uns 3 the Ne 
aſter. 

As every one may wit: bs the: meaning ol! perenuiel 
| and biennial plants, we will here explain it. The perens 
nial plants are thoſe which continue many years, ſuch as 
everlaſting ſun- flower, perennial aſters, &c. The bien 
nials are thoſe that are only of two years duration, being 
fown one year, and flower and- perfect their ſeeds the 
and ſoon after die; ſuch as the F rench AR ee 
Canterbury bell- lower, Ec. 4 

The kinds proper to be ſown now, are carnations; 
pinks, ſweet-wiliams, wall-flowers, and ſtack-July-flowers, 
of all forts. Sow alſo fingle roſe-campion, ' catch-fly;. 
fcarlet lychnis, columbines,, Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes;, 
and Canterbury bells. 

The ſeeds of hollyhocks, Freneli honey-fuckles, helle=- 
bore, honeſty or ſatin- flower, tree-primroſe, ſhrubby: mal 
low, broad-leaved campanula, and fox gloves, with ſeeds. 
of moſt other ſoxts of perennial and biennial Plants, may 
now be ſown. 

For an account of the various ſorts to be-raiftd ffum 
ſeeds, ſee next month, and The 1 of of par at * 
end of the boek. | 

All the above, and other hardy perennial e eeckz 

are to be ſown in beds of hgbt bite the open ground. 

"Dig a fpot for them in a warm fituation, but not im any 
ſhady place: divide the ground into beds three or four 
feet wide, and the beds into as many parts as you- Haves 
kinds of ſeeds; ſow them thin, and each kind ſeparate; 
and let them be covered properly with earth; the-larper - 
ſeed half an inch, and the ſmaller ſeeds: abou aq uarte of. 
an inch deep; or may be raked in evenly. 

But in ſow ing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of perennial 
flower-ſeeds, you may draw ſhallow drills to fow them in, 
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toning the depth of the drill to the ſize of the par- 
ricular ſeeds, ſo that each kind can he more regularly co- 


vered with the proper depth of earth jt requires; but, al- 


though this practice is very proper for the larger kinds of 
ſeeds, ſuch as hollyhocks, &c. = the ſmaller ſeeds may 
be ſown by broad-caft on the ſurface of the beds; then 
tread in the ſeeds, and rake the ground fmooth. Or you 
may practiſe the following method : firſt rake the ſur- 
face of the bed ſmooth, then, with the back of the rake, 
turn the depth of a quarter, or half an inch of earth, 
equally off the ſurface of the beds into the alley; then 
ſow'the ſeed, and, with the teeth of the rake, draw the 
earth back again evenly over che ſ ed. 
When the weather is dry, ſprinkle the beds frequently 
with water, but eſpecially when the plants begin to ap- 


. 


. pear; and the plants will be fit to be pricked put in May 


nn * CN ©; i TY | 
, For it maſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other 
perennial and biennial plants ra ſed from ſeed,” are to.b2 
tranſplanted, firit pricking them out from the ſeed-bed - 
about the end of May, and in June, (fee theſe months,) 
and then, about Michaelmas, to be tranſplanted to whers * 
they are to remain to flower. 5 | | 


Da the Bender. 5 
Dig ſuch borders or other parts of this garden, as are 
not yet done, and rake them ſmooth; they will then be 
ready to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and plants of 
others; beſides, they will appear freſh and net. 
0 1 * . Tranſplantiug Perennial Plants. 5 
Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, 


- 
— 


or other parts of this garden, they may now be filled up 


with many different kinds of flower plants, which will 
yet ſucceed, if planted ſoon in the month. | 

--. The: principal forts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, 
roſe-campions, rockets, catchfly, campanulas, carnations; 
pinks, and ſweet-williams, both double and fingle ; ba- 
chelors-buttons, and double fever-few ; golden-rod, pe- 
rennial ſun-Rowers, perennial aſters, and French honey- 
ſuckles ; alſo columbines, Canterbury bells, monks-hood, 
fox-gloves,. tree- primroſes, and moſt others of the like 
ſort. See the Flower Garden for September. 1 
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All the above plants will take root in a. ſhort time, and. 
if you ſupply them with water now and then, in dry wea- 


| wh ay till freſh-rogted,-taey | will all. of them flower this 


ſeaſon. 

Plant alſo dwarf fibrous-rooted flowers, WEN EA 7 ol 
in the borders ; they will take root freely, and in a, little 
time. ht 

Such as polyanthuſes, auriculas, double Adaiſies, double 
chamomile, London pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift, 
warns and gentianella; and any other of the like, ; 

einds (fee September) will ſucceed well, if a at the 


deginning of this month. 


Give them ſome water when firſt planted, and At times. 
ull they, are well rooted, and they. will grow freely, By 


Hoe and rale the Borders. 2 * * 1 


Looſen the ſurface of thoſe beds or borders which were 
dug and planted with flowers of any kind laſt Autumn, 


or any time ſince. 


Let this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, fir- | 
ring the earth carefully between the plants, ine care of. 
the ſhoots from bulbous roots, &c, which are now juſt . 
ing through the ſurface;-then let the beds or borders be 


ncatly raked; and, as you go on, clear away all decayed 


leaves which appear about any of the plants, and let the 
whole be cleared from weeds and every ſort of rubbiſh,” 

By thus looſening the ſurface of the borders, the Ark 
growth of ſeed-weeds willibe prevented, and it will greatly 
promote the growth of the flowers, and the ae wik 


appear clean and agreeable to look at. 


Pruning Shrubs and dig the Clumps in ; the Srl be: 


_ Finiſh pruning, all ſorts. of flowering-ſhrubs and A 
greens which require it, obſerving the directions. of the 
two former months. 

Dig the ground in. the clumps or 2 bels 
flowering-ſhrubs and 22 if not done in the for- 
mer months. Let it be done at the beginning of this 


month; which will help the plants greatly, and the ground 


being turned up freſh, the plants. will ſhew themielves 
we | 
H 6 | Plating 
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Planting deciduous Flowering-Shrubs, ornamental, and e. 
reft-Trees. 

Where Satuons flowering-fhrubs, or trees are e want- 
2 in ag La part of this garden, they was now be brought 
In ed, for molt forts will yet ſucceed. 
| "Burk as the althza-frutex, fpirzas, ſyringas, roſes. 
gelder-roſe, honey-ſuckles, arbor Jude, jaſmines, com- 
mon lilac, Perſian lilac, mezereons, tacamahacca, labur- 
nums, hypericum-frutex, bladder-nut, . eandle- 


berry myrtle, dog-wood or euonymus ia dog- 
wood, double-flowering cherry, df ale Ge. and * 


| 2 kinds of hardy flowering-hrubs, may ſtill be plant- 
e 
For a more particular account of the different ſorts, 
ſee The Catalogue of Shrubs at the end of the book, and 
in the work of November. 
Piniſh making plantations of all ſych deciduous, orna⸗ 
mental, and foreſt-trees as are intended; moſt forts may 
Kill be ſucceſsfully removed; but it is adviſcable to com- 


pleat it as ſoon as poſſible. See The Catalogue of * 
Gus Trees. See Foreft-Trees, page 133. 


Tran/planting Evergreens, 


| Evergreens of moſt kinds may be planted any time this? 
month, where required; they will take dont ſooner now , 
than at any other time of the — 
Particularly the arbutus, or auberry- trece, magnolias, 
and bays, the evergreen ſpindle-tree, or euonymus,  pyra- 
cantha, phillyrea, and alaternus, may be tranſplanted 
_ time this month, when the weather is mild. Plant 
o, where wanted, laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, 
oak, hollies, and yews ; alſo cytiſus, and ciſ- 
ruſes, with any other of the like kinds of orgies 
krubs or trees. 
The cedars of Libanus may be likewiſe tranſplanted 
any time in this month, as alſo pines and firs of all ſorts, 
_ eypreſs, junipers, or vitæ, and favin. _ 
All other forts of evergreen ſhrubs and trees may like- 
wife be fafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon. For & Jiſt of 


theſe various forts, lee October, or The 3 Ke the 
end of the book. | : 
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Directions for planting all forts of Shrubs. 

Let all the flawering and r ornamental 
trees, &c. deſigned for the ſhrubbery, be planted at ſuch 
diſtances that they may not crowd each other, as they 
row up; for they always ſhew themſelves beſt when they 
fand at ſome diſtance from each other. Shrubs of all 


nds deſigned for detached clumps particularly, ſhould 


be planted at ſuch diſtances, that there may be good room” 
clean it, when wanted. - | 3 * 

Let all tree kinds be alſo allowed proper room propor- 
tionable to their reſpective growths, and according whe- 
ther they are deſigned for open or cloſe plantations, or 
clumps, groves, avenues, or thickets, cc. 9 

In planting ſhrubs and trees of every kind, let all con- 
venient expedition be made in doing it, fo that they may 
be planted as ſoon as poſſible after they are taken up, or 
brought from the nurſery, or elſewhere, that their roots 
may not be dried by the ſun and wind; but when the 
ſhrubs are brought from any diſtance, and eannot be im- 
mediately planted, untie the bundles, and lay the roots 
in a trench, and cover them with earth, to lie till the 
places allotted for them are ready to receive them. 

In preparing for planting, obſerve to dig open a round 
wide aperture for each ſhrub and tree, capacious enough 
to receive the roots freely, and let them be of a proper 
depth, and looſen the bottom well. The boles bei 


ready, bring the ſhrubs, and prune off broken or brui 


roots ; and then place them in the hole upright, break the 


earth well, and throw it in equally about their roots, and 


let them be covered a prope? depth, ſhaking the plant 
gently as the earth is filled in, to cauſe it to ſettle cloſe 


between all the roots and fibres; and tread it moderate- 


ly, to fix the plants firmly in an upright poſition; making 
the top of the earth hollow, like a baſon, round each 
ſhrub, to hold water when given in dry weather ; and lay 


ſome mulch, or litter, on the ſurface, round the tree, to 


preſerve the earth maiſt about their roots, R 


the more curious ſorts; and if they are watered as 


as planted, it will ſettle the earth about all the roots more 


effectually, and promote their freſh rooting. 
Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch as require 
ſupport, and let them be faſtened thereto, 


Planting 
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enough, provided yon water it a few times. 


T _ PLEASURE, 0” 
88 Planung Rofes. 
'Roſoitroch of mol forts may ſtill be tie 


Thoſe that are planted any time this month, will _ 
_ duce flowers the ſame year; but the ſooner they are plant- 
ed the better they will take root, and che ſtronger they 


will flower. 


Bat curious perſons oſten n thee Mrube late in the 
ſeaſon, in ordet to have a late bloom. I have planted 


them in April and Ys and had them flower in _— 
and September. 


3 * - Planting, Edgines . Beds rack. * 5438008 

Plant box-edgings, it will take root ſoon, and grow free 
Where there 
aFe any gips in the former planted edgings, 


be made good; for ragged and uneven e singe have a diſ- 
apreeable leo B. 


Thrift, if neatly” ladites; mats pretty edgings to 


borders, or flower- beds, and is by ſome much eſteemed 
for that purpoſe, both for its evergreen property, and as 
a pretty flowering plant in ſummer. Plant this, where 


required, the beginning of the month, by the method 


d. rected in the former planting montlis; And water it at 
times, in dry weather, till it is well rooted. 
Pinks may likewiſe be planted for edginge and to 
ſuch perſons as fell the lowers, it ern 85 profit 
ab! e edging. * 1 3 
Double. daiſies, fondon-pride, 64; are uli ihertalss 
uſed for edgings, as obſerved laſt month; but theſe plants. 
too > ſoon ſpread out of bounds. 


* 


. Plant Hedges. ; 4 
-F 110 plan ting hedges, where intended, as early i in the- 
month as "oflible; it may ſtill be performed both in ever-- 


greens 'and the late ſhooting deciduous kinds. See Des 
cember. + | 


Clean the Pleaſure Garden. 


Every part of this garden ſhould be. now well cleaned, 
and put into the beſt order. 


Keep the graſs-walks and lawns. perfectly Clear from. 
worm-caſts, for theſe appear unſightly, an and. ſpoil. the 


raſs. 
p Where 


e 


* 


let them now 


— 
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Where ſuch appear, let them be broken and ſpread 
about with a taper pliable aſh-pole, and let the graſs be 
afterwards well rolled, by which means you with be able 
to mow it cloſe and even. 

Graſs will now begin to grow apace; af a 
mild; therefore let the walks or lawns be mowed in good 
time, before the graſs is rank; otherwiſe you cannot cut 
it cloſe, ſo as to have a ſine and even bottom, being care- 
ful in this firſt mowing to cut as cloſe and regular as poſſi= 
ble without ſcoring 3 for nothing looks more unfghtly.s 

Let the edges of the walks or lawns be all neatly cut 
even and regular now, with a ſharp edging 1 ore it will 
add Ses atly ta the neatneſs of them. 5 1 5. 


Laying Turf # Pe | 

New graſs-walks or lawns may ſtill be 2 any time 
this month. 

Turf will grow. freely if laid now, provided i it-is laid 
down ſoon. after it is cut. It ſhould. be well beat after it is, 
laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, which. 
will render the ſurface ſmooth and firm. 

Or in default of turf for laying walks, Lawns, Kc. may 
ſow it with graſs-ſeed, preparing the ground level, firm, 
and even, equally in eyery part ſmoothing the ſarface ; 
then ſow the ſeed thickly, wy it in with a-waoden rake. 
lightly, and directly roll the ſurface e or N 0 


ground is dry. At 
Gravel. Walks. 


1 ſhould now be kept perfectly w wet s 
ne and ſuffer no ſort of litter: to lie upon them. 

Roll the walks well twice every week, when the weather 
will permit; by which means they will be firm, the ſur- 
face will be ſmooth, agreeable ta a; upon, and have a 
neat appearance. 

Now is the time to begin to turn N bete 
ehe ſurface is dirty, or overgrown: with moſs, or full of 
ſmall weeds. - By turning the gravel, the moſs and weeds 
will be deſtroyed, and the walks will appear as freſh as 
when firſt made. 

Such gravel-walks as were broken up.and laid in Mika, 
the beginning of winter, ſhould now. be levelled down, 
and put into their proper form, about the middle or latten 
end of this month, or beginning of next. * 

ut 


* 


* — - ” 
2 
— 
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But this ridging of gravel-walks, in winter, is the moſt 
ill looking, and unneceſſary contrivance, that ever. was 
;nttodaced into a garden, though a common cuſtom . 
among gardeners. There is, I think, in this practice, 
ſomething very contrary to reaſon; the walks are thereby 
rendered altogether uſeleſs, in every winter ſeaſon; when, 

min ſome gardens, it muſt certainly be very incommodious, 
both to the proprietor and to the gardener himſelf; and in 
all gardens: it has a deſolate and confuſed appearance. 
The reaſon ſome give for this abſurd cuſtom is, that it 
prevents the growth of weeds; but it has rather the com- 
trary effect; ſo that I ſhould adviſe that all gravel-walks 
might remain always in their proper form, for conſtant 
uſe, except juſt turning them in ſpring, to deſtroy the 
numerous ſmall weeds and moſs often appearing on the 
forface, and to give the walks a freſh and lively appear- 
ance. | | 

However, where ridging up the walks in winter has been 
practiſed, let the ridges be levelled down ſome time this 
month. al 4 Ree 1 

Let this work be done in dry days. 

In turning, or laying down gravel-walks, either old or 
new, the work ſhould be done to the greateſt exactneſs; 
the walks being a principal part of the garden. 

Gravel- walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle ; 
but the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhould. come on gradually 
from both fides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rounding; 
being careful not to make them too high, or of a ſudden 
riſe in the middle; for a walk made in that form is uneaſy 
to walk upon, and is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. A 
gravel-walk of twelve feet wide, ſhould have a riſe of 
about three or four inches in the middle ; that 1s, the 
middle ſhould riſe gradually ſo much higher than the ſides. 
The ſame riſe ſhould be allowed in proportion to the width 
of every gravel-walk; one of twenty-four feet wide, 
ſhould not have more than ſix inches riſe in the middle; 
and a walk of fix feet wide, ſhould: not have more riſe 
than an inch and an halfor two inches; for the method is, 
that for every foot the walk is wide, allow from about a 
quarter to half an inch riſe in the middle; this will be 
ſufficient both to give it the requiſite gradual ſwell, and 

throw off wet; for the riſe ſhould never be more than juſt 
perceptible ; and if the walk exceeds tweaty-four or thirty 


feet, 
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feet, that allowance | ſhould be diminiſhed about one 
thard. 5 | | 
When the gravel-walk is made according to the above 
dimenſions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a perfor 
can walk in any part of it with pleaſure; and there will 
be ſlope enough to prevent water lodging on any part of 

the ſurface. 8 CHEAT : | | 
As you proceed in turning or laying gravel-walks, ob- 
ſerve to tread, rake, and roll them every fifteen or twenty 
feet, or thereabouts. The method is this: - ; 
When you have advanced with the turning or laying 
about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that be 
firmly trodden all over equally; then ſmooth it off with 
the back of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, turn, 
or level down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll 
that; and ſo proceed to the end of the walk, for gravel” 
never rakes nor rolls ſo well as when freſh ſtirred, eſpeci- 
ally if it is of a loamy nature: in that caſe never level 
down more than you can rake or roll the ſame day, for fear - 
of rain happening, which would render it like mortar.” 
For an account of making new gravel-walks, and of 


the proper ſorts of gravel, ſee the work of April. 


Y CGD LIT ++ Planting Foreſt-trees. a1 + 
Foreſt- trees of all ſorts may ſtill be removed, but any 
general plantation of theſe ſnould be moſtly performed in 
autumn or winter, or early in fpring.; that is, any time 
zh open weather, from October to mber, until Fe- 
ruary. 8 4 ts eee ee e 
For the various ſorts of foreſt- trees, ſee December. * 
In planting foreſt- trees for timber plantations, allow ' 
them the proper diſtances for the purpoſes intended; if 
for cloſe plantations, or by way of coppices of under- 
wood for gradual thinning and falling for poles and 
other {mal} purpoſes, every ſeven, eight, or ten years, 
Ke. may plant them in cloſe rbws, only four, five, or tix ' 
feet diſtance; and when they have attained the above- 
mentioned growth, from the time of planting, proper for 
the firſt thinning, ſelect the handſomeſt plants at regu- 
| lar diſtances to ſtand for timber, and thin the reſt ; but 
| when defigned to have the whole ſtand for a full planta- 
tion of large ſtandards before any is thinned, plant them 
| at ten or fifteen feet diſtan ee. 
; e | The 
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2 Grafting. 1. 


\RAFT apples, pears, plums, A” *. this be- ” 
J ing the principal ſeaſon for doing that work. | 
"Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as men- 
tioned laſt month, a ſharp knife, ſome new baſs, and a 
proper quantity ef well- wrought clay, proceed to the 
work the beginning of the month, and let the ſame me- 
thod be practiſed now as mentioned in the work of the 
Nur ſery laſt month. * 


Management of F ruit-trees FD and budded Taft} Year. FR 


The fruit-trees which were grafted and budded a year 
ago, ſhou'd now have their ſhoots, which were made laſt | 
ſummer, ſhortened, that they may ſend forth lateral ſhoots or 
branches, to form a regular head near the ſtock. yo the 
Fruit Garden of this month and February 

Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots L to puld, fliont-,, © 
ening them to four or five eyes. 

The ſtocks which were budded the laſt ſummer, ſhould : 
now have their heads cut off, a little above the budded 
part ; by which means che whole EPIC E wall 80 to 
the bud, © 1 

Having A ſharp unite; cut the head of the Kock off 
Noping behind the bud, either almoſt cloſe thereto, or . 
about a hand's'breadth above it; which part of the ſtock 
remaining above, will ſerve to which to tie the firſt ſhoot _ 
from the bud in ſummer, to ſecure it fromthe wind, but muſt 
be cut down cloſe next ſpring. See laſt month, and the 
article of Budding in June. 74 


Sowing Seeds of deciduous Trees and $ 8 


Now is the time to ſow the ſeeds of many ſorts of hardy 
deciduous trees and ſhrubs. | 
Fer an account of the various ſorts which may be raiſed | 

from ſeed, ſee April. And as moſt of the ſeed-ſhops are 

now generally well furniſhed with many forts of exotic 
and other tree and ſhrub ſeeds, every year, from Ame- 
rica and other parts; whoever may be inclined to raiſe | 
any of the ſorts from ſeed, may be ne We: the ſorts | 

bey * from che above ſhops. "Th | 
As, 


* 


<4 * 
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The method of ſowing the hardy kinds is eaſy enough; 
and many ſorts of them will grow freely with very little 
trouble. B 97-26 i POR 
Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is dry, and of a 
looſe texture; and in a ſituation not too much expeſed; 
and let the earth be perfectly well broken, and make the 
ſurface level; then divide the piece into beds three feet 
and a half wide. Sow the ſeeds, of each fort in its ſepa- 
rate ſpot, or plant them, as you ſee it moſt convenient, 
according to the kinds and ſizes of the different ſeeds 
and cover them with fine light earth, taking care that 
each ſort, according to its ſize, be covered a proper depth; 
ſome half an inch, and others an inch, or two inches 
deep, according to the ſize of the ſeeds, fruits, or nuts. 
In dry weather let the beds be frequently ſprinkled with 
water; and when the ſun is hot, a little ſhading with 
mats will be ſerviceable to ſome of the more curious and 
| delicate ſorta ent nog 3 hong che e, oft ET 
— Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 2 
Trees and ſhrubs of many kinds may be propagated 
"ES f.om' cuttings; this is a good ſeaſon to plant them. 87 
- Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ſomewhat 
moiit, and not ſtiff; let the earth be well broken with the 
ö ſpade; and rake the ſurface ſmooth: then divide the piece 
8 into as many parts as you have kinds of cuttings to plant. 
"o* Take of the cuttings with a ſharp knife, from the trees 
C 
t 


1 


— 


or ſhrubs you want to increaſe; let them be of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots; cutting them off from about fix or eight, 

to twelve or fifteen inches long, according as vou can find 

them proper for your purpoſe: and plant them in rows, 

each cutting about half way in the ground, and cloſe the 

earth well about them. In dry weather let them be 

e . twice a week, and keep them perfectly clear from 

Weeds. n 1 | T \ N 

F The cuttings of moſt kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs, 

1 that ſucceed hy this method, may ſtill be planted, where 

= not done in autumn or laſt-month. 5 
4 For an account of the principal ſorts which may be 

4 raiſed by this method, dee che Vage in October. 
7 Sewing hardy evergreen Shrub and Tree Seta. 
s The ſeeds of moſt kinds of evergreen trees and flirubs: 
$ may now be ſown ; ſuch as the cedar of Lebanon, pines, firs, 
| * net | cypreſs, 
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cypreſs, juniper, '&c.. this being the proper ſeaſon to ſow 
theſe and the like kinds. 97 1 Ya | | 
Dig a ſpot of light earth for theſe ſeeds, and divide tt 
into ſmall beds; ſow the ſeed therein, each ſort by itſelf, 
and cover them with light earth, about half an inch. 
Watering and ſhading the beds in dry hot weather will be 
very neceſſary. It will of great ſervice if you do it while 
the plants are voung. | 1 
The ftrawberry-tree, or arbutus, may be raiſed from 
ſeed ; and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. bi 
Zut the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in a 
hot-bed. The method is this: fill ſome ſmall pots with 
freſh light earth; ſow the ſeed therein, and cover it near 
half an inch; then plunge the pots to their rims. in a 
hot-bed. Sprinkle the pots frequently with water, and 
ere the * appear, they ſhould have a great deal of 
Theſe ſeeds will alſo grow, if you ſow them in a bed 
of natural earth, but not fo expeditiouſly, nor {© certain. 
The acorns of evergreen. oak may be fown now; alſo 
the ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and other evergreens, in 
heds of light earth, and cover the acorns about an-inch, 
and the others about half an inch deep. - ET rig 
For a further account of the different ſorts of evergreens, 
ich may be raiſed by ſeed, ſee the Nuſæm next month, 
and The Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of the 


' Tranſplahting yonrg Trees and Shrubs. 1 
Moſt ſorts of young trees and ſhrubs, both deciduous 
and evergreen kinds, may ſtill be removed, either from 
the ſeed- bed, or other compartments where they ſtand too 
cloſe, and require planting out in wide nurſery rows. 

In tranſplanting the varus ſorts in nurſery-rows, ſome. 
of the ſmaller kinds may firſt be: bedded out in cloſe rows 
from fix to twelve inches diſtance, ſuch as the cedars, 
pines, firs, and ſuch like evergreens, &c. but the larger 
ſeedling plants, &c, ſhould be planted in wide rows two. 
feet and a half aſunder, and the plants placed from about 
twelve or fifteen inches, to half a yard diſtant in each line. 

Watering after tranſplantation may be neceſſary in late 
planting, to ſome of the tenderer evergreens. gs 
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Likewiſe to ſome of the more delicate ſorts, it may be 
proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome ſort of long litter, 
on the ſurface, to prevent the ſun and wind from drying 
the earth too much about their roots. 


Weeding Seedling Trees and Shrubs, | 


Look over the ſeed-beds of young trees and ſhrubs; if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out 
by hand in time, beforn they mix thein roots hho Auel of 
the plants. | 


Watering Seedling IG c. 


In RES ur it will be proper to refreſh the bd 


of young trees and ſhrubs, with water, now and then ; a | 
little at each time will do. | 


Vines. : | | & 


Vines of all ſorts may be propagated by cuttings; this 
is now a proper ſeaſon to plant them. 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſammer's growth, 
and if cut from the vines in the former months before the 
ſap flows conſiderably, and preſerved in dry earth till now, 


it may be of advantage; let each be ſhortened to ten or 


twelve inches, leaving only 8 eyes or buds to each 
cutting; plant them in rows half a yard aſunder, and 
eight or ten inches apart in the rows, placing each cutting 
with two of the buds in the ground, the other out, ap- 
pearing only a little above the turface. 

Give them water occaſionally in dry weather, and they 
will take root freely, and make ſome ſhoots at top the 
ſame year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn. 

The vine may likewiſe be propagated by layers of the 
young ſhoots and branches, which will ee emit roots. 
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Tur GREEN Her 


0 the green - houſe windows every mild dy; that | 
the plants may enjoy the freſh air freely, for now 

they require that neceſſary article. 
When there is a ſharp froſt, cutting winds,ora very cold: air, 
the windows ſhould by kept cloſe ; for ſuch weather would 
ruin 
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ruin ſome of the tender kinds, and would be of bad con- 
ſequence to all. | 2 , Of N 
Keep the windows cloſe every night. 2 | 
Look over the tubs or pots every other day, and ſee 
where water is wanting, and let ſuch as require it be ſup- 
plied therewith, 3 care to uſe moderation in that 
caſe. Water will be ſerviceable to moſt of the plants, 
but eſpecially to all the woody kinds, if you apply it in 
due time, and in moderate quantities, and they will now 
require it frequently. But be ſure not to give them too 
much water at a time, for that would prove the deſtruction 
of many kinds, and would be prejudicial to the plants in 
general, eſpeciallywhile they are confined in the green- houſe. 
- Keep every plant in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately 
picked off; for theſe, if permitted to remain, wou!d 
prejudice the health of the plants; beſides, they appear 
diſagreeable. 3 eee e 
If any decayed or mouldy ſhoots appear on any plants, 
cut them clean off to the firm live wood. Hoe 
Where duſt, or mouldineſs, or any ſort of filth appears 
on the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom ; 
that if the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large- 
leaved kinds are foul, have a ſpunge dipped in water, 
cleaning the leaves therewith, one By one, and let the 
ſmall-leaved forts be cleaned by watering out of a water- 
ing- pot all over their heads, . , ad | 
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5 v4 ;$i:-1 
-- "Heading Orange or Lemon- trees. | 

Where any orange or lemon-trees have decayed, or ir- 
regular unſightly heads, it will now be proper to head 
them down as directed laſt month; at the ſame time, 
either give a little freſh earth at top of the pot, &c. or ſhift 
them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth about 
the roots, in order to replace them again with ſome freſh 
earth; by which means they will ſhoot out with greater 
vigour, ſo as to appear with full and handſome heads, by 
the end of July. 
Prepare for this purpoſe a proper quantity of freſh 
earth ; let this be broken well with the ſpade, and lay it 
ready near the green-houſe. * 
Then bring out the trees, and prune their heads as you 
ſee convenient, and cut out all dead wood. Top 

4 When. 
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When this is done, either looſen the eafth at top of ter 
pots or tubs, and a little way down round the ſides, taking” 


out the looſened mould, and fill up with freſh compoſt; 


or it may be more beneficial if the tree be taken out of 
its pot or tub, preſerving the ball of earth about the 
roots entire, as above obſerved; then with a knife pare 
away from the bottom and fides all the matted and mouldy 
roots, with part of the old earth, equally round the fide 
of the ball; this done, put Some freſh earth in the bottom 


of the pot, or tub, and immediately replace the tree, 


and fill up round the ball with more earth, ws it at 


leaſt an inch over the top of the ball. 


Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as they are either 


freſh earthed or TON,” to eauſe the earth to ſettle cloſe 
about the roots. 


Then return the trees to ei places, in the green- 


houſe, and let them be refreſhed with water frequently; 
but let this be given in ſmall quantities, Juſt enough to 
| keep the eatth about the roots a little moiſt. 


hen they are brought but of the houſe for the ſummer 

ſeaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and fupply 
them well with water in dry weather. 

But ſuch orange- trees, "and whoſe heads are in 22 


weak or ſickly condition, ſhould be treated, if poſſible; as 


directed for duch trees in * ork of N en 
month. | 


| <li A Miles. "Had F . $i; 

| Where n have decayed branches, or the — are 
unſightly, let them alſo be headed down, more or leſs, as it 
ſhall ſeem proper, and either ſhift them into ſome freſh earth, 


as directed above for the oranges, or let ſome of the earth be 


taken off the top of the pots, and round the ſides; then 


fill up the pot with#reſh earth, and water them. 


Theſe trees, with this management, will break out again 


very freely, and will, in four or five months time, be well 
furniſhed: with e entire new . Ne r dg with 


Water. 


Shifting Plants that want it, into large Pots, a 
Any of the oranges,” lemons, or- myrtles, or o her 


green. houſe plants, that want larger pots, 15 1 ſhifted 
into them any time this month. 
Wen 


— 


a 
a vat ons _ 
PPP 
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do not require ſifting, ſhould at t 
month, have ſome fr 
or tubs; it will encourage the plants greatly, and it is don 


—ͤ—[G —.J.! „„ 


little way; 


hot dung, preparin 
chen make the 
when the: reat heat is over, lay on three or four inches of 


the ſeeds in — pots, and cover them lightly with ſifted 


15 


When you take them out of their pots, | preſerve the 


ball entire, but let all the matted or mouldy roots, on the 


outſide of the ball, be pared off with a ſharp knife; then 
ſet them in their new pots, and fill up the —.— with * 


earth. 4 
Water them immediately Ar . 3 W in 


their place in the green-houſe, and wer win ſhoot ed 
both at top and root. 
Giving freſh Earth to g- Pots of 33 Plants. 17 
The oranges, and green-houſe plants in general, which 
is time, if not done 5d 
earth added to the tops of their 


done. 
Firſt looſen, the old earth in the tops of the tubs, or 


5255 quite to the ſurface of the roots, but fo as not to 


urb them, and looſen it alſo down round the K 1 
then take out the looſe earth, and fill u 
pots with foe. that is new, and give them a abe 


watering. 
Sod Exotic T. ree-ſeeds. e 


A hot- bed may be made the beginning of this month, 


to ſo the ſeeds of tender exotic trees, or wet ber nts, either 
of the green-houſe,. or ſtove kinds. 


d ſhould he 
made either of hot dung, or freſh 05 s bark, and 
covered with frames and glaſſes; or if made of hot dung, 
lay eight, ten, or twelve inches of tan-bark at top, either 


new or old, in which to plung e the pots, c. 
Ihe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots of light earth, and the 
| 8 ſhould be plunged to their rims in the tan, and ſhould 


moderately watered at times. 

Where tan cannot be obtained n make the bed of 

e, it firſt as you do for other hot- beds; 
three feet high, ſet a frame on, and 


then fill ſome {mall pots with fine light earth ; ſow 
earth; then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and 


put on the glaſſes. 
Let the pots in general be frequently ſprinkled with 


water, and when the plants appear, let them have freſh 
ar, Rs raiſing the —_ a little way. 


Obſerve to keep 
op 


1 
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up the heat of the bed, by applying a Lining of * hot 
dung, when the heat declines much 3 


| _ Winter Cherry, or Gate Pls 
The winter cherry, or amomum Plinii, is much Fabel 


: | for its beautiful red fruit, which it bears in winter. This 


plant is eafily raiſed from ſeed ; this is the ſeaſon to ſow it, 
and the method is this: | 

Fill ſome pots with rich earth, "I the ſeed on the ſur- 
face, and cover it with light earth, about the third part of 
an inch; then plunge the pots $5 their ri rims in 2 moderate 
hot-bed, and water them frequently. -' 

When the plants are come up, and about three inches 
high, they may be planted: fmgly into ſmall pots, and 
placed-in a e hot-bed, where they will take root and 
grow ſurpri e for they are naturally of a quick growth. 

They may afterwards be planted into larger pots, and 


laced in the open atr, till the latter end of October, and 
be then taken into the green- -houſe, . 


_ * 1, Sewing Kernel; of Oranges for Stocks. 

Now is the time to ſow the kernels of oranges and 
lemon; in order to raiſe ſtocks to bud any of theſe kinds 
of trees upon. 

The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this: fill 
ſome middle-fized pots with very good earth; ſow the 
kernels in the pots, and cover them half an inch deep with 
earth; then plunge the pots into a hot-bed;, and let them 
be e frequently watered. , See the Green- bouſe next N 598 


r 


— 
The Hor Ho 
Pines. . \ 


T HE pines will now, in general, gew nuit; that i is, 


ſuch as are fruiting plants; they muſt therefore have 
good attendance. 


Examine the bark-bed, and ſee if there is a orient, 
for upon that depends the ſucceſs of having handſome 
and full-ſized fruit. The greatarticle is to preſerve a free 
growth in theſe fruit, from their firſt appearance to the 


time of their maturity; — be done by 2 * 
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bark-bed to a proper degree of heat: that is, the heat ſhould 
be quite lively, for a faint heat will not anſwer the pur- 

ſe ; therefore, on examining the beds, if you find the 
Fl much decreaſed,” let * be made to renew it 
as ſoon as poſſible. 

Provide for that purpoſe, a quantity of new bark 8 
the tanners, the beginning of this month. Fhe. middle- 
ſized bark is to be «Fe ww and ſuch as hath been at leaſt a 
fortnight or three weeks out of the tan-pits. 

The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this 
time, ſhould be equal to near one-third part of what the 
bark-pit will contain. This, when brought home, ſhould 


be Sony up in a heap; and lie eight or ten days, to drain 


and prepare for fermentation. But, if very wet, it ſhould 
be wy pread thin in an open ſunny place for two or three 
days to dry, and be then thrown in a heap. 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up out of 
the bed; then pare off ſome of the old earthy bark at the top 
and ſides to an equal depth, and carry it away. When 
this is done, throw in the new bark, filling up the bark- 

it therewith to the top; then, with a fork, let the whole 
be worked up, and the new and old be perfectly well mix- 
ed together, working it up quite to the bottom. 

Level the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged 
inta-regular manner as they were before. The whole of 
this work ſhould be begun and iiniſhed the ſame day, if 
Foſſible. | 

The heat of the old bark being not quite heated it 5 
ſet the new a- going directly, as it were; and the new will 
revive the heat of the old, and both together will produce 
a "kindly growing heat, and will retain it a long time. 


Watering the Ht-houſe Plants, and giving freſh Air. 


Water ſhould now be given frequently to the pine-app'e 
2 _ general, but the fruiting- plants will require it 

etty often... - 

They ſhould. be refreſhed moderately, about once in 
four, five, or fix days; and be ſure not to give them too 
much at a time. 

Air muſt alſo be admitted to theſe plants, at all fa. 


vearable opportunities. This ſhould be done only in warm | 


ſunny days, and but little wind ſtirring. In ſuch days, 
ſome of the glaſſes may be drawn open a little way, about 
nine, 
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nine, ten, or eleven o'clock, and ſhut cloſe again about two, 
three, or four, admitting a larger or ſmaller portion of air, 
according as the heat of the day increaſes or decreaſes. 
For the care of the other ſorts of ſlove-plants, ſee the 
ot-houſe of, February. 4 
_— - any SS plants may ſtill be introduced in 
the hot-houſe to forward an early bloom, ſuch as pinks, * 
roſes, and many others. | ; 1 
Alſo pots of ſtrawberries, as in the two former months, 
to continue the ſupply of early fruit. TT 
Likewiſe a few more kidney-beans, &c. See laſt month 
and January. | F | 


15 1 | 
Mork to-be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


| Making Hot-beds for Cucumbers and Melons. 


OT-BEDS for cucumbers and melons-may {till be 
made, both for ſucceſſional crops to ſucceed the 
early ones; and if none were made in the former months, 
it . may ſtill be done, with ſucceſs, to have early cucum- 
bers in May and June, &c. and melons in Auguſt. 7 
Obſerve the ſame methods of- making the bed, ſowing 
the ſeed, planting and managing the plants, as in the 
three former months. | | | 


Managing the Beds of early Cucumbers and Melons. 

Let the cucumber and melon hot-beds which were made 
a month or two ago, be carefully examined, and ſee if 
they are of a proper degree of heat. „ 

This ſhould be particularly attended to at this ſeaſon, 
for theſe plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful 
crop, if the beds are deſtitute of a proper heat. wo 

Therefore, when you perceive Tho heat of the beds to 
be much failed, let it be renewed. as ſoon as poſſible. 
This muſt be done by adding a lining of hot-dung to the 
fides of the beds, in the manner as directed in the three 
former months. 2 . "M 

This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by 
which, means the plants will be preſerved in a growin 
- ſtate, and the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alis 

ſwell kindly, and will grow to a handſome ſize. 


I 2 | Air 


* 


f 
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Air ſhould be admitted to the plants every day. This 

- is done by raiſing the lights on the back part of the frame 
with props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the temperature of the heat in the beds, and 
according as the weather will permit; that is, remember- 
ing if there be a tolerable warmth in the bed, and the 

weather mild, not to fail to raiſe the glaſſes from one to 
two or three inches high, as the heat of the day increaſes, 
but eſpecially in ſunny days; but in cloudy days, when 
there is a ſharp air, or high winds ſtirring, raiſe the lights 
but little at ſuch a time, or ſometimes not at all if very cold. 

Fer the purpoſe of raiſing the lights to admit air, c. 

vou ſhould be provided with wooden props, one for each 
light, which ſhould be made wedge faſhion, - making the 
biggeſt end three inches and a half deep, working it off to 
nothing at the other, and with thoſe you can readily raiſe 
the lights to what height you ſhall judge proper, according 
to the warmth of the bed or temperature of the weather. 
Let mats be thrown over the glaſſes every evening, 

about ſun-ſetting, and take them off again in the morn- 

ing, about an hour or ſo after it riſes, or as ſoon as the ſun 

- ſhines on the glaſſes, when ſun-ſhiny weather, — 

Water the plants occaſionally ; the cucumbers will re- 
quire it often; that is, provided there be a good 
heat in the hot-bed, and the weather mild and ſunny ; 
when a moderate watering once every four or five days, 
or a week, will be requiſite; but let this article be ap- 
plied in moderate quantities. 9 ted3 4 

Melons ſhould alſo be watered moderately, at times, 
for they will require it; but when theſe plants are about 

- ſetting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly 

- at that time, as much humidity would retard its ſetting and 

_ ſwelling freely. | 5 q 

Let e! and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon as 

they appear on the plants, either cucumbers or melons; 

alſo let all decayed male flowers be taken away, ſparing | 
always a ſufficiency of the freſh bloſſoms for the office of | 
| W 8091 as below. | | 
n hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to occaſion | 
the leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be 
proper to ſhade them for two or three hours, during the 
reateſt heat, with a thin mat, or with alittle looſe hay 
ewed thinly over the glaſſes, F an 
| | Phe 
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The flowers of cucumbers and melons are male and fe- 
male, ſeparate on the ſame plant, and the females produce 
the fruit; the males are often erroneoully called falſe bloſ- 
ſoms; and many perſons in conſequence of that notion, 
pull them off; but they are ſo far from being falſe bloom, 
that they are by nature deſigned to impregnate the female 
flowers, to render them fruitful; for the antherz in the 


centre cf the male bloſſom being furniſhed with a fine 


powder, which being diſperſed on the ſtigma in the cen- 
tre of the female, the fecundation is effected, and the 
fruit in a day or two after will begin to ſwell, and in a 
fortnight+ will be arrived to a proper ſize for cutting; ſo. 


that without the aſſiſtance of the male bloſſom, the fe- 


males having the embryo fruit at their baſe, withers and 
decays ; and the infant fruit turns yellow and drops off. 
Therefore it is of importance to preſerve a ſufficiency 
of the male flowers, for the purpoſe of impregnating the 
females; and in the early culture of cucumbers, &c. it is 
eligible to carry ſome of the males to the female flowers, 
obſerving, for this purpoſe, to detach ſome new expanded 
male bloſſoms with the ſtalk to each, and holding the 
ſtalk between the finger and thumb, and pulling off the pe- 
tal or flower- leaf ſurrounding the male organ; then with 
the remaining anthera, or central part, touch the ſtigma of 
the female, ſo as ſome of the farin or male powder of the 
anthera adheres to the ſtigma, a little of which being faf- 
ficient to effect the impregnation. 50 
This operation is eſſentially neceſſary to be performed 
by hand, to early plants that are ſhut up in frames, before 
the lights or glaſſes can be admitted ſufficiently open to give 
free acceſs to a large current of air, or flying inſects, ſuch as 
bees, &c. all of which aſſiſt in conveying the farina of the 
male bloom to the females; as is evident in plants expoſed 
to the open air. | 
The above operation of N or, as the garden- 
ers term 1t, ſetting the fruit, ſhould be performed the 
ſame day the flowers open; and as ſoon as they are fully 
expanded 1s the proper period. | OR 
The female or fruit-bearing flowers, are readily diſtin- 
guiſhed at ſight from the males ; the former having always 
the germen or embryo-fruit placed immediately under the 
baſe of the flower; or in other words, the embryo-fruit 
iſſues forth with the ſy on its top, viſible from its 
ä 3 pes firſt 
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urſt irruption from the ſtem of the plant; but the male- 
bioffom is placed immediately on the top of its footſtalk, 
without any appearance of germen, or fruit under its baſe. 
Idaking Ridges to plant dut Cicumbers and Melent, under 
, Bell or Hand- Glare. 
Make hot- bed ridges, about the middle or latter end of 
this month, for the cucumbers or melon plants raiſed laſt 
month, in order to be planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 
' Theſe hot-beds or ridges for hand or bell-glafſes, ſhould, 
at this time; be made the greateſt part above ground, not 
digging deep trenches, as is often practiſed. wherein to 
make them; for by that practice, you cannot readily line 
the beds quite down to the bottom when the heat declines. 
he making them in deep trenches in May, when either 
but very moderate linings, or ſometimes none at all, will 
be. required, is not improper ; but at this ſeaſon do not 
make trenches deeper than about fix inches. 
Lach bed or ridge ſhould not be leſs than two fe:t and a 
half thick of dung, but if made a yard high will be more 
eligible, by ſupporting a more durable heat; and ſhould 
be three or four feet wide. jo Fin Sus aol t 
But where there is, plenty of dung, it will be beſt to 
make them four feet wide: and if there are more than 
one ridge to be made, arrange them parallel one before 
another, allowing a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet 
between ridge and ridge; and if theſe ſpaces or alleys 
are, in about a manth or hve weeks after, filled with new hot 
dung, and covered with earth, it will throw in a freſh 
heat to the beds, which will be found to be of great ad- 
vantage to the plants. See May. 5 
The beds being made as above directed, then in two, 
three, or four days after, when the dung will be ſettled, 
and the heat ariſen to the top bf the bed, 14 on the earth; 
this ſhould be laid ten inches thick on every part. | 
When this is done, mark out the holes for the plants at 
three feet and a half aſunder: then ſet on the bell or 
 hand-glaſſes, one over each hole, and keep them cloſe down 
till the dung has thoroughly warmed the earth; then pre- 
ceed to put in the plants. | . 
Let two melon- plants be ſet for each glaſs, but you may 
plant three or four cucumber plants under each; obſerving, 
if poſſible, to remove and plant them with a ball of earth 
about their roots, ſo as they may not feel much check in 
their growth by removal. Wh As 
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As ſoon as they are planted, let them be moderately 
watered, to ſettle the earth about their roots, and the wa- 
terings ſhould be afterwards occaſionally repeated; for 
they will require to be refreſhed with that article once or 
twice a week, according to the degree of: warmth in'the 
bed, and temperature of the weather; but let moderation 
be always obſerved in performing this werk, eſpecially 
when newly planted, _ bf . 
Shade the plants occaſionally from the fun, when it is 
werful, till they have gotten good root in the new earth; 
Fat when the plants are able to the ſun without flag- 
ging, let them enjoy it freely. 7. 
Let the glaſſes be covered every night with mats: this 
ſhould be conſtantly practiſed every night till the end of 
May, or beginning or middle of June... 
Remember, if the plants have not been topped or top- 
ped before, it muſt now be done: this is to be done when 
the plants have two or three leaves; obſerving, at that 
time to pinch off the top of the plant in the manner di- 
rected laſt month; and each plant thus treated will pro, 
duce two, three, vor four ſhoots,” or runners; and When 
theſe runners have three joints, and if no fruit appear, it 
will alſo be proper to ſtop them again, by pinching off 
«the top of each at the third joint, which will cauſe each 
of theſe runners to put out two or three more ſhoors ; and 
ſo by that practice, the plants will be well furniſhed with 
fruitful runners; for it is from theſe lateral ſhoots that we 
are to expect the fruit: as when the plants are —_— 
at the firſt joint, &c. as above, they often produce but 
only one or two principal runners from each plant, and 
theſe would perhaps run a yard in length without ſhewing 
one fruit, bat eſpecially the cucumbers. A 


Soabing Cucumber and Melon Seeds. 

Sow the ſeeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to ridge out, under 
hand or bell-glaſſes, in May. See the directions of laſt 
month. pe EIS i I PERO 

5 Lettucet. | Jens: 
Tranſplant coſs and Sileſia lettuce, or any other forts 
that require it, where they ſtand cloſe, both thoſe.of the 
Winter ſanding, and ſuch as were ſown in February, or 
early in the laif month. Res, Ec 
| 14 : Chooſe 
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Chooſe a of und for theſe plants, and if 
moderatel n rr prove beneficial to. their 
growth: - Kher the ground evenly one _ deep, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth, then plant the lettuces about ten or 
twelve inches diſtant each way; water them immediately, 
and repeat it occakonally in ary weather, till they have 
taken good root. 
Sow cofs and cabbage lettuce; alſo the ſeeds of the 
large admirable. cabbage lettuce; which is ſingularly fine; 
likewiſe the Sileſia and imperial, or any other ſorts of 
lettuces, may be ſown any time this month. | 
Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them, in an open ſitua- 
tion; ſow the feed equally, and not too thick, and rake 
| them i m lightly. 
Repeat the ſowings once a fortnight, or thereabouts, 
* ere may be a regular ſucceſſion. | 


a Small Sallading. + Th I 
Sow ſrnall ſallading, at leaſt once every week; the 
ſorts are creſſes, muſtard, ra rape, radiſh, and turnep. 
Draw ſome flat ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds, where the 
ground i is rich and light; ſow the ſeeds therein, each kind 
leparate, and cover them lightly with earth. 
Water them moderately if the weather ſhould be dry, 
which will greatly promote their growth, 
If thoſe in the open ground are attacked with hoary 
morning froſts, water it off before the «| un comes * the 
Plants, as in the two mer months. | 


Kadi 


| Thin t the general crops of radiſhes where they ke 12 
too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches 
aſunder, er clear them from weeds. 
Radiſn- ſeed, both of the ſhort-topped, and iowa 
. Joured forts, ſhould-be ſown--at three different times this 
month; by which means a conſtant ſupply of young ra 
_ diſhes may be obtained, allowing about twelve or fourteen 
days between each time of ſow:ng ; chooſing at this time 
an open ſituation for this ſeed: Sow it evenly on the ſur- ; 
face, and rake it well in, and the plants will come op in W 
a few days at this ſeaſon. Ne 
The crops of early radiſhes, in in general, mould be af- 
ten watered, in dry weather; this will preſerve their 
ſwelling 
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ſwelling "Yb 2 will . growing hoe and 


tacky. 2 | 


'T er FI . 

Where the bier turnep-rooted; dor Auel round eadiſhes 
are required, fome- frog oY my be Town. oy” time this 
month. _ 

They ſhould be fem 1 in an — i ſpot; and when 
the leaves of the plants are about an inch broad, they 
ſhould be thinned to five or ſix inches diſtancteQ 

But as to the large Spaniſh turnep-rooted radiſhes, both 
black and white ſorts, the principal ſeaſon for ſowing them 
is in July; and thoſe from that ſowing will be fit to draw 
10 . and October, when they WR: eat 1 * mild. 


Spinach. 4 
w ſpinach TEE, caged it will yet ſucceed, 1 
may 1 own any time this month. 

Where a conitant ſupply of this plant is required,” you 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed once a. fortnight at lealt ; obſerving” 
the round-leaved ſpinach is ſtill the proper ſort to ſow 
now, which may be ſowed nie broad- a n r in, 


or in hallo drills. 


Hoe the ſpinach which) was ben the ane . and. 
thin the plants out to four or five inches rer | 


"= | Hate Beans. ö 
plant kidney-beans, of the cathy kinds, .the begining 
of- this month. | 


Chooſe a piece of dry gro ng for thew, where it is de- 
fended from oo winds, — open to the ſun; draw drills 


an inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder; drop the beans 


in the drills two inches apart, and draw the earth equally- 
over them; do not cover them more than an inch deep; 
for, if covered too deep at this early time, they do not 


come up well, but riſe ſraggling, and 5 they are 
very apt to rot. 


Theſe ſhould be planted in dry ae 5. for. the ſeed 


cannot hear much wet; it being apt to rot in the * | 
if planted in a rainy time. 
About the middle or twentieth of this month, you may 
plant ſome kidney-beans for a cipal crop: ; 
The ſpeckled dwarf ike! von , and the | Batterka and 
CONT dwarfs are proper kinds for this plantation. 
1 5 9 hang & 
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They may be planted in a free ſituation, . two 
feet and a half, at leaſt, between the rows. 


I Aſparagus. 5 

Fork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this 
work be finiſhed the firſt week in this month, for the buds 
are now in great fowardneſs. 

Rake the beds ſmooth immediately after they are forked. 

Aſparagus may yet be planted where required, for the 
plants will now take root very . but let this work be 
niſhed by the middle of the month, for theſe plants will 
not ſucceed well if planted later. 

Let the ſame method be obſerved in planting them,” As, 
mentioned in the former months. 

Sow Aſparagus ſeed, if omitted laſt month, to raiſe 
plants for new plantations, where required. 


Dreſſing and planting Artichokes, 


Where artichokes were not dreſſed and flipped laſt 
month, it ſhould be now done, for they will now have 
made their ſpring ſhoots, which will be ſhot up a little 
height through the ground. | 

Let the ſame method be obſerved i in dreſling them as- 
directed in March. 

Plant artichokes where wanted; they will yet 1 ueceed, 
and have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant 
them ſoon in the month. 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and lay ſome good rotten dung thereon, 
and 8 it in a proper depth. Let the plants be ſet in 
rows, four feet and a half aſunder, and plant them not 


leſs than two feet, nor more than a yard diſtance from 


each other in the rows, giving a good watering. 
| Cabbages and Sawvoys. 


Now tranſplant, if not done in March, all the cabbage. 


plants yet remaining in their winter beds, or all that you 
intend planting out finally this ſpring, for the ſummer 


and autumnal crops ; and let it be done the beginning, or as 
poſſible this month, that they may get good root. 


ſoon as 


before dry weather ſets in; give the plants a little water 
as {oon as planted. 


Draw up ſome earth about the ftems of forward cabbage | 
plants ; it will . th and greatly encourage, 


Sow 


growth. 
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Sow ſavoy and cabbage ſeeds, to raiſe ſome plants both 
for general autumn uſe, and a full winter crop; the fame 
ſorts mentioned laſt month are proper, Let theſe ſeeds be 
ſown in an open ſituation, and rake them iu equally. 

Some of the ſavoy and cabbage P lants which were PIR 
in February and March, for a forward autumn crop, 
ſhould be thinned and pricked out into beds, ko get 
ttrength before they are planted out for good. 

Let this be done when the plants have leaves an anch 
broad, or but little more; preparing beds of good earth 
to prick them in, about three feet and a half broad, in 
an 2 ſituation. Let the largeſt plants be drawn out 
regularly from the ſeed- bed, and plant them in the beds 
pern for them, at four or five inches diſtance every 


way. Water them im mediately, and repeat it W 4 


in dry weather. 
The ſmaller plants which are left in the ſeed· bed, ſhould 


be cleared from weeds; then give them a good watering, 
to ſettle the earth about their roots again ; they will then 


grow ſtrong, and in two or three weeks be in n fine order 
for final tranſplantation. | 


- Bore- pr 1 1 1 931 


So curled bore-cole, ſometimes called brown cole and 
green cole, for chere are two ſorts, one green, and the 
other of a dark red or brown colour, are of the cabbage 
kind, but never cabbage, or turn in their leaves to forth 
any cloſe head, and are excellent for winter and ſpring. 
Theſe greens are greatly eſteemed, far their being fo 
very hard as almoſt to reſiſt the ſeversſt cold; and they eat 
extremely ſweet, but eſpecially the ſprouts which arife 
from the fides of the ſtalks, which naturally run up tall, 


and furniſh, beſides the top head, numerous ſide ſprouts, 
their whole length, next ſpring. 


The ſerd may be ſo r 2 any time this wün- the earlier 
it is ſowed now, "the "more time the plants will have to 
grow ſtrong and tall, both to produce large heads, and 
great Dr ans of fide ſprouts: but for a more particular 
account, ſee the work of May. 


„ 4 # 


Cauliflowers,. 1 a6: 


The ately cauliflower plants under kane. olaſſes, ſhould 


have earth drawn-ap'to their ſtems: This will be of great 


6 | | ſervice 


TJ 
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ſervice in promoting their growth; but in doing this, let 
care be taken that no earth is drawn into their hearts, for 
that will do much miſchief. to the plants. 5 
The hand or bell-glaſſes may ſtill be continued over 
.theſe plants on nights, and cold wet weather; but in 
warm ſunny days, and when there are warm rains, let 
them be at ſuch, times expoſed to the free air; but when 
the plants are conſiderably advanced in growth, the glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed proportionably high on props; firſt draw- 
ing a border of earth, two or three inches high, or more, 
round each plant; then place the props upon that, and ſet 
the glaſſes on the props; but towards the end of the 
month, or beginning of next, if the plants are grown 
confiderablylarge, the glaſſes ſhould be taken entirely away. 
Young cauliflower. plants. raiſed from ſeed fowed- laſt 
month, ſhould now be pricked out into nurſery-beds or in 
hot-beds. See March. OS, 
The cauliflower-plants which were raiſed from ſeed 
early this ſpring, ſhould be planted out for good, ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt, about the latter end of this month, and 
the reſt in May and June. 1 | 
Make choice of a piece of good ground for them, in a 
free ſituation 3 ſome good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread 
over the piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two 
Feet, or thirty inches diſtant from eac*. other every way. 
.. Water them immediately after they are planted; and in 
dry weather repeat the waterings frequently, tall the plants 
Have taken good root. 1. 
| | Broccoli. / 

So broccoli for a full crop to come in for winter and 
r ſupply; chooſe the purple ſort as the hardeſt 
to the winter ſor the general crop, and a proportion- 

able ſupply of the white or cauli flower broccoli; ſow 

them in an open ſpace of light rich ground, each ſort 
ſeparate, and rake them in evenly; the plants will ſoon 

come up, and be fit to plant out in June. 

If any early plants were raiſed in the former months 
for autumn uſe and beginning of winter, let ſome of 
them be now pricked out into nurſery- beds, to get ſtrength 
for planting out finally early in June, &c. See that 
article in the work of the laſt and former months. 

Onions and Leeks. 

Onions and leeks may be yet ſown where n 

et 


; 
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Let theſe ſeeds be ſown the beginning of the month, ſor 
they will not ſucceed well if ſown later, but eſpecially the 
onions. . 
For preparing the ground and ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee the 
article Onions and Leeks in the former month. | 
Celery, #5. | 
The young celery-plants, which were ſown in February 
or March, for an early crop, will be fit to prick out to- 
wards the middle or latter end of this month, into a 
nurſery-bed of rich light earth, or in a hot-bed. - 
Prepare a ſpot of rich ground, form it-into three-feet 
wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth; then thin out a 
quantity of the beſt plants from the ſeed-bed, and plant 
them into this, at about three inches diſtance every way; 
or may alſo prick ſome into a moderate hot- bed to forward 
them ;-then give a moderate watering, and repeat it at 
times till the plants have taken freſh root. 
The plants ſhould remain in this bed a month or fix 
weeks, to get ſtrength before they are planted out for 
d into the trenches. ; : 
As theſe early ſown plants, after they become fit for 
_ uſe, will not continue 5 before they will run up for 


ſeed, there ſhould not be any large quantity of them 
planted out. , > 


Sow ſome celery ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, to raiſe ſome plants for a general crop, and to 
ſucceed thoſe which were ſown in March. 

Dig for this purpoſe a bed of rich light earth, and 
make the ſurface even; ſow the ſeed thereon moderately 
thick; and either rake it in hghtly, or otherwiſe cover it 
near a quarter of an inch with fine earth; and in dry wea- 


ther, give frequent moderate waterings, both before and 
after the ſeed comes up. 2 


1 Sawing Cardocns. PT 

Where cardoons are required, and if the ſowing of 
them was omitted laſt month, it may fill be done the 
deginning of this; obſerving the ſame method as directed 
in March. | 


And for their further culture, ſee the work of May, 
June, and July. 


| Carrots and Parſneps. 
Carrots may yet be fown, if required ; but in —_—_ to 
_ ave 
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have tolerable ſized roots, in ſome reaſonable time in ſum- 
mer, let the ſeed be ſown the beginning of the month. 
Where, however, a ſupply of young carrots are required, 
it is proper to perform two different ſowings this month; 
the firſt ſowing ſhould be in the beginning, and the ſecond 
towards the latter end of the month. | 
Parſneps may alſo ſtill be ſowed in the beginning of this 
month; but if ſowed later, the crop will not ſucceed well. 
For the method of ſowing both carrots and parſneps, ſee 
the work of March. | | 


Soæbing Pot and Phyfical Herbs. 


Sow naſturtium ſeed : it will now grow freely: draw a 
drill near an inch deep, then place the ſeed in the drill, two 
or three inches apart, and draw the earth equally over it. 

Thyme and ſweet-marjoram ſhould now be ſown, if 
not done laſt month; alſo ſavory and hyſſop: | 

Chuſe a ſpot of light rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and- 
having dug the ground evenly, and divided it into ſmall 
3 the red: on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate, and 
rake them in lightly. - | : 

Parſley, chervil, and coriander may yet be ſown ; draw 
ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds ; ſow them in the drills equally, 
not very thick, and cover them with earth about a quarter 
of an inch deep. | | 1 . 

Sow borage and bugloſs where wanted; alſo clary, an- 
gelica, lovage, ſcurvy-glaſs, carraway, and carduus. Let 
theſe ſeeds be ſown thin, on ſeparate ſpots of good earth, 
and rake them in. 14 

Burnet, ſorrel, and marigolds may alſo be ſown now, 
on any bed or border of common earth, and raked in 
evenly, or in drills drawn with an hoe. 
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Planting Pot and Sweet Herbs. 


Will Plant flips of baum, penny-royal, and chamomile, 
my where wanted. Theſe ſhould be planted in the places 
my where they ate to remain, at eight inches diſtance from 


" each other. 

| Mint ſucceeds very well planted any time in this month; 
the method of planting it now is, both by ſlipping the 
young plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalks. 


By young plants. Proceed to ſome old mint-beds, and 
{lip off a proper quantity of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots 
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that are about from three or four to five or fix inches high, 
drawing them up carefully with a little root to each flip, 
then plant them in rows, allowing fix inches between each 
row; and let them be ſet about four inches apart in the 
row. Water them as ſoon as they are planted, and re- 
peat 3 frequently in dry weather, till the plants are well 
roote 

By cuttings— When the ſpring ſhoots in the old he: | 
&c. have advanced from about fix to ten or fifteen inches 
high, cut off a quantity, and divide them into lengths 
of about half a foot; plant them in rows, as above. 
directed, and give a good watering ; they will readily 
grow and multiply exceedingly. 

Slips of tanſey and tarragon may yet be planted ; Uke. 
wiſe chives and ſorrel. | 

They ſhould be planted where they are to remain; al- 
lowing only ei ight or nine inches diſtance between plant 
and plant. te 

Plant ſlips of ſage ; ; they will grow freely. 18 

Let the ſlips be now of the young ſhoots of laſt PO 
mer, thoſe of the, year not being fit till next month or 
June; flipping off a quantity of about five, fix, or ſeven 
inches in length, and plant them in a ſhady border, at 
four or ſive inches diſtance. Let them be put into the earth 
within one or two inches of their tops: water them fre- 
quently in dry weather. They will make good plants by 
Auguſt or September; and may then be taken up, and 
planted in beds of good earth, at ten or twelve inches diſ- 
tance every way. 

Thyme, hyſſop, ſavory; and marjoram, grow freely 
from ſlips or cuttings. They may be planted any time 
this month. Let them be pianted in a ſhady place, treat- 
ing them in the ſame manner as above directed for the 
age. ®- 

This is alſo ſtill a good ſeaſon to propagate rue, roſe- 
mary, and lavender, by ſlips or cuttings. Likewiſe laven- 
der- cotton, and wormwood. 

Let the flips or cuttings: be from four or five to fix or 
eight inches long; or thẽreabouts. Plant them in a ſhady 
border, at the diftance of fix inches from each other, and 
put them full Half way in how ground. Let them be fre-- 
quently watered. 

In 3 they may be thleon up, and planted "ae 

* 


- 
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they are to remain, allowing them a foot diſtance each 

. | . 
| Capficum and Love- apples. in te 

Sow capſicum, and love-apples, for their fruit to pickle, 
and for ſoups, &c. if you omitted ſowing laſt month; the 
beginning or middle of this being till a proper ſeaſon for 
that work, obſerving to ſow them in a hot-bed as directed 
JJ — / | 

NT ee e Turnefs. | l 

Turneps may be ſown. any time this month for a full 
ſummer crop; this ſeed is of a quick growth, and the 
plants will appear in a few days after the ſeed is fown, 

Let this ſeed be ſown in an open ſpot of 1 mo- 
derately thin, and as equally as poſſible: tread it down re- 
gularly, and rake it in with a light and even hand. 

Hoe and thin the early turneps which were ſown the 
former month, leaving the plants ſeven or eight inches 
diſtant from each other. „„ 

SGSW.⸗coræonera and Salſafy. | 

Sow ſcorzonera and falfafy, about the middle of this 
month, for the principal crop. Thoſe which are ſown: 
earlier than that time, are apt to run up for ſeed before 
the roots acquire their due ſize, and are thereby rendered” 
uſeleſs. | | 5 

_ Sow them ſeparately in open fituatians, and rake them 
They will require thinning in May or June to five or ſix 
inches diſtance, and the roots will attain perfection in 
autumn, and continue good all. winter till ſpring follow- 


ing; are by many much eſteemed both to boil and eat like 
young carrots, and in ſoups, &c. 


Purſlane. | 
Purſlane may be ſowed now, if warm dry weather, on a 
bed of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it- 
evenly on the ſurface, and rake it in lightly Water the: 
bed often in dry weather, and ſhade it from the hot ſun . 
till the plants. are come up, and have gotten -a.ligle- 
ſtrength. a ie 
But if cold or very wet weather, ſow ſom? either in a 
hot- bed, under ſhelter of glaſſes, or in a warm dry bor- 
der, and defended from cold, &c. hs 


* 
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This plant, being of a moiſt, cold nature, is by many 

people much eſteemed to uſe in ſummer ſallads. 
W 

Plant more beans: this ſhould be done at three different 
times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days be- 
tween each time of planting. "EF 

The long-podded beans are a proper kind to plant at 
this time, Ihis bean is a remarkable great bearer ; it is 
alſo a fine eating bean, if gathered while young; and is 
a very profitable bearer for the uſe of a family. They 
may be planfed any time this moath, allowing the diſtance 
of a yard between the rows. '* PRESS 

The Windſor bean and the Sandwich, or any of the 
large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. © 

Let theſe be alſo planted in rows, a yard, at leaſt, a- 
ſunder..; * * pe Tops Se | | 

But in planting the above, or any other large kind of 
beans, if you allow the diſtance of three feet and a half 
between the rows, you might then have a row of ſavoys 
between; and, if four feet aſunder, may plant two rows, 
either of thoſe or ſpring- ſown cabbages, to come in for 
autumn or winter ſervice. 3 1 

The white-bloſſom beans ate great favourites with many 
people; they may alſo be planted any time this month; 
Let the rows be two feet and a half aſunder, _ 
Theſe beans are but ſmall, but none excel them for 
eating, whilſt young; and they are plentiful bearers, for 
their ſtalks are generally loaded wich pods, from the very 
bottoms (ne bam.” 1 I... 3 

Any other ſorts of beans required ta increaſe the va- 
neſs may now be planted. e 

raw earth to the ſtems of all ſorts of beans which are 

come up : this ſhould be done when the plants are from 
about three to four or five inches high, and it will greatly 
forward their growth, - . | | 


| 211400 ey 27 4 5 MC ak 
Sow peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. Where a 
conſtant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome 
ſown at leaſt eyery fortnight. 
; The marrowfat and Spaniſh morottos, being of the large 
kinds, are both very fine eating peas and great bearers, and 
| | are 
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are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeaſon; likewiſe the 
rouncival is a fine-large pea for a late crop; but any 
other * the large kind of peas may be ſown any time this 
montana. . | WEIR! - | 
The hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, are 
alſo proper to be ſown now, if required; for moſt forts 
will ſucceed if ſown any time in this month. 
Draw earth to ſuch rows of peas which are come up and 
advanced a little height. This will ſtrengthen the plants, 
and forward them greatly in their growth. Fo 
This earthing ſhould always be performed, for the firſt 
time, when the plants are about three or four inches 
high. | OR oe 
2 Set ſticks to peas where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This ſhould be done in due time. When the plants 
are about five or ſix inches high, it will be proper to place 
the ſticks to them, obſerving to have ſticks of a proper heightz 
that is, for the marrowfat and other large peas, they ſhould 
be ſix or ſeven feet high; but thoſe of four or five ſeet 
will do for the hotſpurs, and other ſmall forts. of peas. 


a Pula. No 
Potatoes may yet be ſucceſsfully planted, if it was 
omitted in the former month; but they ſhouwid be planted 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month ; for, when planted. 
later than that time, they do not always ſucceed well. 

Note, however, I have planted potatoes ſo late as the 
middle or latter end of this month, and have had very 
fine autumn craps; and have ſometimes" been obliged to 

lant in May, and have alſo had tolerable good ſucceſs, 
Bat I ſhould not adviſe this late planting for general prac- 
tice; only that in caſe the ground intended for planting 
is not vacant, or cannot be ſooner got ready than the time 
above-mentioned, you may, notwithſtanding, venture to 
plant them, with tolerable hopes of ſucceſs; but eſpeci- 
ally if it proves a dripping ſummer, then you may expect 
a good full crop fit to take-up about Michaelmas, 

For the method of planting theſe roots, ſee the work 
of March. 


| Deftroy Weeds. 
Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from ſced, 
in every part of the garden. The utmoſt diligence ſhould 

| | 3 
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be ufed to deſtroy them while they are young, before they - 
get the flart of the crops.” 3 - 
Pay particular regard to your ſmall crops; as onions, 
carrots, parſneps, and the like; weeds grow much quicker 
than they do; and if they are not weeded in time, either 
by ſmall-hoeing, or hand- weeding, the weeds will ſoon - 
overtop the plants, and occaſion much labour and trouble 
to clear them. | 5 
Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the 
ound between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and 
caüliflowers, and other crops. that ſtand wide, to deſtroy 
the nt HET „ 
A large piece of ground may ſoon be gone over with a 
hoe, when the weeds are ſmall; but when they are per- 
mitted to grow large, it requires much labour to deſtroy 
them. ä | 
Courdi and Punphing. > + 
Now you may ſow the ſeeds of gourds and pumpkins. 
The forts are, * ws „ 
- The orange gourd, | | 
The pear-thaped gourd. 
The warted vl] 
The long gourd, © 
»The ſquaſh, or calabath, F 
Common pumpkin, many varieties. 1 
With reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds of any of the above 
ſorts, it is to be obſerved, that, in order to bring the 
plants forward, to produce and ripen their fruit early in 
autumn, they muſt be ſown in a hot-bed, either under a 
frame and lights; or dig- a wide hole, and put therein a 
large barrowful or two of hot dung, and cover this five 
or ſix inches deep with light earth; then draw ſmall 
drills, and ſow the ſeed, covering them near half an inch 
deep, and plate a hand or hell-glaſs over the bed; or, 
for want of thoſe; a ſmall frame, covered either with a 
glaſs or oiled-paper light; obſerving alſo, to throw a mat, 
&c. over the bed on nights. When the plants appear, 
give plenty of air every day, by raiſing the glaſs; for 
they muſt be brought by degrees to bear the open air 
fully, to harden and prepare them for tranſplanting. _ 
But theſe ſeeds ſhould not be ſown until the Fire or 
fcurth week in the month; and they will be ready to 
tranſplant | 
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tranſplant by the third or fourth week in May; which is 
as ſoon as they can generally thrive in the full open air. 
But if any one is des rous of having any of the curious 
forts of theſe plants to produce ripe fruit as early: as 
poſſible before the common ſeaſon, he ſhould ſow 
the ſeed as above, about the middle of the month; and it 
may either be fown in the places where they are to re- 
main, upon holes of hat dung, covering them with hand- 
glaſſes until the end May, or may be raiſed in a hot- bed 
as before directed; and planted out under hand-glaſſes; 
or for want of ſuch, plant them cloſe under a warm fence. 
See each method as directed in the beginning of May. 
The method, and places proper to plant them in, is 
mentioned in the = of May. 2 3 5 | 


The FRUIT GARDEN. 
| Planting Fruit-trees. bs 
RUIT-TREES may yet be planted, where required, 
The ſorts which will now ſucceed are apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. But rather than loſe a ſeaſon, you 
may alſo venture to plant ap:icots, peaches, and nec- 
tarines, or any other ſorts of fruit-trees ; for moſt ſorts 
will yet take root tolerably well, but will not ſhoot fo free- 
ly at top, nor be able to reſiſt the drought in the ſummer 
ſo well as thoſe which were planted a month or two ſooner, 
Obſerving, however, that where late planting is neceſſary, 
it is highly proper to take up the trees ſome time before, 
to check their ſhooting, and lay them by the roots, in a 
trench of earth, till they can be planted, Fa 
Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the 
above kind of fruit-trees now, let them be planted the 
firſt or ſecond week in the month, if poſſible; for they wall 
not take root ſo well if planted later, | 
When they are planted, let every tree have a large wa- 
tering-pot of water; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle in 
cloſe among their roots, and prepare them for ſtriking 
forth freſh fibres. Let the waterings be repeated in dry 
weather, about once a week. Lig | 
New planted trees in general, but particularly ſuch as 
are planted late in the ſpring, ſhould be frequently water- 


ed 
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ed in dry weather; but once in a week or ten days, or 
thereabouts, will be often enough. In doing of this, let 
their heads be ſometimes-watered as well as their roots. 
To preſerve the earth moiſt about the roots of new 
planted trees, let ſome mulch be ſpread on the ſurface of 
the ground, round their ſtems; this will Keep out the ef- 
ſects of fun and wind, and the earth will retain a due 
moiſture, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering now 
and then. MG 1 1 IP | 


Inſects often do much damage to fruit-trees, if not pre- 
vented: - This is the time they begin to breed on the 
leaves and new. made ſhoots of. young trees, and alſo on 
old trees, which are of weakly growth. Proper means 
| ſhould be uſed to deſtroy them in time, before they ſpread 
too far. | 
Wall-trees in particular, more eſpecially peaches and 
nectarines, ſhould be frequently looked over for them. 
Where you perceive any of the leaves of theſe trees to 
curl up, it is a certain fign of inſects. Let the worſt of 
theſe 3 be taken off as ſoon as they appear; and if 
the ends of any of the young ſhoots are alſo attacked, 
rune away ſuch infected parts; and let all the branches 
e frequently daſhed with water in dry weather, with a 
hand water- engine: this will do a great deal in preventin 
the inſects from ſpreading, provided the precaution 1s 
taken in time, beides their numbers are much increaſed. 
But where any of the wall- trees, young or old, are 
much over- run with theſe ſmall vermin, let the following 
precaution be taken to deſtroy them. e 
Pick off all the curled leaves, for theſe generally ſwarm 
with infects; then get ſome tobacco- duſt, and ſcatter ſome 
of it over all the branches, but moſt on thoſe places where 
the inſects are troubleſome. This ſhould be ſtrewed over 
the trees on a morning, and let it remain. It will greatly 
diminiſh the inſects, and not in the leaſt injure the plants 
or fruit. | . 
But for deſtroying inſects on fruit-trees,' there is an in- 
vention called Fumigating Bellows, having a tube or pi 
to fix on occaſionally, in which 1s burned tobacco 1. by 
working the bellows, the ſmoak of the tobacco will iſſue 
forth in a full ſtream, and kill the inſectss. 
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This machine is ſold by moſt of the tin-men and bra- 
ziers in London, and other great towns. 


© "Propagating Vinet. * 
Where it was omitted in the preceding month, you 
may ſtill plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe a ſupply of new 
plants. 4 


For the method of planting them, ſee the work of 
March. 


Vines are alſo propagated by layers, and it is not yet 


too late to lay them; obſerving, that the one year's ſhoots 


are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four 


inches deep in the earth, together with that part of the 


branch the ſhoots proceed from, leaving about three buds 
of the young ſhoots out of the ground. „ 
They will be well rooted by Michaelmas; then they 
may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted where 
required. A I, 5 
Begin the Summer-dreſſing of Vines. 
Vines, againſt walls, ſhould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, have 
made ſome ſhoots, and the uſeleſs ones ſhould be diſplaced. 
In looking over the vines, . obſerve, at this time, to diſ- 
6 koch ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſeleſs: 
there generally ariſes many ſmall ſhoots from the old 
branches; but theſe ſhoots ſeldom produce grapes or wood 
proper to bear fruit: therefore let moſt of . theſe ſhoots be 
rubbed off cloſe, except in ſuch places where a ſupply of 
new. wood is, or will apparently be wanted, which ſhould 
be well attended to; and leave for the preſent, all the 


- 


ſhoots which ariſe from the laſt year's wood ; but where 


two ſhoots riſe from one eye, let the worit be taken away; 
for if they were both to be left, one would ſtarve the 


other, and the fruit of neither would be good. 


Let it be obſerved, that this dreſſing, or diſplacing of 
uſeleſs ſhoots, is at this early time, to be performed chiefly 
with the finger and thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off cloſe. 

The uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeful: ones, 
when of a due length, ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, 
in a regular manner, ſo that each may equally enjoy the 


advantage of the ſun and air, to promote its growth, to- 
gether with that of the fruit. 
. , I 


By 


/ , p otra 
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By the above early. regulating the grape - vines, the 
bunches of grapes will be large and fine,” and will ripen 
more regulir and ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered 
to run into confuſion, before they are looked over; be- 
ſides, by timely" looking over the vines, one may do as 
much 'in one hour, as in fix, when the ſhoots of all ſorts 
are ſuffered to run and mix in a confuſed manner, one 
with another. > 1 50 he 
The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes placed 
to them. If it was not done before, let this be,done the 
beginning of the month. : | 


Fix the ſtakes firmly in the ground ; then let the vines 
be tied to them neatly, and at regular diſtances. 

The ground between the rows of vines, - ſhould be kept 
perfectly free from weeds ; for a great deal of ſucceſs de- 
pends upon keeping the ſurface clean, with regard to the 
growth of the fruit. 28 FEEL IE 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy them 
before they arrive at any conſiderable bigneſs. 


Protecting the Bloſſoms, Te, of Mall. trees from F roft. 


Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on 
wall-trees, but more particularly thoſe of the choice forts 
of apricots, peaches, and nectarines. | E 

Where the ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſhould 
be continued conſtartly all this month; for although there 
may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet the weather 
is ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that we often have ſuch 
very ſharp froſts, as to prove the deſtruction of the bloſſoms 
an 8 fruit, on ſuch of the above trees as are fully 
expoſed. | 

herefore, in unfavourable ſprings, the ſhelters ſhould 
be continued till the fruit is as large as the end of a man's 
little finger; and even then they are not always paſt dan- 
ger, as is often experienced. | e 

Thoſe perſons who cover their trees with mats, ſhould 
take them down in fine mornings, and put them up again 
in the evening. But thoſe who cover them with branches 
of evergreens, ſuch as laurel, yew, &c. are to let them 


remain conſtantly, night and day, till the fruit is paſt 
danger. 
Rubbing 


N 
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| Rubbing off the uſeleſs Buds of Mall. treer. 


Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, 
about the latter end of this month, and rub off the new 
advancing buds of fore right, and of all ſuch young ſhoots 
| as are evidently uſeleſs. 
| That is to fay, all ſhoots which are produced directl 
fore- right, Mould be rubbed off cloſe. And likewiſe, all 
| fuch ſhoots as ariſe in parts of the tree, where they are 
| evidently not wanted; and ſuch as are ſituated in places 
| where they cannot be neatly trained in, ſhould alſo, at this 
time, be diſplaced. | - 1% 

But let it be obſerved, that all regular-placed ſide ſhoots, 
and ſuch others which are any-wiſe properly ſituated for 
laying in, muſt be left; and ſhould, when of a due 


length, be trained to the wall, cloſe and in a regular 
manner. | 


* 2 6 


* i For more particulars reſpecting the ſummer- dreſſing of 
1 theſe trees, ſee May and June. 
9 Dining Vall. fruit. | 
l Thin apricots, where they are uced too thick on 
the trees. The latter N — —— will be time 
enough to begin that work. | 

Obſerve, in thinning them to leave the moſt promiſin 
and beſt ſhaped fruit, but do not leave the fruit ſo cloſe 
+ together, as to touch, when full grown. | q 
1 Begin at one ſide of tlie tree, and look over the branches 
= regularly, one by one; and fingle out in each branch, the 
fruit which you would leave, before you take any off, and 
2 let all the reſt on that branch be cleared away; then go 
| to the next; and ſo proceed, from branch to branch, in a 
ft regular manner. See next month. 1 


me 
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Pruning. 
Pruning, where any remains to be done, ſhould be 
completed the firſt week of this month. | 


| . | Grafting aud Budding. 
Grafting may yet be performed, if required. 
The forts which will yet ſucceed, are ſome of the late 


Kinds of apples, pears, and plums; but they muſt be 
grafted the beginning of the month, for they will not 
fucceed, if done later than that time, 


% Of 


not 
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07 nec -grafied Trees. hy 


New-grafted trees ſhould now be often booked ke "Auf 
ſee if the clay keeps cloſe about the grafts z. it being-apt to 
crack, and Tometimes fall off. Where you find it any way 
defective, ſo as to admit the air and wet to the graft; en 


old clay be taken off, and add ſome ne in its ſtead. 


All thoſe ſhoots Which tiſe from 2 ſtock, below the 
muſt be taken off conſtantly as th are produced; theſe, if 


permitted to remain, would rob t A of nouriſhment, 
and prevent its ſhooting, 


. New bella Tat. . S bo 
Look al ſo over new-budded trees; thatis tofay; thoſe that 


% 


were budded laſt ſummer 3 they will now begin to ſhoot, 


Examine the young ſhoots, and look, with a careful eye 
5 inſects. If the leaves gurl up, inſets are the cauſe of 

and, if not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoot. . Let the 
cub leaves be. carefully picked off; 1 will prevent the 
miſchief from ſpreading farther. 

Suffer no ſhoots to remain that come 90 the fob? "4 
them be taken off as often as they ſhootout, r 
that may draw nouriſhment from the bud.” ” 124 eke 

© Strawberry-Bade.. 55,51 e e 

Strawberry- beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from 

weeds. The runners produced from the plants ſhould alu 


be kept conſtantly cleared away as they advance. But 


where new plantations are wanted; ſome of the beſt run- 

ners muſt be ſuffered to remain til June to form ydung 
plas wen to T3, 1960 as directed in that 4 

ater the beds of fruiting lants frequently; 

weather, for they will re IE but Cecially 2 4 
they are in bloom; for, if Fs ow are not duly ſupplied with 
that article,-in a dry time, the frait will be fmall, and * 
well taſted ; there will alſo be but a chin * 


, . Early Fruits in forcing»... WO, * [1.2 . p 

1 the * care be taken of the early fruits of all 
== eee, IN APES 
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TIE PLEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN, FR 


Tender annual Flower Plants. 


3 AE E a new hot-bed, wherein to tranſplant the beſt - 
IVI Einds of the early annuals, which were ſown in Fe- 

ruary, or beginning, or any time of March. | 
Such as cocks - combs, tricolors, double balſams, and globe 
am anthus, egg plant, double ſtramonium, ſenſitive Pant, 
and diamond coides, or ice plant. 

Where theſe curious plants are required ir in any talerable 
degree of e they muſt at this time, be brought 
forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
artificial heat under frames and glaſſes: and where that 

roperly attended to, the plants will be large aud beau- 
tital by the end of June, or beginning of July. 

Therefore, thoſe tender annuals — by E at the 
end of February, or any time laſt month, ſhould now have 
another hot-bed, in which to prick chem to forward their 

rowth as above; or as directions are given in March, 

that ſuch of theſe tender plants as were raiſed the pre- 
Fs or early in that month, be pricked out from the 
ſeed-bed, into a new hot-bed, made for that purpoſe, in 
which they being pricked three or four inches afunder, and 
which diſtance being ſufficient room for them to grow, for 
about three weeks or a month, but not longer; becauſe 
an that time the plants will be ſo far advanced ih their 
ome as to interfere with each other; and muſt then 

allowed a greater diſtance, by removing them- into ano- 

ther freſh, bed, which may be made any time in this 
month, as you ſhall ſee occaſion, in regard to the growth 
of the plants. 
Make the hot · bed. ſor the above purpoſe, of the beſt 
hot-dung, ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared; and 
let the FRO be made full two feet thick, -and ſet a frame 
tlereo 

When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 
earth; this muſt be i it and rich, not ſifted, but very well 
- broken with the ſpade and ends, and muſt be laid fix- or 
ſeven inches thick on every part; and when the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four hours, or thereabouts, it will 
then be in a right condition to receive the plants, 


The 
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* 


The hot-bed being ready, then take up the plants very 
carefully out of their preſent bed, with a ball of earth, or 
as much as will conveniently adhere about their roots, 
and plant them in the new bed, about fix inches diſtant 
each way z then give them a light eee, to ſettle the 


earth properly about their roots; directly put on the 


| 2 and let the plants be ſhaded from che ſun till they 


ave taken freſh root. This muſt be done by throwing a ſingle 
mat over the glaſſes, at thoſe hours when the ſun is fo pow - 
erful as to occaſion che plants to flag. Obſerve to raiſe 


the glaſſes a little way, every day, to let the ſteam of the 


bed paſs freely off; and if there ſhould be much ſteam in 
the bed, let the glaſſes he alſo raiſed a little, at one corner, 
a- nights, and hang a mat before the place; and when the 
plants have gotten root, and begin to puſh, let them have 
freſh air freely, every mild and calm day, for this wil 
ſtrengthen them. The airis to be admitted to theſe plants, 
by raiſing the upper ends of the lights a moderate height, 
with props: but muſt be ſnut down every night, provided 
there be no great ſteam, and a mat or two ſpread over 
them. en TR eee CEC en P48 en 
Remember to refreſh the plants often with moderate wa- 
terings, for it will greatly promote their growth. 5 
When the plants have advanced in height near to the 
glaſſes, then let the frame be raiſed at bottom, about fix- 
inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot; and as 
the plants riſe. higher, continue to raiſe the frame accord- 
ingly, in the manner as directed in the work of next month. 
At each time of raiſing the frame, you muſt obſerve to 


cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, which may be done by 


nailing mats to the bottom of the frame. | 
For the particular method of managing'the above frame, 

ſee the work of May. e eee 

But where there is the convenience of a multiplying” 


| drawing frame, for the purpoſe of drawing combs and tri- 


colors, and other curious annual plants, to a due height, ijt 
will be a great advantage. | 3 
This frame ig 2 of two, three, or more different 
frames, all made very exactly the ſame length and breadth; 
and each about nine or ten inches deep, except the frame 
for the glaſſes, and that muſt be twelve inches deep in front, 
and eighteen at the back. Theſe frames muſt all be made 
to fit in a very exact manner, ſo as to fix one on the top of 
#44 (a SS+, 404 K another 
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| ſhade the plants carefully from 
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another; and to appear, as it were, but one frame, when 
all are joined in that manner together. 

Theſe frames are to be made, a in the following 


manner: 

Begin firſt with the deepeſt foes then, when the plant 
have reached the glaſſes, let the ſaid frame. be taken up 
and in its place, ſet one of the others, FORO i, 


| | the deepeſt frame upon that, as above. 


By the addition of this frame, there will be a nes of tem 
inches more room for the plants to ſnoot; then, when 
have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added; obſerving, 
as above, to let the deepeſt frame be always placed rn e 
moſt, in order to receive the, glaſſes. 

As to thoſe cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, ind the like 
kinds, which were ſown in the-middle or latter end ol March, 
they will now be ready to prick ut. 

They muſt, in order to bring; them rend, W 


cout upon a new hot-bed: therefore, let one be prepared 
for them, about the beginning, or middle of this month, 


making it about to feet thick of dung. Set on a frame, 
and lay in five or fix inches depth of rich earth; then re- 
moving the plants from the ſeed-bed, prick them in this ; 
at three or four inches diſtance from each other; then give 
them a very moderate by 0 1 e. on the glaſſes, and 
un, till they have taken 
good root. Let the glaſſes be raiſed every day, as occaſion | 
requires, to let the ſteam out, and alſo to almit rely. air 
to the plants. 
Theſe plants are to be ae in every reſpedt, as dis 
rected above for the early plants, of the ſame kinds, Ps 


Sowing tender Aunuali. 


Where the ſowing of the above kinds of tender annuals 
was omitted in the two former months, it may ſtill be done; 
and the plants raiſed from this lowing, may be de to 
flower in july, Auguſt, c. 

The ſorts which you may yet ſow, are eacks-combe; i- 
colors, balſams, globe amaranthus, egg plants, and alſo 
the ice- plant, or any other ſort, obſerving che ſame mates 
in ſowing as directed in February and March. 


| © © Leſi-tender, or Hardier Kinds of Annual Plants... 0 , 
A Tight hot-bed 1 
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of the ſecond claſs or leſs. tender ar hardier kinds of annual 
plants upon, which were raiſed laſt month; PECANS 
The principal ſorts are, marvel of Peru, China afters; 
India pinks, ten-week ſtocks,” French and African mari. 
golds, and chryfanthemums, likewiſe common balſams, 


_ baſil, capſicums, and love apples, yellow fweer ſultan; perſi- 


caria, tree-amaranthus, purple amaranthus, prince's fea- 
ther amaranthus, love-lies-bleeding,” convolvulus major, 
ſcarlet convolvulus, palma-chrifti, ſcabious, alkekengi or 
winter-cherry, tobacco plant, zinma, Indian corn, gourds 
in variety, &c. ſee the catalogue of the Serond Claſs of An- 
»aals at the end of the book: all of which, if pricked out 
upon a moderate hot-bed, may be forwarded conſiderably 
to An f NT ns DE OO 
Therefore it is adviſeable to prepare a moderate hot-bed, 
about the middle or any time of this month, to prick out 
a quantity of each of the above ſorts; make the bed only 
about two feet thick of dung; and having ſet on à frame, 
earth the bed five or fix inches chick; then draw out of the 
ſeed · bed fume of the ſtrongeſt plants, and prick them in 
the new bed, four inches diſtant each way, and give a little 
water; then put on the lights, and allow ſhade from the 
ſun, till jy pci have ſtruck root; being careful to admit 
freſh air:daily, and repeat the waterings oceaſionally.: Ob- 
ſerve, that in default of frames, &c. to place over the above 
hot-bed; fix ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and let mats be 
drawn over them every night, and alſo, occaſionally in the 
day-time when the weather is very cold, by drawing them 
over the north fide particularly, to break off the cutting aix, 
and leave the front next the ſun open. The plants are to 
remain in this bed for about month, or five or fi weeks; 
then let them be taken up, with a ball of earth about their 
roots, and planted in the borders, or where they are to re- 
main to flower, ànd ſome in pots. . 
The ſeeds of French and African marigolds, and chry- 
ſanthemums may yet be ſown ; likewiſe balſams, marvel of 
Peru, China after, and India pink, lovedapples, capſicum, 


and of all the other kinds before mentioned. See the Li 


of the Second Claſt of Aununal t. N 

Let the above ſeeds be ſown in a moderate hot- bed, in 
the firſt or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be often 
refreſhed with light ſprinklings of water, both before and 


after the plants appear, Where there is no frame to ſpare, 
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the bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with 
mats every night, and in bad —— When the plants 
appear, let them kave a great deal of free air, by taking the 
covers entirely off every mild day; but let them be ſhel- 
tered a- nights, and in bad weather aforeſaid. 
Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants ſl 
be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of light carth 
in the natural ground; and when they have ſtood there a 
month or five weeks, they muſt be taken up with balls of 
earth, and planted in the borders. | 
"Where there is not the convenience of hot-beds 3 in which 
. to ſow and raiſe this claſs of annual flowers, may ſow moſt 
of them in a warm border; eſpecially towards the middle 
or latter end of the month, or when the weather is become 


1 ſettled and warm, or ſowed in the beginnmg of the month, 
1 3 and defended on cold nights, &c. with mats 
| | Hardy Annual. * 


Hardy N flower ſeeds may yet be nt in this bor- - 

ders, and other parts of this garden, in the places where 
they are to remain to flower, and in pots, &c. 
The ſorts which will yet ſucceed, are convolvulus major 
and minor; the Tangier and ſweet · ſcented peas, and the 
deeds of naſturtiums. Likewiſe lupines, larkſpur, flos 
Adonis, and common ſweet ſultans, poppy; hawk- weed, 
alſo candy - tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella or devil in a buſh, 
and Lobel's-catchfly, Venus navel-wort and looking-glaſs, 
Virginia ſtock, ſnails, hedge-hogs, caterpillars, crown-pea, 
winged pea, dwarf and large annual ſun-flower, perficaria, 
belvidere or ſummer cypreſs, lavateras, oriental mallow, 
blite or ſtrawberry ſpinach, and other kinds of hardy an- 
nnals may ſtill * ſown. See the ch of Blants at the end 
= the book. 

Let the above handy annual ſeeds deen in ſmall patches 
in the borders, to remain, in the manner mentioned in the 
two former months, or ſome ame ſtock may be ſowed 
in a drill for an edging. 

Let them be frequently watered in dry 1 both 
before and after the plants are come up. 

' When the plants have been up about a fortnight ds three 
- weeks, let all the larger-growing kinds be thinned where 
they have riſen too chick; - obſerving to clear away the 
weakeſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding ; allowing 
each kind, according to its lize, full room to grow. | 
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For example, moſt of the ſorts except the ſun- flower 
and perſicaria, &c. ſhould be left ſeveral in each patch, 


ſome more, ſome leſs, according to their nature of growth; 


but leave only one plant of the ſun-flower, perſicaria, and 
belvidere, in each patch: and of the lavateras, oriental 
mallow, and ſtrawberry ſpinach, leave only two or three 


plants in each place. pet 


e ami DE on ond. 
Sow ten-week ſtocks in any warm border, and rake them 
in, or ſow them thin in drills 3 they will readily grow, and 
be fit for tranſplantation in May and June; which fee.” 


— 


Care of Hyacinths and other choice Flowers. 1 
Hyaciaths and tulips, ranunculuſes and anemones, will 
now be coming faſt into bloom. | n 
The more curious and valuable varieties of theſe de- 
lightful flowers, which are planted together in beds, de- 
ſerve particular care. Heavy rains and high winds would 
do them much harm; and the ſan, if permitted to ſhine 
upon them fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers 
in a ſhort time. If they are therefore ſcreened from all 
theſe occaſionally, by a covering of hoops and mats; it 
will not only preſerve the beauty of the flowers, but will 
continue them a long time in bloom. The hoops muſt 
be kept conſtantly over the beds; and the mats, or can- 
vas, ſhould always be in readineſs, in order that they may 
be ſoon drawn on, whenever it is neceſſary for the de- 
fence. of the flowers. Obſerving, the hoops. or arches, 
ſhould now be erected pretty high, to admit of viewing 
the flowers more readily, . which may be effected by nail, 
ing them td ſtakes arranged at due diſtances, on each fide 
of the beds. 1 5 1 
When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten o'clock, 
and let them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and 
then take them off again. HAN As 037 Bong nf whe eT 
The mats muſt allo be drawn on at all times, when it, 
rains hard, and when the Winds are ftrong.; for ſuch weather 
would beat down the flowers and break their ſtalks. 
The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night, when 


. 


4 


* 


there is an appearance of bad weather. Kia 
Obſerve, n the above care of covering, &c. is 


K 4 only 


only adviſed for ſome of che fineſt ſorts in beds, to con- 


the common ſorts, whether growing in beds together, or 


bear up their flowers, let them be ſupported; this is done 


KAraight flicks, 


of the month; and for that purpoſe let a ſmall ſpot of rich 


of the preceding month. 
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tinue the bloom beautiful as long as poſſible; and as to 


differſed about the borders, &c. leave them to nature, 
they will alſo blow freely, only of ſhorter duration in full 
beauty than thoſe that are occaſionally defended as above. 

Where the ſtalks of hyacinths and the like are not able to 


by placing a ſhort ſtick to each plant, and the ſtalk muſt 
then be neatly faftened to the ſtick. 4 
; Carnations in Pots. | 
The beſt carnations in pots muſt now have a good ſhare 
of attention; and ſhould be encouraged as much in their 
growth as poſſible. 1 IONS 
: Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves, and let the earth on the ſurface of 
the pots be ſtirred, if it binds hard, for this will encourage 
the plants to ſhoot, and will alſo give an air of neatneſs. 
Water the pots often in dry weather, for they will require 
it moderately every ſecond or third day, which ſhould 
not be omitted, otherwiſe the plants will produce but ſmall 
and ill ſhaped flowers ; and when the flower-ſtems have 
advanced near afoot long, let them be ſupported with neat 


8 Sewing Carnations. 1 
Now is fill a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of carnations 

and pinks, 3 8 

But theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week 


light ground be neatly dug, and divided into two little beds, 
about three feet broad, making the ſurface even. Sow the 
ſeed on the ſurface tolerably thick, each ſort ſeparate ; and 
either rake them in lightly, or if the ſurface is firſt raked, 
and the ſeeds then ſowed, cover them a quarter of an inch 
deep, or thereabouts, with a fine light earth. | 
heſe beds, if · the weather ſhould prove very dry, ſhould 
be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in about thirty 
or forty days the plants will appear. 2 
For the further management of the plants, ſee the work 


| A 8 owing Polyanthus. | | 
Polyanthus ſeed may ſtill be ſown, and it will readily you 
"LR No Sh : at | 


1 


W. 
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But it muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in the 
month, otherwiſe the plants will not Set 2 6 enough 
to flower next year. 
Let this ſeed be ſown on a * of light earth, not 
much expoſed to the ſun ; ſow it pretty | ick, and rake 
it in lightly with an even hand. 


When e plants come up, keep them clean 08 oily, 


and in July or Auguſt prick them out on a ſhady border, 


three inches aſunder, giving them ſome water. 

Such polyanthuſes as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed will, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and ſhould be carefully 
looked over, and the beſt flowers ſhould be marked, in order 
to their being tranſplanted in a place by chemlelyes. * 


E 


Management of Pots of Perennial Plants in general. 


Give freſh earth to all ſuch pots of perrenĩal plants as were 
not dreſſed and new earthed in March. The method is this: 

Firſt looſen the earth on the top, and down round the ſides = 
of the pots a little way; then take out the looſe earth, and 
clear away all decayed leaves from the plants: this done, 
$11 up the pots again with ſome rich, new compoſt. __ 
then give the whole a gentle watering. 

The plants will receive great benefit from this aste ; 
and where it was not done in March, it ſhould not. be "ma | 
aff longer than the beginning of this month. 

Or plants in fmall pots, or ſuch as ſtand in heed of ſhifts 
ing into larger pots and freſh earth, may ſtill have that 
work performed early in the month; in doi oung which, turn 
each plant out of its preſent por with the of earth en- 
tire, trim the outſide roots, and pare away ſome of the old 
earth, and having freſh mould in the new pot, place the 
plant therein, fill up with more new earth, and give water. 

Remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all pl ants in pots with 


water: this is a material article, and ſhould not be omitted. | 


 Tranſplanting fibrous-rooted | Perennial Plants. re | 
Where perennial plants are wanted in any part, they max 


yet be planted ; but this ſhoald be done the beginning of 


the month, 

The forts Which will yet {| . Fe are, golden rods, Mi- 
chaelmas daiſies, perennial aſters, and perennial ſun-flowers.z 
alſo Canterbury be bells, colum bines, Greek valerian, ſca- 


| W catch- fly, roſe campion, tockets, lyche 
K naſes, 
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niſes, batehelors- buttons, ſweet - williams, pinks, carnations, 


wall- flowers, hollyhocks, and French honeyſuckles, peach- 
leaved bell-flower, fox-glove, tree. primroſe, double fever- 


few, e fraxinella, crimſon cardinal- flower, 


double ladies-imock, double ragged robin, and lychnidea. 
Likewiſe polyanthaſes, imroſes, double daiſies, double 
chamomile, thrift, 3 pride, gentianella, with moſt 
other ſorts of the fibrous - xooted plants, may ſtill be lately | 
removed. See the Catalogue. | 

Let all the above, or any other ſuch like kind of plants, 
be taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 
if poſible, and plant them again immediately in the places 
where they are wanted, and water them. ; 

Repeat the waterings frequently indry weather, and the 
plants will all flower this year, each at its reſpective time 
of n | 


Soæoing nen 


Now ſow ſuch perennial and biennial fower-ſeeds' as are 
intended to be ſawn this ſeaſon, - 

The ſorts proper to ſow now, are wall-flowers, fock July ö 
flowers, ſweet- williams, columbines, campanula, tree-prim-. 
roſe, and Greek valerian; likewiſe holly-hocks and French 
honey ſuckles, with the fin * catch- fly, roſe'campion, ſcarlet 
— and the ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of hardy fibrous. 
rooted perennials, as are mentioned i in the n, at the 
end of the book. | 

Theſe ſeeds may either be few on borders, or in three- 
ern beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered evenly 
with earth: the largeſt ſeed not deeper than half an inch, 
nor the ſmaller leſs than a quarter, or the larger ſeeds may 
be ſowed in drills. 

But for the particular method of ſowing theſe Gander tow 
the work of laſt month. _- 
The beds wherein the above or any tae ſorts of peien- 
Rial flower-ſeeds are fown, muſt be frequently ſprinkled with 
water in dry weather ; this ſhould be practiſed both before 
and after the plants are come up, by which means the 1457 wa 
will riic ſtronger, and grow away freely. | [9 y 


Tuberoſes. 


1 Plant ſome tuberoſes, in a hot-bed, or in a hot- houſe, 


the beginning of this month: they will ſucceed thoſe in 
bloom WA were and, in March, 7 
I | aa. | ut 


— 


Is 
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But if none _ planted in that month e now is a very 
ood time to begin to put in ſome of theſe roots. 

24 ſome A Doe roots, which muſt be procured 

every ſpring from the ſeed-ſhops, when they come from” 

abroad; for theſe roots are ſeldom propagated in this coun-" : 
try, as they are too tender to proſper in the common ground, - 
ſo that there are great quantities imported every year from 

Italy, Having procured the roots, let the Tooſe outer ſkins 

be taken off; and if there be any off-ſets, let theſe be al 

taken away: then plant the roots in pots of rich light earth; 
obſerve to put but one reot in a pot, and plant it about an 
inch below the ſurface of the earth; then ſet the pots either 
in a moderate hot-bed, plunging them to their rims in the- 
earth of the bed, or in a bark-bed of a hot-houſe, &c. - 
To thoſe in a hot-bed admit only a ſmall portion of air 
into the bed, till the roots begin to ſhoot ; and they muſt, 
have but very little water; till then water them moderately” 
every other day, and admit freſh air every day, by rating” 
the glaſſes ; and as the ſtems of the plants riſe in height, 
the frame ſhould be raiſed ahrEtahy? that they may Rave 
full liberty to ſhoot ; for the tems generally rife a yard or 
more high. Towards the middle or latter end of May, 
the glaſſes may, in fine days, be taken entirely off; which,” 
by admitting the free air, will ftrengthen the plants; but” 
put them on every night, and alſo in the day-time, when 
the weather happens to be very. wet or cold. 

But thoſe as are placed in a hot-houſe, require no farther” 

care than occaſional waterings, and freſh air in common 

with the other plants of that department. See the Hor-bonje.” 
© Thoſe roots which are planted now will begin to 'blow 
in July; at which time the plants may be moved to where 
you think proper, either in the open air, or into any 


apartment in the houſe; they will continue to flower for 
about a month or ſix weeks. N ALES 


Thoſe who would propagate theſe roots maſt obſerve it 
is done by off- ſets from the main root, like other balbs; - 
which may be ſeparated from the main roots, when out - 
of the ground; either When taken up at the decay of the 
ſtalk and leaves in autumn, or in ſpring, previous to their 
being planted again ; "obſerving the ſaid off-ſets are to be 
pou in March, or the beginning of this month, in a 
of perfectly dry and light earth; and the bed to be 
ſheltered with a commen frame and glaſs, till about the 
ck K 6 middle 
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middle of May; but in order to forward them more in . 


their growth, you may make a ſlight hot-bed to plant 
them in at firſt; they are to remain till after Michaelmas, 
obſerving in dry weather to water them frequently, which 

2 the roots to ſwell. The roots are to be taken 
up when their leaves decay, which will be in October, or 
beginning of November; obſerving, that if the weather 


. ſhould prove very wet or froſty before that time, you muſt 


again ſhelter them as above. F LK 
They muſt be planted again in the following ſpring, as 
above directed, and taken up at the decay of the leaves, 
and the year after they will produce flowers. Obſerve to 
manage them as directed for the flowering roots. 


1 - 


3 Care of Auriculas in bloom. h 
- Auriculas will now begin to blow; care muſt therefore 
be taken to protect the curious ſorts in pots, from rain 


and wind, and alſo frem too much ſun. 


The farina or meally duſt, which overſpread the ſurface - 
of theſe flowers, contribute exceedingly to their luſtre and 
beauty; this muſt therefore be preſerved upon them; the 
leaſt ſhower of rain would eaſily waſh it off; it is alſohable 
to be blown off by the winds ; and the fun, if permitted to 
_ freely on the flowers, would occaſion them ſoon 
to fade. e 5 

Let the pots, therefore, as the flowers open, be imme- 
diately removed and placed on the ſhelves of the auricula 


£ ſtage, or where the flowers may be protected occaſionally. ' 


from ſach weather as would deface the bloom. The ftand, 


or ſtage, ſhould have from three to five or ſix ranges of 


melves, about fix inches wide, riſing theatrically one 


above another, from the front; having the back generally 


placed againſt a wall, pale, or other building; it muſt be 


conſtantly covered at top, but the front and two ends muſt 


only be covered occafionally. There ſhould be ſome can- 


vas or mats faſtened to the top of the front and ends, by 


way of curtain ;. this ſhould be ſo contrived, that it may 
be readily let down and drawn up at pleaſure. When 


the air is very harp, or in high winds, or driving rains, 


the curtain muſt be let down at ſuch times, to ſhelter the 
flowers; but when the weather is mild and calm, let the 


front be conſtantly open. The curtain ſhould-alſo be 


uſed occaſiona ly, to ſhade the flowers from the ſun * 
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it ſhines fiercely. Obſerve, in this caſe, to let the curtain 
down but juſt as low as neceſſary to ſhade the plants, and 


no lower; and never let the curtain remain longer down, 


than is abſolutely neceſſary for che defence of the flowers. 


Watering malt — be obſerved during the time the 
plants are on the ſtage; let them therefore be examined, 


at leaſt once every day, to ſee where water is wanted; and 
let ſuch pots as ſtand in need of that article, be immedi - 
ately ſupplied with it. In doing this, let no water fall 
on the ee for that would alſo waſh of the afore-: 
mentioned farinaceous, bloom, and greatly deface their 


beauty. Let the water. be ein _ 2 moderate 


9 uantities. 


118272 


Keep the ſurface of the pots eQly neat, free from: 


weeds and evexy fort of litter; ſuffer no decayed leaves to 
remain on the Plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear. 
be taken off, 

By thus placing your avriculs pots on-a covered. ſtage, it 
not only 8 the flowers much longer in beauty, but 
you alſo more readi * view them, and they ſhew themſelves 
to RAS: greater mugs than when page on _ 

roun 
> Saving dudicals Seed for Propagation. 


| Where it is intended to ſave ſeeds from auriculas, let the . 
flowers of which you would fave them be marked when 


they are in full bloom ; and having marked the flowers, 
let the pots be immediately removed off the ſtage, as ſoon 
as the 10 wer begins to fade, and ylunge them in a border 
where the plants can enjoy the morning ſun till 
about ten or eleven 0? "clock, but not longer. 

Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer ak weeds. 


to grow in the pots or near them; likewiſe take care that 


they are at no time too much ſhaded with any large-grow- 
ing plants, but let them enjoy the free air, an the be⸗ 
nefit of ſhowers of rain. 

The ſeed will be ripe in e of june, and in July, 
when you muſt gather the ſeed-pods as 77 ripen, 8 
wiſe the will ſoon ſcatter upon the ground. 


6 Propagating Aariculas by Nr. | 8 
Auticulas are alſo increaſed by the or fuckers 


which riſe from the roots and ſides of the ol — and 
r | 


; oval © They: 
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They will now readily take root, and as the plants are 
nom in bloom, mo have the opportunity of ſeeing the 
flowers, and taking the flips from the plants of thoſe 
you- like beſt, obſerving to ſlip them off cloſe with as much 
root part as'poflible.  —- © MAES SL? 
Plant the flips either in a ſhady border, for two or three 
months, then potted, or let each flip be planted ſingly, 
in a ſmall pot of freſh earth, and ſet the pots in a ſhady 
place, and then give the whole a moderate watering ; re- 
peating it often in dry weather: pO 912 
Fhe propagating theſe plants by ſlips is the only method to 
inereaſe the ſorts you like; for the ſlips or ſuckers, will pro- 
duce exactly the ſame kind of flowers as thoſe of the plants 
from whence they were taken; which is not ſo with the 
ſeedling plants; for the principal intention” of fforiſts by 
raiſiag them from ſeed, is to procure new ſorts; for there 
are always varieties obtained from ſeed, although there 
may not be one like the flower from whence the feed was 
ſaved; and, perhaps, out of ſome hundreds, very few that 
have the properties requiſite for a real good flower; but 
thoſe that are curious in flowers, are well ſatisfied with the 
acquiſition of one or two new flowers that have all the due: 
properties; -and, as above hinted, when any new flower is. 
thus obtained, the next care is to prapagate..it by the ſſips 
or ſuckers Which ariſe from the fide of the main plant. 
oo Seed ing Auriculas, Gt. 
Seedling auriculas, which were ſown laſt autumn, now: 
demand attention; theſe plants, when newly. come up or. 
while quite young, will ſucceed beſt if they have 47 
protection from the full ſun when it is powerful: they muſt 
therefore be ſhaded from it occaſionally. | 4 
The boxes, or tubs, wherein theſe plants are growing, 
ſhould be removed to the ſhade,. towards the latter end of 
this month: the place ſhould be open to the morning ſun, 
till about nine or. ten o' clock, but ſhaded the reſt of the 
day, and watered often in dry weather, '- 3 
Note, Auricula ſeed may ſtill be ſown; but it muſt be, 
done in the firſt or ſecond week in this month. . 
Such auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year from ſecd, 
will now many of them begin to flower, hen you ſhould 
examine them; and ſuch ee, eee largeſt flowers, 
and have good colours, d be marked and planted 
- In pots for Rage flowers; but the plain flowers, _ is 
0 


* 
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thoſe that have but one ordinary colour, ſhould be moſtly 
planted in the borders, among other low flowering plantsz 
and thoſe which are planted in pots, ſhould in the follow- 

ing year's bloom be again examined, when you will be 

more able to judge of their properties; and thoſe of them 
that do not merit a place among ſtage flowers, ſhould pe 


tranſplanted into the common borders; for none but ſack - 


FFF (( ( 
This is the time to ſow ſeeds of balm of Gilead; theſe 
plants are of the perennial kind, and the ſtems and leaves 
remain all the year if protected in winter; are much 
eſteemed for the agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make 


as are real good flowers, ſhould be placed on the ſtage.” 


very proper furniture for the beds and borders of «this, 


garden; their ſtems. riſing two or three feet high, they 
make a handſome appearance. 88 07 Ai 


The ſeeds may be ſown either on a hot-bed, or in a bed | 


or border of natural earth, in a -warm-fituation'+ but it 
will be moſt adviſeable to ſow. them on a moderate hot: 
bed, as the plants raiſed by this method will be brought 
greatly forward in the ſpring: they may be ſown in any; 
ſeed, and managing the plants, as directed for the leſs- 


tender or hardier ſorts of annual plants ſuch as China 


aſter, India pink, African and French marigold, &. 
The balm of Gilead may likewiſe be propagated by eut- 
tings of the ſtalks, and that where there have been plants 
preſerved in frames, or in green houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that operation; or, if they 
are not now furniſhed with ſtalks, they will have produced 
ſtrong ones by the middle of june, when. you ſhould cut 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt off, and divide them into lengths of ſix 
inches, and plant them either in large pots ſeyeral in each, 
and may be placed in a hot-bed to expedite their rooting ; 
or, plant them in pots in the open air, in the ſhade, or in 
a ſhady border, four or five inches aſunder, giving water- 
ings; and they will readily take root, and be fit to tranſ- 
plant in two months. | th: 


«© + a. 


WE es ho wary 
When intended to preſerve the plants all winter, they 


muſt be potted in order to be placed either in a green: houſe, 


or in a garden frame, and defended occaſionally with the 


glaſſes and other covering in ſevere weather. A. 
2 | 2 Rs oy e 


3 


4 
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1 Evergreen ſhrubs and trees of many ſorts, may yet be 
planted. But this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month. 

The ſorts which will yet bear removal, are hollies, buys. 
and yews; laurel, Portugal laurel, and lauriftinus ; phil- 
lyreas, alaternuſes, and p racantha : cytiſuſes, and ciſtuſes, 
of all forts; alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawbe tree; evergreen 
caſſine, and magnolias; likewiſe pines, firs, cypreſs, and 
zunipers of all forts ; and cedars, &c. 

Open for each ſhrub a wide hole, and let the bottom 
of each hole be looſened to ſome depth; then pour a pot 
of water into each of them, and with your ſpade let the 
water and the earth at bottom be well worked up together; 
then bring in the plants, ſer them upright in the holes, 
and let the earth be very well broken, and filled in about 7 
the roots. When all is in, tread it gently round the plant; 
then make the earth ae wp Tfomewhiat' hollow, 5 In order to. 
contain water.. * SING 

Where the plants can be eavesiruty tak up, and 
brought with balls of earth about their roots, it ſhould be 
done, placing them in the holes with the balls entire. 

When all is planted, give a good watering to ſettle the 
earth about their roots; then lay ſome mulch on the ſarface 
round each plant 3 this will prevent the fun and wind from 

drying the earth too faſt about their roots. 

Stakes ſhould be placed to fuch tall Mrubs al Wy 
as require ſupport; and this ſhould be done as ſoon as _ 
are planted : et the ſtakes be firmly fixed in the groun 


and faſten the ſtem of the Plant * to — in an 
e W- 1 


£ "Sk "+ 1% dds © 
| Where beef ſhrubs are much due they may yet 
be removed; but this muſt be done in the er 

week of the month. n 
Ih he althea frutex, and Perfian lilae, will yet PR can 

* ' planting tolerably well; alſo the bladder and ſco 
ſenas; and jaſmines; fyringas and lat . 
a and moſt other hardy ſhrubs and trees; © k Wikis 
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Wen they are planted, water them well ; and Meier it 

once or twice, if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry. | 
| Propagating Foweringy,brubs and Evergreens. 


For the methods of propagating: flowering-ſhrubs a as 
evergreens, ſee the work of The Flower-Garden and Nurſery 


in March ; as alſo The Nurſery of this month, * 7. ; 


October, and November. 


A 


Management of Graſi-walks, Ts. 


_ Graſs-walks — lawns, and other pieces of graſs i in this 
garden, ſhould be kept in perfect good order. 

Roll them frequently, and 2 the graſs be regularly 
mown ; obſerve to cut it always cloſe, and as ęven as 
ſible : this ſhould be particularly regarded; for when the 
lawns and. walks are 15 
the ſeythe * they make a very AY * 
pearance. 

To keep graſs in tolerable good order, it mould de 


mown, in general, once a week, or thereabouts. However, 


never ſuffer graſs in this garden to grow, rank, but ap- 
ply the ſcythe to it in a proper time: 


rome yp. 
may be performed. with expedition and exatneſs, 


with greater eaſe to the mower ; agg Ai 


oppor- 
tunity of dewy mornings, as- early as e 3 the 
ſhort graſs * 
e to mow it e 


moiſture or due remains, for mowin 
dens, otherwiſe it will be pa 
and even. 

Rolling of graſs-walks e, 40. is very 2 
ſary work, and it ſhould be often done; for it not only: 
makes Fr firm, ſmooth and clean, but it renders the 
graſs much eaſier to be mown than it otherwiſe would be. 

Let the graſs be always well rolled the day before you 
intend to mow it, and you will reap the ente of ſo 
doing, when you mow it the next morning. 

When worm-caſts appear on your graſs, let theſe firſt 
be broken, — ſpread about with a pliable pole, before 
you uſe the roller: when chat is done, let the-graſs be im- 


mediately well rolled with a wooden roller; and the 


worm-caſts being broken ſmall, and ſcattered about, they 
will readily ſtick to the roller, provided it is done while 
they are ſomewhat moiſt, By this method the graſ will 


be made perfectly clean, and you will be able to mow it to 
a greater exactneſs. 


o badly mown, that every ſtroke of 


The 
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The edges of the graſs-walks ſhould. now be neatly 
edged, or cut even with an edging iron, if omitted laſt 
month; but this ſhould now be particularly practiſed to 
thoſe edges next gravel-walks, and ſhould always be done 
_ Juit beſore the gravel is to be turned, or new laid down. 


io  Gravel-walks... 


; 


 Gravel-waltks ſhould now be broken up and turned, where 
it was not done in March; for it is now time to put them 
into the beſt order for the ſummer ſeaſon. . 
Zy breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it 
will not only deſtroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will 
appear with afreſh and lively ſurface, that will render 
them very agreeable both to the ſight and to walk upon, 
during the ſummer months. e 
But, before you begin to lay or turn the grave}, the 
edges of che walks, if they are graſs, ſnould be firſt neatly 
pared, oredgedeven with an edging iron; or, if the ſides are 
Planted with box, it ſhould be gone over with the garden 
ears; and, if there be borders next the walks, they 
ſhould alſo be neatly dug, or cleaned, and the 'furface 
raked ſmooth, and you will then proceed in a workman - 
hke manner; for when the edgings are trimmed, and the 
borders put into proper order, it is a very great addition 
to the beauty of the walks. 1 E 
In turning and laying gravel-walks, let the ſame me- 
thod be obſerved now as mentioned in the former month; 
that ĩs, to do it in dry weather; and as you advance with 
the turning, or laying the gravel, obſerve to tread, rake, 
and roll the ſame regularly as you go on; this ſhould be 
done every 3 thirty feet, for gravel always binds 
a great deal the beſt when it is freſh ſtirred ; the roller 
will then have the greater effect in rendering the body of 
the walk firm, and the ſurface cloſe and ſmooth. * 
- Roll the gravel frequently after it has been turned or 
new laid ; twice or thrice a week will not be too often; 
but never omit rolling the walks in general, once in that 
time. Frequent: rollings will render the walks firm and 
beautiful, and will alſo, in a great meaſure, prevent the 
growth of weeds and mois. een ee eee, : 


Of 
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/ Edgings of. Box: and Thrift. .' Be 
Box may yet be planted where it is wanted, for edgings 
to beds or borders; and it will take root and grow fer 
with the aſſiſtance of a little water now and then. 
Thrift may alſo be planted the beginning of this month; 
this will make an agreeable edging, if P ted cloſe and 
neat. 3 
Where box-edgings want trimming, it ſhould now 4, 94 
done, although this is not the general ſeaſon ng clipping 
theſe edgings ; but, notwithſtanding, when they appear 
uneven, let them now be ſheared; and. they. will then ap- 
penn neat till Midſummer, | 
Likewiſe,” where edgings of thrift have brown v 
broad and uneven, let them be cut in on each nar i 
live; and they will ſoon ſhoot and appear green again. 


8 licking and trimming F lJewering-plants. I 2 


S0 round and place ſticks to all. ſuch plants as require 
ſupport, and let them be well ſecured befo re they take an 
aukward growth; Which work thould- dee ada 
fionally, according as the plants advance in height.” 

Fix the ſticks hb g's and firmly in the ground let the 
tems or ſtalks of the plants be brought near che ſticks, 
and tied nearly to them; let the ends of the tyings be allo 
cut off claſe. 

The ſticks ſhould be well proportioned to the Ae 
height of each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall ſick * 
for the ſupport of a plant of low growWtn. 

a „ g and broken ſhoots ane 


plants of every kind, and let e E * gory leg 
wen whenever they appear. 


© Deſtroy Wille. 


Deſtroy weeds in. ever before they. grow lar 
1 will now riſe plentifu EY in the borders, or * 


Vet 


ts, among the proper plants | 
Let theſe be deſtroyed - the hoe or hand; as 1 ; 18 {dt 
convenient; but where che plants ſtand wide, let the hoe 
be uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method. 
Let your hoe be ſharp ; take the advantage of 2 dry 
po to uſe it, cutting the weeds: up clean within the ſur- 
5 and let every Hart between * 2 1 (Oy 


<> 
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and as you on, let all dead leaves and ſtraggling fhoots 
be taken o 

Then rake the borders, &c. over neatly, with a ſmall 


lb; clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds and 
litter, and let the ſurface be made . lena und | 


ſmooth. 


9 — 
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INIS H ſowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 

tree and ſhrub- leeds, which are ee to be ſown 
this ſpring. 

The ſorts which may be ſown now, are pines and firs of 
all kinds; cedars, cypreſs, junipers, and bays; alſo the 
acorns of evergreen oaks, and the ſeeds of af other ics 
evergreens 
All the have; and other ſeeds: of the like kinds, may 
be ſown in beds of light earth in the common ground; 
ſome people chooſe to ſow the cedars, and alſo the pines, 
in boxes or pots, for the conveniency of moving them ta 
different ſituations, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 
The ſeeds of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree, _ Rill 

be ſown in the beginning of this month. 

Moſt other kinds of hardy tree and ſhrub ſeeds, both 
of our own growth, or from America and other foreign 
Parts, may alſo {till be fown this month, bur the ſooner in 
the month this is done the better. | 

All theſe ſeeds of molt ſorts of hardy irubs and trees, 
both of the evergreen and other kinds, may be ſown in 
beds of light earth, in the common ground ; and they 
will ſacceed ; ' chooſing, for their recepuon, a moderately 
light, pliable foil. 

Prepare beds to ſow them in, about three feet broad; 
the earth muſt be broken fine, and the ſurface laid per- 
fectly eren. Note, if ſome of the more tender, or choicer 
kinds of theſe'flirub and tree ſeeds were to be ſown in pots, 
2 8 ots plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it would 

2 h; and where a hot-bed can be readily 

— I 23 adviſe this practice, for ſome of the 
very hard- ſeeded or nut kind of the more tender _ 

ut 
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but where there is not that-conveniency, let them be ſown 
in beds, as above, in the common ground; and there are 
but few ſorts, eſpecially of the European, oy North 
American ſeeds, that will not ſucceed. 

Sow the ſeeds ſeparate, and, cover Soak NF eme 3 
ing to its ſize, . proper depth, with light e 
i Wee to one gd gray ee eg 1 
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Water occaſionally the ſeẽd- beds of all A * "WF 
and ſhrubs, in dry weatherls hut this muſt be pas 
both before and after the plants begin to appe r 

Obſerve at all times to water theſe beds with modera- 
tion; a little and often müſt he the rule. Likewiſe, be 
very careful not to apply the water over haſtily at any 
time, for that would be apt to waſh the earth away from 
the ſeed, and alſo from the young plants now beginning 
to come up; and to the more curious and delicate ſorts 
let the refreſuments of water be repeated once every two 
or three days, at leaſt, in dry weather; for this will be 
of great ſerviee to all ſuch kinds of ſeedling plants. 

Shade will alſo prove very beneficial in the middle of 
hot ſunny days, to many of the choice kinds of ſeedling 
trees and ſhrubs, about the time of their firſt n 
and for ſome time after. 

Theſe young plants may be ſhaded from the ſun occa · 

ſionally, by fixing hoops acroſs the beds; then let mats 
be drawn over the hoops as often as occafion requires. 

Where there are boxes, pots, or tabs, of ſeedlin 
plants, let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, about t 
middle, or towards the latter end of this month, yaep 
they may have the morning ſun only. 

All beds of ſeedling trees and abs whatever, muſt 
be kept perfectly elear from weeds. 

This ſhould be carefully attended to; for the weeds are 
much quicker of growth than the plants of any fort, an 
would ſoon get the ſtart of them, if permitted to Rand, 
and would % much damag e. Therefore let the weeds, 
as ſoon as they appear in he beds, be deſtroyed ; ar at 
leaſt, let them be taken out before they get to any great 


head ; but this muſt be done by a very careful hand: 
5 weeding. | 


— 
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: Waters 


by A | Tat Nurstxry. IApr. 
N 3 A 8 roy . er Watering. FW 74 
Water new plantations of the tenderet kinds of evet- 
„and flowering-ſhrubs, &c, but in particular, thoſe 
which were lately planted out from the ſeed- beds; theſe | 
muſt not be forgotten in dry weather, 

Once a week will be often enough to water an new 
plantations, even in the drieſt feaſon, - and to e that 
are but lately planted; but ſuch as have been planted in 
autumn, or early in the ſpring; will require but very little 
watering. 
+» Cuttings, either of fruit or foreſt- trees, flowering ſhrubs, 
or-evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, or this 
ring. muſt alſo be watered wF and thee, 4 in wy weather. 


| 1 Tranſplanting... 7 * 5005 1 in:: 
4 eee moſt ſorts, ſeedlin Men others, may 
vet be tranſplanted ; but this ſhould e done at the * 
ning of this month. | 
Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars ad cypreſs, and the 
like kinds, will, yet bear removal very well. Likewiſe 
kb phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha; alſo buys; thol- 
lies, and evergreen oaks; caſtiles Ru ee s and 1 0 
other ſorts of evergtechs. . 0 
They ſhould be planted in Wee ; which for 
{mall ſeedlings, may be in rows from ix to ten or twelve 
inches aſunder; but for larger plants, ſet them in rows 
two feet and a half, or a yar diſtance, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches in the row. ni 
As ſoon as they are planted, it will be of much b | 
dg to give a good Waberisg. : to ſettle the earthy about 
their roots. 
bie any deciduous ſhrubs, 2 trees, of (50S bite. 
ſhooting kinds, that require thinning out or tranſplant- 
ing, may alſo ſtill be removed, ee / as early. in 
the month as poſſible, planting the W 
diſtance in the nurſery rows. | 
For the methods of planting all the above k kinds in nur- 
i . en, ſee the former months 
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 New-graftea Tre rees.. 


198 


ende ee trees; the clay is ſometimes apt | 
| to fall off, ot exact, ſo as to i RE: and wet to he 


Where 


grafts. 


a 


and ne — * exurpate mem. 
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Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken entirely 
off, and immediately put on ſome more, that is freſh and 


well wrought. Let this be perfectly well cloſed in ererx 


part, ſo that neither wind nor wet can ente. 

Where there are any ſhoots produced from the flocks, 
below the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe ; for theſe, 
if permitted to grow, would ſtarve the grafts; we; he 
canoes alſo to eradicate all root ſucker s. 


'*  New-budded Trees. 5 8 

Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over, now and 5 
about this time; for thoſe that were budded laſt. ſummer 
will now be, making their Ark, bog, Adee . | 

me attention. 4+ 79 

The firſt ſhoots from the buds are, in ſome ſeaſons, apt | 
to be attacked by inſects or blights ; and theſe, if 
prevented, will hinder the young ſhoots greatly, — 
ſometimes entirely ſpoil them; but by a timely attention, 
the injury may be, in a great meaſure, prevented. Look 
to the ends of the young ſhoots, and where any of their 
leaves are curled up, let ſuch be carefully taken off, for 
they are full of ſmall inſotts. By this practice the un 
may be prevented from ſpreading farther. 


Likewiſe all ſhoots which put out from the lacks: be⸗ 
ſides the bud, muſt be alſo 1 . off conſtantly as they 
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are produced, that the whole efforts of the ſtock may go 


to the ſupport of the * * 


| pies weeds between the rows of young troea(: | 


will now riſe abundantly from ſeed 3 but by p che 


hap 1 cop while young, they may be very _* 
roye e 
Chooſe dry hs always to deſtroy weeds by bes let 
the hoe be th and take the advantage of the weeds 
while they are Tall, and cut them * . WIS the 
ſurface of the ground. 

There is nothing like deftroying weeds in 4 time; 
for when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are con- 
ſtantly very hurtful to all young trees and ſhrubs, and in 


N to thoſe plants which are not far advanced in 


eir growth. Beſides, they appear 1 diſagreeable, 


anner 


— 
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3 n Grafting. 1 le 

Grafting wy ſtill be performed upon u "Fre: trees; but 
it muſt be upon che -lateſt-ſhooting kinds of the different 
forts; and it mult be done the firit week in the month, or 
not at all. | 

Graft hollies, with cuttings of the rariegirdf? Kinds. 
The firſt fortnight in this month is the proper time to per- 
form that work on theſe plants. 

The common plain holly is the proper ſtock to Lg 
the variegated kinds upon; and the doe s for this purpoſe, 
muſt not be leſs than three or four years OVAL eh m the 
ſeed; but thoſe of five and ſix, are very proper for this uſe. 
| Epps "Get ſome good cuttings, or grafts, of the. belt varie- 
| gated kinds; they muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
| th. Let met be bi: 5 . EIA 

to the general met of whip-graftin See Grafting,. 
| rhe Nag of March, 4 1 vt N 0. 
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| Trarching m may a1 be performed now on evergreens, uit 
on any kind of trees or ſhrubs that von deſire to propagate 
that'way. , * 

Thi method of graf grafting is 1 rincipally intended for 
thoſe kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eaſily raiſed 
dy common grafting or 8848 , or from ſeed, layers, 
or cuttings, or by any of the er general methods, | for 
moſt ſorts may be propagated by inarching. 

But this may be practiſed on almoſt any kind of trees 
and ſhrubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way, 
of curioſity or otherwiſe, 

"I evergreen kinds may be inarched any time in this 
month, "but the other ſorts prevent 3 beſt When 
inarched at the beginning. 
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* Tiving tir to the Gree bi P ants. 


7 7 HE green-houſe plants now require a 
of free air, and this ien thould ret: to 


| 5 TRY" | Mott 


open air well, when they are firſt brought forth for the 


ll nd ag. 
. 


moiſture would rot ſome of the very {ucculent kind 
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Moſt of the plants will now. be ſhooting freely; they 
mult not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would 
weaken the ſhoots, and render the plants in general ſo ex- 
tremely tender, that they would not be able to bear the 


ſummer ſeaſon. 11 965 15 8 
Therefore, open the green-houſe windows every morn 
ing, more or leſs, when the air is mild and calm, about 
an hour or two after ſun-riſing, and let them continue open 
till within an hour, or leſs, of the ſan's ſetting; that is, 
if the air continues mild till that time of the evening. 


W Materingg. N 
Water muſt now be duly given to the plants, in general, 
according as they ſtand in need thereof. IL 
The orange and lemon-trees will require. that article 


often. Alſo the myrtles, oleanders, amomum Plinii; and 
ciſtuſes, and all other plants of the woody kinds, will re- 


quire to be frequently refreſhed 'with moderate watet= 
ings. Wang en 
Bat the plants in general muſt be often looked oves, ta” 
ſee where water is wanted; and let all ſuch pots and tubs 
as ſtand in need of it, be properly ſupplied therewith, for 
this is now a very neceſſary article, -'! - 4 000 397 21% 
But in watering the green-houſe plants, let it be given 
to all kinds with moderation, bat eſpecially while they ute 
in the houſe, and particularly the more ſacculent kinds. 
As to the ſucculent plants of this department, ſuch as 
aloes, ſed ums, opuntias, eaphorbiums, craſfulas) &. they 
being naturally replete with humidity, do not require 
much water: giving it only moderately at times, when 


the earth in the pots appears very dry; as too muc 1 


Shifting Plants into larger Pots. rec hs . 1 
Orange, lemon, citron, and myrtle- trees, and any f | | 
other of the green-houſe plants, may fill be ſhifted into 1 
larger pots, where they require it. | 
Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, be brought out 
of the houſe, in a mild day ; -then take them out of the 
pots, or tubs, with the ball of earth entire about their 
roots; and let rhe matted _ decayed roots, on the ont- 
i | ſide 
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fide and bottom of the balls, be neatly pared off, and let 
ſome of the old earth on the outſide be taken away. 6 
Then, having ſome freſh earth ready, let ſome be put 
AAnto the bottom of the new pot or tub; then ſet the tree, 
ewith- its ball, as above prepared, in the middle, and fill 
up the pot or tub with the freſh compoſt, raiſing it quite 
: or the top of the ball an inch and a half deep. 
The tree being thus freſh planted, let the pot or tub be 
bat ely well watered, to ſettle the new earth, cloſe 
about-the ball and roots; then return them to their places 
in the green-houſe, . and water * them moderately, as occa- 
ſion requires. 


Freſb arching the Plants. 


Thoſe plants which are not to be ſhifted this year into 
larger pots, ſhould have a ſmall augment of freſh earth, if 
not done laſt month; by taking ſome of the old earth out of 
the top of their pots, or tubs, to a little depth, and ſome 
freſh. and rich compoſt put in its ſtead, which will refreſh 
them greatly. 
This will be remarkably ſerviceable to orange, lemon, 
nd citron-trees,; and the like, and to all other plants in 
the green · houſe 3 and it ſhouid not be omitted now, if it 
was not done before. 

Let the earth firſt be looſened on the top of the pots, or 
| Ba tug quite to the ſurface of the roots, and take it outs; 
then looſen the earth a little way down, round the ſides, 
and take that out; then fill up the pots or tubs, as before, 
n th dr e and give a little water to ſettle it. 


22 0 Cleaning the Plants. 


Let no e leaves remain on any of the plants; 
but let ſuch as ſoon as they appear, be taken off, for theſe 
make the pane appear unſightly, and are alſo hurtful to 
them. 

Let no weeds grow in the pots or tubs ; keep them free 
from moſs, and let no ſort of litter be ſeen about them. 

Where the leaves of orange and lemon- trees, &c. have 
contracted any fene they muſt now be made ah 
| Get ſome ſoft. water in a pot, and a piece of ſponge; 
dip this in the waters and clean the leaves therewith, one 

| '8 
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by one. By cleaning the ſurface of the leaves, it wall open 
their, neceflary pores, and be ſerviceable to the Whole 


plants, and render them beautiful; and let the myrtles, 


and other ſmall-!eaved kinds, be cleaned Foun duſt, bc. by 
-watering all over their heads. 


Head down Myrtles, Oc. 


Where myrtles, or other hardy green-houſe ſhrubs, 


have ſtraggling or irregular heads, they may now be head- 
ed down, or have the ſtraggling branches pruned to 
ſome regular order; by which means they will put out 
plenty of ſtrong ſhoots nearer the ſtem, and form full and 
regular heads in three months time. 


Let their heads be cut as cloſe as may ſeem neceſſa 


and, after they are cut down, then take a little of the d 


earch, at the top of the pot out, and fill it up with the ſame 
uantity of freſh earth, and give a little water; alſo let 
ths head and ſtem be well watered, to cleanſe them from 
filth. But if the plants require ſhifting into larger pots, 
let them be taken out of their preſent pots, and pare the 
matted roots off, and trim away ſome of the old earth from 
the outſide of the ball; then place the plants 1 in the larger 
pots, and fill up the vacancy with new earth. 
After the above operation, the plants wall ſoon. begin to 
= Trarebing. 392-00. 
Inarch exotics ; this is now the proper time: to , begin to 
perform that method of grafting, on any of the green- 


houſe trees or ſhrubs. 


Orange, lemon, and citron-trees, may be propagated, 
bY that method; alſo pomegranates, and many other 
Orts. 

But the trees raiſed by this method, never make large 
nor handſome plants; therefore it is hardly ever done, but 
on ſuch plants as cannot be eaſily, raiſed any other way, 
except it is done by way of curioſity. 


Some, by way of curioſity, will inarch a branch of an 


orange or lemon- tree, that has young fruit on it, on one 


of the common orange ſtocks, and it will be well united by 


the end of Auguit, and may then be ſeparated from the 
and there will be a new tree with fruit on 


mother nd 
it, raiſe 


in the ſpace of four or kve months time. See 
Grafting. 


L 2 Propagating 
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Propagating by Seeds, Cuttings, Cc. 

May ſtill ſow ſeeds of any of the exotics of this depart- 

ment, which ſucceed by this method of propagation ; 
generally giving them the aid of a hot-bed, e.ther that of 
tanners bark or hot dung, as ſhall be convenient, and 
defended under frames and lights. 

Sow alfo, where required, the kernels of oranges, 
lemons, and citrons, to raiſe: ſtocks, on which to inocv- 
late the cultivated ſorts of each of theſe trees. See the 


method adviſed laſt month. 


Propagate various ſorts of green-houſe lomo, by cut- 
tings, layers, and ſuckers; and if the cuttings particu- 


larly, are potted, and placed in a bark-bed, in the ſtove 
or elſewhere, it will greatly facilitate their rooting. 


The Hor-Hous k. 
Pine-afple Plants; 


HE pine-apple plants now demand daily attend- 
ance ; they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and 
they muſt alſo have freſh air in warm ſunny days. 

But, in the firſt place, it will now be.neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that if there was no freſh tan added to the bark · bed 
the former month, it muſt now be done, in the firſt week 
in this month. 

Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now 
for this purpole, as mentioned in the former month, for 
that uſe, which 1s about one third of what the pit will 
contain. 

This being A let all the pots in the bark- bed be 
taken up; then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, 
at the top and ſides of the bed, as the new parcel will make 
good, allowing it to rife an inch or two above the top of 
_ the pit, taking this decayed bark quite away; then throw 
in the new tan, and, with a fork, let the old bark which 
remains in the bed, and the new, be well worked up and 
maxed together. 

The new tan being all in, and properly worked up with 
the old, let the ſurface be levelled, and then immediately 


plunge 
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plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt 
and talleſt plants i in the back row, and ſo gradually down 
to the loweſt in front. 

But where new tan was added the lat month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now: for if the new 
and old bark was then properly worked up and mixed to- 
gether, it will now be in excellent order. 


Watering the Pines. 


Water'muſt now be given to theſe plants pretty offi; | 
provided there is a good heat in the bark, for the pots 
in general ſhould be kept in a moderate degree of moift-. 
nets. - 
Frequent and light waterings muſt now be the prafiice, 
which will be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particularly to 
the fruiting plants. Where the heat is good, and the 
weather tolerably warm, the pots will require moderate 
refreſhment, every four or five 1 or a week, as 23 
ſhall ſee neceſſaryß. a 


Aamitting Air into the Hot. 405 


Freſh air is another very neceſſary article ; this ſhonld 
be admitted to the pine apple, and other plants i in the hot- 
houſe, every fme-any: 

Every warm funny day, when little wind 1s ning, 
let ſome of the glaſſes or lights be opened a little way, to 
let in freſn air; but this maſt not be done before nine or 


ten o'clock in the morning, or, at leaſt, till the ſun has 


ſufficiently warmed the ineloſed air of the houſe. 
Remember to ſhut the glaſſes eloſe again, in good time; 7 
in the afternoon, while the air within the houte is in a 


proper degree of warmth. bs" t e 


Succeſſion of Pine- 1 5 


The pine- plants in the ſucceſſion-houſe, or pit, which 
are to bear fruit next year, muſt now be fred into | 
larger pots. MII 

The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of Pk largeſt ze; 
thoſe ſizes called 1 A -fours will be large cnouyy for che 


preſent, -- 


Having the _ and ſome freſh compoſt ready, let ths 
plants be taken up out of the bark-bed, and immediately 
proceed to ſhifting them. Turn the plants out of their 

L 3 preſent 
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preſent pots, dee ka if you can, the hall of earth en- 
tire; then having put ſome freſh earth, into the bottom of 
the new pot, place the plant therein immediately, with 
all its ball entire, as ahove, and fill up the ok wich the 
new compoſt, _ 
But, in ſhifting theſe plants, it 1s roper to e 
that where any of the plants are in a Prop condition, or . 
are inſeſted with inſects, or appear to have bad roots, it 
wall in fuch caſes be. proper to clear away all the old ear h 
from the roots of the plants; and trim the roots or fibres 
pretty cloſe, and alſo pare the bottom of the main root, 
and ſtrip off ſome of the lower leaves, then immediately 
plant it in new earth. 

When the plants are all ſhifted, they muſt be immedi- 
arely ſet into the bark- bed again. But the bark muſt firſt be 
well ürred up, and near one third part of new tan added, 
in the manner as above mentioned, ſor the fruiting plants, 
working the old and new very well together; then ſet in 


the pots, plunging them to their rims at proper diſtances, 
in the order before obſerved. 


This work. ſhould- be done in fine weather, and the 
whole, if poſſible, completed in the fame day 
Refreſh the plants after this often, with moderate water- 

ings, juſt to keep the earth in the pots alittle. maiſt. 

. Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen 
the plants, and make them healthy and beautiful. 

The plants are to remain in the above pots till the end 
of July, or ſome time in Auguſt, and then to be removed 


for the laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. See 
the work of thoſe months. 


Management of the young Pine- apple Plants. 


_ Where the crowns and ſuckers of the laſt year's pines, 
have filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let them, fame 

time this month, be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger. 0 
Shake them carefully out of the pots, with the balls e en» 
tire, and place them directly into the new pots; and fill 
them up with freſh earth, and give a little water; then ſtir 
up the bark, and add a quantity of new, as anove. ; vad 

| Aae the Mm to their rims. | 
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Management of tender Plants in general in the Stowe. 
In ſome pine-houſes, or ſtoves, there being, beſides ' 
the pines, many other curious and tender exotic plants: 
theſe muſt alſo have their are of attention. 1 
Where any of theſe plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, filling up the pots with 
new earth. Then, if there be room in the bark-bed, let 
the pots be immediately plunged to their rims therein; 
and by the aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the 
plants wiil ſend out roots very freely into the ſreſh earth; 
which will give them ſtrength, and make them healthy, 
and of a lively colour. | 5 
Water muſt alſo be given to theſe plants at times; 
ſome forts will require it pretty often. The coffee- tree, 
? and all the woody kinds, ſhould be refreſhed with mode- 
1 rate quantines of water, every three or four days, at leaſt, 
py for they will require it ſo often. The ſucculent kinds do 
| not require much water, though a little now and then will _ 
do them good; but let this be given very ſparingly, for 
> too much moiſture is apt to rot tneſe kinds of plants. 
Where the coffee-tree, and the like kind of plants, have 
contracted duſt or other filth, let it be cleaned oft. 
There is nothing more prejudicial to tender plants con- 
fined in this department, than to ſuffer duſt to remain on 
them; for it cloſes up thoſe ſmall pores which are neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve the health, and promote the growth of the 
lants. Therefore, when any ſort of foulneſs appears, 
et it be immediately cleaned off. irren 


Propagating Stove Exotics. RP FEA 


. 


Now propagate various forts of the exotics of this con- 
ſervatory, either by cuttings; layers, and ſuckers, ac- 
cording to the nature of the different kinds; placing them 
in pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed, which will 
promote their rooting freely in a ſhort tim. 

Likewiſe ſow — of any kinds of hot-houſe plants, 
raiſed by that method; ſowing them in pots, and plunge 
theſe in the bark- bet. 23: 4008 ee en 

Alſo in the hot-houſe, may expeditiouſly ſtrike cuttings; 
both of many ſorts of green-houſe plants, as myrtles, Cc 
Likewiſe of any curious ſhrubs of che open ground, 
plunging the pots in the bark- bed. * e 
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i Melons. 8 
TELON plants ſtill require particular care; thoſe 
M which are under hand or bell-glaſſes, as well as 
aoſe in frames. e 96 
Ihe early plants in frames will now ſhew fruit plenti- 
fully, and ſome will be ſet and ſwelling; therefore, in 
order to procure a ſufficient quantity of thoſe fruit for a 
full crop, the plants muſt, at this time, have all the 
alliſtance that is in the power of art to give them. a 
One principal thing to be obſerved is, to preſerve a 
proper degree of heat in the beds, by occaſional linings of 
hot dung, while the fruit is about ſetting, and for © 
time after; for a kindly warmth is neceſſary to promote the 
ſwelling of the fruit after they are ſet; for it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that although there be often very warm days in 
this month, yet there are often cold nights, which make 
it ſo neceſſary to preſerve a due heat in theſe beds; for if 
the weather ſhould prove cold, and at the fame time there 
is but little warmth in the beds, the melons will not ſet 
nor ſwell. kindly, but moſt of them will turn yellow and go 
off. Therefore, when it is perceived that the beds have 
much declined in their heat, immediately apply a lining 
of well prepared hot dung to one, or to both ſides of the 
bed, according as there may be occaſion. | 
The advantage of adding the above frefh lining to ſuch 
beds as are much decayed in their heat, will ſoon evidently 
appear in the growth of the plants and fruit. hs 
Freſh air muſt be admitted to the plants every day, 
when the weather is calm and mild; for this will ſtrengthen 
them, and promote the ſetting and free ſwelling of the 
fruit. This article of air muſt be admitted to the plants, 
by raiſing the upper ends of the lights with props, gradu- ' 
ally, two, three, or four fingers breadth; in height, ac- 
cording as the warmneſs of the day increaſes, or requires; 
and ſhut them down cloſe again about four or five in the 
evening, or ſooner, if the weather ſhould change cold or 


prove windy, The 
1 5 E 
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The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all 
this month. Let the mats be thrown over them; a little 
before ſun-ſet, or ſoon after in the evening ; but when the- 
air is cold, they may be thrown over about an hour fooner. 

About fix or ſeven in the morning, let che mats be. 
taken off; or when it is a warm ſunny morning, they may 
be uncovered as ſoon as the ſun reaches the glaſſes, for the 
plants ſhould not be kept too n in darkneſs, light being, 
very eſſential to their grow 

Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plants 
in frames, for they will req uire a little now and then, pro- 
vided there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather be 
tolerably warm and ſunny. Let this artiele be given very 
moderately, and not too often, for too much moiſture 
would chill the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting. 
Once in a week or ten days will be often enough to water 
them; and the value of two pots of water to a throe-lghs . 
frame will be ſufficient. 

Chooſe always a moderately warm day to water them 
and about eight er nine in the morning, or three or four in 
the aſternoon, are now the beſt times in the day to do that 
work. Shut down the lights immediately after watering z _ 
and, if the ſun ſhines, throw a mat oyer for half an hour, 
then take it off again. Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, 
to let as little as poſlible touch the fruit - are about 
ſetting, or newly ſet, and do not L too much water 
near the head, or main ſtem of the plant. 

In very hot ſunny days, it will be adviſcable to ſhade the- 
plants from the ſun, for two or three hours, during 1 3 
herceſt heat; but this ſhould be particularly practiſed when 
there is but a ſhallow depth of earth on the beds, or when 
the leaves of the plants 8 Let ſome thin mats, 
or a little looſe hay, &c {pread over the glaſſes, in 
theſe days, about eleven dach, and taken off again 
about two. 

Where the plants lie very near the glaſſes, it will de 
neceſſary to raiſe the frame from about three to ſix inches; 
this is done by placing bricks, or ſquare pieces of wood, 
under each corner of the fr frame. 

According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place a piece of 
tile under each, for this will preſerve them. from the damp 
of the earth of the bed. . wort | 
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. Af. lows 10 be b, 3 Feld, je Bell 4. Hand glaſs and 
: oiled Paper frames. 


191 


Finiſh king the hot- bed ridges, to piust the akin 
upon, which are to be covered with bell or hand-glaſſes, 
or with frames covered with oiled paper; for which ſee 
the work of June. The plants for this purpoſe being 
raifed from a ſowing in March, or beginning of laſt month, 
will be now of a proper ſize for final ria lain 3 into 
the above hot-beds, which, if poſſible, ſnould be com - 
pleted in the firſt or ſecond week of this mont. '& 

Theſe ridges muſt be made of the very beſt hot ſtable 
dung; preparing it firſt, as directed in the two former 
months, for other hot-beds. And they may now be made, 
either in trenches, three or four feet wide, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep, or on level ground; but by making 
them moſtly above ground, it will afford an opportunity 
of adding a lining to recruit the heat when it declines : 
however, in either method, let the hot-bed ridges be made 
a yard wide at leaſt, though four feet will be more eligi- 
ble, full two feet, or thirty inches thick; and where two or 
more ridges are to be made, and they are moſtly above 

ground, allow the ſpace of four feet between ridge aud 
ridge The ſaid ſpace or alleys being filled with dung 

earth, in about a month or five weeks after, wall 
greatly aſſiſt the ſetting of the fruit. 

The ridges being made, get ſome good r 1 00 if 
this: be loamy and mixed up with one fourth part of very 
rotten dung, it will be the better for this purpoſe; but in 
default of loam, any rich earth will do. The earth is not 
to be ſifted, but very well broken, and mixed together 
with the ſpade, and then laid not leſs than ten inches 
thick; all over the top of the ridge. | 
Then mark out the holes for the plants, allowing the 
diſtance of four feet between hole and hole; and ſet a bell 
or hand-glaſs over each, and keep them cloſe dow till the 
earth under them is warm, and then bring in the plants. 
If the plants are now in pots, turn them carefully out, 
with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the earth 
where each glaſs ſtands; um one pot of plants, with the 
ball, into each hole: cloſe the earth very well about the 
ball, and alſo about the ſtems of the plants; give every 
hole a little water, and immediately put on the glaſſes. ; 

- Shace 
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Shade the plants from the ſun, for the firſt two or three 
days, from ut eight to four o' clock; but, After that, 
let them have more and more ſun every day, till n are 
able to bear it fully without flaggin g 0147 

Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the 
warmeſt ſide of the glaſſes, but keep them ſhut cloſe down 
every night. The glaſſes muſt alſo be deen night, 
all this month, with mats. 

Thoſe plants, now planted out, will daa ripe ues 

ſome about the end of july; but the Printipal crop will 155 
in Auguſt and September. 

When any of the melon plants have filled the bell « or 
-hand-glaſſes, the vines mult then have l:berty to run from 
under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before the 
latter end of the month, or beginning or middle of next. 

If therefore, about the laſt week in this month, the 
plants have advanced, ſo as they cannot be contained within 
the glaſſes, they ſhould be trained out; provided however 
the ſeaſon is become warm, dry, and ſettled}, not elſe - 
railing each glaſs upon three props, about: wwe inches and 
a half high, and let the ends of the vines be laid out at re- 
gular diſtances, and peg them down; being careful to 
cover the ridges de night, and in all bad weather, yg 
good mats. 

But when the vines of theſe plants are trained from un- 
der the hand-glaſſes, it would be of great advantage to. 
place oiled paper- frames over the beds, previoufly remov- 
ing the hand-glaſſes; theſe frames remaining conſtantly 
night and day, and they admitting the light and heat of 


the ſun ene wilt youre mol beneficial e 
oy: A | 
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Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfection 
of bearing; they muſt therefore be carefully attended. 
Still ſupport a moderate heat in the beds by the applica- 


tion of linings of hot dung, &c. where neceſſary. See the 
two laſt months. 


Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with 
moderate waterings ; this is x moſt needful aſſiſtance, and 
muſt not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not 


leſs. than twice a week, in a morning, before nine, or 


about three or four o clock in the afternoon, is the beſt | 


time of the-day to water theſe plants at this feaſon. 
L 6 The 
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The plants muſt alſo be allowed a great ſhare of free air, 
every mild day, for the ſun has /now great power; and if 


the glaſſes were to be kept too cloſe, it would deſtroy the 


plants. Therefore raiſe the upper end of the lights every 
warm ſunny morning, about ſeven, eight, or nine o'clock, 
according to the temperature of the weather; and accord - 
ing as the heat of the day increaſes, continue raiſing the glaſſes 
a proportionable height from one to two or three inches. 
The lights muſt be ſhut cloſe down every evening, about 


five or ſix o'clock; but in cold evenings ſhut them down 


an hour or two ſooner. _ 

Shade the plants from the fun in very hot furry: days. 
The time to do this is from eleven to two o'clock. 

Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe to the plants, it wilt 
now. be adviſeable to allow them a larger ſpace of room, by 
railing the frame five or fix inches at bottom, the plants 
will then be able to ſtand the ſun with leſs danger of 
ſcorching their leaves, and parching up their roots.” Con- 
tinue covering the glaſſes. every night with mats all this 
month, generally covering up towards ee a: and 
uncover ſoon after its riſing 1 in the morning. 


Cucumberi to be planted under Hand or Bull:-glaffes. 


Cucumbers may now be planted out on. hot · bed er 
under hand or bell-glaſſes. 

The plants being raiſed for this purpoſe, in March or 
laſt month, ſhould be planted out the beginning and mid- 
dle of this, and they will begin to bear about the begin- 
ning, or towards the middle of June, and will continue 
bearing till the cold weather deſtroys the plants. 

The hot-beds or ridges for this purpoſe, muſt be made” 
of good hot dung, as formerly cbſerved ; and may be made 
the greateſt part within the ground, as they will not re- 
quire to be lined. Chooſe for this purpoſe a rich ſpot of 
ground; there dig a trench, a yard wide, and-fifteen or 


_ eighteen inches deep; laying the earth that comes out 


neatly all along the ſide of the trench. Fill this trench: 


with freſh hot dung, and raiſe it not leſs than from ſix to 


eight, ten, or twelve inches above the ſurface of the 
ground; for the bed ſhould be, at leaſt, two feet thick of · 
dung, if made the beginaing or. middle of the month, nor 
indeed ſhould it be much leſs than that at the latter end 
thereof, Then cover the bed with the earth that was thrown” 
out of the trench, nine inches thick over the top . the 
ung; 
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dung; levelling the reſt of the earth cloſe along each ſide of 
the bed, correſponding with that at top; the whole forming 
the bed like a ſort of ridge; hence hot- beds of this ſort are 
often called ridges. This done, then mark out the places for 
the plants exactly along the middle of the bed, at three 
feet fix inches from one an other. Dire&ly cover each place 
with a hand-glaſs, and in a day or two the dung will have 
warmed the earth, ready for the reception of the plants. 
Plant under each glaſs three or four good plants, and 
give them a little water; then let the glaſſes be immedi- 
ately put on, and ſhade the plants from the ſun till they 
have got root. | 7 BT Fe | 
Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm and 
mild, by tilting the warmeſt fide of the glaſſes; and let 
them now and then be refreſhed with moderate waterings. 
They muſt be covered every night with mats, until 
the middle of June. "Riv | 
But where 'good plants cannot be readily procured to 
plant in the above beds, let ſome good ſeed be put in ear] 
in the month; the plants will ſoon come up, and wi 
come into bearing at a very en time in june and july. 
The hot- bed being made as above directed, mark out the 
holes for the ſeed, juſt three feet and a half aſunder ; make 
the holes in form of a ſhallow baſon, about an inch and a 
half deep, and each about nine or ten inches over. In the 
middle of each of theſe holes, ſow eight or nine 
ſeeds; cover them near half an inch deep with earth, and 
then put on the bell or hand- glaſſes. Aﬀer the plants 
have been up about ten or twelve days, they muſt be thin- 
ned, leaving only four of the ſtrongeſt plants in each hole; 
and at the fame time draw ſome earth up about their ſhanks, 
and give a little water to ſettle the earth cloſe to them 
again. Ws 
"If theſe ſeeds are ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in 
May, the plants will, if properly managed after they are 
come up, begin to bear ſome fruit in the third or fourth 
week in June. ED CoA) 
The proper ſorts of cucumbers, either in plants or ſeeds, 
for the above beds, are the long green prickly, as being the 
greateſt bearers ; though for variety, may plant or ſow 
other ſorts; as the long green Turkey, and the white Tur- 
key, both of which produce fruit from about ten or twelve 
ta exghteen inches long, but are very indifferent bearers. 


Cucumbers 
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1991  Cucembers to pickle. © NIE 11 
_ © Sow. cucumbers for pickling : theſe are to be ſown in 
the natural ground; not however till the laſt week in this 
month. But if the ſeaſon be cold, or very wet, it would 
5 proper to defer putting in the ſeed till che firſt week in 
Ne, | | 
Prepare for theſe ſeeds a piece af rich free ground, and 
divide it into beds of five or ſix feet wide ; allowing twelve 
inches between bed and bed for an alley ; then mark out the 
holes for the ſeed, exactly along the middle of each bed, 
allowing three feet and a halt between hole and hole. 
Dig the places for the holes, breaking the earth well with 
the ſpade: and form them with the hand like a ſhallow 
baſon, about an inch and a half deep, and ten or twelve 
inches over; and ſow in the middle of each hole eight or ten 
ſeeds, covering them near half an inch deep with earth. 
After the ſeed is ſown, if the weather ſhould prove hot 
and 'dry, it will be proper to ſprinkle the holes a little 
with water; but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt 
enough to moiſten the earth a little, for too much moiſture 
would rot the ſeed ; but when the ſecd is germinated, and 
the young plants coming up, give water freely in dry 
warm weather, | 1 | EY 
When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, 
they mult be thinned ; and leave no more than five or fix 
of the beſt plants in every hole. : 
When a perſon is ſtraightened for room, he may ſow the 
pickling cucumbers between the rows of early cauliflowers, 
or the like, allowing the ſame diſtance as above; and the 
cauliflowers will be moſtly all gone, by that time che cu- 
cumber plants begin to puſh the runners. 
In ſowing picklers, it is the practice in cold wet ſeaſons, 
with many of the London gardeners, to ſow the ſeed on 
a ſlight hot-bed : and when the plants have been up about 
a week, or ten days, to tranſplant them. The method is 
this; get ſome new horſe-dung, and make a hat-bed about 
a yard or four feet wide, and eighteen inches thick, the 
length to be in proportion to the quantity of plants you 
would raiſe. As ſoon as the bed is made, lay on about 
three inches depth of earth; then either with a thick blunt- 
ended dibble, or with your fingers contracted, make holes 
about an inch wide, and half an inch, or near an inch 
deep, and about an inch and a half aſunder, dap 
4 eight 
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eight or ten ſeeds in each hole, and cover them in; this is 


called dotting them in: or inſtead of this, you may draw 
drills acroſs the bed; the ſeed is to be ſown in the drills, 
obſerving to ſow them quite thick, and in cluſters, at leaſt 
eight or, ten good ſeeds in each cluſter; put the ſeeds fo 
cloſe together in each cluſter, as to almoſt touch, and 
cover them near half an inch deep with earth; allow a 
clear ſpace in each drill of about an inch between each 
patch or cluſter of ſeed, and let the drills be two inches 
aſunder: by thus ſowing the feed in eluſters or patches, 
the plants will alſo riſe fo for tranſplantation; obſerving 
to coyer the bed with mats on nights, and all bad wea- 
ther; and when the plants have been come up ſix, eight, 
or ten days, and ſhew the rough leaves in the centre, 
it is proper to plant them out, if the weather is ſettled; 


taking them up in cluſters as they grow, with the earth 


about their roots, and in that manner let them be planted 
in the places where they are to remain; 2 one bunch 
of plants to a hole, and giving them immediately ſome 
water; they will quickly ſtrike root without hardly feeling 
their removal, and will require no further care at this time 
than a little water now and then, provided it be dry wea- 
ther, for they will grow away freely without flagging. 
This, in a bad feafon, is a very good method, and 
worthy to bé pur in price... ET 
Plaut and Sow Gourds and Pumbins. 


Plant out from the hot-bed the gourds and pumkins 
which were fown in April; it may be done any time to- 
wards the middle or latter end of this mont. 
Some of them may be planted out in the common 
ground, in a warm ſituation, about the middle of this 
month, when the weather is ſettled in warm; they will 
grow freely, and produce ripe fruit in Auguſt ;' and the 
common pamkin is often ſowed or planted upon old dung- 


hills, where they will .fpread wonderfully, and produce 


many large fruit. 


But it. you deſire to have any of the curious forts in 
fruit ſooner than common, you ſhould,” in the beginning 
of the month, plant ſome out upon holes of hot-dung, 
under hand or bell glafies, or other: occaſional ſhelter: 
make ſome holes two or three feet wide, and about a 
ſpade deep, in the places where the plants are to produce 
their fruit, filling the holes with a barrowful or two of 
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new horſe- dung, covering that eight inches deep with 
earth, and ſo plant your gourds, &c. or ſow the ſeeds, 
and cover them with the above glaſſes, or with oiled paper 
frames, Kc. till they begin to run; then may diſcon- 
tinue the ſhelters. 
However, in default of dung or glaſſes, for holeing, 
them out as above, plant the. more curious forts of the, 
gourd. kinds, in the full ground, in a warm ſituation, as 
aforeſaid, towards the middle of this month, when ſettled. 
warm weather, and the n &c. may be planted any 
where. : 
Obſerve to plant the orange, and other ſmall gourds, 
near to a wall, or other fence; and when the plants begin 


to ran, let che vines, or runners, be neatly trained, and. 


faſtened up cloſe to the wall, pales, &c. Where this is 
practiſed, the plants, together with the fruit, will make 
an agreeable, appearance, in the months of July, . 
and September. 

Theſe plants may alſo be ſupported with ſtakes; that i is, 
when the plants begin to run, let a tall firm ſtake be fixed. 
in the ground near each plant; and, acgording as their 
vines .advance in length, let them be trained up nn 
round the ſtakes. 

But the pumkins, and large kind of gourds, ſhould be 
planted out in an open ſpot, or upon dung-hills, ſetting 
them eight or ten feet from one another, and muſt be- 
ſuffered to run upon the ſurface of the ground, where, if 
they have room, they will extend a great way. 

The ſeed of gouris and pumkins may till be ſown. in 
the firſt or ſecond week, or any time in the month, 

The ſeeds may now be ſowed either at once in the fall | 
ground, or upon holes of hot dung, to remain; or in a 
hot-bed for tranſplantation, which will bring the plants on - 
much forwarder; and may be ſowed in one of the cu- 
cumber hot-beds already made, or upon holes of hot dung 
under hand-glaſſes, as in laſt month; and when the plants 
have got rough leaves, one, two or three inches broad, 
they ſhould be planted out into the open ground. 1 | 

But ſuch perſons as, for want of hot-dung, &c. are 
neceſſitated to ſow them in the common ground, ſhould . 
tow them in the places where they are to remain. 


Kidney 
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* rey Beans. 


"Now plant a full cropof kidney-beans, to ſucceed thoſe 
planted in April, 

Any of the dwarf kindh of theſe 3 may Aill be 
planted; but the beſt and moſt, profitable for this planta- 
tion are the ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea, and Canterbury 
white dwarfs. 

Draw drills for them an inch deep, and thirty inches 
afunder ; place the beans in the drills, about three inches 
apart; draw the earth evenly. over them, and, when all 
are planted, let the furface be lightly raked ſmooth; -- 

Plant alſo, where nid, any of the: running kinds 
of kidney beans. | | 

Moft of theſe forts are exceeding 1 for the ſer- 
vice of a family, for they are ſurpriſing great bearers; 
bat, in particular, the ſcarlet- flowering bean ; and there 
is a variety of this, that differs from it only in colour, 
which is white, and whoſe flowers are alſo White; but is + 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſcarlet, neither in man- 
ner of growth, nor mode of bearing; and both the va- 
rieties are very: proper for this plantation : the large White 
Dutch running kinds are alſo ver- proper to plant now. 
Thzheſe, and all the running or climbing forts of kidney- 
bens; muſt be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds; fo that the drills for theſe large 525 muſt be opened 

at thiree feet fix inches diſtance from one another, at leaſt, 
but four feet will not be too much, and about an inch and 
a half deep. -b 

Place the VHS in the drills three or four inches aſunder, d 
and cover them equally with earth, about an inch and a 
half deep. 

When the plants are come up, and begin to puſh their 
runners, then let ſome tall fticks, or poles, be placed to 
each row, for the plants to climb upon. The runners will 
ſoon catch hold, and will twine themſeves naturally round 
the ſticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, pro- 
vided the poles or ſticks be ſo high; or if any are planted ; 
in a row cloſe a 9 a wall, or any high fence or build- 
ing, may ſuſpend ſtrong packthread from above, ſix inches 
diſtance, faſtened tight at both ends, the runners of the 
beans will readily aſcend round the ſtrings. ; 

The advantage of planting theſe running kinds i is very 

great; 


— 
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great; for thoſe that are now planted, will, aſter they 
— continue bearing till the cold weather deſtroys the 

ants; © © | KEE 9275 4 

But it hould be obferved that where there are not the 
convenience of ſticks or poles for theſe plants to climb up 
upon, they will not ſucceed; and where that is the caſe, 
it will be beſt to plant none but the dwarf kinds. 


| Capficums for Pickling. 5 5 
The capficums for pickling, which were ſown in March 
or April, ſhould now be planted out ; but this ſhould be 
done in moiſt weather. a 
Theſe plants being raiſed in a hot-bed, are ſomewhat 
tender, therefore muſt not be planted out too ſoon; but 
this may be done any time in che third or fourth week of 
the month, if ſettled warm weather. | | 

Dig a ſpot of rich ground for their reception, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth ; then put in the plants by line, a foot 
aſunder every way, and water them. | BY 

5 Lowe-apples for Soups, Qc. 
Plant out tomatos, or love-apples, from the hot-bed 
where they are raiſed. About the middle or latter end of 
the month is the proper time to remove them into the full air. 
. Theſe plants being trailers, and very luxuriant and 
rambling in their growth, muſt therefore be planted 
cloſe to a wall, pales, or eſpaliers; and when they begin 
to branch out, muſt be trained, and nailed to the walls or 
pales, in the manner of a wall-tree, or may be trained to 
ſtrong ſtakes. 3 * Pt AD 

Obſerve, they muſt be planted againſt a ſouth wall, or 
other ſouth fence ; for if they were to be planted in the 
ſhade, the fruit would not ripen. [The vacant ſpaces be- 
tween wall-trees would ſuit them well. 8 

One ſtout plant in a place is ſufficient. Water them as 
ſoon as they are planted, and ſhade them from the ſun till 
they have taken root; and a little ſhelter in cold nights, 
for the firſt fortnight, would be very ſerviceable. 


| Aſparagus, GIN | 1 
- Aſparagus will now be fit to cut for uſe. 

In cutting the buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſhould 
be obſerved, that, when they are from about two or three 
to four or five, or at moſt ſix inches in height, they _—_ | 

. a . 


— 
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be gathered; but thoſe about three or four inches high | 
are in prime order; when permitted to run much higher, 
the top of the bud opens, and the ſhoot does not eat fo 
well as thoſe that are cut when the head is quite cloſe, 
When you cut them, be careful to thruſt your knife 
dow cloſe by the fide of the ſhoots you intend to cut, wy 
you wound or deſtroy any young buds that are comin | 
and do not yet appear; cutting the ſhoots off about 2 
or four inches within the ground. 


Let the beds of theſe plants be now cleaned, for ſeed. 
weeds will nov: rife very thick on them. 
Taking, therefore, opportunity of a dry dap, and with 


a ſmall hand hoe cut up all weeds clean within the ſur- 
face, and they will foon all die. 


Tran plant, ng Karle : 


In moiſt weather, tranſplant. coſs lettuce, and other 
kinds, which were ſown the two former months. ; 

| Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants in a free open fitaa- 
tion, or ſuch that is nat mych incumbered with trees, &c. 
which would draw the plants up flender without formin 
good hearts; dig the ground neatly one ſpade. deep; an 
rake the ſurface ſmooth; then put in the plants in rows, 
ten or twelve inches enix nh and allow the ſame diſtance 
between plant and plant in each row, and give ſome water 
to ſettle the earth about their roots. 


Repeat the waterings as there Wet be occaſion, tl the 
plants have taken root. 


Sow 1 Aa ; is 


* 
Sow leuce-fecd ; this ſhould be done at two or thres | 

different times this month, that there may be wann 

ſupply of ſuch plants as are good. 

The coſs, Sileſia, and admirable cabbage-lettuce; are 

the proper kinds to ſow now; the brown Dutch, and As 

the other kinds, will alſo ſucceed. 

An open ſituation muſt be choſen to ſow theſe ſleds} in, 

and where the ground is light and rich ; ſow each ſort ſe- 

parate, and rake them in light and evenly. 

The beds wherein theſe ſeeds are ſown, muſt be often 
refreſhed with water, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
1 promote a free 2 both in the ſeed. and youy 
PU ooo ooo 
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ny 21 Small Sallading. 


How ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and other mall 
fallad feeds often. 

Where a conſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall 8 are want- 
ed, there ſhould be ſome ſeed of each fort Pat into the 
ground, once every 1x or ſeven days. 

Obſerve, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is pro- 
per to ſow thefe ſeeds now on a ſomewhat ſhady border. 
Draw fhallow drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein tolerably 
thick, and cover them lightly with earth. In dry w Wea- 
ther give them a moderate watering every other day. 


Spi nach. 


Spinach may yet be Gant: and it will ſucceed tolerably 
well, if ſowed in an open ſituation. 

In ſome places this plant is required all ſummer ; where 
this is the cafe, there ſhould be ſome ſeed ſown every 
twelye or fourteen days. Sow it moderately thin, tread it 
well down, and rake it evenly into the ground. 

Hoe and thin the ſpinach which was ſown the former 
month, Cut down all the weeds, and leave the Fate | 
about four or r five inches aſunder. 

1 Nurnenss. 35:11 

Sow more turneps, they will come in at a Gas ſeafon 4. 
that i is, they will be fit to draw for the table by the mid- 
dle or latter end of July; but will be in excellent order 
by the beginning of Auguſt, and will continue good a 
9 time. 

This ſeed muſt not be fown in dry hot weather; for if 

it is, all the labour will be loſt; but when the weather is 
—.— or there is a fair proſpect of ite being ſo, then 
is the right time to ſow this ſmall ſeed. 

Sow it in open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpars ſeed, 
in moderation, but ſow it as equally as poſſible; tread it 
evenly down, and rake in with the ſame care. 

Hoe and thin the turneps which were fown the former 
month ; ; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regular- 
2 allowing ſeven or eight inches between plant and 
Plant. 

This work of thinning ſhould always be performed, 
when the rough leaves are about the breadth of a mai $ 
thomb. 

Carr ats 


- 
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| Carrats and Parſneps. 


Carrots and parſneps will now be advancing faſt in their 
growth, and they ſhould be properly encouraged ; clear 
them from weeds, and thin the plants out to due diſ- 
tances. 

This — may be 4008 either by hand or hoe; thoſe 
that can uſe the ſmall hoe, will find' it the moſt expedi- 
tious method of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and 
beſides, by looſening the ſurface of the ground with the 
hoe, it will greatly promote the free growth of the plants. 


However, at any rate, let theſe plants be cleaned, and 


thinned out at proper diſtances, that they may have full 
liberty to grow at top and ſwell at bottom. Thin them 
out, therefore, the general crops, to about ſix or ſeven 
inches diſtance at leaſt, and cut down all weeds. There 
is nothing like allowing theſe plants room enough, for 
then their roots will be large, long, and ſtraight; the 
parſneps in particular, if thinned to ten or twelve inches 
diſtance, the roots will ſwell conſiderably large, and at · 
tain their utmoſt perfection. 

Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be 
drawn gradually for the table while young, need not be 
thinned at firſt to more than four or five inches diſtance ; 
as by a gradual thinning out the larger,, * uſe, tlis Teſt 
will gain more and more room daily. 

But the main crops of carrots that you intend ſhall re- 
main to grow col ful ſize, ſhould'be thinned to the proper 
diſtance at once, ſetting them out full-fix or ſeven inch 
apart at leaſt; but if eight or ten inches every way. aſun- 
der, the better. b 


— 


Soabing C. arrots, 


Carrot-ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; it will 
grow freely, and the plants will come up ſoon, and they 
will be ready to draw for the table by the latter end of 
July, or ſoon in Auguſt, and continue in fine e all 

the autumn ſeaſon. | 


Onions. 


The crops of onions ſhould, towards the middle or lat- 
ter end of this month, be perfectly well cleared from 
ee and the lants, when three or fcur inches high, 


ſhould : 
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ſhou'd be thinned, leaving them three or four inches aſun- 
der, or thereabouts. Take good care to e the ae 
lauts. [24:3 V4; 
5 This work. may either by 3 by hakid; or wick 
the ſmall hoe; the latter is the quickeſt method, and by 
ſtirring the ground with the hoe, it is of great ſervice to 
the growth of the plants. Obferving to thin them out to 
about four inches diſtance, not ee _— two — 
cloſe together. 

But where a ſupply of young onions are wanted fr 
thinning out by degrees for ſallads, or other uſes, there 
ſhould , a crop ſet apart, and reſerved unthinned for 
that purpoſe; but obſerving to thin them regularly as you 


draw them for uſe, leaving the moſt ner plants to 
ſtand to bulb. | 


_ Hamtburgh Parſley, Scoxonera, and Sal/afy.. INNS 
The Hamburgh or large-rooted parſley, ſcorzonera, 
and ſalſafy, muit-now be carefully cleaned ; and the 
plants ſhould be thinned, or hoed out, to proper diftances, 
that their roots may have room to ſwell. Leave theſe 
2 about ſix or Kurt inches diſtance from one ano- 

er. 
IT he ſeeds of Cana and ſalſafy ſhould now be 9 
for the winter crop. Sow them in the firſt or ſecond week 
of this month, in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſepa- 
rate, and rake them in 3 

Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run up for 
ſeed, before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that 
are iy now. will not run, and their roots will be in ex- 
cellent order for the table by Michaelmas, and continue 
good till ſpring following. 


Savoys and c s 


Tranſplant cabbage and Savoy plants for autumn and 
winter uſe, 

Theſe may be planted between rows of early li 
flowers, or between wide rows of garden beans, or French 
beans; that is, if there be no other ground at liberty. 

But where there is ground to ſpare, and clear of other 
crops, it will be the beſt method to plant out rheſe kind 
of plants into an open ſpot by themſelves. Plant them out, 
if poſſible, in moiſt weather, in rows two a feet and a half 


aſunder, 
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aſunder, and about two feet diſtance in the lines; and as 
ſoon as they are planted, give each a little water. 

Draw earth & ge the ſtems of early cabbages, and 
others; this is a very needful work, for it will ſtrengthen 
the plants greatly, and will alſo bang them forward in 
their growth. 

The earlieſt cabbages will now be well advanced in growth, 
have formed tolerable full hearts, and begin to turn their in- 
ner leaves for cabbaging ; they may be greatly aſſiſted and 
brought forward by. tying their leaves together. Get ſome 
ſtrong baſs, or ſome ſmall withies, or ofier twigs, and go 
over the plants row by row, and let ſuch of the forwardeit 
as have begun to turn their leaves pretty much inward, be 


tied. In doing this, obſerve to gather the leaves of the * 


plant up very regularly; and then, with the baſs, or withy, 
let them he tied together; but do not tie them too ſtrait, 
for that would de the plants to rot. 

This will bring the plants to be fit for uſe "CAE by a 
week or fortnight than they would naturally be of then» 


ſelves; and they will be much 1 wie heart, and | 
more tender to eat. 


Fah Cauliflowers. 


Look over early cauliflowers often, about the middle or 
latter end of the month; ſome of the plants will then be · 
gin to ſhew their flower-heag in the center; and as ſoon 
as theſe appear, they ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun and 
wet, which would change the colour from a milk white 
to a yellow: | 

Therefore, as ſoon as ever a flower appears in the heart 
of the plant, let three or four of the largeſt of the inner 
leaves be broke down over it. 'This will anſwer the double 
purpoſe of ſhading the head from the ſan, and defending 
it from wet. By this practice, the cauli flowers will be pre- 
ſerved in their natural whiteneſs, and will be cloſe, firm, 
and beautiful. n 

Theſe plants ſhould, in very dry weather, us often water- 
ed; for this will cauſe the heads to grow to a larger hze. 

But in doing this, you n:uft form the earth hollow like 


a baſon, round each plant, to contain the water when 
given to them, 


 Tranſplanting 
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8 Carl; flowers. 


Tranſplant, if not done laſt month, the young cauli. 
Phi plants raiſed this ſpring from ſeed. 
For the reception of theſe young plants, let a piece of 
the richeſt ground be choſen, and ſpread thereon ſome 
good rotten dung, and then dig the ground one ſpade 
deep; and as you go on, let the dung be regularly buried. 

The plants are to be ſet in this piece at two feet, or two 
feet and a half each way aſunder; and they muſt be water- 


ed as ſoon they are planted. 
= 


There may be ſown, if you chess it, on 
piece, between the cauliflower plants, a crop of 

which will come in for uſe before the cauliſtowers * ac- 
quired any conſiderable 3 * 5 


Sowwing Cauliflower-ſeed for a Michaelmas Crop. 


Sow cauliflower-ſeed : the plants that are raiſed from 
this ſowing will come into uſe in October, and will be in 
high perfection the greateſt part of November,” and ſome- 
tumes longer. 

This is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. 

HObſerve the ſeed for this crop maſt fot be fowed till 
about the 24th of this month; at which time prepare a 
three or four feet wide bed of rich earth, it a free fitua- 
tion. Get ſome good ſeed of the laſt year's ſaving ;! ſow 
this equally, moderately thick, and rake it carefully! In, 
and ſprinkle the bed often in dry weather with water. 

When the plants have got two or three leaves an inch 
broad, they ſhould be pricked out into a nurſery- bed to 
attain ſtrength for final tranſplyntation. See June and 


Fuly, 


3 


Broccoli ſeeds, both of the purple als white kinds, 
- mutt be ſown this month, for the ſecond principal crop, 

for uſe the following ſpring. 

It will be adviſeable to ſow a little of this ſeed at two 
different times this month, in order to have a proper ſup- 
ply ; therefore ſow ſome ſeed of both kinds in the firſt 
week in the month, and more about the twentieth ; the 
plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will produce their heads 

3 in 


) 
t 
- 
3 
n 


3 
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in February, March, and April, but in greateſt perfection 


the two laſt named nths; and after the heads are gather - 

ed, the ſtalks of the purple fort will yield 2 of ex- 
cellent ſprouts. 

Thbeſe Cock anda Gray in- ade. or ns that-is 

not fully expoſed to the ſun ; ſow each kind on a ſeparate 

15 t. and rake them in even. Theſe ſeeds ſhould not be 

own under a wall,  &c: r * the 


pus * weak, and long ſhanked. 


2 have Broccoli before Chriftmas. _ 


But let it be obſerved, if it is required to have broceoli 
producb heads before Chriſtmas, that is in October, No- 
—— and December, you muſt ſow ſome ſeeds of each 
kind in March, or beginning of April; Which ſee. 


Bore-cole. 


Sow ee * brown-cole, for abs winter 
and ſpring uſe. 

This is a uſefn] plant, i is of the open cabbage tribe, and 
very well worth raiſing in ever kitchen garden, for the 
ſervice of a family, There are two ſorts, the brown and the 
green, neither 5 which form cloſe heads like the common 
cabbage or Savoy, but always remain open and looſe in 
the . they have neyertheleſs great merit for their 
extreme nels to n cold, and excellence for winter 
and ſpring ; uſe. » 

Theſe plants run up with very ls: ſtems, from two to 
three or = feet high, crowned by a large, ſpreading, buſhy 
head of thick curled leaves; and are fo very har dy, that 
they will ſurvive the moſt ſevere winters; and in the months 
of February and March their long ſtems will be loaded, 


from the very bottom to the top, with fine young ſprouts ; - 


all of which, as well as the principal head at top, will boil 


remarkably green and tender. 


The feed muſt be ſown the firſt wel in the month ; but | 


if you defire to have the plants run up to a good height, 


the ſeed ſhould be ſowu in March or April, as directed in 


thoſe months. Sow it in an open ſpot of good ground, 
and rake it in. 


In dry weather, give the one now and then a moderate 
watering... 


The plants will be large enou n to * out, in about 
fix weeks * the be larg ſown. Z N 


M | Savoys.. 


deed tolerabl Y well, and the long pods and white 
beans, are allo 


_—_—_ — — 
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| Saweys. | 
So Savoy- feed for a latter erop ; che true Nee 8a\ 


avoy 
is the beſt ſort to fow now, for it is the hardieſt. 
This ſeed may be ſown any time in the month, and will 


dome in very well for a late ero Ap to have a go crop 


of full-headed plants, let the poſſible, ho ſown In 
the firſt or ſecond week in the A; the — will ſoon 


dome up, and will be fit to tranſplant in the end of 5 


July, and beginning of Auguſt. 

The plants raiſed from this ſawi 
well cabbaged by November, and i 
March. | | 


will- be tolerably 
continue e 


« 417 * * 
- 


"Beans. | 
plant more garden denn for latter tops, in Je: Au 
uſt, and September. 
The Windſor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds, will yet ſuc- 
Loſfom : 
very proper to plant any time this month. 
But where a conſtant ſucceſſion of young beans are de- 
lired all the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſhould be ſome ſeed put 
into the ground at three different times this month, al- 
lowing ten or twelve days between each time; and at this 
ſeaſon it will be of advantage to allow them a fituation 
where the ground is moiſteſt, if there is choice f ſoil; 


planting them in rows a yard aſunder. 1 


Hoe the ground between the rows of beans chat we al 
ready up, and draw earth up about their tems. e 


Management of Beans in Bloom. 2 * 


| Now it will be proper 9 ſuch beans as are in bloom, | 
to promote the ff of the pods. 
This ſhould, in — frat or middle of the month; be 


particularly practiſed to the early e wen it was 


not done laſt month. 

Buy this practice the pods will ſet ſooners and Cell 
faſter, and be better nouriſhed, and come in almoſt a 
week ſooner then if the plants were permitted to run; 
for having no top to nouriſh, their whole r f to 


that of the fruit. 


But in doing the above work, obſerve to let the fiems be 
firſt advanced to ſuch a due height, as to have a, 3 


quantity of pos: the only Maggs bean 1 


* 
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when about eighteen inches high, and the largeſt ſorts 
ſhould be topped when from about two feet and a half to 
a yard, or three feet and «half. hight + ny houtu# 
But with reſpect, however, to the ſmall early beans, if you 
would have them come in as early as poſſible, you ſnould 
top them as ſoon as the bloſſom at the bottom of the ſtalks 
begin to open. 'F 4 | N £0 of tr 5 Ws + 


Fa 


. * 


Peas. , 


Sow likewiſe more peas : to have a regular ſupply, let | 
ſome be ſown at leaſt twice in this month ; but wh con- | | 
ſtant ſupplies of yon pegs are mach wanted, three or | 
four ſowings will not be too often, and there will be the | 
greater chance of ſucceſs in this late ſowing, - * | 

The beſt ſorts to fow now, are the marrowfats, alſo | 
may ſow the green and white rouncivals, being fine large | 
ſorts ; likewiſe any of the. hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that | 

| 
| 


are ſown any time in this month, will fometimes yield to- 
lerable good crops. ccc 
This is now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf kinds 
of peas. Theſe ſorts ſeldom grow above two or three feet 
high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed well 
when ſown at this ſeaſon. Sow them in drills two feet 
and Ralf af enter, 5 rl. AER 
Now let ſome earth be drawn up about the ſtems of the 
crops of peas which were ſown in April, for this will 
ſtrengthen the plants greatly. FOE FS 
The early hotſpur peas now in' bloflom, may be topped, 
as directed for the beans ; it will cauſe the pods to ſet and 
well more freely, and will be fit to gather ſooner, 


* 


Sticking Peas. | : | 
Continue alfo to place ſticks to rows of peas, according 
as the different ſorts require it, for them to climb upon, 
w ſupport them from the ground, in an apes growth. 
Where this is intended, it ſhould always be done when 
the plants are fix or ſeven inches high, or thereabout. 
There is a great advantage in allowing flicks of a proper 
height, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon; for 
thoſe peas that have ſticks. will. yield above double the | 
quantity of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the 


ground,” rt 15-0 
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The ſticks for this purpoſe ſhould be from four or five to 
ſeven feet high, according to the growth of the different 
ſorts of peas : the ſticks ſhould alſo be well furniſhed with 
{mall branches from within a little of the bottom to the * 
that the plants may readily take hold without fallin 
ground; and the flicks Would be prepared fan-faſhion, fo 
as the ſide branches extend only the way of the — . 
They ſhould be placed on the = ans fide of the rows; 
. is, if the rows range eaſt and weft, then it is neceffary 
lant the fticks on the ſouth fide, for the ſun will natu- 
W y incline the plants that way, and they will more readily. 
catch the ſticks; and the flick ſhould be placed at fack 
diſtances as the branches of each other may meet. 
This work is very practicable in private gardens, but 
would be endleſs labour for gs crops in fields, &c. for 


fh of the markets.” | 
Li " Endive. | pr 


Sow endive for an early crop ; where theſe plants are de- 
fired early, and in conſtant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſeable 
to ſow a little of this ſeed at two different times this 
month. 

But never a on the ſowings of this month for a 
main crop, the plants being apt to run up ſoon to ſeed the 
fame year; however, where a few early plants are required, 
may ſow a little ſeed about the middle of the month, and a 
little more about the latter end: the plants of the firſt ſowin g. 
will not continue fit for uſe long; but the ſecond ſowing 
will not run ſo ſoon. 

But the ſeaſon for ſow ing the principal autumn and 
winter crops, is the beginning or middle, and latter end 
of June, and middle of July. - 

This ſeed ſhould be'fown in an open ſpot of rich earth; 
it muſt not be ſown very thick, and aw drr to rake 
it evenly: 1 into the ground. 


. Sowing Pot-herbr, & " A" 


" Parfley-ſeed may ſtill be ſown, where it has been' onditted 
in the former months; but it will be proper to _ 5 ow. 
win the ſun has not great power. _ 21 

So more purſlane- ſeed; this ſhould be n in ** ho 

ning of this month; that there may be a due ſupplyito 
dark rh „ in April. This ſeed will now 
* grow 


: ing as directed in March and April. 
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grow freely, in a bed of light rich earth, in nnen 
Th the earth be well broken with the ſpade, and rake the 
ſurface even; then draw ſhallow drills fix inches aſunder. 


Sow the ſeed moderately thiek, and cover it about a quarter 
of. an inch, or thereabouts, wath earth ; or you may ſow it 


broad-caſt, and rake it in. 


Where coriander is conſtantly wanted, it will now be 
roper to ſow a little more of that ſeed,” for that which is 


ſowyn early is apt to run; "or it in drills fix or ſeven inches 


aſunde.. 

Sow chervil, where MT it wall Rin! Wee let this 
ſeed be alſo ſown in ſhallow drills, and cover it I ghrly with 
earth, or ſowed broad-caſt and raked in. 


The feeds of thyme, ſavory, and marjoram, or any other 


ſweet herbs, may alſo ſtill be ſown ; but let this be done the 


beginning of the month, obſerving the fame method of ſow- 
 Propagating Aromatic Plants by C uttings and Shipe. | 
Propagate aromatic plants by ſlips or cuttings; ; mot forts 


of them will ſtill ſucceed. 


The ſorts . proper to lant now are, ſage, ſavory, and 
hyſſop ; ; marjoxam, maſtich, and lavender; and the Aips or 
cuttings of theſe ſorts will now 3 very freely. 
| Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch {lips as have 2 nd 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches long; ſtrip the leaves, if 
there be any, off the bottom, and twiſt the ſtalk a little in 
that part; en plant them, putting each cutting about two 
thirds into the ground, _=_ I them five or In inches 
apart. 

They muſt be planted in a ſhady . ani in dry 
weather muſt be now and then moderately watered. 

Plant alſo, where required, flips or cuttings of roſemary 
and rue, and wormwood. : 
Let the cuttings, or flips of theſe plants, be fix or eight 
inches in length; and plant them ſix inches aſunder, in a 


| ſhady * putting each cutting more than * way into 


ear 


Mine. 
Mint may alfo be —— now, where new beds are 
wanted. 
Procure ſets for this 28 either young plants, or cut- 
tings of the ſtalks, * — 
| 3 
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muſt be planted in a ſpot of rich ground, ſetting them in 
rows fix inches aſunder, and four inches from one another 
in the row, and give them ſome water to ſettle the eartn 
well about their roots. Da be Al A 
e : Supporting Plants for Seed. _ 
Now ſupport the ſtems, or ſtalks; of ſuch plants as were 
nenn WF 1785 
The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require 
this care; for the ſtalks of theſe plants will be run up to a 
good height; and if they. are not ſecured. in due time, the 
winds and heavy rains, will break them down. _ 
The beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theſe plants 
is to drive ſome firm ſtakes into the ground, along the 
rows of plants, placing the flakes about three yards aſunder 
in the row; then let ſome long thin poles, or lines, be faſ- 
tened from ſtaketo ſtake on each fide of the ſtalks; butpoles 
where they can be had, are much the beſt for this purpoſe. 
Support likewiſe, the ſtems of cabbages, Savoys, and 
broccoli, which are for ſeed; having ſome good ſtout ſtakes, 
let one or two be driven into the ground, cloſe to eyery 
Plant, and the principal ſtems be tied ſecurely to them. 


« - Boing Radiſpes.. | a 


„ 


Sov⸗ more raditkes ; the ſalmon kind is very proper for 


this ſowing; chuſe an open ſituation, ſow the ſeeds thin, 
and rake it in 5 6 5 e e 
It is proper to ſow three different times this month, to 
continue a proper ſucceſſion; but muſt be often watered 
in dry weather, both before and after the plants are 
REC ia ˙». 8 Ge renal 
I Of Radiſhes for Seel. 
_ Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed : this muſt be done when 
the roots are juſt in their prime; and the firſt and ſecond 
week in the month is the moſt proper time to do it ; and if 
It is ſhowery weather, it will be a particular advantage. 
Þ. Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch roots as are long, perfectly 
ſtrait, and with ſhort tops. 14.55 Hb 45241 
Having alſo ſome regard to the colour of the root, that 
18, if it is the common red or ſhort-topped radiſh;.thoſe that 
are of a clear pale red, are in moſt eſteem, and particularly 
with the . * gardeners, for market, as they generally 
eat more criſp and mild, than thoſe of a dark red colour; and 


when 


— 


„% ˙— 2 7 
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when intended to ſave ſeed of the ſalmon radiſh; although | 
theſe be naturally of a pale red, yet to preſerve the ſorts, 
it will be proper to plant the paleſt coloured roots. 
The principal reaſon why we direct radiſhes intended 
for ſeed to be tranſplanted. is, that we can readily judge of 


the goodneſs of the root, take only what are of. the be 8 
| ſort, and reject ſuch as are not. 


Plant them by dibble in rows in an open ſpot: the rows 
muſt be two or three feet a ſunder, and the plants muſt be 
ſet about two feet from one another in the row; let them 


be well watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the 


earth ad rip about them. They will ſhoot * * 
falls an _ ſeed 1 in September. 


Prict out Celery. 


Fick out Yo the ſeed- bed ſome. of the N plants 
which were ſown in Mareh. | 

Dig for this purpoſe a bed of light rich earth, about 
forty, inches broad then draw out of the ſeed-bed ſome of 
the beſt plants, prick them in this, three inches aſunder 
in the row, and the rows five or fix inches diſtance; give 
them ſome water, and made them from the ſun tall they 
have taken root. 

The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 
or ſix weeks: by which time they will have gotten ſtrength, 
and then let a quantity of the ſtrongeſt be tranſplanted into 
the trenches where they are to remain to blanch. See 
June and July. 


4 
e 1 


| Sewing Celery. ay | 

Sow e for a latter crop; this ſhould be done 
in the firſt or ſecond week of the month. 

Dig a ſmall bed of light rich earth, and * che forface 
perfectly level; then ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake 
them in as light as poſſible with a very even hand. 

In hot ſunny weather, ſhade the bed from the ſun every 
day, from ten to three o'clock, till the plants appear; for 
this ſeed being very ſmall, the full ſun would, ina Ga 
quite burnt it 

Likewiſe, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed every 
other evening with a very moderate watering. 


The plants: from this fowing will be fit to plant out into 
trenches, in Auguſt and 2 and to take up for the 


a ſpring ſupply. 
M 4 * Cardions. 


9 


* 
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The cardoons which were ſown in Murch, or Apru, 
ſhould now be thinned where they have riſen too thick, 
that the plants may have room to grow and get ſtrength 
by next month, when they ſhould be planted-where they 
aue td be Hinched. * { l en N 8 >" 1 mY 5 
Theſe plants ſhould now be thinned to about four or five 
inches diſtance; or, if you choole it, you may now prick | 
out the plants that diſtance on a-nurſery-bed,” ts remain 
till next month, when the whole ſhould be tranſplanted 


2 ; 4 


+. - 
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Now let more than common care be taken to deſtroy 
weeds, among crops of every kind, and in every part 
throughout the ground. F 
There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 
more dangerous to crops than the preſent. It ſhould, there- 
fore, be one of the principal works in this ground to deſtroy 
them before they grow large, For weeds, when permitted 
to grow to any bigneſs, not only exhauſt the goodneſs of the 
ground, and ruin the preſent crops, but art alfo avery Aiſ- 
agreeable fight, and require more than double la Jour to 
"CRenr the Prom or , TT % ͥàuT?!üͤ IR 
But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, carrbts, 
carfcps, fete, and all other ſmall crops that graw pretty 

_ _ cloſe, be timely cleaned from weeds. "Phat is, Tet the 
weeds be cleared away before they begin to ſpread, or over- 
top the'planits'; which they would ſoon do, when once they 
begin to run; and in that caſe would do much damage to 


ing them extremely tedious, and very troubleſo 
nn ES EOS — 
But when weeds appear between rows of peas, beans; and 
kidney-beans, cabbages and cauliflowers, and fuch other 
crops as ſtand diſtant in rows, there can be nothing more 
eaſy than to ftop their progreſs, becauſe there is room be- 
tween the plants to admit a large hoe; and with ſuch an 
inſtrument a perſon may go over a large piece of ground 

in 


+ 4 


— 
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in a little time; therefoxe, he that would ſuffer weeds 8 to 
grow 3 would be much to blame. 

7. . atering new-planted Crops. 8 9 

Wading, 3 in dry weather, is now a very need ful work. 

to all newly. tranſplanted crops ; always giving a watering 1 

at planting, where water, is conveniently ſituated, and the i 

quantity of plants not too conſiderable to render the work. - L 

very; laborious and tedious ;_ repeatiaz the waterings gill | 2; 

| 42 lants take root and grow. Mi | 

work provi ng ſo very beneficial in accelerating the 15 

8 freſh rooting, and tting the plants off in a free — A 

from the beginning, it ſhould. never be antes, was 1 

| CO MA water and tune . an FIR 7K 
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ALLE TREES. will now, in Sane begin to 
make ſtrong and numerous ſhoots ; and they thould: 
de regulated, and trained the right way, before they grow 
into confuſion. 

Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand 
this care now ; and alſo plum and cherry- trees. 

Let all thele trees be looked over ſome time this month,. 
as early as poſſible, while making their firſt ſhoot, and clear- 

ed Fe all ſuch of the new ts as are uſeleſs and ill 
placed; at the ſame time let all: the weil laced uſeful . 

 thoots be retained, and when. of due le 8 trained in 
cloſe and regular to the wall. 

All fore right, and other. ill placed wales: are oleleßz, 
at muſt be dif laced ; » theſe are ſuch. as are produced 
either from the front of the branches, in a fore-right di- 

. reQtiqn,,or. otherwiſe ſo irregularly ſituated, as they cannot 
be properly trained in, therefore become. uleleſe Und muſt 
nom be cleared. away. 

Likewile all very luxuriant ſhoots are for the general 

5 "part, to be conüdered as of the uſeleſs kind; they being ſach 

1 488 are, remarkably more vigorous and rambling in growth. 

1 M5 than. 


— 5 LY mo y 7: Tp UT. 
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than the reſt, and ſſiould be moſtly diſplaced, unleſs any 
ſhallfeem neceſſary in particular parts, to fill up a vacancy 
or furniſha future ſupply of wood; in which caſes, only ſome 
occaſional ſhoots of theſe kinds ſhould be left, and all the 
Sthers of them cleared off quite cloſe. [2 8297 0; 

And at the ſame time obſerve, that even when good and 
well-placed ſhoots are much too numerous and ſuperfluous, 
ariſing in any part of the tree where it is plain they are 
aàbſolutly not wanted, or cannot be converted to uſe if left 
till the winter pruning, ſuch ſuperfluities; though good in 
themſelves, as they cannot be, with propriety, trained in, 
are uſeleſs, fo ſhould be diſplaced ; — by thus clearing 
the tree early of unneceſſary young ſhoots, the regular fi- 
gure 1s all along preſerved, and the fruit will receive all 
proper nouriſnment. en een um dan 

But a full ſufficiency of the beſt ſide- ſhoots that are of a 
kind and moderate growth, and which are well ſituated for 
laying in, muſt be left, and trained in cloſe to therwall; in 
regular order. CCC 

For it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 
well-placed of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and mo- 
rella cherry- trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for theſe 
trees principally produce their fruit upon the one year old 

Mots; that is, the ſhoots that are produced this fummer, 
bear fruit next year, Therefore it is much the beſt way to 
leave at this ſeaſon, a ſufficient quantity of the well ſituated 
and kindly growing ſhoots, that there may be enough to 
chooſe from in the winter . n 

: Likewiſe obſerve, that all theſe ſhoots now retained, that 
when about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be nail- 
ed up cloſe, and as regularly as poſſible to the wall, and each 
at full length: they muſt not, on any conſideration, be ſhort- 
ened at any time of the ſummer,- for that will prove of 

worſe conſequence hon may Bo generally thought. + 

For were thoſe ſhoots to be ſhortened now, by ſtopping 

their ſhooting in length, 'it would cauſe them to produce 
from their ſides a number of uſeleſs ſhoots, one almoſt from 
each eye; theſe would certainly weaken, and otherwiſe 

Hurt the principal ſhoots from ce they proceed ; 'and 
would alſo occaſion ſo full a ſhade, that it would be im- 

le for the ſun and air to have due acceſs to the fruit, 
to promote the growth of it in a regular manner, for al- 
though a fhght ſhade of leaves, &c. proves neceſſary in 

4 | promoting 


— 
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promoting the free growth. ef all kinds of wall- fruit; too 
much is altogether deſtructive, aud Cy tothecnginal 
intent of having wall-trees;. (4414 | 

With regard, however, to hogtening the Ln ſhoots of | 
theſe trees at this time, it may in ſome 
to particular ſhoots ; for inftance, if your tree — young. 
and yon want to faurniſh-it with wood, or that there be any 
vacant ſpace in old trees, you may in either caſe, ſhorten 
one or more of the ſtrongeſt of the 3 . 
contiguous to the place Where wood is wanted, ſhorten 
them to three or four eyes, and they will ſoon after 
ont again, the ſame ſeaſon, perhaps, a, ſhoot from each 
remaining eye or bud. 

In the early ſummer drefling of wall-trees this Ach 
when the firſt ſhoots do not exceed one, two, or three inches 

moſt of the requiſite pruning may be perfarmed, by 

— — off the ofelef 2 with the finger and thumb, 

without'the uſe-of a knife; but when more PTR: > the 

wil only muſt de uſed. X | "I 

bt ü Apples, Ge. | 

e, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, either being walls 

or e 26502 ſhould alſo be looked over ſome time towards 

che end of this month: ' for thefe trees ſhould alſo de di- 

veſted of alt uſeleſs and ill. growing _ and ran 3:7f 
regular ones trained in. 

Let all fuck ſhoots as are produced fave-right from the 
front of the branches, be taken off cloſe; and all ſuch 
ſhoots as riſe in parts of the trees, where not wanted, and 
fuch as cannot be regularly trained in, ſhould alſo be taken 
away; and the ſooner this is done now the betten. 

But obſerve toleave, in different parts of the trees, ſome 
of the beſt placed and moderare growing fide-ſhogts, but 
particularly in ſuch places where wood is apparently want- 
ed; but leave rather more than what may appear juſt ne- 
ceſſary, and a leading one to each branch : a4 it- is beſt 
to leave enough of good fhoots at this time, to chooſe from 
m the winter pruning,; and what is not then- wanted, can 
be eaſily cut away. 

"The ſhoots which are left, muſt alſo, when of due lads; 
be trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier; and each ſhoot 
muſt be Taid in at its full length, for the reaſon before ob« 
ſerved for the apricot and peach-trees, &c. Beſides, the ap- 
_ ple, Pear, 8 ſhould never be woe: 

c 


| 
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ed only in particular caſes, Ld exhibited 1 in the winger 


pruning»: ant 97 ” 25K 29C3it 22 1940 "0306315368; < © 
Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 
proper to ſhorten ſome of the adjoining young ſhoots of the 
year to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or 
in June, and this will — them to put out ſome ſide or 
or ſhoots the fame ſeaſon to ſupply een, . 


" Thin Apricot, — * eee ee 


Ss apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where they are 
ſet too thick upon the trees. S ui 101 
Theſe trees, in favourable ſeaſons, 2 — ee ſet 

ee times more fruit than their roots are capable of ſup- 
plying with proper nouriſhment.;. and if the whole or too 
many of them were to be left, they-wogld ſtarve one 
another, and the Suit in general,:. he. {mall and ill- 
flavoured. IE. nd 
Besides, Where chere is — great A gnanzitx.of, theſe 

farts of fruit to remain upon the trees, the ill conſequence 
does not terminate. altogether in the badneſs. of the fruit 
that year, but it extends to tuo or wy rs to come; for 
the too great quantity of fruit woul draw the whole 
nouriſhment to themſelves, inſomuch that the trees would 
not be able to produce ſhoots capable of bearing, fruit next 
year; and it would alfo exhauſt the trees ſo much, that 
they could not regain ſtrength ta produce any good wood 
before the ſecond year after 3 and it would probably be the 
third before a ral: crop could be expected. 

Therefore, where theſe fruit are produced too thick 
upon the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate 
duantity on each tree; and the ſooner this is done, the 

better it will be for the trees, and alſo for. the fruit that i is 
to remain upon them. 

This thinning ſhould be verfiemed in a very careful 
manner, looking over the branches regularly, one by one ; 
and before you take any off, ſingle out, on each branch, the 
fruit that is p proger to leave. The mot promiſin and beſt. 
Maped fruit muſt be left, having ſome regard alſo to thoſe 
that are beſt fituated on the branches. Each kind, accord- 
wig to its nie, mult be left at ſuch diſtances, that every one: 
may have ſufficient room to ſwe!l, and grow freely to its 
ſull bigneſs every way, without touching another, For in- 
ſtance, ſuppoſe a tree to be in „ good condition for 

ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, and allowing the bearin or branches to be 
of three different ſiaes; that is, the ſtrong, middling, and 
weakly; the aumber of fruit to be left upon each of theſe 
branches are: npon the ſtronger ſhoots and branches three 
or four of the faireſt and beſt placed fruit; upon the mid- 
dling ſhoots no more than two or three, and only one or 
two upon the weaker branches. 
Remember, that if there be few or many upon the trees, 
to leave no two or more of theſe ſizes nearer together than 
within three, four; five, or ſix inches according to their 
reſ ive ſizes. {= e . 
here the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit men- 
tioned to be left upon the different branches, are nearly ob- 
ſerved in thinning, they will bring each kind to due perfec- 
tion. At the ſame time, the trees will ſhoot freely, and pro- 
ducea ſuſſicĩent quantity of good wood to bear fruit nextyear. 
This ſhould be the method of thinning the common ſizes 
of theſe kinds of fruit; but the fmall kinds may be left 
cloſer; and a greater number of each kind may be left — 
the different branches. For inſtance, the early maſculine 
apricots, the nutmeg peaches, and early nu nectarines, 
are the earlieſt, and by far the ſmalleſt of their kinds. There 
may be left upon each of the ſtrong ſhoots, about four or 
ve of theſe fruit; and on a middle fized ſhost three; and 
ſo in proportion on the weaker ſhoo ts. 
The young fruit that are thinned off, are excellent for 
tarts, &. particularly che apricots. s. 
bun Kain. 1 
nails will often make great havock among the choice 
kinds, of wall- fruit, where they are not interrupted: they 


particularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and peach - | 


trees, and will do miſchief to theſe kinds of fruit, if not | 
prevented. 2 1 dt 0 be Nen 14 E 1 
 , Theſe trees ſhould be oſten looked over early in a morn- 
ing, and in an evening, and after ſhawers of rain, at Which. 
times theſe exeeping vermin come forth from their holes, to 
ſeed u 3 and may then be readily taken. and de · 


ſtroye 0 0 — 3 A a f 
Cleaning the Fruit-tree Borders... | 
The borders where wall aad eſpalier- trees grow, ſhould. 
be kept remarkably clear from weeds; for theſe not only 
appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 
would promote ſnails, ſlugs, and ſuch like creeping inſects 
to the detriment of the fruit. Therefore, 


- 
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Therefore, when weeds at any time appear i 
and here thay je noomp 0 eenih: r= 
hoe be applied to them in 2 unny day, 
may {ſoon ſtop their progreſs, and as ſoon -a3 heed; | 

IF — Emes a clas — 


„ uſes Burt /e ul 7 7 F Fuat-Irees.. . 


Where ſmall inſects annoy any of the wall trees, Laden 
means be uſed to deſtroy them, before they increaſe; and 
ſpread themſelves too far, for 1 Wome mee; 

"When: once theſe dedtructive — — 
one ſingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort time, 
over- run the whole if not ſtopped, and would ſpoil the yaung 
ſhoots, and deſtroy the leaves at a ſurpriſing rate; and when 
once the leaves of a tree are gone, there is but ketle good to 
be expected from the fruit that year. Therefore, as ſoon as 
inſects appear upon any part of the trees, it is adviſeahle both 
to prune away ſuch parts of the ſhoots, and to pull off all the 
worſt leaves that are infeſted with them; that is, ſuch as 
are ſhrivelled, or much curled up; then ſtrew ſome tobac-: 
co- duſt over all the branches and leaves; repeating it oc- 
caſionally, which will contribute confiderably towards 
deſtroying and preventing the vermin from breeding. 
Watering wall- trees, &c. thus infſeſted with inſeQs, often 
proves — provided it is oſten repeated in dry hot 
weather, and the water thrown Againſt the trees with ſome 
force. 

PFumi Ae ters with funk of tobacco, as hinted im 
the work of laſt month, will alſo deſtroy ſmall inſets. 


Rag * Engine for watering the Rranches of Trees. 


For the purpoſe of waterin wy the branches of the above 
wall-trees, there is nothing uſeful and yet; a as a 
hand-watering engine. 

By the help of this ſmall engine, a ren t ay Hand ſe 
the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition throw the 
water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to the 
top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty feet 
high; and is by far the eaſieſt, readieft, and moſt expeditious 
way of watering the branches of theſe trees, and this is alſo 


Ns nee them; for the engine will * 


OT 
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terpillars, and other inſects, and will effectually clear the 
ſeaves And branches from duſt; cobwebs, and from any ſort 
of filth they may have at any time contraſted; and if the 
waterings are repeated now and then, in very dry weather, 
but few inſects can breed upon the trees; So that where in- 
ſects any time appear, and if it be dry weather let the trees 
be well daſhed with water from the above engine, once 
every day for a week: it will greatly diminiſſi their mums 
ders, if not totally deſtroy them, provided: pn ns) — | 
fore the inſects have fpread too bar. 

This engine may alſd be uſed, occaſionally-; in wateripgy 
in dry weather, the branches of efpalier trees, and young or 
old ſtandard trees, where any of the ane 4 
time attacked by inſects of any ſort. 

Theſe engines are both uſeful and cheap The bes as 
thoſe made of tin and copper, and may be bought at any ' 
of the tin-ſhops, &c. from about eight or ten — | 
one or two guineas, &. according to the fur. 

Some forts are fixed in à large tin, or copper veſſel for 
containing the water, and placed on a garden water-barrow 
occaſionally, for the more ready moving it to different 
parts, other ſorts of a more ſimple conſtruction, that when 
uſed are placed in a large pail, or tub, filled with water; 
ſo holding the e derer ue and FRI It Ner- the 
other. 

| irs 

* _ Watering dal goa, 8 1 i | 

| New-planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs, againſt 

walls or eſpaliers, ſhould in very dry weather be well w+ 

tered at the root about once a week; it will alſo be f 

great ſervice to water the branches of che * 
trees, NOW and 1 in dry weather. FA 


"4 


Hie. 


| Vines now ſhoot 3 and they will 3 = 

fides bearing and other uſeful ſhoots, numbers that are al- 
together uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared ly and 
the ſooner the better. 

It is not every ſummer that is favourable to the ripening 
of grapes; but it ĩs in every one's power to give them great 
aſſiſtance, by a right ordering of the vines at this early time; 
and where this work 1s executed in a timely and proper 


manner, 


| the water with ſuch force againſt the trees, as to diſplace ca» 5 
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manner, he bunches of theſe fruit may be brought to be 
large and handſome, and much ſooner and. better ripened 
than what is commonly done. 

To do this, the vines muſt now be perfectly well cleared 
from all forts of uſeleſs ſhoots of the year; and, at the ſame 
time, all the fruit-bearing, and other well-placed uſeful 
ſhoots, ſhould be nailed up regularly, and cloſe to the wall. 

This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to en- 
tangle, or any way interfere with each other; for there is a 
great deal of advantage attends this early dreſſing, both in 
affording an ad regular ity of performing the work with more 
expedition a larity, and arp or — benefit of the 
trees and — ſerving, that all the immediate bearing 
ſhoots which now diſcover: the advancing young bunches 
of fruit upon them, muſt be left; and ſuch other ſhoots as 
have ftrength, and are very well ſituated for training in, 
8 of bearing the next year, muſt alſo be leſt 

in places they are tly wanted, and can 
übly be trained in. But all weak ſtraggling ſhoats, ſuch 
| as often riſe immediately fromthe old wood, 
are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cleared away, wherever they 
are produced; and even ſtrong ſhoots that are deſtitute of 
fruit, and riſe in places where they are evidently not want- 

ot; or are not well placed for training Went 
| ſhould be diſplaced. 
8 this is done, bee all the . ſhoats, ani all 
others that are uſeful, and left in right places, be nailed 
up Cloſe to the wall, in regular order; and do not top 
any of the ſhoots now, but let each. be trained up at its 
Call length for the preſent ; and let every ſhoot be laid in 
ſtraight, and clear of another, in a regular manner, fo. 
that all the branches and fruit may equally enjoy * . 
vantage of the ſun and free air. 

After this, obſerve that all ſhoots that we} in any-part 
of the vines, muſt be conſtantly rubbed off according as 
they are produced; and by no means ſuffer thoſe: ſmall 
mots to remain, Which commonly riſe from the: ſides of 
the ſame ſummer's ſhoots that are now laid in; but let 
theſe be duly rubbed off as ſoon as they: beginitecatl- 
'Fance. ' 22258 A [5:6 * rome 

The early ſummer dreſſing of vines, in reſpect to prun- 
ing, may be effected with the finger and thumb, while 
the 2 are quite young and herbaceous; as the uſeleſs 
ſhoots. 
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ſhoots may then, without u knife 1 


rubbed off cloſe 80 nn. nie * 111 4 


0 227. 4 2 A 2.4 


ol 3s hn — be 
We ee „ ſhvuld.:alfo) be gene er 


now; and this ſhould be done, — SEN | 


| middle and the laſt day of the month. Dünn .-++64þ 


All the ſhoots —— have fruit upon — N 


mar are ſuong and weil placed, for the ſervice of another 
year, muſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the 


ſtakes. At the ſame time, — the vines. be cleared from 
all uſeleſd wood: that 15, all ſmall dangling ſhoots muſt 
be cleared away, in every part where they appear.z like- 
wiſe all fuch 22 
in places Where they cannot be properly tr for the 
— year's uſe, mult alſo be-rabbed-of . let the 
riſhoots'be: eee es e ular manner, ſo that 
— may receive an eq ſu 
which are abſolutely — to promote the growth of 
the fruit, aud alſo to firengehew the Wees ch en > 
next year's ſervice. 3 a 1. 547 
The vines, after this, matte ae cleared ? — 
all ſhoots chat are afterwards produced; ws this ſhouid 


de duly practiſed, as often as r "ſhoots any Where bel | 


pear; for if theſe were permitted to remain, they, wo 

not only ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but — 
alſo rob them, and the Principal ſhoots, of . part pf 
their nouriſhment. - | 


Keep the ground between the rows of vines mae 


clear from weeds.” 


This ſhould. be particularly obſerved diring the fam- 


mer ſeaſon; ; for i it is a great advantage to the growth, and 


timely ripening of the fruit, to keep the ſurface of the 


ground about the vines always clean; and where that is 


not duly obſerved, the grapes will never attain ran. 


either as to ſize or flavour. 


Therefore, as ſoon as. weeds begin» to advance, let "= 
ke be applied to them in a dry day; and where a Dutch 


uſed 8 ain clean and = 
ny work with the weeds. 
F Strawberry Plants i in Rll. 1 

The trawberry plants will be in fall bloſſom w 


month; 


wand air g bothof 
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month; a if the weather ſhould prove very dry, 

oy ſhould be often watered to encourage — 
to 

During the time theſe plants ate in bloſſom, the beds 
ſhould be watered in dry weather about three times a 
week; and they ſhould have ſuch a r each n 
as will reach to the roots of the plants. 2 
This is a very needful work in dry eden and i it 
ſhould not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but à very 


ſcanty crop of ſrawberries, and theſe: 2 . . 
mot nt reliſned. 


Exanine e Tr, rees. 3 


9 the trees of all: ſorts: that were graſted this 
ſpring ; when the graft and the ſtock are well an 
there is no farther qceaſion for the cla x. 

This is generally well effected by the milldle, or rt 
end of this month, at Which time the clay ſhould be taken 
away; but let the bandages remain two or three weeks 


longer, or till the parts * e — On hem 
* entirely. 


— 4 


Ne- bad a ears 


boy alſo to new-budded trees ; wat! is, 12 4887 2 — 
which were budded lat ſummer, be how often loaked 
Fe * take off all ſhoots that riſe from the ſock, eat 
the bu 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoots 
appear; and let them be rubbed off quite cloſe ;; then the 
ſtocks having nothing to ſupply but the p A WP £875 
! ſhoot more eee 1 
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Conil to defend the beds of the more curious 
and capital kinds of hyacinths; and tulips; now in 
flower, from the full ſun, aud all inclement weather; 


and alſo the choice kinds of ranunculuſes and agemones. 
Wen are now in bloom. 


Having, 
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Havin * the defence of the choiceſt kinds of theſe 

flowers, "Fred hops acroſs the beds the former month, let 

the mats or canvas be always ready for drawing over them 
when there is occaſion to ſhelter the plants. 


The mats, &c. ſhould be drawn over every day, when the | 


ſun ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning; and ſhould 
be taken off about four or fue in the afternoon. ' The mats 
muſt al ſo be drawn over the hoops, to defend the flowers 
from heavy ſhowers of rain, wh 


will alſo be much finer. 

Mind that the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds for 
the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for that would 
hide and darken the flowers too much, draw them up 
weak, and render the bloom leſs brilliant. 

The beſt way to preſerre the bloom of theſe plants, 


1 them, is this; but it ſhould have been | 


done in A 


On — bee of the — let ſome font ſtakes = fixed 


upright in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet dif- 
tance from one another; and let each ſtake ſtand three or 


four feet high; to theſe let hoop arches be fixed croſs the 
bed; the coverings of mats or canvas are to be drawn over 
them occaſionally, and there will be air ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve the flowers ſtrong, and their colours lively. 

Some perſons who are very curious, erect an awning, or 
ſhade, of hoops and mats, over theſe flowers, high enough 
to walk under; ; taking care that the mats come low 
oa h on the des, to keep the ſun from darting upon 

e 

The beds: of FIR tulips and hyacinths,. in than 
deſerve ſuch. a frame as this conſtructed over them: 
the work is ſoon and eaſily. done, and the expence of the 
materials 1 a 1 8 an were they to be bought; and no 
pains ſhould —— to preſerve the ä of the 
Choiceſt: — of — defirable flowers. 


| Hyacinths paft . 222 | 
When hyacinths are paſt flowering, and the leaves jul 
beginning 


5 


en ſuch at any time 


happen. | 
Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe r of flowers 
is duly practiſed, it will 2 eſerve them a long time in 
their fulleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks 
longer than if they were to be fully expoled ; and they 


1 
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beginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up; but 
in particular the fine double kinds. e 
As ſoon as theſe roots are taken up, they ſhould be ſpread 
to dry and harden; or, to effect this in a gradual man- 
ner, and to improve the roots more effectualhy for keep- 
ing, it is recommended that the roots be Waise, 
committed to the ground again, not in the manner of 
lanting as before, but laid fideways into a ridge of dry 
tight earth, covering the roots, but leaving the ſtalks and 
leaves out of the ground, and thus to remain two'or three 
weeks; in order, that as the bulbs and ſtalks being at this 
period very replete with humidity, the redundant moiſture 
may be .gradually exhaled by the warmth of the ſun, 
which would otherwife be apt to rot the bulbs; likewiſe, by 
lying the above time in this ridge of earth, the roots plump 
and harden, which will be well effected by that time the 
ſtalks and leaves are perfectly decayed. | 
The method of preparing the bed, and laying in the 
roots, is this: | 1 FT 
Let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or any other bed 
of 1 0 earth, be broken up, one ſpade deep, . 
all clods perfectly well; then rake the earth up, from eac 
fide of the bed, towards the middle, ſo as to form an eaſy 
rounding kind of ridge, lengthways of the bed. 
In this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid; obſerv- 
ing that they are not now) to be placed with their bottom 
downwards, but each muſt be laid fairly on its ſide, with 


the ſtalks and leaves hanging out. | 667, By | 
In that poſition, let them be laid in two or three rows, 
on each le the ridge, placing the roots about two inches 
aſunderin the row, and ſee that all the roots be equally 
covered with the .carth. n. 8 
When the roots have lain in this bed about twenty or 
twenty-hve days, they will be thoroughly hardened and 
ripened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground in a 
dry day, the ſtalks and leaves trimmed off, and well clean- 
ed; then ſpread upon'a mat, in a dry ſhady place, and in 
ten or twelve days after put up into boxes till September 
or October, then planted again. 


_ When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed- pod be im- 
mediately ſeparated from the top of the flower · ſtalk; ko 
| | "SY 
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the fine kinds of tulips ſhould: never be permitted to ripen, 
ſeeds, for theſe would draw nouriſhment and exhauſt the root. 
When the leaves and ſtallss of tulips begin to wither and 
decay, the ropts ſhould then be taken up. 


Some of the early blowing kinds will be ready for this hy b 
the laſt, week in the month; if they be, let them be taken 
up in a dry day, and clean them well, and take off all the 
looſe r e Trad. TOES 171 rn 

Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a dry ſhady place, 
to . little; and after this, let them wg. a in, 
bags or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. 

Bulbous flowers in general done blowing. * 

Spring-crocus-roots;of all ſorts, and ſnow-drops, and all 
other bulbous flower- roots as have done blowing, ſhould / 
alſo, where intended, be taken up_when their leaves decay. : 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed to ſuch as have ſtood 
unre moved two or. three years, and 'increaſed into large 
bunches, and that you deſire to have the ſeveral kinds of 
bulbs produce large and handſome flowers; for when the. 
roots are taken up, all the ſmall roots or off-ſets, are to 
be immediately ſeparated from the principal ones, and re- 
ſerve only the Targeſt roots by themſelves, to plant again 
in the proper places, to blow next ear. 

But, however, the crocus and ſnow- drops, and. the like 
common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain two or 
three years or more in the ground; but the other larger. 
kinds you ſhould not omit taking them up the third ſeaſon, 
becauſe they will then be grown into large cluſters ; and, 
if permitted to remain longer in that condition, their, 
flowers would be ſmall and of little worth. n 

The roots when taken up muſt be properly dried in the 
ſhade,, and afterwards put up till planting time, Which is 
September, October, and November, or any time in open 
rr ̃ ͤ Ü 

8 | 72 Autumn, Flowering: Bulbs,. Kare) 162Þ * 


oe 


The leaves of ſuch bulbs as blow in autumn, will, 
about the latter end of this month be decayed; Which, 
when itis intended to take up or tranſplant any of the ſorts, 
is the only proper time to rẽmove them, and which may 
be done apy, time from about the end of Muy" "the Time 
tine in June, as the roots chen do trot grow, or draw 
FCC KY nmouriſhment 


11 


i 
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nouriſhment from the ground. Tt is neceſſary that theſe 
bulbs be taken up every two or three years at leaſt, to 
ſeparate the increaſed off-ſets from the main bulbs; and b 
« theſe off-ſets you gain an increaſe of roots, ſome of whic 
Will flower the following autumn, and moſt of theſe the 
next year; and by diveſting the main root of the off-ſets, 
it will conſequently flower much ftronger.  - 
The colchicums and autumnal crocus, will be in con- 
dition for the above practice; that is, for removing or 
tranſplanting, by the end of the month or beginning of 
next; and alſo the yellow autumnal narciſſus, and ſuch 
other autumnal flowering bulbs, whoſe leaves now begin 
to decay. | 3 | He 
They muſt be taken up in dry weather, and the ſmall 
off-ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they 
may then either be planted again immediately, or may 
be ſpread upon a mat, out of the ſun to dry : they may 
then be put up till the laſt week in July, or the firſt 
week in Auguſt; when they are to be planted again, for 
flowering the ſame year, in Auguſt and September, &c. 


. © Reaſons for taking up bulbous Roots after flowering. - 
By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbous roots of 
any kind out of the ground, as ſoon as the leaves decay, 
at prevents them e e damage, either by drought, 
or the vehement heat of the ſun, or by too much moiſture; 
and it alſo prevents the roots from exhauſting themſelves 
too much, but eſpecially if it ſhould prove a wet ſum- 
mer ; becauſe they would ſoon put out new fibres, and 
the roots would all ſet to growing at an undeſirable ſea- 
ſon; and being thus taken up, and retained two or three 
days out of the ground, they blow ſtronger the future 


A | | | 
N Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of curious bulb- 
ous roots once every year, in order to ſeparate the ſmall off- 
ſets from each of the principal roots, particularly tulips and 
hyacinths; but narciſſuſes, jonquils, ariſes, common tulips, 
&c. and all other of the like common kinds of bulbs, occa- 
fionally may remain two or even three years without removal: 
it will, however, be proper to take up every ſort once in 
the above time; and there 1s no time ſo proper to take them 
J up, as when the leaves and flower-ſtatks of the different 

| kinds begin to decay, for then the roots are in a ox: =o 
| Ea Ao ; ob; 
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reſt; but, if permitted to remain three weeks ora month 
afrar that period, they would put out freſh fibres, and 
che roots:would begin to form the bud for the next year's 
bloom; and, if they were then to be taken up, it wopld, 
in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower: that is, 
they would not blow ſo large, as if the roots were e taken op 
— on age of the leaves.” e 


—— 1424 n 


, ene plants in pots ſhould, at this Au _ at the 
aſkſtance of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with vigour, 

The ſtalks now advance apace for flowering, ' and ſticks 
ſhould be placed for their ſupport, provided it was not 
done before. Let the ſticks be ſtraight, and Ton; enough, 
and thruſt them down as cloſe as can be to che r 
then let che flower-ſtalk de tied neatly to chem in different 

arts. 

f Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if there be 
any, and ſtir the ſurface of the mould'a little: this Tous 
add a ſprinkling of fine freſh earth over it, bringing i 
cloſe up about the plants, and immediately give the wle 
a moderate watering. 

Obſerve that, in order to have large and handſome 
flowers, all buds which riſe from the fides of the ſtalks below, 
ſhould now be taken off, leaving none but the top-buds;z 5 
this i is the. method practiſed by Joriſts, | 

The pots fhould'r now be placed where the mid-day ſun 


does not come; and, in dry weather, they muſt be Water 
ed onde in tuo days. * e 


; 920 | Management of tender 4 4:4: 

eee N tricolors, balſams, „egg. plants, 

and other curious 'annuals muſt now Pre once 
more, into another new hot-bed. 

This is principally to be underſtood of ſuch of theſs 

kinds of plants as are intended to be drawn to 4 large 

fize; and in that caſe, * would now need the aſſiſtance 


of one more hot- bed, and the ſecond or third week i in the 
month i is the time to make it. 


This hot bed ſlould be made almoſt all within ha Sanz | 
Dig for this purpoſe, a trench the breadth and length of 
the frame that is intended to be placed on the bed, and 
let the trench be dug out eighteen inches deep. 


* 0 this trench with well POT hot dung, faking it 


1 
1 
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in regularly, and beat it well down with the fork; and let 


ſo that the bed, from the bottom to the top, will be two 
feet thick of dung. | bas ; e 


which will bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be 
ready to receive the plants in ſive or fix days after it is made. 


are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle ſize, and the plants muſt be placed in 
them, when the bed is juſt in right order to receive them. 
Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as much 
of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the bottom 
about three or four inches; then take up the plants, each 
with a ball of earth about its root, and place one plant, 
with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and fill up 
the vacancy with the freſh earth, within half an inch of the 
top cf the pot, and let them be moderately watered. 


Place the pots immediately upon the hot-hed, as cloſe 


together as can be. And let the cavities between the 
pots, be perfectly well filled up with earth; and this 
ſhould be done according as the pots are placed upon the 
beds, bringing the earth up to the rims of them. | 
When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, oblerving 
to tilt them up a little at the back of the frame every 
day, to let in freſh air to the plants. 4. 
The plants muſt be ſhaded occaſionally from the ſun, 
for the firſt week or ten days; let mats be ſpread over the 
glaſſes the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine 
o' clock in the morning, and taken off about four in the 
afternoon; but aſter this; let the plants have more and 
more ſun every day, till they are able to bear it fully 
without ſhrinking or flagging their leaves, &c. 0 
Be ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and par- 
ticularly when there is a good heat, and when there is 


much ſteam ; for if this is not obſerved, the ſteam will 


deſtroy the leaves of the plants, and would, in that caſe, 
make an aukward and unſightly appearance. 
They muſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the 
time they are in this bed; and they ſhould have a mode- 
rate quantity given them, at leaſt once in two days. | 
Obſerve, as the plants advance in height, to raiſe the 
frame, to give them full room to grow: this ſhould be 

done in the manner as mentioned in the former month. 
* | i But 


the dung be raiſed ſix inches higher than the level ground, 
As ſoon as — 2 is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, | 


The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before they 
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. But where there is the conveniency of a drawing frame, 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhould now be placed 
over this bed; and in the manner there directed. 

But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following method. 
Fix at each corner of the an upright poſt, about 
four feet high; and on the inſide of each let ſome 


auger- holes be bored, allowing ſix inches | hole 

and hole. n 35921; m1 RITES 
Then provide four iron, or wooden pins; one for each 

poſt, fit for the ſaid holes. 365 2 - 


Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 
be placed in the holes of the poſts at a convenient height, 
and ſet the frame upon the pins. When the frame wants 
raiſing again, fix the pins a hole higher, and ſo proceed 
as the Puts riſe in Meig at. 
Mind to Cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time 
of advancing the frame; this may be very eaſily done, 
by nailing ſome good thick mats wund the outſide of the 
Tag y” i et Se 3 
| Theſe are the methods commonly practiſed for drawin 
theſe kinds of plants to a tall ſtature, where required; an 
where there is not the conveniency of a plaſs-caſe, as 
deſcribed below: and if they are well managed this way, 
they may be brought to a very handfome ſize... 


 »+ Glaſe-caſes for drawing Annuals.  _ 

But where there is the conveniency of a-glaſs-eaſe, the 
plants may ſtill be brought to a greater perfection. 

The glaſs-caſes for this purpoſe are generally made 
about ſix, ſeven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may 
be convenient; the height muſt be five or fix feet in front, 
and ſeven or eight in the back. c. 
The front muſt be of plaſs ſaſhes, perfectly upright, 
and face the ſouth ; the back may be either of wood or 
brick, and both ends may be of the fame materials; but 
would be better if glazed ; and the top muſt aHo be of 
glaſs ſaſhes, ſloping from the back to the from. 
Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but there 
ſhould be a pit formed to make it in. Let the pit be 
almoſt the whole length, half a yard, or two feet deep, 
and from four to five or fix feet wide; this is to be 
filed with hot-dung, or KY bark, carrying it W 
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Nix inches higher than the ſurface of the floor or top of the 
— | ve; TY” 
The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them 
to their rims in earth, as before mentioned ; but if the bed 
be made of tan, plunge them therein, having no occaſion 

dor earth upon ſuch beds to plunge the pots in. 


© Prick out curious Annuals which were ſown laſt Month, | 


Where any of the above curious annual plants, ſuch as 
Combs, tricolors, &c. were ſown laſt month, they , ſhould 
now be pricked out. 155 | 

They muſt be pricked out on a hot-bed, obſerving the 
method directed in the former months, | 


Leſi- tender, or Hardier annual F lower-plants. 


Plant out the leſs-tender or hardier annuals into the 
natural ground; this may be done any time after the mid- 
dle of the month, if the weather is ſettled in tolerably 
warm, taking advantage of a moiſt ſeaſon. | <_ 

Thoſe which were pricked out laſt month on a ſlight hot- 

| bed as there directed, will be arrived to a good ſize for 
planting out towards the latter end of the month. 
The African and French marigold, and chryſanthe- 
mums, are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, China 
aſter, Indian pink, ten-week ſtock, and the common 
kinds of balſams, capficums, and mignionette ; likewiſe 
perſicaria, and the tree and purple amaranthules ; ſeabi- 
ouſes, egg-plant, love-apples, and Chineſe hollyhocks. 

All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, borders, 

and other parts of the pleaſure garden, and they will make 
an agreeable appearance in two months time. 
Let them be planted out in a ſhowery or moiſt time; 
and in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt 
time of the day to plant them. Be ſure not to remove 
them in dry hot weather ; for if that was done, not one 
plant in ten would ſucceed. 

Take particular care in planting them, to mix the dif- 
ferent ſorts in a proper manner, ſo that there may be a 
variety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they are 
planted, let them all be moderately watered. 3 

If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be re- 
pee, at leaſt once every other evening, till the plants 

ve taken root. . 10 

| | 
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But where thoſe annuals,of the above kinds were not 
pricked out laſt month on a hot-bed, or elſewhere, it may 
now be done; or ſome of the ſtrongeſt or more hardy, may 
at once be planted out for good in the borders, or other- 
wiſe.; prick the whole firſt out from the ſeed-bed into a 
nurſery-bed of rich earth, in the common ground, there 
to remain for a month, to get ſtrength, and then to be 
_ planted out for good in the borders. 3 | 
The nurſery-beds, in which to prick theſe plants now 
from the ſeed-bed, ſhould be about forty inches broad; 
rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the plants about fo 
or five inches diſtant each way, and water them. 8 
Then it would be a great advantage to place ſome hoops 
acroſs the beds, and let mats be drawn over them occaſion- 
ally, to ſhade the plants from the ſun, till they are rooted; 
and the mats may alſo be uſed in cold nights to ſhelter the 
lants. | 1 2 
f There is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe plants 
out timeouſly in this manner from the ſeed- bed, becauſe 
they can be very conveniently watered and ſhaded from the 
ſcorching ſun till they have taken good root and acquired 
ſtrength; and can be alſo occaſionally ſheltered in cold nights 
till they are ſtrong, and hardened by degrees to bear the 
open air fully, night and day. | 1-7 EIT 
They will have acquired that hardineſs and ſtrength in 
about four or five weeks after they are pricked out; the 
plants muſt then be taken up with ſmallballsof carth, which 
will readily hang about their roots, and be planted care- - 
fully, with the balls entire, into the places where they are 
to remains ns 1 ö 
Sowing Hardier Annuals, py 
The ſeed of ten-week ftocks, China aſter, and Indian 
pink, may ſtill be ſown. You may alſo, where omitted 
in the two former months, ſtill ſow the feeds of African 
and French marigold, balſams, chryſanthemums, and an) 
other annuals of this claſs; but this ſhould be done the felt 
ot ſecond week in the month. Ns: „ . 
Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in a bed or border of rich | 
| 
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light earth, in the natural ground; and if often refreſſęd 

With water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in cold 

| nights, the plants will come up ſoon, and will grow fregiy, 
though they will now pe without any ſhelter. , Bu if 
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fown in alight hot- bed, it will bring the plants on forwarder, 
ſo as they will flower a fortnight or three weeks ſooner. _ 
he plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in Auguſt, and continue 
till the cold weather deſtroys them. Fw 
Soap Seeds of hardy Annuals, 
Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the borders; 
ere are ſeveral ſorts that will fill ſucceed. op 
- Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos Adonis, the 
white and purple candy tuft; Lobel's catchfly, and dwarf 
lychnis ; dwarf poppy, and Virginia ſtock; Venus navel- 
wort, and Venus looking -glaſs ; ſnails and caterpillars; the 
ſeeds of dwarf and large annual ſun- flower; lavateraand ori- 
ental mallow, may alſo be ſown now: likewiſe naſturtiums, 
and convolvulvus major and minor, and Tangier and 
ſweet-ſcented peas, and any other of the tribe of hardy 
annuals. See the catalogue. | _ 
All thete muſt be ſown in ſmall patches, in the borders, 
and other places where you would have them flower, as 
d in the two former months; for none of theſe ſorts 
ech well by tranſplanting. | . 
Let the ſmall patches, where they are ſown, be often 
nile with water in dry weather; and where this is 
daly performed, the plants will come up ftrong, and will 
produce their flowers in July, Auguſt, and September. 
The climbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have flicks 
placed for them to climb upon, when they begin to run. 
The ſorts which require this are, naſturtiums, and con- 
volvulus major, and the ſweet-ſcented and Tangier peas, 
and the like ſorts. TOES | 
Auritulas. Sy 
Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when 
they are paſt flowering. ff gt abt e, 
| Lo the pots, according as the flowers fade, be immedi- 
ately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage, and place them in 
the full air upon a clean level ſpot, where the plants can 
enjoy the morning-ſun freely, till nine or ten o'clock, but 
not longer; there let them remain till the latter end of 
Auguſt, or till September. ea OE ee | 
Keep the pots, and the ground where they ſtand, per- 
 feRly clear from weeds and where decayed leaves at any 


* 
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time appear on the plants, let them be immediately taken 


off; and, in dry weather, refreſh the pots often with | 


water. 
Remove the boxes, or tubs of ſeedling l and 
lyanthuſes, to a ſhady place, provided it was not done 
def fore; the res muſt be open to File morning-ſun only. 
* hey mu 
and kept very free from weeds. . 


Care of Seedling Bulbs. 


The ſeedling tulips and narciſſus, and other ſeedling 
bulbs, coming up this year, ſhould be ſcreened "om * 
mid-day ſun, when ſcorching hot. q 


 Projagate Double Scarlet Lychnis, &c. 


Now propagate perennial fibrous · rooted plants, by cuts 
tings of the young flower-ſtalks, * 

The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other ſuch like 
plants, which rife with ſtrong firm ſlower-ſtems, will 
grow freely this way z they will beof a proper growth for, 
this purpoſe ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month, 
and moiſt weather is the bet time to plant them; and the 
method is this: 


Let ſome of the young hower- talks be cut off cloſe, and 


divide them into proper lengths; each length muſt have 


three or four joints: and they are to be planted? in a thady 


border of rich light earth. 


They muſt be planted about four inches aſunder; and 


two joints of the 3 is to be put into the ground, and 
the reſt left out. Cloſe the earth well about them, and 


then let the whole have a moderate watering; and if covered 


down with hand-glaſſes, it will greatly forward their rooting. 


There are ſeveral other forts of the fibrous-rooted peren- 


nial plants, that may be increaſed by this method; uch ag 
lychnidea, double rockets, and 2 ohe. 


- Double Wall- 


agate double wall-flowers, ts "Lips of the 
cor 


3 of the head; the plants raiſed by this * 
retain the double property and calour of the flawers, in 
all — the ſame as the parent plant, from which they 


*. Chace er this method of propagation, fuch flips of the 
young ſhoots ag are of a ſomewhat robuſt growth, from 
N. 3. " three 


be often ſprinkled with water in dry weather, | 
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three or four to five or fix inches long; and let them be 
ſlipped off carefully from the mother-plant, in a moiſt or 
cloudy day; ng them off cloſe to the place from 
whence they proceed. ' _ N | k 

Take off the leaves at the. bottom of the ſlips, rather 
more than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, 
or four inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length of 
the ſlip. Twiſt the talks a little at bottom, and then 
plant them. | He 

They are to be planted in a ſhady border, about four or 
five inches aſunder, and put into the earth up to the 


leaves, and then give them ſome water. 


Do not forget to refreſh them often, in dry weather, 
with moderate waterings, and they will be well rooted b 
the end of September, when they may be taken up, wit 
balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in order 
to be moved into ſhelter in time of ſevere froſts in winter. 

The wall- flowers which were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, 
will now be in flower, and ſome of them will probably be 
double ; for it ſometimes happens when the ſeed has been 
ſaved from the fineſt ſingle flowers, that one plant in ten, 
or perhaps twenty or thirty, or thereabouts, will come 
double; and at other times not one in a hundred, and 
ſometimes in five hundred, will prove multiple. | 

Therefore, where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
cfer among the ſeedling plants, now is the time to propa- 
gate that fort, by taking off as many ſlips as you can from 


it, preparing and planting them as above directed. 


For the greater chance of having double wall- flowers 
from ſeed, the floriſts are careful to fave the ſeed, if poſ- 
ſible, from ſuch ſingle flowers as are ſituated near double 
ones; though we do not pretend to ſay this has any par- 
ticular effe&t ; however, if any of thoſe ſingle ones have 
five petals or flower-leaves, they are to be preferred as the 


| beſt trom which to ſave ſeed. 


The beginning of this month is ſtill a, proper time to 
ſow wall-flower ſeed for flowering next year, nd 


| * Tuberofes. a vhs 

Plant ſome tuberoſe-roots to blow in autumn. i 

Get ſ-me ſmall pots, and fill them with light earth; 

lant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a 
Bot- bed, plunging them in the earth to their rims, 3 | 

YN eep 


— 


_- 
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Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe them behind every 
day, to let out the ſteam. | | #73. 
Give very little water till the roots begin to puſh, then 
let them- be moderately watered, about three times a 
week; and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good 
height at the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable 
deal of free air alſo to them; for this is neceſfary to- 
ſtrengthen the flower-ſtalks, as they riſe in height. | 
Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glafs, 4% 
raiſe the frame, as directed for the curious annuals, that 
2 may have room to ſhoot without being drawn up 
weak. | | | 
Where there is the conveniency of a hot- houſe, or ſtove, 
theſe plants may be brought to a. very great perfection 
there, with very little trouble. | 5 
The roots are to be planted in pots as above; and the 
pots are to be plunged to their rims im the bark - bed, 
watering them as above - mentioned. | 


Tranſplant Perennial Fewer Plants. 


Tranſplant the perennial and biennial flower plants: 
which were ſown in March; ſome ſorts will be grown to a 
proper ſize to remove by the third or fourth week of the 


= 


month. r 


The wall- flowers, in particular, and ſtock July flowers, 
will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and alſo colum- 
bines, and ſweet-williams, _ ſingle ſcarlet lychnis, roſe- 
campion, and catch-fly, and the pyramidal campanulas, 
or Canterbury bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree- 
3 fox-gloves, French honeyſuckles, and holly- 
rand and ſuch other forts as were fown early in the 

ring, | ; 3 ae 
They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where: 
they muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are planted: 
out for good. YE TIN Ko 

Dig for this purpoſe, a ſpot of good clean ground, and 
divide it into beds, three feet and a half broad, and rake- 
the ſurface even. _ 2 VA 
Then put in the plants by line, fix inches diſtance- 
each way, and each ſort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are 
planted, let them be moderately, watered, to ſettle the 
earth well about their roots. n 
All theſe are to remain in the nurſery- beds till Septem- 


{ N 4. 
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der or October, then to be planted out for good; they 
will all flower next year, and make a fine appearance. 


* Prrennind Flower. ſeeds. 


Many ſorts of perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds may 
yet be ſown ; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and the plants will come up ſtrong, 
and attain a proper growth, to produce flowers abundantly 
the next ſummer. DP 

The ſarts which will fill ſucceed, are the different ſorts 
of ſtock July flowers, wall-flowers, ſfweet-williams, and 
columbines, carnations and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſca- 
biouſes ; Canterbury or Spur waar bell-flowers may alſo - 
be ſown now); likewiſe hollyhocks, and French honey- 
ſuckles, and ſome other ſorts: chooſe. a ſpot for theſe 
ſeeds, where the ground is light, free from weeds; and 
not much expoſed to the ſun. Let this be neatly dug, 
and, in digging, let the earth be well broken ; and then 
mark it out into as many parts as there are kinds of ſeeds 
intended to be ſown. ns 

Then the ſeeds are to be ſcattered thereon as equally as 
poſſible, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants 
may rife regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every part, 

But the beſt method to ſow all theſe kinds of ſeeds, fo 
| as to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up 


regularly, is this: | 2 

The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked ; 
then divide it into ſmall beds, forty inches broad; and 
with the back of the rake, turn the earth, to the depth of 
half an inch off from the ſurface of the bed, into the alley. 
When this is done, let the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully on 
the ſurface ; and then with the teeth of the rake, draw the 
earth, that was turned off the bed, evenly over them. 

Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a rake, 
Juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones. 

Or they may be fowed in flat ſhallow drills, drawn with 
the front of a ſmall hoe held horizontally, forming the 
drills the width of the hoe, and from about a quarter or 
ha!f an inch to an inch deep, according to the fize of the 
different ſeeds, which ſow regularly along the bottom of 
the drills, and cover them in evenly with the earth. 


Deftray 
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Defrey Weeds." | Y 


: 


Deftroy weeds in. every part where they appear; * 


are now of quick growth, and will get a head, if-not 
turbed in due time. 4 
They are not on ib hurtful to thie lanes; but appear 
e 


extremely diſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they 
are ſuffered to grow in the conſpicuous part of the garden, 


Therefore, make it a rule to cut them off as foon as 
they appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where 


there is room for the hoe, let that inſtrument be uſed in 
dry days, and then let the borders, or other parts, be 
neatly raked, to draw the weeds and all other litter off. 


Graſi and Gravel Malis. 


Mow graſs walks and lawns, they will now re 
often: to keep theſe parts in tolerable good © or 
graſs ſhould — mown about once a week. 


Keep gravel walks now in the beſt order, let no fort os 


litter be ſeen upon them; and when weeds maſons; let 
them be immediately picked out. 

Theſe walks ſhould allo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
done in general about twice a 4 however, do not fait 
to roll them well always once in that time. 

After ſhowers of rain, the gravel walks ſhould, at this 
ſeaſon, have occaſional good rollings, with- the heavieſt 
roller; for this will make the body of the walk firm, r 
render the ſurface very cloſe and ſmootu. 


Tate Care of Flower Borders... 


Let the borders next the main walks and. JG be all 
kph! in perfect good order. 


hey ſhould be kept perfectly free from weeds, and all 
litter ſpringing from the plants, ſuch as decayed leaves, 
and all ſuch ſhoots, &c. as advance in a ſtraggling Manners 
ſhould- all be cleared away: and all the plants as adva 
to any conſiderable height, ſhould be kept in an u right 
Poſition, . by tying them up to ſtakes, and the ſurface of 
the borders ſhould be now and then raked ſmooth, e 
9 give then a freſh and lively 1 r alc e 


Support Flowering Plants. 40 e 


% 


| Now place flicks-to all ſaeh plants rasa in n 


aka. There are many forts that will ro nerd this 
ane iT N 5 aſiftancez 
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sliftance; and the ſooner this is done, the ſtronger and 
handſomer the plants will grow. . eit TEA2Q 
But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to pro- 
portion the length of the ſticks, to the five and height of 
the different plants which are to be ſupported. * 

In placing the fticks, obſerve always to thruit them 
down on that ſide of the plant where they can be leaſt 
ſeen ; for though the intent is to keep the plant perfectly 
upright and firm in its place, yet, at the ſame time, the 

art is to hide, as much as poſlible, the ſtick that ſup- 

ts It. | N 

The ſame care ſhould be taken in tying them up: the 
ſtem or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cloſe to the 
ſtick, and tied to it in different places ; but let each tying 
be done in a very neat manner, and not in that very care- 
leſs and clumſy way too commonly practiſed. 

It 1s a very great advantage to the growth and beauty 
of plants, to ſecure them well from the power of the wind, 
ms to train them with ſtraight- and upright ſtems ; and 
this, in particular, ſhould always be duly attended to. 


-- 


— 
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THE NURSERY. 


HE great care of the nurfery now, is to deſtroy weeds 
in every part wherever they appear, and to give wa- 

ter duly to all Ach plants as require it. | 
The ſeed-beds of all young trees and ſhrubs ſhould now, 
in particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds ; and 
this muſt always be done by a very careful hand-weeding. 


Watering Seedlins Plants. 


. Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould. prove dry, 
the ſeed-beds of evergreens and curious flowering ſhrubs 
and trees, in which the young plants are coming up this 
year, or that have juſt riſen, or expected to riſe ſoon, &c. 
ſhould be often refreſhed with water. 1 4d 
In watering theſe beds, take good care not to do it too 
haſtily, for twould be apt to waſh the earth away, 
and expoſe the tender roots to the ſun, which would burn 
them up. ard | % 


'There- 
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Therefore, let the water be given frequent and mode- 


rate, which will be of great ſervice; and about. three 


gentle waterings a week, or one every other evening, will 
be ſufficient. | 8 


| Shade Seedlings: © 

The tenderer ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, cedars,. 
eypreſs, and many other ſorts, newly come up, or juit 
riſing, and which are ſomewhat delicate while in their 
infant ſtate, that if now occaſtonally ſhaded from the fun. 
in the middle of hot days, it will. prove very beneficial 
to their growth. ö F 5 5 


* 


Witer new. Plantations. 


The plantations of young tender evergreens, and the 
more curious ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, &c. which: were 
tranſplanted in March, and laſt month, ſhowld, if the 
weather now proves day, be often watered. 5 

This is a very needful work in dry weather; and, 
where time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted, to the 
more curious 5 valuable ſorts particularly: the water 
ings ſhould be performed once in five or { days, or a 
week, during any very dry time in this month; till they 
take good root, and ſhew ſigns of a free growth. 

_ . Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch on the ſur- 
face of the ground, over: the roots of ſome of. the more- 
curious or tender kinds of thefe ſhrubs, for this will be 
of great ſervice in preventing the ſun from drying the 
earth too faſt about them. And, where this is done in a. 
proper manner, they will not need, at any time, to be wa- 
tered oftener than once in ſix or eight days, and that only.” 
till they have taken good root and begin to 1 freely. 

' = - 


Propagate Evergreens, c. by Layers. 


About the latter end of this month, begin to. propagate” 
ſach evergreens and other ſhrubs by layers, of the young 
ſhoots of the ſame year, which do not ſucceed by layers- 
af the older. wood. | 

This method of laying the young: wood is now print. - 
pally to be underſtood of ſuch kinds as do not put out” 
roots freely, from any but the young ſhoots of the fame- 
ſummer's growth ; and 15 8 forward ſhooting forts; 

: g NY the 
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the ſhoots will probably be grown to a proper ſize for that 
purpoſe, by the third or fourth week in the month. | 
Therefore, about that time, if the young ſhoots be long 
enough, let ſome of the pliable branches, that afford the 
ſtrongeſt and beſt young ſhoots be brought down gently to 
the ground, and there let them be faſtened ſecurely with 
ſtrong hooked pegs; then let the young ſhoots be laid into 
the earth, and covered two or three inches deep with it, 
leaving about two or three inches of the, top of each ſhoot 
out of the ground. "3 
As foon as they are layed, give a moderate watering to 
ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little 
mulch, or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurfacde. 
After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in 
dry weather, every five or fix days; and be ſure not to 
give too much water at a time, for that would be apt to 
rot the tender roots, according as they break out. 
Though this method of laying in the young wood is 
deſigned chiefly for ſuch evergreen and other ſhrub as do 
not readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, yet it 
need not be confined to any particular ſorts : for there are 
many kinds that may be 3 the ſame practice, 
and the trial may be made on any ſorts as you deſire 
to increaſe. | | 
The proper time to perform this work, is from about 
the latter end of May or beginning or middle of June, to 
the end of July, according as the ſhoots of the different 
forts of ſhrubs arrive to a proper growth for laying ; and, 
if proper ſhoots are choſen, and theſe properly laid, they 
will, many of them, be well rooted, and in a condition 
to be ſeparated from the mother plant by the beginning 
of the following October. | * 


| - gre fed and budded Trees. | 


- 


Look over the grafts about the laſt week in this month, 
and at that time let the clay be taken off, for there will 
be no more occaſion for it; and at the ſame time let the 
bandages be looſened. — | | | 
Let no ſhoots remain that riſe from the ſtocks below the 
grafts, but as ſoon as they appear, let them be immedi- 
. ately rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed, that 
the grafts may not be robbed of nour;iſhment.. ; 


, | Examine 


* 
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| Examine alſo the trees which were budded lift ſummer ; 
all ſhoots from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off as 
they ate produced, for theſe would draw the nouriſhment 
from the bud. © „ 

All ſuckers from the roots both of young grafted and 
budded trees, ſhould alſo be rooted out. 2 e. 


| Deſtroy Weeds between the Rows of Trees, 
The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees 


and ſhrubs, ſhould now, at all times, be kept extremely 


clear from weeds. : + Fe. 


Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part; 


but whenever they appear between the rows of trees and 
ſhrubs, there is nothing eafier than deſtroying them at a 


great rate, by applying a ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 
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THE GREEN- HOus z. 


Bringing out the Green-houſe Plants. 


OWARDS the middle of this month, if mode- 

rately ſettled warm weather, may begin to remove 
many of the more hardy kinds of green - houſe plants into 
the open air. 

The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum 
Plinii, may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time ; and 
alſo the tree-wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and the large 
magnolia; candy-tuft-tree, ſhrubby after, jaſmines, ciſ- 
tuſes, and double Indian naſturtiums; and many other of 
the like hardy plants. | i 

The orange, lemon, and citron- trees, and all the other 
tenderer kind of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo be brought 
out now ; but this muſt not be done till ſome time between 
the twentieth and laſt day of the month; or if cold unſet- 
_ weather prevail, let them remain till the beginning 
of June. _ 455 8 

Les all the plants in general, when firſt brought out of 
the green - houſe, be placed in a warm ſituation; that is, 
let them all be ſet where the wind can have but little 
power; and after they have ſtood there about ten or 
twelve 5 „ they will be ſomewhat hardened to the open 
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air, and may then be removed to the places where they 
are to remain for the ſummer. 

Let every plant, as ſoon as brought out for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, be cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood; 
and let the whole plants be perfectly well cleaned from 
any kind of filth that may appear on the leaves, branches, 
or ſtems, and water their heads all over, as obſerved 
below. | | | 

Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth 
in the tops of all the pots be ſtried to ſome little depth; 
and then lay over it the thickneſs of half* an inch, or an 
inch of freſh mould: this done, let the whole be mode- 
rately watered ; and, at the ſame time, let the water be 
given all over the heads of the plants; for this will cleanſe 
the leaves and branches thoroughly from duſt,” and will: 
greatly refreſh the whole plant, be of great advantage, 
and make them aſſume a lively appearance. e 


Aloes, Wc, 


The aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and all other ſucculent: 
plants of the green-houſe, ſhould alſo be brought forth this 
month, when the weather is ſettled in warm and dry. 
Where the leaves of any of theſe plants are decayed, or 
decaying, let them, as ſoon as they appear, be cut off 
cloſe with a ſharp knife, TI] Ee Bs 


Shifting into larger Pots. 

Any of the green-houſe plants that want larger pots, 
may now be ſhifted into them, any time this month; but 
the ſooner the better. | 

Having the pots or tubs, and ſome freſh e oa 
let the plants be brought out and ſhifted, according to-the 
following method. 5 

Take the plant out of its preſent pot, or tub, with the 
hall of earth entire; then pare off all the matted roots 
round the outſide and bottom of the ball; and alſo let 
ſome of the old earth be pulled away, and immediately 
ſet the plant in the new pot, and fill it up with the freſh 
ccmpoſt, and give it ſome water. f . 

When the plants are ſet out for the ſummer ſeaſon, let 
thoſe which are ſhifted be placed in a ſhady ſituation, there 
to remain for a month or fix weeks, and then to be remoy- 
ed to the places allotted for them during the ſummer. Th 
& $24 5 p S-. 
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The oranges, lemons, and citron-trees, which are not 
ſhifted this ſeaſon, ſhould now be treated in the following 
manner, provided it was not done in April. i 

+ Looſen the earth on the tops of the tubs or pots, quite 
to the uppermolt roots; and alſo a little way down tound 
the ſides. This done, take offit all the looſe earth with 
the hand, and immediately fill the tubs and pots again 
with ſome good freſh earth; then give a moderate water- 
ing, and. the work is finiſned. "Xx 
Such a drefling as this will now be a very great advan- 
tage to theſe kiffds of plants, it will not only promote a 


healthful fine green colour of the leaves, but will alſo add 


new 8 and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe 
them to flower ſtrong and abundantly, and to produce 
ſtrong and handſome ſhoots. | | 


| Admit freſh Air. 

Obſerve, that during the time the plants remain in the 
green-houſe this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare of 
tree air to them every day, to harden them to it by de- 
grees, ſo that they may be able to bear it well when 
brought out. | A 

Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild day, 
to their full extent; and towards the middle of the month, 


let them continue open alſo a- nights; that is, when the air 


is perfectly ſtill and warm. 

St wal e «. Water the Plants. bod : | 
Remember to ſupply every plant; according to its kind, 
with a proper flizre of Water TT, 
The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody 
plants, will now require that article pretty often. The 
large pots, or tubs, will, in warm weather, require it 
about twice a week, and the ſmall pots will need a moderate 
watering every two days. 3 3 
Some of the ſucculent plants require but very. little 
water, but it will be proper to give them a moderate re: 
freſhment'now n 4 70S = COP EE 

Propagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. 
Many kinds of green-houſe plants may be propagated 


by layers, and this is fill a proper time to lay them. 
Myrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo- jaſ- 


Dunes, 
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mines, pomegranates, oleanders, and many others of the 
ſhrubby kinds. 

- Chooſe for this purpoſe, fome of the pliable bottom 
ſhoots ; let theſe be bros ht down gently ; and making an 
opening in the earth of the pots, &c. BT them therei 
ſecuring them down. he, with hooked pegs, * 
cover the body of the ſhoots three inches thick with earth, 
leaving three or four inches of the top out, in an up- 
rightiſh poſition. - 

Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings, or ſhort 
graſs, or the like, on the r to preſerve the moiſture ; 
and do not forget to refreſh the pots often with gentle 
waterings. 

Some of the plants thus layed will. be rooted by Mi- 
chaelmas ; ſuch as are not, muſt be permitted to remain 
till near that time twelvemonth. 
- But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were 
plunged. in a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out 
Ig the ſame ſeaſon, and be kc to take off in the follow- 
2 


neral method of propa ting myrtles i is, b cut · 
tings; LL ſee the work o Jane api 1 7 ; 


Propagating by Cuttings... F 


Many ſorts of green-houſe exotics ma = Rill be prapa- 
gated by cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt or, 2 
as geraniums, myrtles, &c. planting them in pots; and if 
plunged in a hot- bed or in a bark- bed in the hot-houſe, it 
will ſtrike them in a ſhort tim. | 

Such as root reluctantly by cuttings, may, cow plunge 
in the bark-bed, as above, be covered down cloſe wi 
band-glaſs, which will greatly e the emiſſion of 
eng 


Of Stocks SiS to 30% Oranges, 2 F. 


If the y orange - ſtocks which are raiſed from ker- 
nels ſown Fj et are, come HP, 4 about three or four 


inches high, it will be proper to t Pens them... 2. 
They ſhould be planted ſingly in . pots, and then 
plunged in a freſh hot-bed, under \ 
Let them be watered as ſoon as 1 and et ben be 
ſhaded. from the ſun in the middle of the day, med | 
. muſt be duly watered about three UNS $ week. 


Give 


— - * 
\ ö 
A 4 4 
U 
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Give them alls freth air, by raifing the glaſſes over» = 


day. f 
Ks up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings,” 
According as the plants riſe in height, the frame muſt 
be raiſed ; and, provided there be a moderate warmth 
continued in the beds, and the pots w_ moiſt, the plants 
will, in two or three months, be a foot anda half, or 


near two feet high. 20 1 Ya 

Inarching may ſtill be performed on orange and lemon- 
trees, where required; and it may be done time in 
the month, obſerving as directed in April and March. -, 


— — — — - — — — 
Tut HOT-Hous . 


T principal care of che hot-houſe now ig to keep 
the plants clean, and to ſupply them duly with the 
two neceſlary articles of water and freſh air. „ 


Piae-Asples. * 
The pine-apple plants in general, will now require 8 © 1 
moderate refreſhment of water every four or five days; | 
and either in-a morning from eight to nine or ten o'clock, | 
or about three or four in the afternoon is the beſt time of | 
| 
| 
ö 


the day to do it. l FRET le q 

In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to 
apply too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities at 
any one time; for that would not only damp the heat of 
the bark, but would alſo looſen the plants in their pots, 
chill the roots of them, and prove of very bad conſe» 
quence, _ 53 2 ä 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be confider- 
ed, and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable 1 
ſhare of it, every warm ſunny day. . . 
Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
day, about nine o'clock; and, as the heat of the day in- 
creaſes, continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air may be admitted; and 

| ſhut the glaſſes again about three or four o'clock. 

Where the young pine-plants, that is to ſay, the crowns 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
the former month, it ſhould now be done. os 

bs . 
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The plants muſt be ſhaken out of the ſmall pots carefully, 
with the ball of earth entire, placing the ſame immedi- 
ately into the larger pot, and fill it up round the ball with 
the proper freſh compoſt, and give directly a little water; 
but in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve, if any of them be 
fickly, or troubled with inſects, and if they be, let ſuch 
be entirely cleared from the earth about its roots, and pull 
off ſome of the lower leaves; then pare the fibres quite 
cloſe, cut off a little of the bottom of the main root, and 
let the whole plant be waſhed ; which done, plant it into 
entire new earth. * | . | 
The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
plunged into the bark-bed as before; but before you 
lunge them, the bark-bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the 
ttom, adding, at the. ſame time, if not done in the 
two former months, about one third, but not leſs than 
one fourth part of che new tan, mixing both very well 
together, and then immediately plunge the pots to their 
rims. 8 1 dat 
Theſe young plants muſt alſo be duly refreſhed with 
gentle waterings ; and let them have freſh air every warm 
. | | | 


General Care of all ather Exotics in the Hot-houſe. 

Continue alſo the care of all other plants in the hot-houſe 
department, ſupply them duly with proper waterings ; 
and if any want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be done, 
keeping the whole clear from decayed leaves, &c. obſerving 


the ſame general directions as in the two or three former 
months. | | 


Propagating the Plants. oo 


Tou may ſtill propagate by cuttings, ſuckers, ſeeds, 
&c. ſuch plants as you would increaſe, ping or ſowing 
them in pots, and, plunge them in the bark-bed. 

- Likewiſe. cuttings of green-houſe exotics, or of any 

other curious plants being planted in pots, and plunged 
in the bark-bed in this houſe, it will ſoon ſtrike them. 


JUNE. 


Wark to be done in the KI THEN GARDEN. 
ö W Melons. 50 | 


E 9 E melon-plants, which are in frames, ſhould ſtill 
| be carefully ſhaded in the middle of the day; that 
is, when the ſun ſhines vehementiix. 
This ſhould now be particularly practiſed, where there 
is but a flender depth of earth upon the beds, or where 
the plants are ſituated very near the glaſſes; for if they were 
in that caſe expoſed to the full noon ſun, it would be apt to 
ſcorch the leaves, and would alſo exhauſt the juices of the 
vine or runners, and that of the roots; whereby the young 
fruit, and even thoſe that are ſwelled to ſome tolerable 
fize, would, for want of the proper nouriſhment, be 
greatly checked, and would thereby take an irregular 
growth, and become ſtunted and very ill ſhaped.. {54th 
Therefore, let ſome thin mats be { read over the glaſſes 


| 
| 
ery Ws when the ſun ſhines fiercely ; but this need not 
be dune before eleven o'clock, or thereabouts; and the 
mats may be taken off again about two. 

In dong this work, oblerve to lay only the thickneſs | 
of one ſingle mat over the lights; and the thinner the 
mats are the better, for the plants muſt not be darkened | 
by too full a ſhade; but a ſlight ſhade.in hot ſunny days | 
will be of great fervice in promoting the growth of all | 

ſorts and ſizes of theſe fruit. I_ ps . | 
Let theſe plants have alſo a large ſhare of freſh air 
every day, by railing or tilting the lights a conſiderable. 
height at the back of the frame. 
Moderate refreſhments of Water, at times, will alfo be 
very ſerviceable to theſe plants now, but in particular ta 
ſuch as are growing in beds where there 1s but a ſhallow 
depth of earth, or that the mould is of a lightiſn tem- 
ature. Fe | 2.457 1 5 | 
In that caſe the plants will, in hot weather, require to 
be moderately watered about once a week; and, in _ 
2 s 
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this, take care to give but very little water near the main 
ſtem or head of the plants. 
But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen inches 
thick of good loamy earth, the melon plants will require 
but moderate ſupplies of water, once in a week or fort- 
night, as you ſhall ſee occaſion; keeping the earth but 
very moderately moiſt, eſpecially while the plants are 
about ſetting the general crop of fruit, as too much hu- 
midity ol prevent its ſetting, making them turn yel- 
low and go off; but when a ſufficient ſupply is ſet, and 
advanced a little in growth, may water more freely; 
never, however, conſiderably, as much moiſture proves 
alſo hurtful, to the roots and main ſtem of the plants, 
being apt to make them rot and decay... 
Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, 
till about the middle of the month; for of late years the 
weather has ſeldom been ſettled ſooner than that time. 
2 22 0 © Bolkglafſs Melons. enen 
The melon plants which are growing under bell or 
hand-glaſſes, ſhould now have full liberty to run out. 
Let each glaſs be raiſed and ſupported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out care- 
fully, and in a regular manner. Doe \ perch” 
Continue to cover them every night with mats, till 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month; and then, if warm ſettled weather, the covering 
may be entirely laid afide, except the weather ſhould'prove 
wo — in which caſe, the coverings may be uſed occa- 
nally. 8 
There is nothing more prejudicial to theſe plants than 
too much wet, for this would not only chill the 7 
fruit, and prevent its fetting and ſwelling, but would alſo 
periſh many of the roots of the plants. + 
Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to 
be very rainy, 1t will be proper to defend theſe plants 
as much as poſſible from it; and this muſt be done by a 
covering of good thick mats, or canvaſs, ſupported upon 


hoop arches fixed acroſs the bed. 
| Paper Frames for Melons. 


Where it is intended to cover any of the melon ridges a 
with oiled paper frames, it ſhould be done in the firſt or 
{econd week this month. — \ 

- This 


4 
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This kind of frame, will be a great protection to the 

pany and young fruit, if cold and wet weather ſhould 
happen about the time of its ſetting; and it Will alſo 
ſcreen the plants from the too great heat of the fun, 

Theſe frames ſhould always be placed upon the i. 
as ſoon as the plants begin to advance from under hand 
or bell-glaſſes; the glaſſes muſt be firſt taken away 
before the frame is placed on the bed. | 

By this method a good crop of melons may be always 
obtained, provided the frames be properly conſtracte 
and the paper ſecurely paſted on, ant well oiled wi 
linſeed oil. n ccc 

Such perſons as are not provided with bell or hand- 
glaſſes, may, with the aſſiſtance of theſe frames only, raiſe 

ood melons, provided the plants be firſt raiſed by ſowi 
the ſeed in a hot-bed, under a frame and glaſſes, in Mar 
or April, as there directed; and may be planted ont on 
a new hot-bed in the, beginning. of May; and the 
papered frames immediately placed over the bed ſoon 
as the plants. are planted therein, and be covere 
hah r night till the middle or latter end of 

s month. 1 n , 
But, however, thoſe who have the convenience of. 
hand-glaſſes, ſhould always place theſe over the plants 
when firſt ridged out, and to remain till about the begin- 
ning or midde of this month, when the plants will have 
filled the glaſſes; they ſhould then be entirely taken away, 


and the papered frame put n 
Theſe frames are made of thin flips of wood, and are 
conſtructed in the manner and form of à houſe, or arch- 
ways; they ſhould be made firm,” but light. | | 

Each frame ſhould be ten or twelve feet long, or. there- 
abouts, and three feet and a half or ſive feet wide at bot- 
tom, narrowing gradually on both ſides to a ſharp ridge 
- at top, or formed in a rounding arched manner; making 
the whole two feet and a half or a yard high; in forming 
it, a bottom frame is conſtrufted with two inch and a 
half wide flips of deal, framing it the above length and 
width; and then have either ſtraight inch wide rafters, or 
hoop. arches carried from both fides a foot aſunder, and 
upon theſe the paper is to be paſted, firſt drawing pack- 
thread both ways, as directed below, for the better ſupport 
df the paper. * ä #1 ts 2) Rh ons ** . 

. n 
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: On one ſide of the frame there ſhould be two pannels, 
made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pannels muit 


be eighteen, inches wide, making them within two feet of 


each end of the frame. Ei | „ 
Theſe pannels are to be opened occaſionally, to examine 
the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary work about 
them; which is better than to take the frames off upon 
every occaſion. DIP, e \ pag Ae 
The frame being made. according to the above dimen- 
ſions, get ſome. paper and paſte upon it. The beſt ſort 
for this purpoſe is the large demy printing paper, or thick 
writing paper, ſuch as is fold for eight-pence or ten-pence 
a quire; and two quire of ſuch paper will cover at leaſt 
one of the above frames. Br ie 8 
But, before the paper is paſted on, there ſhould be ſome 
ſmall twine, or packthread, drawn at equal diſtances, 
along the frame, cornerways, between the ſlips of wood, 
drawing it firmly round them, and then draw ſome more 
contrary ways acroſs that; this will ſupport the paper, when 
the wind at any time happens to blow ſtrong ag inſt it. 
Then let the paper be neatly paſted upon the frame; 
and when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following 


FE get ſome linſeed oil that hath been boiled, an 


ſoft pliable bruſh, ſuch as painters uſe; dip the bruſh 
in the oil, and bruſh the paper all over hghtly with it. 
The oil will render the paper more tranſparent, and make 
it proof againſt rain. wu SAILS. x 
Theſe frames ſhould always be made, that is, papered, 
ſome time before they are to be, uſed ; for the oil ſhould 
be perfectly well dried in the paper, before the frames are 
%% TITS TO Op. 

' Filling up the Alleys between the Melon Ridges. 

The alleys, or ſpaces between the melon ridges, ſhould, 


where there is plenty of warm dung, be ncw filled up, 
with that material and earth, if not done laſt month, in 


order that the roots of the plants may have full ſcope of 
ground to run in BY ES eee i WF 


Where theſe ridges are made all, or a great part, above 
ground, the ſpaces or alleys between them not | eing above 
four or five feet wide, it is adviſeable to fill them up equal 
with the beds, dung below, and earth at top, the begin- 
ning of this month; and it would be of great RG 
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if a quantity of new and old dung together was uſed, 
juſt to produce a moderate warmth; for this would throw 
a freſh heat into the beds, which would very much pro- 
mote the ſetting and ſwelling of the young fruit. 
Let the dung be firſt laid in, and tread it firmly down, 
raiſing it full as high as the dung of the ridges ;. then lay 
the earth over that, railing the whole level with the ſurface 
of the ridges or beds. 8 
LC. ucumbers in Frames. 


Take good care of the cucumber plants inf 
muſt be well ſupplied with freſh air and water, 
Theſe plants, in hot weather, will require to be watered 
every two or three days; and in a morning about ſeven 
or eight o'clock, or four or five in the erening, are the 
beſt times of the day to do it. | 
Let the plants have air freely every day, by tilting up 
lights a conſiderable height at the back of the frame; but 
it will be adviſeable to ſhut the lights down a-nights the 
greateſt part of this month, f | 2 
About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may raiſe the frame high enough to let the 


plants run out from under it, if it ſhall ſeem neceſſary ; 
and may defend them on nights with mats. p< dp 


Cucumbers under Bell-glafjes, Sc. 


The cucumber. plants which are under hand or bell- 
glaſſes, muſt now be ſuffered to run freely from under 
them. ? ' 112 

Each glaſs ſhould be raiſed upon three or four props; 


and the vines, or runners of the plants, muſt be trained 
out with care and regularity. 5 | 


L 


Let theſe” plants be alſo duly aſſiſted, in dry weather, 
with water; they will require it moderately, about threz 
times a week, 


| ; they 


| Pickling C ucumbers. : 2 
The cucumber plants which were ſown the latter end 
of laſt month, in the natural ground, to produce picklers, 
&c. ſhould now be thinned. This ſhould always be done 


when the rough leaf begins to appear in the heart of the 
plants. 


In doing this work, obſerve to leave in each hole, at 
leaſt four of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more than ſi ve 
or 


— — —— — — — 
: 
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br fix, which will be fufficient: let the reſt be drawn out 
| -— with care, and clear away all the weeds. Sore Sens ÞÞ 

| Then earth up the ſhanks of the remaining plants, with- 

in a little of the ſeed-leaves, preſſing them gently aſunder 

at regular diſtances from one another, immediately 
give each hole a light watering to ſettle the earth; the 
plants — this will get ſtrength, and grow away ſur- 
riſingly. 

n Lek - 6 be often refreſhed with water in dry weather; 

for they will in a dry time need a little every other day. 

E + - owing and planting Pickling Cucumbers. 

| Cucumber ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; and 

the firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full 

crop of picklers. If you put the ſeed into the ground 
any time between the firſt and fifteenth day of the month, 
It will ſucceed; but, however, where a main crop is de- 
. we adviſe to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the 
month. | 16 78 1 
The plants rated. from theſe ſowings will come into 
bearing about the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and 
they will yield fruit plentifully all the remaining part of 
that month, and great * of September. wo 
We hinted laſt month, with regard to pickling cucum- 
bers, that the kitchen gardeners about London, in wet 
cold ſeaſons, often raife their plants on a ſlight hot-bed, 
ſowing the ſeed in the third week in May. And where 
that was practiſed, it is now time, in the firſt or ſecond 
week in' this month, to tranſplant them ; which ſhould be 
er when the plants begin to put out their firſt rough 
eaves. | 


Let the method of planting be obſerved as directed laſt 


c XL 


month. | 


= 
_ . N R 
= 
— 20-7 coroner hf ny * 
* Sn 


Celery. 


Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper ſize 
for this purpeſe by the firſt or ſecond week of this month, 
when it ſhould be planted ; and ſome of the ſecond fow- 
ing ſhould be planted out towards the latter end of the 
i | month for a general crop. 5 | 
WT _ Chooſe for theſe plants a piece of rich ground in an 
open ſituation; then mark out the trenches by line, * 

a foot 


4 
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a foot wide; and allow the ſpace of three feet between 
trench and trench, which will be ſufficient for the b 
plantation. 

Dig each trench 595 about ſix or eight inches, or a 
moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth that comes out 
equally on each fide; then dig the bottom level; or firſt, 
if thought neceſſar 5 lay the thickneſs of three inches of 
very rotten dung along in the bottom of each trench; and 
let the bottom be neatly dug, burying the dung equally, 
about four inches deep; then put in he plants. 


Plant them in one ſingle row, juſt along the, middle of 
the trench, allowing the diſtance of five inches, or there- 
about, between lant and plant in the row; as ſoot as 
they are fared: give them ſome water, and repeat it 
occaſional Y till they Shave taken root. 

Theſe plants will, in about a month or ſix weeks auer | 
they are planted out, require to be moderately earthed 
up; and this is done in order to render the ſtalks white 
and tender: the earthing them muſt be performed in dry 
days; the earth muſt he broken ſmall, and take care to 
lay it gently. to both ſides of the plants, and not to earth 
them too high at firſt, leſt you bury the hearts; this earth» 
ing ſhould, after you begin, be repeated every fortnight, 


or thereabouts, till the plants are ready for uſe.. See July, 
Te, | 
\ 


" Fadive. MS. | | os 


Tranſplant endive for blanching; ſome of the rf ſown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the e e 
towards the latter end of the month. 

An open ſpot of good ground muſt be choſen for tete 
plants; let it be neatly dug, one ſpade deep, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth. 

Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as they 
are planted. 

But there ſhould not be many of theſe early ſown plants 
planted out; that is, not to deceive yourſelf in planting. 
out enough for a main cr ea for the plants, if they were 
ſown in May, will moſt of them be apt to run to ſeed be- 


fore they arrive to any tolerable ftate of maturity. 


Sow endive- ſeed for a principab crop, and to ſucceed 
thoſe which were ſown the former month. 


The 
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The beſt endive to ſow for a full crop is the green curled 
ſort; this ſort is not only the beſt for uſe, but the har- 
dieſt, for it will endure wet and cold better than any 
other kind. But you may. likewiſe ſow, as a variety for a 
ſallad, ſome of the white curled ſort. 

There is a ſort with broad leaves, called Batavia en- 
dive; this is the beſt ſort for ſtewing ; it grows very large, 
and, if tied up, will cabbage well, and be very white, and 
| . _ eats alſo well in a ſallad: but this ſort is not hardy, for 
= 3 ſoon rots in a wet autumn, and a moderate froſt will 

KF ill it, . "hg 

Let all theſe ſorts of endive ſeed be ſown in an open 
ſpot, not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be 
proper to ſow ſome of this ſeed at two different times this 
month, which is the only way to have a regular ſupply of 
plants. | | 


But for the main autumn and winter crop, generally 
ſow about the ſecond, third, and fourth week in the month; 
Tor that which is ſown earlier is very apt to run up for 
ſeed early in autumn, and before it arrives to its full 
growth. | 


—— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 Tettuces. 
| The lettuce-plants, which were ſown in May, ſhould 
'| now be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of good ground. 
| Let this be done in moiſt weather; for theſe plants will 
not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry time ; but where 
| there is a neceſſity of planting them out in dry weather, 
| let the following method be practiſed. 
| Draw, with a ſmall hoe, ſome ſhallow drills, about a 
| foot aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each 
| drill, ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, and 
| give them ſome water. | % 
| By placing theſe plants in drills, they can be more con- 
| veniently watered; and a ſmaller quantity will do, than 
| if planted on level ground, for the moifture will be much 
| longer retained ; this is therefore the beſt method of plant- 
ing them at this ſeaſon, 5 566 


Sor Lettuce. ſced. 5 
Soy lettuce-ſeed to raiſe ſome plants to ſupply the table 
in Auguſt and September. 1 


The 


1 © 
"WY 


7. 
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The beſt kinds to ſow now are the coſs, admirable, 81 
leſia, and brown Dutch lettuces, for autumn ſervice. But 


it will be adviſeable to ſow a little ſeed of each of theſe 
ſorts, and of any others that are approved of, and there will 
be a greater chance of having a conſtant ſupply of good 


plants i in variety, and regular ſucceſſion, - 


It will be neceſſary to ſow ſome of each of theſe ſeeds 
twice this month; that is, let a little be ſown ſome time 
in the firſt or ſecond week, and ſow ſome more about the 


SO or twentieth of the month. | 3 
bs Radi ſbes. | 1 = 


Sow a ſucceſſion of ſalmon and ſhort-top-radiſh to draw 
next month, if a ſupply of young ones are required dur- 


W ſammer ; obſerve as in laſt month, &c. 


ikewiſe about the latter end of this month may ſow 
a few Spaniſh turnep-rooted radiſh. See Fuly 8 ot | 


Small Sallading. 


| Sow ereſſes and muſtard, and other ſmall Callad- ſeeds at 


leaſt once every week. 


Thefe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in the ſhade, and 5 


place where they are ſown ſhould be often refreſhed in dry 


weather with water, and this ſhould be practiſed both be- 


fore and after the Plants begin to appear. 


Prick out C auliflowers, $. 
The cauliflower-plants which were ſown in May, for 


the Michaelmas crop, ſhould, in the third or fourth week 
in this month; be pricked out into a nurſery-bed of rich. 


* 


der, or thereabout, and give them a little water to ſettle 
the earth well about their roots. 


It will be proper to ſhade them from the hot ſun till 


they have taken good root, for this will be a great ad- 


vantage; and they muſt alſo be occaſionally - watered ; 
that is, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 


The plants are to remain in this bed a month or fix 


weeks, to get ſtrength, and then to be planted out for | 
good in the places where they are to remain to produce 


their heads. 


n 
8 


O 2 1 7 Care 


are for them a bed about forty inches broad, in an 
. ituation; then put in the plants, three inches aſun- 


: : 
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Care of early Cauliflowers now arriving to Perfection. 
— © Continue to look dver the plantations of early cauli- 
flowers now and then, in order to break down ſome of 
the inner leaves, over the young heads, according as they 
appear. | | 
Theſe plants, eſpecially thoſe ſtill coming into flower, 
ſhould in very dry weather be well iy, which will 
keep the plants in a growing ſtate, and produce very 
flowers or heads. 624 : 
« Make a baſon round each plant to contain the water. 
| If they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about 
| one or two pots to each plant, ſo as to moiſten the earth 
as far as their roots extend, they will want no more, 
and the baſon which was formed to contain the water 
| may then be filled up again. 
| | Save Caulifiower-/eed, 
, To fave cauliflower- ſeed ſhould now mark ſome of the 
e arlieſt plants when in full perfection, with the largeſt, 
white, and cloſeſt heads, which muſt not be gathered, 
and the plants left in the fame place; they will ſhoot up 
into ſeed ſtalks in July and Auguſt, and ripen ſeed in 
September. TON, | | 


| . Turneps. L #54 

Now ſow a full crop of turneps for autumn uſe. 

The feed may be ſown any time in this month; but ſome. 
time be.ween the tenth and twenty-fifth of the month is 
the beſt time to ſow the principal autumn crop. _ 

However, let the ſeed be ſown, if poſſible, in a drip- 
ping time; or, at leaſt, when there is a proſpect of rain 
falling ſoon. Take good care to ſow this ſeed equally, 
and rake or harrow 1t in immediately; being careful to 
do this with a very even hand. 
Hoe the turneps which were fown in May, and thin the 

plants in a regular manner. | ; 

This work ſhould always be begun when the plants 
have gotten rough leaves about en inch broad; for then 
the work can be performed with expedition and regularity ; 
and, if done in time, will be of great advantage to the 
growth of the plants. | | : 

Leave the plants eight inches dtſtant from one another, 
or thereabout. ; of a8 | 


Carrots 


# * 
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iq | Carrots ami Parſueps. p 


The craps of carrots and parſneps now demand parti- | 


_ cular care, | | | 
They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds, and let 


the plants, where they ftand too thick, be thinned out to 


proper diſtances ; but let this be done in due time; for 
it is a great advantage to theſe plants to allow them timely 
room to grow. 5 8 . | Y 
Let them be thinned regularly, allowing fix or &zht 
inches diſtance between plant and plant. 
But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 
the ſame rule as TireRted in May; that is, Tet thoſe which 
are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed the ſame 
diſtance between plant and plant as above mentioned; 
bat where the carrots are intended to be drawn while 
young, thin them only to about four or five inches diſ- 
tance from one another at preſent, and when arrived to a 


quarter or. half an inch fize, may thin them by degrees 


or uſe, _ 


| Red Beat. 


The crop of red beet ſhould be thinned. and cleared 


from weeds. | | 


© The ſeeds of theſe plants are often ſown in drills, ten 


inches or a foot aſunder, and it is @ very good way; and 
where that method was practiſed, you can now readily 
clear out the weeds and thin the plants; obſerving to thin 


them to ten or twelve inches diftance in the rows, ſo that 


they may ſtand that diſtance every way from one another. 
Alſo where the ſeed was ſown broad - caſt, fo as the plants 
ſtand promiſcuouſly, they muſt hkewiſe be cut out to 
er above diſtance, and the roots will grow to a large 
e. N a N TOO , bd * 
ISL Wbite and green Beet. , 
White and green beet are propagated only for their 
leaves, which are uſed in ſoups; and ſometimes, when 
the leaves of the large white beet are grown to a large 
ſize, they are by ſome ſtripped to the mid-rib, which is 
alſo peeled and ſtewed, and eaten like aſparagus. 
Theſe plants muſt alſo be allowed good room to grow, 


for their leaves ſpread a great way; let them therefore be 


thinned to the ſame diſtance adviſed for the red beet. 
| "RES | Onions. 
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N a Onions. 19 | 
Clean the crops of onions, and where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe let them now be properly thinned. ; 
This may be performed either by ſmall hoeing or hand; 
but the former is the moſt expeditious and effectual me- 
thod for the benefit of the crop, being careful to thin the 
plants with great regularity, leaving the moſt promiſing 
thereof for the crop, from about three to four or five 
inches diſtance in thoſe deſigned for the full crop; ob- 
2 the Portugal onions require more room than the 
other kinds. ; 8; & 
But ſuch crops as are intended to be culled out gra- 
dually for uſe while young, need not be thinned but mo- 
derately, or only juſt where they grow in cluſters; and 
afterwards in drawing them occaſionally for uſe, thin them 
reghlarlye leaving a ſufficiency of the beſt plants to ſtand to 
Theſe plants ſhould be kept conſtantly very free from 
weeds. | 
For the particular manner of cleaning and thinning 
theſe plants, ſee the work of May. ; 5 


Leeks. 


Now tranſplant leeks ; the. plants will | be "a a 
proper ſize for this purpoſe by the third or fourth week 
in the ee | | 1 

They muſt be planted in an open ſpot of good ground, 
eight inches aſunder, and about ſix inches from one ang- 
ther in the row. 


— 


V 


Broccoli. | | 


Prick out from the ſeed · bed, the young broccoli plants 
which were ſown in May. kN 


Dig for them a bed or two of good mellow ground, and 
make the ſurface even; then put in the plants three Or 
four inches aſunder every way. Water them immediate- 
1y, and repeat it occaſionally in dry weather. L 
Let them remain in this bed about a month or five 
1 weeks, and then plant them out for good. 1 ** 
wy | Sow more broccoli ſeed. This ſowing ſhould be per- 
| formed in the ſecond or third week of the month; that is, 

| if to ſucceed the plants of thoſe ſown in May; but if 


none 


7 
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none was then fown, it is moſt neceſſary to ſow ſome in 
the firſt week in this month. * 
Theſe plants raiſed from this ſowing will produce good 
heads in March. N 3 | 


Bore- Cole. 


The brown-cole, or boxe-cole plants which were fownr 
in the beginning of laſt month, or in April, ſhould now 
have a quantity thinned out from the ſeed-bed, and 
pricked into a nurſery-bed. Put theſe plants four inches 
aſunder each way; and there let them grow about a month 
or fix weeks, by which time they will have acquired 
ſtrength, and muſt then be planted out where they are to 
remain, the diftance as below. W 

| Likewiſe let a quantity of the forwardeſt bore-cole plants, 
which were raiſed in March or April, be planted out finally 
to remain in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and water 
them, b V IG * 
\ Kidney-Beans. e 
Plant another crop of kidney-beans; they will ſucceed 
thoſe which were planted laſt month. e e 
Any of the dwarf kinds, may Kill be platted any time 
in this month. But, in order to have a regular ſupply, 
it will be proper to plant a crop in the firſt week ; and let 
ſome more be planted about the.twentieth, and towards 
the latter end of the month. | | ' 
The climbing, or running kinds of kidney-beans' of 
any ſorts ma al „where required, be planted now. 
The beſt kinds of them to plant at this time are, the 
white Dutch ſort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind; theſe forts are exceeding good bearers, and 
none better to eat, ; heh fa 
Theſe running kinds ſhould be planted in the firſt or 
ſecond week of the month, if for a full crop; though they 
will ſucceed any time in this month, but the ſooner the 
better; and thoſe which are planted. at this time will be- 
gin to bear abundantly in Auguſt, and will continue till 
October, provided the weather proves any thing mild till 
that ſeaſon. + e 7, | 4 
In planting the different kinds of kidney - beans, do not 
fail to allow each ſort room enough; that is, let drills be 
opened for the running kinds, at leaſt three feet and a 
| | 7 V4 ; half, 


; 
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half, or four feet aſunder; and allow for the dwarf kinds, 
two feet and a half, or a yard diſtance between drill and drill. 
In planting any kinds of kidney-beans, it will now be 
| ar per, if the ground be very dry, to water the drills well 
fore you put Tor the beans. This ſhould not be omitted 
in a dry time, as it will promote the free ſprouting of the 
bean, and they will riſe ſooner and more regularly. 
Now draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the kidney- beans 
which were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen 
te plants, and bring them forward greatly in their growth. 
Likewiſe place ſticks, or poles, to the running kinds of 
kidne y-beans, which were planted the beginning of N 5 
aud let this be done in proper time. 
This ſhould be done as ſoon as the plants begin to ſend 
out their runners, for they will then catch Ack 


* 
Aaragis. 


Aſparagus till continues in perfection 8 to 
cut or gather the buds, as directed laſt month. 

- But let it be remembered, it is adviſeable to terminate 
the general cutting for that year ſoon after the twentieth. 
or twenty-fourth of the month, otherwiſe it will greatly 
weaken the roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the 
buds, the rapts continue to ſend up new ts, tho! 
every time they will be ſmaller; and the roots would fo. 
groan exhauſt themſelves, as not to be capable of pro- 

peing any but very ſmall buds next year. 
efore the aſparagus run up to-flalks, you ſhauld-now. 
Pi the beds perfectly from weeds ; for that work cannot 
— fo readily done after 4p ſtalks have ſhot up to a great, 
hei 

. care ſhould — be taken to * the aſparagus, 
planted laſt ſpring, perfectly clear from weeds. 

And the young plants which were ſown in the K 

will now * up, and ſhould be carefully een. 


Peas and Beans. . 4 bak | 


8 il be ſown, and you may alſo plant beans) WER 


Though thoſe peas and beans which are planted at this: 
ſeaſon do not always ſucceed in bearing abuadantly, it 


— 


will, however, where there is ground at liberty, be worth 
the trial, to put in a few of each. at two or three diffe- 


rent 


— 


1 
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rent times in this month; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove | 
ſomewhat moiſt, there will be'a great chance of reaping a 


tolerable crop from them in Auguſt and Septnaber, at 


which time they will be a rarity. 

The beſt beans to plant now, are the-ſmall kinds; none 
better than the white bloſſom, ſmall Spaniſh, long pods, 
mumford, mazagan, and the like kinds; have gachred 
plentifully from theſe ſorts at Michaelmas. 

But the large kinds of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, &e. 
may ſtill be ſown ; and it will be alſo to ſow a few 
> the beſt kinds of the hotſpur and dwarf peas. 44 

Obſerve, that if the weather and ound be very dry, 
it will be proper to ſoak the peas and beans in water for a 
few hours. Let the water be taken from a pond or river, 
and let the ſeed lie in eight or ten hours ; then fow or 
Plant them. 

Let them be ee in ſuch a part of the ground dere 

it inclines to be naturally moiſteſt ; but do not, for the ſake 
of this plant them in a ſhady place; for in ſuch e 
the plants of this ſowing would draw up, and come to 
nothing; and remember to allow them : ſufficient room 
between the rows, for much depends upon, that at this 
time of ſowing. 

Top your beans which are now in e obſerving. 
the aer mentioned laſt month. a 


Saveys and Cabbages. ; 


Now is the time to plant a full crop of Keen and @b; S 


bs es for autumn and winter fervice. 


ikewiſe plant out the red cabbages which ak — | 


in the ſpring, 4nd they will be well cabbaged by October. 


"6 planting out all theſe kinds take opportunity of moiſt |, 


or ſhowery weather, if poſſible, which will be of conſider- 
able advantage; planting them in rows two ſeet and a 


half aſunder, by two feet diſtance in each row 3 and if 8 


dry weather, give water at-planting, &c. 
But in gardens where there is no ground vacant from 


other crops, or where there is a neceſſity of making the 5 


moſt of every piece of kitchen ground, you may, in theſe 
caſes, plant the ſavoy and cabbage- plants, between rows 
of forward beans, and early cauliflowers, or ſuch like 
crops as ſtand diſtant 3 in rows, and are rok to come off 


the gro U nd. 


O 5 N 2 


— 
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Sowwing C abbage- Seed, 


F You may now ſow cabbage-ſeed ; the plants from 1 
ſowing will produce fine young heads in  Offober, Novem- 


hey, and December. 


Plant Pot-berks , and N Aromatic * | 3 


— 


5 "Plane out from the ſeed-bed, the young thyme, ſavory, 


ſweet-marjaram, and hyſſop. 
The plants will be ready to remove about the third or 


| Fourth week in the month; but let it done, if poſſible, 


in a ſhowery time. Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 
ben feet and a half broad; rake the ſurface ſmooth,” and 
then put in the plants. 


Plant them by line; ſetting them fix or $ inches 
aſunder ev way, and water them, 

Theſe herbs are ſometimes planted in ings, along 
chat of a bed or border: which is often P Ae in private | 

ens. 

rw when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, 
ſow the ſeed in that order in the ſpring ; ſowing it in 
mall drills, and fo permitting the plants to remain where 


thus ſown ; but the plants will grow more ftraggling than 


thoſe that are tranſplanted. * 


85 
Plant out alſo the borage, burnet, clary, marigold, an- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and phyſical herbs 
- that were ſown in the ſpring or laſt autumn. x 
Plant them a foot or fifteen inches diſtance every wy. 
But the borage ſucceeds. beſt without tranſplanting: 


Ne obſerving to thin the plants to about a foot diſtance 
every way; and the marigolds may alſo be treated in the 


ſame manner; but theſe will ſucceed well a either 
Way. 
Plant, where wanted, ſlips of ſage ; ; take the youn 


ſhoots of the year, and they will take root tolerably well, 


any time in this month ; plant them in a ſhady border. 
The ſlips or cuttings of thyme, ſavory, and yd, may 
alſo ſtill be planted where required. | 


Likewiſe. plant, where required, ſlips; or cuttin of 


lavender, and lavender- cotton, rue, roſemary, and the 


like kinds of plants. 
Let the above ſlips or cuttings be planted in a mady 


0 tuation; and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 


: I | 1 moderately 


4 


= 
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moderately watered: X, this? is done, not one in iy will 
ants r ” 2 E 


1 Mane, Ge. =, 


"ker mint 3 the end of this month, for dryings 
provided the plants are nearly of full growth, and'b 2 85 
ning to ſtower; and alſo for that purpoſe, gather all 2 ; 
kinds of phyſical plants as are now in flower. 5 

Theſe ſorts of plants ſhould be always gathered when 
they begin to flower; for they are then in the greateſt, 

perfection, and much the beſt for their ſeveral purpoſes 5 
nor ſhould they be gathered before that period. : 

They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread, 
or hung up, in a dry airy room, out of the reach of the 
| ſun, where they may dry gently. Never lay theſe herbs 

in the ſun to dry; 3 would exhauſt them too much, 
and render them uſeleſs. | | 
Cut pepper-mint for diſtilling; ; 6 alſo ſpear-minr, 
and the like. | 

- Theſe and all other plants that are incenited to be K. 
tilled ſhould alſo be gathered for that purpoſe, when they 
are arrived almoſt to full growth, and beginning to flower, 
as juſt above obſerved ; therefore, if they do not begin 0 
flower this month, defer cutting them til] next. 


But be ſure to cut them 1 in a day's and let "Ou plants | 
be alſo thoroughly dry. 


Capficums, "RY Apples, and Baſil.” 
Plant out capficums, love apples, and baſil; if not done: 


laſt month; ſee the methods there directed; 4 W „ 
| e weather for planting them. | FN 


- Wattring.in 8 1 


Want: in dry weather, all the different kinds of 8 
which have been lately planted out: this. ſhould be * 
ene till the plants have taken ropt. „ 


Scorxonera, Salſafy, and Hamburgh Parſley: 


eri and clear from weeds, the crops of ſcorzonera, 
ſalſafy, ſkirrets, and large-rooted parſley; Which perform 
by hoe, cutting out the Pants! fix inches diſtance; and cut 


FP all weeds. | 


; 
: : 
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5 , Pino bins 
Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to re- 
main to blanch. ig | ; 
Theſe plants muſt be allowed a pretty deal of room, in 
order that they may be conveniently earthed up to the 
proper height. | ; EATS 
- Chooſe a ſpot of the beſt ground for them, in a free 
fituation, and let this be very well dug; then put in the 
plants in rows, allowing a yard and a half between the 
rows; and ſet the plants three feet and a half from one 
another in the row. Dig no trench, as by ſome practiſed, 
as for celery; but you may either plant them on level 
ground, or may make holes like a baſon, in the places 
where the plants are to ſtand, at the diſtance above- men- 
tioned; and ſo put one plant in each hole. FE 


- 


Loet them be watered as ſoon as planted, and at times, 5 
I be reaſon for ſetting the above plants at ſo great a 
_- diftance from one another, is, as before ſaid, in order 
earth between them, to land them up to a due height for 
blanching : for when the plants arrive at their full growth, 
earthed up almoſt to their tops, firſt tying the leaves of 
each plant cloſe together with hay or ſtraw-bands. 14 
Bat for the method of earthing them, ſee che work of 
September and October. | 5 
leaves being very like them; but it is the ſtalks or leaves 
only of the cardoons that are uſed; which is principally 
perfectly white and tender, by landing up, as above-men- 
tioned, otherwiſe would be intolerably bitter. - 
Radiſhes and ſpinach may ſtill be fowed at two or three 
different times this month, if a conſtant ſupply of theſe 
as foon as digged, ſow the ſeed, each kind ſeparate, tread 
them down and rake them in evealy. : 
were ſowed laſt month. 
e 2 The 


* till they have taken root. 
that you may be able to obtain a ſufficient quantity of 
are between three and four feet high, and they ſhould be 
Theſ: plants are a ſpecies of artichoke, (Cynara) „ 
in ſoup and for ſtewing; but they muſt firſt be rendered 
8 '- Radifbes and Spinacbh. 5 
plants are required: chooſe an open ſpace of ground, and 
Thin and weed the crops of radiſhes and ſpinach, which 


# 
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„The FRUIT GAA 
| | 2 Apricot-trees, tc, i 3 ee 
HERE the apricot, peach, and neCtarine-trees, 
were not looked over, and put into proper order 
laſt month, it muſt now be don. a 


This work ſhould be begun the beginning of the month, 
and followed with the utmoſt di igence, till the whole is 
completed; for where theſe trees are ſuffered to remain 5 
long in the wild confuſed manner that they naturally grow _ 


into at this ſeaſon, it would not only prove detrimental, 
in a great degree, to the trees, but would alfo very much 
retard the growth and ripening of theſe kinds of fruit. 


_ 


Therefore, let theſe wall trees be now, in general, gone, 


over; taking care to clear away all the ill-prown, 


and ill-placed ſhoots ; for this will not only ſtrengthen, 
but make more room, to train the uſeful ſhoots in a pro- 
pebininder wo the walfy} 
That is, let all ſuch ſhoots as are very luxuriant in 


their growth, be, in general, diſplaced; and, alſo, alt 


the foreright ſhoots ; and all ſuch as are not well placed 

for training in, muſt likewiſe be taken off. | 2 
Let them be taken off quite cloſe to the place from 

whence they are produced. 95 n 
But obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe trees, a ſuf - 


ficient quantity of the beſt ſhoots for the purpoſe of bear- 
ing next year; that is, leave all the regular and moderate 
growing fide ſhoots, that are any ways well ſituated, and 


can be conveniently laid in; and, at the ſame time, let 
them all be laid in cloſe to the wall, in a neat manner. 

Do not ſhorten of the ſhoots, for the reaſon men- 
tioned laſt month; but lay them in, large and ſmall, at 


their full length, except occaſionally ſhortening any par- 


ticular ſhoot in a vacancy; to gain more Wood. 


Let the ſhoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, av re- 
| mary as can be; and take particular care to lay them in 
uch a manner as the leaves may afford a moderate ſhade, 
in hot ſunny days, to the fruit: for all kinds of wall- fruit 
thrive much the beſt under. a flight coverture of leaves: 
the leaves will alſo ſhelter the frun ſomewhat from the cold. 


| Thinning 
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| | Thinning Wall-fruit, * 7 | 

Thin the wall- frutt, where it is produced, "and gill re- 
maining too cloſe upon the trees. 

This is to be underſtood, principally of apricots, peaches, 

and nectarines; and in thinning them, let the ſame rule 


be obſerved now, as that mentioned. in the ol. card 
of the ſame kinds of fruit... | 


„ let . F bare (nu 


The apple, pear, plum, .and cherry-trees, both ct s 
watts and eſpaliers, will now have made ſtrong ſhoots ; - 


and where it was not done in May, it is now full cake 


were gone over, and properly regulated. 
Let thoſe trees be 3 d over with very good attention, 


and let them now be properly cleared from all uſeleſs and 


unneceſſary ſhoots of the year; that is to ſay, let all luxu- 
riant ſhoots, wherever they a pear, be taken off cloſe: 
all foreright ſhoots muſt be alſo taken away; and alſo ſuch 
ſhoots as are produced in parts of the trees, whereby they 
cannot be properly trained in; and ſuch as are abſolutely 
not wanted for a ſupply of wood, muſt all be diſplaced ; 
at the ſame time, — careful to retain in a moderate 
ſupply of the beſt regu ular placed ſhoots, to train in, to 
chuſe from in the winter Pruning, by the mich explained 


below, viz. 


there is no need to leave ſuch a general ſupply of young 


That in ordering theſe trees, it uſt be obſerved, that 


— " 


wood, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which bear their 


quence thereo 
_a general ſupply of young wood, in every part of the tree: 


fruit always poo the one year old ſhoots, and in conſe- 
there 1s a neceſſity to leave every ſummer 


for, as in apples, Pears, plums, and cherries, their 
branches do not begin to bear till they are two or three, 
and ſome four or, five years old; that is, the branches of 
cherries generally begin to bear at one and two; the plum 


and apple, two or three; but thoſe. of the pear, are at 


leaſt three, but are ſometimes four or five years before 


they begin to bear: and when the ſaid branches of all theſe | 


kinds have arrived to a fruitful ſtate, the ſame bearers con- 
tinue bearing more and more, for many years ; ſo. that, 


as above hinted, there is no. occafion, after the trees àre 


once furniſhed fully with bearing branches, to leave ſuch. 
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a general and conſtant ſupply of young wood as in the. 
trees above-mentioned ; but, notwithſtanding, it wall be 
V proper to leave here and there in every tree, ſome of the 
eft grown and well-placed fide ſhoots, together with the 
leading one to each branch, if. room ; and this ſhould not, - 
on any account, be now omitted: for ſome of theſe will 
very likely be wanted to lay in to ſupply ſome place or 
other of the tree, in the winter pruningg 
And where there appears to be an ablelute want of wdod, 
in any part of theſe trees, do not fail, in that caſe, to 
leave, if poſſible, ſome good ſhoots'in ſuch vacant parts. 
It is always the beſt method to leave; in a moderate way, 
full enough of the beſt ſhoots at this ſeaſon ; they will b. 
ready in cafe they ſnould be wanted to fill up any vacan- 
cy, or to ſupply the place of old uſeleſs or dead wood, WAI 
when you come to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots are 14 
not wanted at that time, may then be very 'eafily cat 
away; and there is nothing like having enough of proper 
young wood to chooſe from, at the principal pruning 
time. | r 
Let all the ſhoots which are now left, be retained at 
full length, and nailed, or otherwiſe faſtened up cloſe to 
the wall or eſpalier, in a regular manner all ſummer, _ 


Method to fill vacant Parts of Wall-trees with toe. 


At this ſeaſon it will be proper to obſerve, that Where 
there is any vacant ſpaces in any kind of wall, or eſpalier- 
trees, 1t 15 now a moſt eligible time to prepare to furniſh 
them with the requiſite ſupply of wood in ſuch parts, the 
ſame, year, by pinching or pruning , ſhort ſome con- 
tiguous young ſhoot. „ RS Ch Gar 
For example, if two, three, or more branches may be 
wanted to fill the vacancy, and ſuppoſe there be only a | 
young ſhoot produced in or near that place, it will, in 
fuch caſe, be proper in the firſt or ſecond week of the month . i 
to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoot or ſhoots; to three, four, or five 
eyes, according. to their ſtrength ; and by this practice 
each ſhoot ſo treated, will ſend forth two or. three, or 
perhaps four lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon to fill up the 
Vacancy. 8 | 5 . 
The above method of ſhortening the young ſhoots of the 
_ ſame ſeaſon, may likewiſe be practiſed on young trees, to 
' procure a ſupply of branches to form a head. q 
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544 _ = New-planted Trees. 5 
Examine new-planted fruit-trees ; that is, ſuch as were 
. Jt autumn, winter, or ſpring; in particular 
ſtandard- trees: ſee that they be well ſecured, ſo that they 
cannot be rocked about by the wind, to diſturb their 
8. % n e | 
This ſhould be duly attended to, but particularly ſuch 
- Randard-trees, which have tall tems and full heads; for it 
will evidently appear that thoſe trees, which are ſecured, 
will make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; like- 
wiſe take care to keep the earth well cloſed about the ſtems 
of new-planted trees, that the ſun, or wind, may not 
have acceſs that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 
Look to the young apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, 
Which were headed down in the ſpring; they will have 
made ſome ſtrong ſhoots, and the ſaid ſhoots ſhould now 

be nailed to the wall, both to train them timely in regular 
order, and to ſecure them from the power of the wind. 
| 8 Watering. | 25 
Water muſt ſtill be given in very dry weather, to new- 
planted trees; but in particular to ſuch as were planted 
te in the ſpring. 5 | | 
EY TT ye" "wr ole | | 

The vines againſt walls which were not looked over, 

and * regulated Taft month, will now require it very | 

much. 5 g 6 | 

Where this work was omitted in the former month, it 
ſhould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to procure, at the proper 
ſeaſon; large and well ripened grapes; for when the vines 
are permitted to run into diſorder, it is a great diſad van- 
tage to the fruit, for the bunches of grapes will not only 
be ſmall, but will alſo be very irregular, and the grapes 
will Tiper late; and at beft, will be ill taſted. 1 
 - "Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines 


E 


be now, in general, gone over: and let them be thorough-, 


ly cleared Hom all the uſeleſs ſhoots, as deſcribed laſt 
month: and then let all the uſeful ſhoots be immediately 
nailed in cloſe to the wall, in a regular and neat man- 
e 


* 
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Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the former- 
month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit u > 8 
them; and all ſuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong, and ri 
arts of the wood where wanted, muſt likewit be left, — 
aid in cloſe ; but clear away all ſmall weak ſhoots in every 
part: and likewiſe take off all ſuch ſhoots as are harten, 
and riſe in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily - - 
trained in. 
Thoſe vines which were © loaked over, and ordered in 
May, ſhould now be looked over again. 
In doing this, obſerve to clear away all ſhoots whatever, 
that have been produced finte laſt Rach and be ſure to 
rub off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots, which riſe from the ſides ok 
is fame ſummer ſhoors, and that of the old wood. 


Vineyards. | 


The vineyard ſtill demands a good ſhare of e 
the vines muſt not be ſuffered to run into confuſion, for _ 
in preventing this depends the whole ſucceſs. © 
Therefore let the bearing ſhoots be trained to the ſakes, 
with ſome degree of regularity, ſo that every ſhoot may 
enjoy the ſame benefit of the ſun and free d. air, Ar the 
time diſplace all weak and ling ſhoots, and all | 

ſuch as cannot be trained in proper order to the ſtakes. ** 
'Deftro _ in the vineyard; this is alſo 5 very nece * 
work, for it is. abſolutely a great adya to 
oye rowth and timely ripening 4 to 18 
ground near the vines clean. 


Budding, or n 


ding, or inoculati be begun 8 fone- 

fende in N 85 „ 
The ſorts proper to begin upon, are _ early kinds of + 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 
Cloudy weather beſt ſuits this Ul - bat if ao ſuch 
weather happens, it will then be moſt proper to do it in a 

morning or e 

The proper ſtocks on which to bud the above Kinde of 
fruit trees, are principally gre aol. the plum; and when 
two or three years old, are of ze to bud upon; 
or theſe ſtocks may alſo be — dr from the ſuckers of 
plum- trees. See the work of buddin . month, for the 
different ſorts of ſtocks, — the work of February, where 
are directions for raiſing them, both from ſeed A 
8 
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The bud muſt be inſerted in the ſtock at about ſix inches 
from the ground, if the tree is intended to be a dwarf for 
. the wall; but for a ſtandard, the budding may be per- 
formed at the height of three, four, five, or fix feet. 
— But the manner of performing this operation, is in- 
ſerted in full, in the work of the Nurſery, for July. © 


STE 5 Strawberries, __.. . 
The ſtrawberry beds muſt now be duly ſupplied, in dry 
weather, with water. 3 | 


— 


The waterings ſhould, in a very dry time, be repeated 
every two or three days, from the beginning till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal 
crop of moſt kinds of ſtrawberries will be about ſetting, 
and ſwelling to their reſpective fizes ; and while the fruit 
are taking their growth, the plants ſhould be encouraged 
by keeping the earth in the beds always in a middling de- 
| gree moiſt, and the advantage will plainly appear in the 
nne, as well as the quantity and quality of the fruit. 
* | Planting Strawberries >. W 
Where new plantations of ſtrawberries are wanted, it 
will, about the middle, or latter end of the month, be a 


5 proper time to provide ſome young plants for that purpoſe. 
Ke 


* 


member, however, to chooſe the young plants of the 
ſame year, which are formed at the joints of the runners, 
or ſtrings, that ifſue from the ſides of the old plants. 
In chooſing the plants, let them be taken from ſuch 
ſtrawberry beds as ow well, and Len er large fruit. 
. -*Chooſe a parcel of the ſtouteſt plants of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully up 
with the roots. F EN 
Trim the roots a little, and cut off the ſtrings or runners 
from the bead of the plant; then let them be immediately 
planted. 12 * | 5 2 7 | g 
But it will not be ſo proper to plant them now into the 
beds, or places where they are to remain; but rather plant 
them into a nurſery-bed, in a ſhady ſituation; a ſhady 
border will be a proper place; there put in the plants 
about four inches aſunder; and, as ſoon as planted, give 
à gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. 
8 re let them remain till September, or October; b 
which time they will be ſtrong, and in fine order to = L 
| h x * plant. 
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in Auguſt, September, and October; and, in mild ſea- 


3 


9 — 
KI y 
ry 


1 => 


plant, and are then to be 3 for good; they muſt 
then be planted a foot or hfteen inches aſunder every way. 
The above method of V rai ſtrawberry plants at 
this ſeaſon is not commonly practiſed; but it is much che 
beſt way, for the plants will de much ſtronger and finer - . 
by September, than any that can be Procures at that time 
Ee the old beds. | 
If you any time in this month, plant out ſome of che 
young plants of the Alpine, or prolific monthly ſtrawberry, © 
they will bear fruit the ſame year ; that is, they will bear 


ſons, this ſort of ſtrawberry will bear till near r Chiiftmes, FO 
provided the plants are in a warm border. 


" Proferving Cherries from Birds, : 


Han up nets before early cherry; trees, 2 . 7 
8 — * fruit from ſparrows, and other devouring 

I1TGS, 
- Likewiſe, where large nets can be. conveniently dra 


over the choicer kinds of ſtandard * it 60d 8 


e this month. 


HE Deſtroying Snails, © 46 


| Deſtroy ſnails ; look for them in a morning e 
ing, and aſter ſhowers of rain in n _ the 
apricot, N and neckarUlp= trees. 2 ; 


- „ 
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| FR Tranſplanting Annuals. bh | 1 1 23 


N ow plant out all the hardier Kinds of annual 
flowers, into the different Parts of the garden 
where they are to remain. | 

The ſorts proper to Wend out now, are French and 
African marigolds, chryſanthemums, perſicaria, the tree 
and purple amaranthuſes, and (cabiouſts : : the egg-plant, 


| Rramontum, palma Chriſti, love-apple, and the tobacco | 36 


ant. 
Plant out alſo the marvel of Peru; Wan ad cap- 
ficums ; the China Ts Indian pinks, Chineſe e 


- 
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| Hacks, and ten-week ſtocks, with the large convolvulus, 
and ſuch like forts ; but this laſt generally ſucceeds beſt 
when ſown where it is to remain. : 7 
Obſerve, that all the above, and ſuck other annual 
lants, as are now to be tranſplanted, ſhould, if poſſible, 
be removed in a ſhowery time. TH 5 
Let them be carefully taken up, with balls, or, at leaſt 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their roots; 
aud in that manner plant them in the beds, borders, pots, or 
- _ other parts of the garden. In planting them, take good 
care to- cloſe the earth well about their roots and ſtems. 
4s ſoon as planted, give every plant a little water; 
and in dry weather repeat the watering occaſionally, till 
= oy have all fairly taken root. m___ 
_  . Obſerve as the larger kinds of theſe plants advance in 
height, to let them be properly ſupported with ſticks 3 for 
the beauty of theſe. ſorts. depends greatly in being neatly 
ſupported, and trained with upright ſtems, CES” 


| The cocks-combs, and tricolors, globes, double bal- 
. ſams, double ſtramoniums, and egg-plant, and ſuch other 
curious annuals as e. in Nit them up aſl : 
placed in drawig-frames; or glaſs-caſes, will mow need 
- 5 often refreſhed with wats; V 
heſe plants, in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in 
need of that article, at leaſt, three times a week; but 
The plants muſt alſo be allowed a good ſhare of freſh air 
every day; and this muſt be admitted to them by tilting 
up the lights two, chree, or four inches, with props, or by 
ſhding them a little way open. | 4, 
Mind, that agcording as ſuch of thoſe plants which are 
now in drawing-frames, advance in height, to let, the 
frame be raifed proportionally, in the manner directed in 
+ the former month. A RT Hts A EI OPS. 
The balſams that are in flower, and grown to any to- 
Terable fize, and alſo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch 
like, as are pretty ſtrong, may be brought into the 4 
air, in the laſt week in this month ; but if not arrived by 
that time, to a proper ſige, let them remain a week or 
two longer. 788 \ | 


= 
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- 2 Hara Annuals. 


T any of the patches of hardy annuals. in the 8 
remain too thick, let them now be thinned in the order 
directed laſt month, and give water. 


May ſtill fow ſome quick flowering annuals to blow in 


autumn, ſuch as ten-week * l., W 
E 
Tulips, Crown: Fur veel, Ec. 
Tulips will be now, in general, paſt flowering, and 


their leaves will be decayed; it is then . time to 
take the roots up out of the ground. 


Let this be done in dry weather; and as ſoon as they 


are taken up out of the ground, ſpread them upon mats 
in the ſhade to dry. 


When they are thoroughly dried, and ſomewhat har- 


dened, let them be very well cleaned, and A r all the 
off. ſets from the large roots; and then 4 up esch ſort 
ſeparately, in bags or boxes, till Septem er, ctober, or 
November; at which time plant them again. | 

Take up alfo, where it is intended; the roots of crown 
imperials, nareiſſuſes, and jonquils, fritillards, ſnow-dro 
roots, and the roots of f ring crocus, and ſuch other bul- 
bous roots as have done 5 


to the hints given laſt — of the utility of t 
bul bous roots ſoon after they have done flowerin 


Let them, as ſoon as taken up, be ſeparated "Ys a 
increaſed parts; that is, from the ſmall roots, commonly* 


called off-ſets; and theſe, after another year's growth, 
will alfo produce flowers: when the off ſets are taken off, 


let the roots be ſpread thin, and ſeparately, upon mats to! 


dry: when that is effected, part the off- ſets from the prin- 
cipal roots, and let the Whole be cleaned, and put up, till 
the ſeaſon for planting, whieh is about Michaelmas; or 


any time in Oftober, November, and beginning ©! De- | 


cember, in open, mild; dry weather. 
This is alſo a proper tims to tranſplant bulbocs Got 


that have done IPA; and whole leaves are on che 


decay. 
That is, the baths. when their talks and leaves decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off-ſets all taken away 
. den Prepare dg the . 
| when 


* 


} 
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lowing, and whoſe ijeaves decay; 
and which ſhall ſeem neceſſary to be taken up, agr reeable 


ing 26 


2 


44 


when that is done, the principal roots may, if thought 
convenient, be immediately planted again in the places 
where they are to blow. 3 8 

All the bulbous roots, at leaſt the choicer kinds, ſuch 
as tu:ips and hyacinths, ſhould always be taken up once 
every year, in order to ſeparate the off-ſets from the prin- 


_ . Cipal roots; and the moſt proper time is, ſoon after the 


bloom, when the leaves and ſtalks decay, for then the 
roots draw. no ſort of nouriſhment from the ground; and 
when they are in an inactive ſtate, it is moſt certainly the 
beſt time to remove them. | 
The common forts of bulbous roots, when taken up and 
parted from the off- ſets, may then, either be planted again 
rectly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 
put in boxes, and kept three, four, or five months, 
But the tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, ſhould 
be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, or a 
month longer; for they will ſhoot much ftronger, and 
uce larger flowers, than the roots that are in the 
round all jummer. *' 8 55 
And alſo the crown imperials, orange lilies, narciſſuſes, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 
the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be kept above 
ground ſeveral months. RS #3 


Guernſey Lihy- Roots. 


Tranſplant Guernſey and Belladona lily- roots; the 
leaves will now be decayed, which is the proper time to 
remove them. | FFF 

But theſe need not be taken up oftener than once in 
two or three years, eſpecially the Guernſey lily, which is 
then moſt neceſſary to be done, to ſeparate them from the 
Increaſed parts, or off-ſets ; and by taking them up, and 
parting them, and then planting them ſingly into a new- 
dug bed, or pots of new compoſt, it will encourage them 
greatly, and they will ſhoot and flower much ſtronger... - 

The off ſets ſhould alſo be planted in a bed, or pots, or 
boxes by themſelves, and will be ſtrong enough to flower 
in two or three years. 7 + lv ESA 
Theſe roots ſhould be planted in a bed, or pots of light 
fandy earth. Weg E 
They commonly flower in September and October; at 

which time they ſhould be ſheltered occaſionally, in very 


naa 
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wet or forgy weather, with a covering of hoops and 
mats. 


And during the winter ſcaſon, the beds or 


the roots are depoſited, ſhould be RR Wi 
an occaſional covering of mats. 


Ranunculus and 12 705 


3 The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are paſt flow- 


ering, ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, 
be taken out of the ground. 


ts Ba Ta 
3 


There is a great deal of care red i taking up cheſe 


roots; it ſhould be done in a dry day, and when the 
ground is alſo pretty dry; ſome people, for the greater 
certainty of finding all the roots, and their ſmall off-ſets, 
but eſpecially of the . ſorts, ſift all the earth of the 
bed as deep as the 8 paring it up neatly an 
equal depth, and fo ſearch for the roots among the little 
lumps earth, ak] ſtones that remain in the teve. Let 
the roots, when taken up, be ſpread to dry, rather out of 
full ſun, and ſecure from wet. 

When properly dried and cleaned, put them up in 


boxes, and place them in a N room, till he time or 
planting them again. 


— 


— ® 


| Hyacinth Roots. 


If any of- the early flowering curious hyacinth roots; 


which were out of bloom laſt month; were then taken up, 
and laid” ſideways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and 
harden, they will now be 1 in proper order to be taken up 
and houſed. 

Take them up in a dry day, and dean * then 
ſpread them upon mats in a dry place for a few days ; and 


put them up 1n cloſe and dry boxes, till September or 
October, then plant them again. 


Where hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds ſtill re- 
main in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be taken 
up in the beginning of the month, or wg their ane, 
decay. 
| Management of ns F lara Bulbs, | 


| The beginning or middle of this month may till take 


up, or tranſplan; mo. kinds of bulbous Toots as blow in 
autumn, 9 1 


"In 


* 


—— 
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In particular, colchicums, autumnal crocuſſes, and nar- 


eiſſuſes, where it was not done in May z alſo autumnal 
_byacinths,- and ſuch other autumnal flowering bulbs, or 


tuberous roots, whoſe leaves are ag ans the roots 


not in a growing ſtate. 

When the roots are taken up N all the of:ſets be 
taken away; the roots may then be planted again 5B 
. or may be kept out of the ground ſome time; but n 
longer than the end of July, or till the firſt or ſecond 


week in Auguſt; becauſe, if kept longer out of th⸗ 


round, they will not blow with any teen degree * 
Fm: in autumn. 

Tranſplant cyclamens ; "the leaves are now decayed; 
that is, take u vp the. roots and part them: then new wel 
pare the mould, and plant them again, | 

Theſe roots may be planted either in pots, or in a bed 
in the full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, 
the roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for 
if planted in a more open ſituation, they will not flower 


- well, and beſides the roots will be apt to ſuffer i in winter. 


But when theſe roots are planted in pots, they may be 
moved into a green. houſe, La .placeg. puder: a _garden-" 


frame in winter. 


This plant nerally. 12875 to flower Pi February or 
March, according to its fituation. | 


Prepagate fibrous-rooted Plden! . 


| 

Pei perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by hike | 
cuttings of the young flower-ſtalk. 
By this method, the double ſcarlet lychais, lychnigeas, 
and ſeveral others. of as like ani , may 44 
increaſed, 

The method of preparing a enge. and planing 
them, is this 

Let ſome of the ſtouteſt flower - ſtems be cur off — 


* * 


to the head of dhe plant: cut theſe into lengths, allow - 
ing three or four joints to each: plant them about four 


inches aſunder, in a ſhady border, putting two joints of 
the cuttings into the Fee and water them as en 2s 
planted. 

It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe 0 * 


| hand- glaſſes; * this will 9 promote their ; taking” 


* 3 


- 


Tee. 


} 


, . 


Pd 


2 Nr 
| | 
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1. 210 Tranſplant Seedling Plan. 
_ Tranſplant from the ſeed-bed, the wall-flowers, ſtock 
uly flowers, fweer-willizms, and columbines, which were + 
ſown in March or April. W * 
They muſt now be planted into nurſery-beds. Let them 
be ſet about fix inches aſunder; and as foon as planced, 
give them a govd watering, to ſettle the earth properly 
abour their roots. N. „ 
The plants are to remain in this bed till about Michael.. 
mas; and are then to be planted out again for gogd, into 
the borders or places where they are to remain. They 
will make a fine ſhew with their flowers the next year, 
Tranfplant alſo the hollyhocks, tree-primrofe, fox- 
loves and pyramidal campanulas, which were fown in the 
CORR 8 | 
i 1 Likewiſe the Canterbury bells, and Greek valerian ; 
ſingle rofe-campion, rockets, fearlet lychnis, and ſuch 
other perennial and biennial plants as were fown two or. 
three months agn. - e N 
Theſe muſt alfo be planted about fix inches a-part, in 
nurſery-beds, there to remain till September or Gctober MB 
by which time, they will make ſtrong and handſome plants Þ8 
and are then to be taken up and planted out where they RV 
are to remain to flower. „ 
. Th ON all flower gory T and will make 4 
beautiful appearance, provided they are properly plac 
in different paxts of the parte . K * Wen 


— 


| ; 3 Carnation. | | a 

Take care of the choice ſtage carnations: ſome of be 
forwardeſt will probably, towards the latter end of the _ 
month, begin to break their flowerpods forflowering, at Wick 
time ſuch as are required to blow iw the utmoſt perfection, 7 

muſt be well attended. A 3 
One great article in the beauty of this curious flower, 
is to have it open regularly; but this the larger lowers 

will not always do, without the 5 0 an ingenious hand, 
and therefore in the IP kinds of ſtage carnations, 

that in order to favour the equal .opening of the flower 


»# 


J 
4 


pod, and more regular expanſion of the petals, in ſuch 
flowers particularly, which diſcover a tendency to burſt 
open irregularly, may carefully flit the pod or flower cup 
à little way down at top, 82 three different parts, 
| | - Where 


4 removed from the 
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where it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, ſo as to pon the flower 
ip reading regularly each way around. n l 

"This thould be done juſt as the flower begins to break 
he pod. It is beſt to do it with a ſmall pair of narrow- 

pointed ſciſſars, cutting the Le therewith, a ie e 
donn from each notch, or 1 enting at the t 

Bat take good care not to cut the pod too cep at kel, 
bat rather open it but a little at each place; and, 3 in 2 

day or two after, if that 1s not Ont, cut it down a 

Uttle more. „ e wie! 
But in doing this, take care to 1 7% much of 1 the 

Kite of the pod entire as will anſwer the purpoſe; of 
Wn ng all the , petals, or re en 8 

ther 

Remember A the capital camation plants 3 in pats, 


which. you deſign for ſtage flowers, ſhould, if not done in 


May, be now placed upon the ſtage; but the top of che 
ſtage muſt not be covered until the flowers are open, and 
then the cover muſt be conſtantly kept on, to defend them 
from the fierce ſun, and from heavy rains. See July. 
The pots muſt be pretty often watered; they will re- 
quire it, at leaſt, three times a week. The rule is, to 
Keep che earth a little moiſt; that is, in a eee de- 
tree. 
Likewiſe, let the flower-ſtalks of theſe plants,.. as/the 
iſe in height, be nea-ly tied up to the ſticks. The 
mould be tied in ſeveral places, bring ing it to G the 
ſtick; but do not tie it too ſtrait. | 


Carnations and Pink Soedlings. : ; Ho 


rl W. plants wr pinks, raiſed this year from | 

ſeed, will be ready, by the middle of the month, to be 
fte ed · bed e nurſery-bed. 

Prepare for that purpoſe a bed or tuo of good earth, 
three feet and a half wide, break the clods 255 ang rake 
the ſurface of each bed een. 

In each bed, put in fix ros of plants by line, K 
them fix inches aſunder i in the row. Water them gently 


as ſoon as planted; and in dry weather, repeat tlie wa- 


| teriags at leaſt once every two days, till they have.taken 
good. root. | 

In ten or twelve weeks time, they ſhould be removed 

| agalg into another bed ; they are * to be planted a foot 

8 aſunder 


: 
- 
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aſunder each way. Some of them may alſo, at that tin. e, FP 


be planted out into che borders among other plants. 

__ © Phey will all flower next year; and W¹¾den gan flower, 

ſhou'd/be examined with goad- attention, for out of the 
whole, there will no doubt be ſome new, and alſo 


4 
good flowers, and theſe are to be chen encreaſed by layers, 


nipings or cuttings, flips, &c, according to the general 
method: laying: and . is a ſure method to pro- 
page the ſorts. you dere; for the layers, ch raiſed this 


year, will lower next ſummer, and produce the ſame ſumer 


in erery ſhape and character as that of the mother plant: 


but it is not ſo with the ſgedlings; for if you Jaw the; felt 


of ther ſineſt carnation, or pink, &. it is/probable;you will 

not obtain one flower in return like che original; nor per- 

haps any that can be reckoned very good flowers, ſova- 

riable are they ſrom ſeed ; and, on che contrary, there 

will ſometimes, as above aid; come many new and Va- 

Tuable-flowers from ſeed ; ſo that ſowing ſome ſeed a 
th 


year, is the only way to obtain new varieties; and 


encreaſed and n the un by "— and piping, & . 


# 


No below. $ i 1 7. TH. at + Nn. £ 9 70 
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| Propdente carnations by layers. This work «a 8 


begun about the middle of this, and continued, accord - 


ing as the plants are fit, till the end of next month ob- 


ſerving, the proper parts for laying, are principally the 


oung ſhoots of the ſame year, When about me or ſix 


inches long, or but little more. 5 


The general method of performing the operntion, of | 


laying the plants is chis: j h 5 
In the firft place, provide ſome rich light 8 koh. 
bn or baſket, and a Parcel of ſmall hooked ſticks, or 
Peßꝛ, together with a. ſharp penknifſfſe. 
Having theſe ready, clear away the We and any 
bidder about the plants; then ſtir the ſurface of the earth 
a little; and then lay thereon. as much of the other earth 
out of the Wheel-barrow, &c. as Will raiſe: the ſurface 


the ſhoots or layers readily ß, 
When this is done, proceed to prepare the Hanks in 


order for laying. I 25 muſt 5 8 in the follow- 


wy manner: * 2 


* 


18 24S. 
P a Pon 5 
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1 


round each plant to a convenient height, ſo. as en che = 


"» 2 ö — . 
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Pull off the leaves on the lower of the ſhoot ; but 
let thoſe which grow upon the head of the ſhoot remain; 


only cut two inches, or thereabout, off their tops: then, 


about the middle of the ſhoot, fix upon a joint, and pla- 


_ cing the knife on the under ſide of it, lit the ſhoot from 


chat joint rather more than half way up towards the next 


Then make an opening inthe earth, and lay therein 
the ſtem and ſlit part of the ſhoot, with the top an ineni or 
two out of the earth, and ſecure it there with one of the hook · 
ed ſticks. Mind to raiſe the top of the ſhoot gently upward, 


| io as to make the head of it ſtand as upright as poßpble, 


and fo as the gaſh or {lit at bottom may keep open; then 
cover up the body of the ſhoot with more of the fame 
mould; and in that manner proceed, laying all the ſhoots 


_ ef each plant or ſtool, till the whole are layed. . 


As ſoon as all the ſhoots belonging to one plant are 
layed, give them a gentle watering, which will ſettle the 
earth regularly about all the layers. III 

The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, often re- 


peated; but let it be done with moderation, and always 
lightly, fo as not to diſturb or waſh the earth from the 


layers. | . 2 
he ſix weeks time, or thereabout, the layers will be finely 
rooted, and are then to be taken off from the old roots and 
planted, ſome of the beſt into ſmall pots, and the reſt into 
nurſery-beds, there to remain till October; at which time 
they may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
ps planted in the borders ; or may remain in the nurſery- 
beds all winter, where the capital forts can with gar- 
den frames, or other covering, be.ſecurely and readily pro- 
tected in time of hard froſts, ſnow, &c. and in the latter end 
of February, or in March, are to be finally tranſplanted; 
ſome into large pots, and the reſt into the borders, &c. 
They will all ftower in good perfection next ſummer, 
and afford a ſupply of layers for further increaſe. a 
7 * Double Sweet-wwilliams and Pini. q | 
Double ſweet-williams and pinks may-alſo- be encreaſed 
by laying down the young ſhoots as above. * 
The ſhoots of theſe plants will be ready for laying any 
time between the middle and end of che month. They 
are alſo to be prepared and laid in the ſame manner as 
carnations. . | The 
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The layers of carnations, pinks, double ſweetzwilliams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer. 
Propagating Pinks and Carnation, by Pipingu ur Cuttings., 
Propagate alſo pinks and tarnations” by” cuttings "4 
' pipings of the young ſhoots, which is a neat and exped}- 
tious method of propagation, and is more peculiarly 
8 for pinks ; and by which they may be very quick - 
y raiſed in great abundance, as is the prattice of the Lon» 
don gardeners, who raiſe vaſt quantities annually of all 
the capital forts for market. N 
The operation is commonly called piping, and is per- 
formed as follows: _ TTT 
About the middle or latter end of this, or beginning of 
next month, the plants will have made proper ſhoots for 
this operation; however, any time between the middle of 
June and July, the cuttings may he taken off, obſerving 
you are to take only the upper, young, tender part of 
each ſhoot ; and if the piping, or cutting hath, when taken 
off, two or three joints, it is ſufficient; ſome take them off 
with a knife, cutting them cloſe below à joint; and others 
chooſe to take them off with the hand only} and the me- 
thod is this: take the head of the OOt between the ends 
of your fingers and thumb of one hand, and with the other 
_ hold' the lower part of the ſhoot ; then pulling che head of 
the ſhoot gently, it will readily part and come out of its 
ſocket, about the third joint from the top, hence it is called 
piping. Or you may detach them more expeditiouſly with 
a ifs, cutting them off about the third Joint. 
Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimmed 
pretty ſhort ;/ and if the bottom of dee: 
appears ragged, cut that even ; they muſt then de imme 
diately planted in à bed, or in pots of light rich earth; © 
The earth muſt be broken very fine, and the ſurface 
made very ſmooth ; then, taking the cuttings one by one 
between the finger and thumb, thruſt them genfly near 
half way into the earth, put them about an inch; or an 
inch and a half diſtant from one another: mind, in plant- 
ing, to make no hole to receive the cutting, but only 
thruſt the end gently into the earth, which will make way 
for jitſelf; and as ſoon aàs a quantity is planted, give im- 
mediately a gentle watering, to ſettle the earth about 
228 „ They 
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See the ſpring months. 


| They ſhould: be 
is to ſay, let all hoots that riſe, from the main fteni' ſtrag- 
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They muſt be ſhaded from the ſun from about vine or ten 
in the narning ill three or four in the evening. 

But if theſe cuttings were to be covered Coſel with 
hand-glaſles, it would be a great advantage, it woul make 
hem take rcot very free, and they would be fit to tranſ- 

plant ſooner by a fortnight | or three weeks than thoſe that 
axe fully expoſed. 
They .muft be frequently ſprinkled with wy Jof juft to 
kee the earth a little moiſt, and no 7 275 | 
ote, pinks. may be propagated o oy. but Ou 
ſhould be planted in March, April, or May, eben ſuch 
flips as are not more than five or ſix inches long, flip them 


off cloſe io the bottom, and inſert them into the ground, 


within an inch and a half of their tops, and water them. 


Support Flewering-plants. * 4 - u e * 
Continue to ſupport with ſticks all the tall growing 


HP according us they grow up and require it. Mal 


This work ſhould be duly attended to, for there is _ 
more neceſſary, and nothing looks better than to ſee all the 


plants landing firmly in their places; and ee trained 
with firaight-and-upright ſtems. 6: 96350 e 
+  Trimming'\and ordering tee N 


Go round now and then among the perennial and bien“ 


nia plants, that are now, and ſuch as are ſtill to come 


ky ghd and trim ſuch of them as want it. 

t is, cut off all ſtraggling, broken, and detayes 
PK: and, wikkee' Tagged or ead leaves "appear, put 
Na off alſo. 

Examine ſuch plants as A 440 10 as 5 to Soi heads; 
e aſſiſted in their own/way ; that 


Font gly near the ground be cut off clöſe: and any ſhoots 
tom the head, that advance in a ſtraggling manner from 
all the reſt, ſhould. alſo be reduced to order.” © 
Many of the annual plants ſhouid be treated in that 
manner; in particular the African and French marigolds ; 


and alſo the chryſanthemums ; and ſuch other plants as 


branch out in the like manner. 
For, by training theſe plants up with” ten or twelve 


_ Inches af a clear ngle ſtem, they will form handſome and 
ek 


eads 3 ; and will produce much larger and fuller 
flowers 


F 
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flowers than if buffered to branch out all the way fi fr om the 


bottom. been 
{Cur down "AY flower-fieths of. all fel! \pefennial plants 
as are paſt flowering. . Mas 


In doing this, let the ſtems de cut off Joſe to the nes 
of the plant; and at the ſame time clear ah ee Ny 
dead leaves, if there be any ſu h, | 
But where it is intended to ſave ſeeds from any of. his = 
perennial or biennial plants that produce ſuch, it will be. 
proper to leave, for that purpoſe, only ſome af the pfin-' 
cipal ee N off abr as are "wm and 
I; A 2 3 
ee BA - Cur Box Bdyingr e 
7 Cat box RR about the middle of the wood is 
the proper time to begin that wares? Wt: ſhould be done 
in moiſt weather. 
, -TPheſe edgings ſhould be cut very neat; they ſhould not 
be ſuffered to grow higher than three —— or thers- 
about, nor much broader than two. 
Where the edgings of box are kept to near th ſize, . 
| they look exceeding neat ; but where permitted to-grow 
to five or fix inches, or more, in height, and perhaps as 
much in breadth, they then have a TE da * 
ance, * 72 


D Bl rap "Chee 46 Boarder from. Weds, 7” 1 


* 


The borders in general of this garden ſhould now be 
kept remarkably neat ; let no. ſort of litter be ſeen, Apen 
them, and keep them very clear from weeds. 

This ſhould be conſtantly attended to, never p ittin | | 
weeds to remain upon any of the borders, eſpecia ly tho 1 
near walks; but when weeds appear thereon, let it be al- | 
ways a rule to deſtroy them While young, either by hand | 

or hoe. Let the hee be uſed in dry days, cutting the 
| —_— up clean within the ſurface z, then let the border | 
.be Rs mked.:: 1:45: MEATH, - 


| 


1 * 


" Bvergteens and F havering 8 brubs, 


The clumps or quarters that are planted with flowering- 
_fhrubs, or evergreens, ſhould allo iN bangs Se beat, 
and 4 from Weeds. e n 

: | 47408 * Matt Examine 


7 
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Examine the evergreens and flowering ſhrubs : when they 
have made any remarkable ſtrong diſorderly ſhoots, they 
ſhould have che faid ſhoots reduced to order, either by cut- 
ting them 'cloſe, or ſhortening, as it mall ſeem moſt 
proper, ſo as to Wan or n the Lene to a e 
regular form. 

New . rubs of every kind mould b gi be now 
aud then watered in dry weather, in particular ſuch as were 

lanted late. 

Water alſo, in dry weather, all the pots of double roc- 
Kets, roſe-campion, catchfly, campanulas, ſcarlet lychnis, 
and double ſweet-williams; and all other plants that are 
contained in pots. 
© They will want water at leaſt three times a week bur! in 
particular the ſmall pots; for theſe, containing but a ſmall 


portion of earth, will conſequently require * be often 
| r. e with water. 


Likewiſe, let the earth in the top of all the pots, be now 
and then flirred to a little depth ; for this will not 99217 ap- 
Pear neat, but will alſo encourage the plants. 

Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to thre ſeed- 


3 auriculas and polyanthuſes, and * 12 all other n 
young ſeedling plants. | 


Auricula Plants. 


The auricula plants in pots mould, where it was not 
done laſt month, be now placed upon a Clean ſpot in the 
ſhade ; but not under trees, &c. 

The pots muſt, in dry weather, be ohn watered; the 
plants kept clean from ecayed leayes, and the pay from 
. Mow Graf: Walks and Lau. 

Mow graſs walks and lawns duly according 28 they 
wwant-it. 

Let them be mown generally about 'once a week; and, 
if this be done ina com — and neat manner, it will, 

even in a moiſt ſeaſon, ora any walks or other 

; es of graſs intolerable good or | 
Verde edges of graſs walks and lawns ſhould alfo be kept 


cut very cloſe and even, for this will add ee 0 de 
beauty and neatneſs of them. > "3h 
rav 
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8 "inc? tk Gould alſo, * thinkaldn, 5 

wen neat and clean; and ſhould be duly and very neatly 
Tolle. 7. 3 

Let all large weeds.ia theſe walks be cleanly Nb en 
and ſweep the ſurface occaſionally to clear off all looſe 
litter; and let the principal walks be rolled at leaſt pwice 
f week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But there js nothing 
like a good i iron roller for that work, for ſuch. à roller is 
not only much eaſier for men to draw along, but wall alſo 
make the ſurface of the gravel en muc {imoother om 
any other, | 


1 4 7:3, 


| if Clip Hedger, G. Anme 
It is now time to begin to clip hedges, &c. 8 che 
middle or latter end of this month, where it is x vired 
to have them kept in the neateſt order, as ſeveral ſorts 
will have ſhot out conſiderably, and want trimming ;. but 
remarking, thoſe cut now, will require * yy 


the n of . See 0 1 . 


* 
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Tnocalate Apri tots, Fade, e Mader 1 


JEGIN to inoculate apricots, and alſo the NET kinds 
of peaches and nectarines. This work: may be 1 
towards the eighteenth or twentieth of this month. 
The above trees generally ſucceed: beſt when budded 
upon plum- ſtocka, which have been previouſly raiſed from 
the ſtones of the fruit, or ſuckers . the roots of plum 
trees, and when thap.onn two e e deen they will 
be of a right ſize to on. nnn. 
Mind chat the cuttings from which the-buds are to be 
taken, be cut from healthy H and ſuch an: mo- 
c deratehn free. * 7 

The method of performing thi en tant in 
1 in the article N. 
3 


> 
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 Manager:ent of Was avbich-wvere Buddel laft Ye ear. 


Ae the trees which were budded laſt ſummer; - 
ſome” will have made vigorous ſhoots, af ſhould be ſup- 
ported, . : 

For that vdrpole;: it will be proper to get ſome ſticks 
about two feet long for dwarſ- trees, and longer in pro- 

tion for ſtandards; drive one down by each tree that 

made a vigorous ſhoot; tie the ſhoot to che ſtake at 
two different places, and this will prevent its being broken: 
or ſeparated from the ſtock by the wind- 

Where it is required to have any of the above owe 
ones form full heads as expeditious. as poſſible, you may 
now, to ſuch as are intended for walls or eſpaliers, pinch 
or prune the young ſhoots from the bud, to four, five, or 
fix inches, and they will ſoon put forth three or four ſhoots. 
the ſame year, near the ſtock, in the proper place to com- 
mence the firſt formation of a wall and eſpalier tree; 3 it 
. alſo be practiſed oecalionally to ſtandards. | 

But this work cf pinching the young ſhoots ould by 
Ares the begianing of the mont. 


Grafted Trees, - 


bo alſo to the grafts ; and, where any have made yi- 
gorous fſhoote, let ſome ſtakes be driven into the ground, 
and then let the Arongeſt ſhoots be tied. np EY to 
EM: 


noculate dali. ee, 2 
| Inoculate roſes : this is often practiſed upon we of the 
curious ſorts, which cannot be increaſed by the general 
method; that is, by ſuckers from the root; for there are 
ſome kind of roſes that produce no ſuckess. | 

Therefore, where an increaſe of ſuch EE is Wi 
it muſt be produced by moculation 5 and this is the moft | 
| Proper time 0 do it. 

They muſt he budded upon ſome: of the common- * 
ſtocks, Aon the beſt 2 are the er roſe and the 
ers kinds. Af Aide \ 


O25 * +33 has Nn 


 Propagate 1 77 2. xotie > Trek, E. 6. 


Male layers of hardy exotic trees. This may be prac- \ 
ſaga this month on many of the hard-wooded exotics, 


and 


june. I inn UK SERV. | 2999 | 
5 8 other trees ang ſhrubs, in Particular the range | 
| 3 

But take notice; it is Ay young ſhoots: of the faine 
ſagmer s growth that are now to be layed. Therefore, 
having fixed on the plant, let ſuch braaches as axe fur 
nithes well with young wood be brought down g ently to 
the ground, and fecured there with 2 ur ſticks; then ih 
let all the young ſhovts on each branch be dayed, covenng 
them three or four inches deep with earth; leaving at 
leaſt two or three inches of the top of each foot vw EA 
the round. 
Ihey muſt be 1 in ber that Ty the i 
earth about the layers mult be kept always a little moiſt, 
in a middling degree; and, if this is well obſerved, many of 
the layers will be N rooted by Waschen, e ö 
tranſplantation: {7.4 

By this practice af laying the young wood, you may 

Tropagate almoſt any ſuch trees or ſhrubs.as'you defire'; 
— it is chiefly for the hard-wooded kinds of evergreens; 
or others which do not put out roots freely from older ſhoots 
or branches; but ſuch trees as ſhed their leaves, and even 
for evergreens, whoſe wood is ſoft, it is beſt, for = 
generality, not to lay them till after Michaelmas, or 

ebruary or March; e * Wen times my laſt — 
e 743098 


Watering Seedling Plants, FE | is * gut Le 
Give water in dry weather to the beds of all the more 
tender or c choice ſmall young ſeedling trees and ſhrubs. 
s ſhould be particularly practiſed on the. beds of 
ſeedling young cedars, eypreſs, pines, firs, and junipers: 
alfo to bays, and hollies, evergreen oaks, and arbutus;_ 
and to all other ſmall Evergreen. ſeedling” plants, as alſo 
of the more curious or tender deciduous kinds; 3 a8 well AS | 
to thoſe of the herbaceous tribe. Nen 8 
But, in watering theſe young plants, let Cant care be 
taken; that is, do not water them too haſtily; teſt yoy 
wal the. earth. away from their roots, Which are yet but 
very ſmall and tender. 'Two,or three moderate waterings 
in a week will be enough, * the N is the e | 
time to do that work, * 


% hd $45 oj £5 Fe, | r NK VN 
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* Shade Seedling Plants, 


The beds of ſome kinds of ſmall young tender fredling 
5 alſo be ſhaded in very hot days from the ſun; 
ut in particular the tenderer kinds of exotics, both 
e of the choicer eyergreens and deciduous trees and 
2 55 kinds, and to ſome of the more delicate herbaceous 
Plants. | 
f But they muſt not be ſhaded too cloſe, nor yet too long 
at a time: for that would draw the plants up weak, an 
make them too tender. The proper time is from about 133 
eleven to two or three o'clock, or thereabout. (RET 


. F 
e a a. a a 


Werdi ug young Plants, 


"Weed alſo with great care the ſeed- beds of young 
plants of every kind; for weeds will at this time riſe as 
faſt as in April or May, and no labour ſhould be ſpared 
to deſtroy them in time before they grow large: but; above 
all, in the ſeed-beds of ſmall young ek ©: there 
= are 2285 liable to do the greateſt damage. Bris, 


 Wateritig new-planted Trees, G. 5 


Water the choiceſt ſorts of new-planted trees and ſhrubs; 

that f 1s, ſuch as were planted late in the ſpring. They 
mould, where time would permit, be watered, in d | 
weather, about once a week, all this month. ; 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to 
— ow he evergreens which were tranſplanted in March | 

Apri 

8 1. let ſome Mulch be kept upon the ſurface of 
the ground, about the choiceſt kinds of new- planted trees 
and ſhrubs, where the ground lies open to the ſeorchi 
ſun and dryin winds ; for this is certainly of very gre 

_ ſervice. It A not only ſave ſome trouble in watering, 
by 1 Þ prejercing the moiſture longer in the earth, but it 

will alſo protect the roots from the drying winds and ſun; 
by which means the plants will be able to ſhoot with more 
vigour, both at root and top. 

Obſerve, therefore, whether the mulch laid ſome time 
fince about new-planted trees be much waſted; if it be, 
let ſome that. is freſh be added; in particular, to the 

choiceſt plants, and ſuch others as were planted late. 


[ hs | 4 _ Tranſplanting 


ge Tur Grern-Hovss. 8 

9 n Seedling. Pines and Fir. 
In this month you may thin and tranſplant ſome of this 

youtig pines. which were raiſed this ſeaſon from ſeed. 


This 1 not be done till the laſt week in he month; 


forthe plan's will not be fit to bear removal M about that 
time, and it ſhould be e only in wer Wen 
ther. 2 

Prepare for them ſome bedrabiurelves fort broad, and 
prick the young plants therein about three inches zander 
every way, an then let them be watered. 


They muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till they 8 | 


taken root, which is to be done by fixing ſome hoops acroſs 
the bed ; and every. ſuany day let mats be drawn over the 
m_ about ten dds mw; and taken off again about three 
or fur. 

Where this is duly — the plants will ſoon take 
root; and thoſe which are pricked out at this ſeaſon, will 


get ſtrength by Michaelmas to enable them to endure the  - 
winter's cold better chan if they were to remain in the - 


ſeed-bed. 
The pricking out thefe plants at this ſeaſon mould be 


particularly practiſed where the Plants "I cloſe i in 
the ſeed- bed. "IF 


TIT GA Hos. 


R ING out all ſuch plants as are ſtill remaining is 
the green-houſe, And let this be done in the firſt 
week in the month. | 

When the plants are all brought out, let hem be im- 
mediately eleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut 
out all-broken branches and dead wand. 

Then let the earth in the top of all the ts de fired 
and, where it was done in the former months; let a little 
of the earth be alſo now taken out of each pot, and 1 
fill up the pots again directly with ſome hew compoſt, and 


give each a little water. 


When this is done, let the hond of each plant be i im- 


mediately watered all ow, _ this hee cleanſe ths 


* 


leaves 
* 5 8 ; 


: * 
* 


% 
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leaves and branches from duſt, and will alſo refreſh the 
plants, and make them 4 liv uy and more . 
to the night. N | 


Sz 


| Management of Orange 5 — trees — — brought e 


Take care of the orange and lemon-1rees.. ey will 
1 now in bloom, and ſhou'd be properly encouraged. 
They ſhould be well ſupplied in dry weather with water. 
It flcould be given to theſe plants about three times a 
whe at this ſeaſon in Gy ane uu once ary two days 
will not be too much. | 
And to encourage theſe ones to ſhoot and nber | 
ſtrong, it will be proper to beſtow one more little drefling 
upon them as ſoon as they are bro ht out of the houſe. 
- That is, let the earth in the top pof the tubs or pots be 
once more carefully ſtirred up and broken, and then over 
this ſpread a ſprink ling of new mould; when that is done, 
give a light —— to n n earth in cloie to the. | 
roots * the plants. 


Care i" Orange- trees i in Bade. — 


Examine alſo the quantity of bloom upon the orange 
| nd lemon-trees. ' They ſometimes produce the flowers in 

conſiderable eluſters, much more than is proper to be left 
to come to fruit; and this may now be regulated, by TY 
off many of the bloſſoms. 

But this muſt be done with care and regularity. Ih che 
firſt place obſerve the condition of the tree; and, ac- 
cording to its ſtrength, leave a greater or leſſer number of 
bloſſoms upon it. Leave the moſt upon the / ſtrong 
branches, and let them be every where regularly thinned, 
leaving the largeſt bloſſoms, and ſi der as are beſt ſituated, 
5 the branches 

- By this practice of regularly thinning the ſuperabundint 
blaſſoms,. it will be o great advantage both to the trees 
and fruit; for by leaving only the largeſt flowers, and 
theſe moderately thin, and at regular diſtances, the fruit 
by that means will alſo ſet regularly upon the branches, 
and will {well more freely; and the tree having but a 
moderate quantity to nouriſh, Une wal mnie grow 
to a handſome ſize. 

Beſides, When the trees are but 1 e e with 
fruit, they! will contigue in health, and will ſhoot freely 


and regularly in every part. "29 | 
« | * : 
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1 ting Into Larger Pots. gh i a N 


22 When green houſe plants are in want of larger pots, let 
them now | be ſhifted into tuch, this 1 fl a 1 | 
time: todo that work. a A dn urig 25 
In doing this, ming: _ > ſhake the whine out of the; pot 
with. the ball of earth entire about its roots; and then pare 
off all the matted roots round the outſide of the ball j and 
take away alſo; ſome, of the old earth equaly round the 
ſide, and from the bottom; then place the plant into the 
; OY pot, and fill up the port immediately with the new 
Karta. oY 
After. that. give . r this will. n the mack 
1 ia properly about the ball, and cloſe it well about 
all the TOO 35 5% 4 H7 
When this is done, let the plants be removed to 4% 
ſituation, and where it is ſomewhat defended from ſtrong 
uind. The plants are to remain there five or fix weeks, 
ang: then be moved: to an open e e HO. 


1 


8 _ Watering in general. 


W IT 1 ag 3 in dry weather, to let all 8 — 3 
hole plants be properly ſupplied with water. I 

They will, in general, want water in dry weather every 
two or three days, for as their roots are all confined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they conſequently, . 
receive no nouriſhment but from the earth contained 
therein. It muſt, therefore, be a univerſal rule to keep 
the earch in the ſaid. hows or tubs Net ander 1 
moiſt. n 

But in very dry iu 3 a watering ons a 
day will be, requiſite to many of the plants that are con- 
tained in ſmall pots particularly. 

If ſome mowings of ſhort graſs, or . dry 5 
ſpread upon the top of the earik of the tubs or pots "of 
orange-trees, &c. it will preſerve the moiſture, and defend 
the roots of the plants from the ſun and drying 1 Ee. 


4 + 


Char away decayed.) Leaves. Ys. 


Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain u upon any 1 
55 the r plants; n * no weeds es in "the 


Nr 2 75 — 22 $:.- © . A, 
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Cuttings of Myrtle. 
Plant cuttings and ſlips of myrtle; that being the beſt 
and moſt ready method to propagate thefe plants. 


This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week an the 
month; the ſhoots of the year will then, a not bevore;: 
be in right order for this buſineſs.  . 

In the -farſt place, get ſome large pots, and $11 them 
with good light earth: then proceed to take off the cut- 
tings or flips ; chooſe ſuch ſhoots as are from about three or 
fqur to fix inches long, and be ſure to take ſuch: as have 
ſome ſtrength ; either cut or ſlip them off; then pulloff the 
leaves at the bottom of each; that ts, . clear away the 
leaves abont two thirds of each ſhoot, then plant them 
into the pots about two inches aſunder; and each cutting 
full two thirds into the earth; and let them, as ſoon as 
planted, be lightly watered. 


Then place the pots in a common ae and 2 
put. on the glaſſes; or may cover them down with hand 
or bell-glaſſes, or oiled paper frames; ſhading the glaſſes 
(not the paper- frames) with a mat every ſuriny day from 
about ten till three or four o'clock :\ and this muſt be 
daily practiſed, till the pron have taken root; 1 which will 
| 1999 Wer ra gay s time. 4 

But if the of cuttings could be plun it a 
bark - bed in ee — 2 Tae 
bed, it would quickly ſtrike them. | 

Do- not forget to give them water; they will ant it 
about two or three times a week; but give a little at each 
time, for too much wet would deſtro the cutting. * 
pp hop got root, 2 to take away the 

and all other coverings, the ts en 
the free air, and not draw — weak. * may 4 


Planting Cuttings Geranium, & 6. 


Plant alſo cuttings of geraniums; all the ſorts of wis 
plant may be increaſed by that method; and alſo the 
African ſage- tree, amber- tiee, ciſtuſes, and double naſ- 
turtiums, and many other exotic ſhrubs. g 

Rohr cuttings of theſe forts ſhould be about fix, ſeven 

ight inches long; and may be planted: in pots, treat- 
8 em, as aboveſaid, in the „ of myrtle 
cuttings. * 


But 


June]. Tus n nl ub Jog 
But the above. cnttinga, and — — 
ente, may alſo. be planted in a bed of rich light gurt 
in the common ground. Plant the duttings in chi hed 
three inches a-part, and ꝓut each about two parts ont of 
three into the graund and water them by yr 
Then the bed may be covered with a common hot-bed 
frame, or hand- glaſſes ; and ſhaded every da when the 
Gn ſhines, from nine in the morning till All four o clock in 
the afternoon ; and this is to be done exery day till the 
euttipgs have taken tun dtn 
But a flight hot · bed, on che bade Hd dete 
in Mhich % Plunge the pots of ne mn | 
promote their early rooting; t 
Remember, however, to Unter chem very {moderately 
about three thongs ne ny i mens free: from 


* bo Dues is md +4b pear nee 25 
14 


| 5 a ' Pripagating FOE, la, * ** e OL, | 


Nos is the time to begin w prepare to > propagats fe- 
cu)ent plants by cuttings... '- 

'The, forts.commonly raiſed that way, ; are euphorbĩums 
and ficoideſes ;. all the kinds of cereules, ſedums, and In- 

er . Yo 
©, Men it is intended to propagate the 
above plants, or other ſucculent kinds, let E 
be now cut off from the reſpective plants. Theſe cuttings 
being very full of moiſture, are not to be immediately plant- 
ed but muſt he laid upon a ſhelf in an airy room, out of 
the reach of che ſun, eight or ten days; by which time the 
Wound, or cut part at che ara of the cutting, will de 


© Succulghy cuuings mild never be planted till the wound 

e by taking dem from the mother plant be healed; 

1 were mY to be planted while the 5 ound is green, 
t 


= wor 


ela oy er Fa ö 

che gutti 

„ ſach Pots. as contain the bardier ſorts, may 
either 


— 
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either be placed in a moderate hot-bed, or in a frame with. 
out heat ; and ſhaded in ſunn days, from nine in the morn- 
mg till four or five in the evening: chey will chus take root; 
| the ſedums, Jadian fg, and ficoideſes,” und 
; fark Hike plants of the hardier kinds. Defend them. from ' 
wet by putting on the glaſſes; which ſhould be oe 
RO but raiſed on props to give air. 
t the more tender ſuceuleit cuttings muſt have the 
belp of a hot- bed to 
larly the „ N ncht nn, and all” Une, OW 
kinds of ceruſes ?““ as 48 
A bark hot - bed is we beſt hinge; FIRES, 
to their rims. But where ſuch a bed cannot he obtained, 
make one of new horſe- dung. Lay on ſome 2 or old 
tan, and plunge the pots in it, put on the glaſſes, and 
ſhade them five or fix hours in whe middle of the day with 
hd. 2 4 any 
Gre them ait every day, by ies Aiding the glas 
2 Uttle pen and give them now and. ing eee 


e eee e. 


Inarching may ſtill be performed upon onze we, 
where it is defired to propagate them that way. 
- Lemons: may alſo be inarched now; likewiſe citrons, 


pomegranates, and the curious kirds of *: ma 
ſtill be propagated by that method of graftin "a 1 


US. 8 * 


Layers of Green-heuſe Shrubs... HINT Te 4 


* Now make layers of green-houſe ſhrubs there are ſe- 
veral ſorts that may ſtill be propagated by that method. 
The forts which will readily take this way are, myrtles, 
and the choiceſt kinds of jaſmines, pomegranates, and 
we granadilles and 1 r 1 ues WN 
5 ner 
Let it be abb if you now lay the yodiy ſhoots of 
the ame year, which will be a proper length by the mid- 
dle or end of the month, they will more ay Abesed, 
though you may alſo uſe a young! thoots that ho 1 
veniently ſituated. 
Det therefore any ſow place! ſhooty'or fuck branche as 
are well furniſhed with young ſhoots be bent down to the 
earth in * 2 and u — 0 _ lay all the young 


Wood. 
7 _ 


- 


ote their taking root; particu- 


, 
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| Tran/planting Seedling Exotics. L241. 21,8 


NOW Kap 5 into large . the exotic Plants which 


were rafſed chis year from N 
2 * a pl 2 need not now be planted into g 
the auricula pots are the proper ſize 
e fe yori lightearth; and f into each 

ve ita little water.. 

1 ob en it would be of much x" RS if the pots are 
toy plunged into a moderate bot-bed. Put on 
the glaſſes, and Made them Hall” the 5 N have taken 


root. 25 1 


ill 


e | 


Let chem have freſh air every day, by opening or 8 | 


up ch e 'plaſſes; and, about two or three times 4 dae 
chem be very moderately water ec. 


theſe ſorts are planted,” be placed iv a ſhady warm ſor; 
in the open air, or in a frame, &c. ſhaded from the mid - 


day ſan; and Frequently watered, they will take root: «+1 | 


good time, "Re gone rene progeeb. - 5 


er 3 4 th 0 I 
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H E box-houſe ſhould now be ny a 
to; the plants will want water, and muſt have alſo 
freſh. air. It is, indeed, the principal work now wanting 
to an to ſupp'y. "the plants properly With theſe * 
articles, $84 
The pine- apple plants, in 8 thoſe 10 fruit, 
how Dran tendance. 
>. Theſe plants mult 44k for one thing, be duly fig fied 
with water; they will, in general, require'a little eve 
four or five days; but make it 2 rale never to give the 
too much water at one time. e en 
All the other ſorts of plants in che hot-hiouſe bf Hub 
will alſo: nen ct ring vefradgnents: _ water at this 
time. Inn 
Admit alſo'to the: ities. ind albother e Þt u thids 
houſe, a a good ſhare-of- freſh. air. This muſt be 


every warm day; for, without a dne portion of WHT the 
Piney: * not nouriſh thei fruit well? e About 
| v4 M bas ; nine 


898 


* 
1 
9 = . k 
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But fn default of à hot-bed, let * om, in whith b; 


hens 
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nine in the morning, let ſome of the glaſſes be opened; 
that is, either draw ſome of the top glaſſes a little down, 
or ſlide ſome: of the e glalſes 1 in front, a little way 
Shar the mak -all be bat Goſe every nighe 3- and 
the proper time to ſhut them is about four, five, or {ix in 
the nne or earlier, if the air changes cold,” IT 


Care of the Succefon Pine Plants. 50 1 


Take care alſo of the ſuccefion pines; that is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year. They muſt, as 


well as the plants now in Fruit, have © due ſhare of-atten- 
tion. 


Theſe plants are ſometimes placed i in a ſtove, or pit; by 
them{elyes. Where this is the caſe, mind to allow the, 
every warm day, the benefit of freſh air. 

They will alſo ſtand in need of frequent refreſhments of 
woody they will require it almoſt as often as che e 
. 


Pine. apples Beginning to ripen. 


Now as ſome of the forwardeſt pine- apples will he gra- 
dually atriving to full growth and begin to ripen, be care- 
ful in this caſe to give ſuch of the plants but very moderate 
waterings at that period, as too redundant humidity would 
ſpeil the flavour of the ripenin Fa] : 

Their maturity is diſcoyerable 'by the fruit changing g 
yellow and imparting a fragrant odour ; being careful, at 
theſe tokens of mature growth, to gather them for uſe 
Juſt when they attain perfection, and before they become 
dead ripe, and loſe much of their peculiar rich yinous fla- 
your; generally cutting them from the plant with about fix 
inches of the talk thereto, and with the crown of leaves at 
top adhering, which, when the fruit is ſerved up to table, 

then to be ſeparated and returned for planting, as each 
fach crown will form a new plant, and produce ane in 
_ wo years. See July and Auguſt, & 


Propagating Baie. 


Continue the propagation of the exotics of this de- 
partment by feed, ſuckers, ſlips, layers, cuttings, off:ſers, 
crowns, &c. in pots of light earth, and e them into 
me bark-bed. See April, M, and Fuly, &e . 


4 anne 


yon Tis nenen Gan Sk. 7, 


Wark 10 be done in the Kinds wade. 


pare ach pieces of ground as are vacant, 
in e er to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as ae 
proper to ſupply the table in autumn and winter. 


Planting Savoys and CabBager;” 


Get ready, f in particular, ſome good ground, to plant 
out a principal crop of favoys and winter cabbages. 

Let an open ſpot of ground be choſen for theſe plants; 
and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
plants. Let them be planted in rows two feet aſunder, 
and about eighteen, or twenty inches diſtance in each row, | 
which, at this ſeaſon, will be room enough, except for 
the large kinds of cabbages, which ſhould, be planted 


9 
* 


twẽ O feed and a half diſtance each way, A watering ar 


planting, will greatly ee che freſh, e 0 all 
e N 1 | 


*Planting 3 {tt 


. Traplaats atfo 4 full crop of broccoli. Ihe pub wb 
now be planted where they are to remain; and, for that 

purpoſe, hes a piece of the beſt ground. 

Let the ts be ſet in rows, allowing the diſtance of 
two feet W each row ; and plant them _ twenty 
inches diſtant from one another in the row, Give them a 

little water as ſoon as planted ; and if the weather ſhould - 
prove dry, let the waterings be repeated'once every pd or 
three days, till the plants have all taken root. 
But theſe plants, and alſo cabbage and ſavoys, and ch 
like, mould, f poſſible, be planted out in a dripping time; 


witich will be an advantage to the pam and wall we 
much trouble 1 in watering. 


my Soo Broccoli Seed. a 2 


1 fow' alſo. ſome broccoli- ſeed IA a late ſri 


crop. This is to be the laſt ſowing, and ſhould be done.” 
ſome time before. the tenth of the month. 


This ſeed ſhould now be Town in a rich ſpot, wht s 


the ſun has not much 8 and, in dry weather, ſhould. - 
de now and then moderately watered , this will bring 
up khe plants ſoon, and forward tim in their growth. 


2 Q A 


2 


— : 


＋ 
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April, and in the beginning of 


| % - \ 
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— 
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The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be ready to 
plant out for good in the latter end of Auguſt, or begin- 
ning of September, and will produce their heads in 

May Dn OS I 
»» Tranſplant Endive. | 


Plant out now, to ſupply the table in autumn} a par- 


a 


cel of the ſtrongeſt endive. | 


- Endive requires good ground; it muſt be well dug; 
and the ſurface raked even; then put in your plants, the 
diſtance of a foot every way from one another, and water 


them as ſoon as planted. In dry weather the waterin 


plants for the principal winter crop. 
ſort, and the large 


to ſaw. ſome. ſeed of that ſort at two di ffere 


+ 


taken root. 


mult be repeated, once in two days, till the plants have 


me Sow Endive-/eed, T7 

Sow alſo ſome endive-ſeed, This ſowing is to raiſe ſome 

Chooſe principally the green curled kind, for the 
Main crop; and may alſo ſow ſome of the white curled 
Batavia endive; obſerving of the green 
kind particularly that for the greater certaintyof procuring 
a regular ſupply all winter of good endive, it will be proper 
| ut times, this 
month. Let ſome, therefore be ſown. ſome time between 
the firſt an tenth 5 and ſow the next parcel ; about the 
ezghreenth- or twentieth of the month. 9 is pur - 
poſe an open ſpace of rich ground; directly ſow the ſeed 
thinly, each ſort EY, tread. ĩt down, regularly, 
and rake it in with an even hand. e 
Let the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown, be 
now and then, in dry weather, watered; this will bring 


up the plants ſoon, and they will riſe regularly. 


| 2 Kidney- Beans. | *—. 

Plant a late crop of kidney-beans. Either the dwarf 
or running kinds may ſtill be planted, or ſome of both; 
but moſt of the dwarfs for any main-crops. . 
But the, ſeed weſt be put into the ground; the first 


— 


week in this month, particularly that deſigned for a full 


crop; and may plant more about the middle and latter 


end of the month, of the dwarf Lac to continue the 


ſucceſion of beans in gathering till Michaelmas or 


longer; as they will, in mild autumns, continue till the 


& middle 


# 


Te - 
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middle or end of October; they may be planted in any 
ſituation where ground is vaeant; dig the ground, and 


directly white it is freſh turned up, plant the bean$ in 
rows, the (diſtance, adviſed in the formet months. a 


But in planting theſe beans, it will now be proper © 


obſerve the following precaution; 
That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 
8 alſo very dry, it will, in that 3 be adviſable, 


efore the beans are planted, to lay them to ſoak in river 


or pond-water. Let them be laid in the water in a 
1 and continue there about fix or ſeven hours, 
and then be immediately planted. | 


It will alſo be proper, where'the ground i is. very dry, to 
water the drills before you put in the beans. 


| But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking of the 83 7 
only to be practiſed at times as above faid, when the 


ground is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and dry; 


otherwiſe, it is better only to let the drills be very well 
watered, and then the beans may be nnn _ | 


ed, ang covered with the-carth. 


Cauli PER 5 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May, for 


the autumn crop, muſt now be planted out where they 
are to remain. 


Let them be planted in a moiſt time: plant them in 


* 


rows, two feet aſunder; and allow the ſame diſtance be- WP 


tween - and plant in the row; let them be directly 
watere 


good root. 


This plantation will in to produce their heads in 


the beginning or middle of October, and will continue, 


ſometimes, coming in gradually, till the middle or end 
of November, or till near Chriſtmas, if an open mild 


ſeaſon. 
Small It Sallading.. 


Sow, where required, the different ſorts of mal ſallad 
herbs; ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, and Tadiſh, - &c. 


Where theſe ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there ſhould; 


in order to have a conſtant ſupply of ſuch as are young, 
be ſome ſeed ſown, at leaſt once every ſix or ſeven days. 
This ſeed muſt ſtill be ſown in a ſhady border: ſow 


them in drills : in dry weather, they ſhould be daily wa- 
| tercd, otherwiſe the plants will not come up regularly. 


= 


. De Onions, 


and afterwards* at times, till they have taken | 


— 


1 


trench about one moderate ſpade deep, without ſhoweling 
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So ſome onions to ſtand the winter, This muſt be 


done in the laſt week of the month, and not before. 
But the principal ſowing is directed in next month; 
though it is proper to ſow a few ndw, to afford ſome to 
draw alſo in autumn and beginning of winter, and may 
ſow-both of the common and the welch onion : the lat- 


* 


ter ſtands the ſevereſt froſt, ſee Auguſt. 


For this purpoſe, dig a rich ſpot in a_ſheltered fitua- 


tion, and divide it into beds three feet and a half, or 


four feet broad. Immediately ſow the ſeed tolerably 


thick, and let it be trod down evenly, and then raked in. 
The plants will ſoon riſe, and will get ftrength by Mi- 
chaelmas, to enable them to reſiſt the winter's cold; 
when they will be very acceptable both to draw before 
Chriftmas, and in the months of February, March and 


April, to uſe in fallads, and for other purpoſes. _ * 
Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them be 


timely weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will riſe with 
the onions, will ſoon get the ſtart, and deſtroy the 
5 AN ' Carrots. 


In dhe firſt or ſecoud week in tis month, you may ſow. = 
| ſomecarrot-ſeed, to raiſe ſome young carrots for the table 


oy 


in autumn. 


The carrots raiſed from this ſowing will come into 
pſe after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October 


and November, &c. nk 


_: Chooſe an open fituation and light ground, which dig bt 


2 proper depth, and directly while freſh turned up, let 


the ſeed be ſowed moderately thin, and rake it in evenly: 
When the plants are come up an inch or two high, let 


them be cleared and thinned to ſix or eight inches diſtance. 


: 


; 4 ˙· BR Be, £m, | 1 2 
Nou is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order to 


plant out à good crop of winter celery,  _ 
For theſe L th an open ſpot of rich ground be 


_ choſen, and clear it well from weeds ; and there mark out 
© the trenches, about a foot broad, and allow full three feet 


and a half between trench and trench. Dig out each 


out 


- 


\ 
4 


9 
7 
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plants have got root. <A $64 7 res 
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ag up che crop of early celery Plaue out "Y 
month! break the earth fine with a hoe or ſpade, a 
trim it up neatly to both ſides of the row of plants, 
three or four inches high, repeating the earthing at this 
time about once a week, to- have N 2 as . 
catly” as OY +. NEE 


F . * 
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Any time in this Sire is a fine ſeafon to 1 
for the ſervice of autumn and winter; that is, the plants 
raiſed from this ſowing will be in excellent order from ; 

about Michaelmas till Chriſtmag. It will be a great ad- 
. vantage if there falls ſome rain, to take the ee | 
of ſuch times th fow the ſeed. 
In N this ſeed; chooſe an open f tuation; : dig che 


* „ 


ground, and ſow the ſeed while it is freſh di d; great 
* ould be taken not to ſow it too thick; ſow it 85 
. ularly as poſfible, and take the ſame care in * 
| "_ ground. 


"This cel! is very ſmall ; two or three ounces will ie 
ground enough for amiddling family: two or three ounces 
of ſeed will ſow at leaſt fifteen or fixteen rod or poles of _ 
ground: for when ſown in the field, the common all- 


ance is about a pound, or a pound and quarter, or at 
moſt a pound and a half, to an acre of ground. | 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown in June : do this in 
dry weather: cut down all the weeds, and thin out the 
plants to ——__ ſeven or eight e diſtance. F 


* Tas Krvonzn Clubs. v : 


[Pen 


nfplant e . ost 4 Sileſia, and: all 1 
2 cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds, &c. which were 
2 month, will now alt want to be thinaed and 
_waiſplanted. - 
3 Chooſe for them a Lot of the rickeft ground; dig it | 
_ neatly; and let the ſurface be raked even; then put in 
| the plants by line: ſet them the diſtance of byelve or 
' fift#n inches from one another at leaſt. 
Water them as ſoon as OO, and, ar fimes, ad 
they have all taken root. WR Ray 


. Sew Latince. 


"ia alſa a ſpat of rich pans. , and. ſow ſame lettuce 
1 


ſeed. Either the coſs, Sileſia, or brown Dutch, are 11] 
tze moſt 7 pn kinds, Sow ſome of this ſeed in the firſt 


or ſecond week, and let ſome more be ſown 1 in the laſt 
week in the month. 


"Thefe two ſowings will raiſe a proper ſupply of good 
plants, to furniſh the table regularly all nder, and 


great part of October; and, i favourable Oy will 
continue till November. | 


Sew Winter Spinach. 1 ; 5 - 


"Now get ready ſome ground to ſaw ſame winter ſpinach, 
1 beſt ſort to fow now is the prickly-ſeeded or tri - 
| angular leaved ſpinach ; this being much the hardieſt, 

and beſt able to endure the cold and wet in winter. But 


this crop muſt not be ſown till ſome time in the laſt ſe 


ven days in the month; and even then, it is only ad- 
viſed to be ſown in. ſuch gardens where the ſoil is cold 
or poor, or in expoſed or cold ftuations, that the 9 


— 


may get ſtrength before winter. But in warm rich me”. 


the firſt or ſecond week i in Auguſt i 15 dne enough. See 
the work of that month. 


Chooſe for this ſeed a clean well lying ſpot, "that en- 
joys the winter's ſun, and let it be Ns 5 and, 


as ſoon as the ground is dpg, * the ſeed. Do 
not „ thick, and immediately tread in the . 


and then rake the ground. 
Vou may ſo w in the ſame ſpot along with the {pinach, 
alittle ſeed of the brown, Datel, an common. bage.: | 


lettuce. „ 


T urnes- 


Xo ſuch weather may be. en up, and preſerv 


HH 
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He is the very beſt time in 5 5 a year,. 1 
| the large. turnep-rooted: radiſh. 


There are two ſorts, one black, pot ths, other white, | 
and are generally known. by the dane ob the black or 
white Spaniſh radim. eng 
The. Black fort 1s in.moſt efvem, une lat as or- 
dinary es and very hardy to ſtand the winter z 
they are b much Aae for antun, — 1 
winter, to A lads; or to eat alone, : the ſeed | 
of both ſorts 1 tbe. ſowed any time thi month ; but | 
the moſt p time is 2 the fouls and-twenty- 
fourth for the full crop ſhould be ſowed in an pen 
ſpace-of freth-digged Deer wann and trod down, As 
and raked in regular 
- When the plants: have:been conte up b Tome. time, they 
| muſt be hoed out to about ſix or KF: — inches diſtance; 
they will then have proper room to fwell, and will 15 
ready to draw for the table about Michaelmas, and will 


- . continge E the black ſort, till N 
or üll hard froſts any 96 but at the a 5 rs o 


N e Wy 
Sow ſhort-top and ſalmon -raliſh any. time in me 
month to draw in Anguſt, if required; but ſor à good . 
autumn crop, to Fo in Septem ſow fome of sach 
ſort in the laſt week K. month: let them all be 


ſowed in an o l in Nr 0 * 
nked ee r «Fi . 


. . ee T 


Tie is now the time to ſow cole-worts, te as 
will ſerve the family well, in autumn, winter, an 
med prin when the Tavoy: and ſuch like er eee 

conſum 

What i is to be underltood by cole· Worts is any bort 4 
cabbage plants ; which, when their leayes are from about 
as broad as a man's hand till they begin to cabbage, are 4 


moſt deſirable open greens, to uſe under the name of | 
Cole-worts. 


To have good . b ſow. ſome of the beſt 5 
ſort-of 8 or ws — "for the * 
4 com- 


4 
14 
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common, opens "or field cole-worts are now baniſhed moſt 


mand ; and the advalitage of ſowing the above ſort of 
d is, that ſuch plants as are not uſed by way of we 


Worts, may be permitted to ſtaud; and fuch of them 


do not run up to ſeed in the ſpring, will eabbage * 


N early time, 


To have cbieworts for autumn and Winter uſe, ſow 
ſome ſeed the latter end of Jane, or the firſt week in this 


month; and "from that fowing, they will be fit for uſe 


early in October, November, and December. 


But Jer it be obſerved, that if you defire to have the 


plants 8 for ſpring uſe, the ſeed muſt not be 


wed 


in ſprir 


As a the order offowing and planting theſe different 
_ © crops of cole-worts ; prepare for each fowing an open 


ee OT. ound, and divide it into beds four feet 

ap ſeed therein moderately thick, and rake 

10 1 in ; regularly The plants wilt came up in about a 
week, and will be grown. pretty ſtrong in” Auguſt an 
E and are then to be tranſplanted, They mu! 


” ted out in rows, a foot aſunder, and about eight 


"diſtant from each other in 5 ome * ſee hens 


| ork of Augut and Seba. 


W 
yg ee eee Pull. Oder. e e 


1 towards the latter 4 or this month, the 
forwardleſt crops of bulbing onions. When their leaves 
begin to wither, it is then the Proper time to take the 
roots out of the ground. 

But it is rare that theſe roots are fit to take 1 6 in this 
month; but if they ber they muſt be managed in the 
followi: 8 Which will ſerve alſo as directions 


7... WL>% 


2 58 as ret tp, they ſhould be f. * to 5 
2 4 clean aid y 22 of Gone. and there. let, | 
them lie twelve days or a fortnight, remembering to 4 
them once every two or three 75 that hoy may. 
4 harden regularly. | | 


- 


e e 


efore the third or fourth week in this month, as 
if red ſooner, They will be apt to fly up to ſeed early | 


* 


it 
July] rar! ene G ARDEN; 246 
_ - When they have lain the proper time, they mak then- 
be gathered vs by, a dry day, and carried into the houſe. -- 
hey muſt 1 a dry room; but let them be 
firſt very well cleaned from earth, and all looſe outer. - 
king, then bring them into the houſe 3 in dry weather, 
ſpread them evenly on the floor, and let them be fre» 
quently turned over the firſt two or three weeks. + 
Let the windows of the room be keptconftantly. open, 
in dry weather, for about a week or two aſter the omons 
are houſed; and after that, admit no more air, but keep 
the windows conſtantly ſhut; only obſerve to turn he 
onions over now and then, 2 n out oy that are 
decayed. See Auguſt. Warts 


hes | apr. Sos Pull Garlick 30% Salbe. wb vs Ie | 


| "Pull up alſo .garlick and ſhallots when full pom: 
This is known by the leaves; for when the root is twelled 


e e enen 5 
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| Tale care now of the melons; and in particular, of 8; 
the plants whoſe fruit are beginning to ripen. 
I beſe plants muſt now be allowed oth — ver little vater, 
for much moiſter would ſpoil the flavour of the ripening. 
fruit: however, in very dry hot weather, the melon. . 
plants upon ſome beds wil require to be, at times, . 
_ moderately watered. - 9 
Therefore, in watering melons, regard ſhould always. | 
be had to the nature of the earth, general depth - 
vpon the beds. Where there is „ depth 14 „ 
good loamy compoſt, at leaſt, twelve or ſourteen inches, 
the plants growing upon ſuch beds ſhould: not, when 
their fruit is full grown, be allowed any more or but |. 
very little water; for this kind of ſoil, when a . Ee 
depth upon the beds, will retain a praper degree | i 
moiſture a long time. 
There is much advantage in allowing a proper 25 
of mould upon melon- beds, and in having good lam; 
the plants not only thrive beſt in ſuch. earth, but hben 
there is any proper depth on the beds, the plants will not 7 
at any time, want to be often watered, and the leſs Waten © 
there is given to melon plants, the better will the fruit 


ſet, and, when ripe, will have en and delicate | 
aj... 5 N 27-25 wa 
- FOE = But 
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But ſoot melon plants as gro / in common light earth, 


and where there is withal but à moderate depth upou 
ot 


the. beds, will require occaſional waterings in very 


fy weather, in moderation, not more than once or twice 


a Week; obſervin the former mentioned precautions, 


of laſt 1 mopth and as juſt above hinted in reſpect to 


watering: both with regard to _ Fe, brag the far 
of "pot of the fruit.” 


To Prata Melons. fo wow Rain, Rn e ets 

"Ts Ares Wk ſometimes happens, at this ſeaſon, to be 

very wet; when that is the caſe, the melon Plants ſhould 
at ſuch times, be occaſionally pro 


The orgs which axe in frames can be readily Nel 
ed, in ſuch weather, with the glaſſes; but the plants 


: which were planted out under hand ar bell-glaſſes are : 


more expoſed, and cannot be ſo readily ſheltèred; but 
as thefe plants are now full of fruit, all poſſible means 
Mould be uſed to protea them when the weather happens 
at this time to be. uncommonly wet. 

For the protection therefore, of the bell or band-glaſs 


melons, there is nctking ſo proper as the oiled paper _ 


"— ſuch as directed! in the hey ol month. 


too 


4 34 in a roper apes, to promote the 1222 5 
the plants and 15 
But where there i is not the convenience of ſuch fone 
let ſome other method be Practiſed, to defend the be 
glaſs melons. apa. 
For one thing, let the fruſt, or at leaſt as many of 
them as are ſwelled, or are ſwelling, be covered with the 
bell-glaſſes; that je, either move the fruit carefully 
under Ae own glaſſes, or, where there is any ſpare 
Slaſſes, let them he brought and placed over the beſt fruit. 
The next thing to be practiſed, for want of better con- 
veniences, to protect the "bell-glaſs melons, 1 is this: | 
When the weather proves at this time to be very we 2 | 
cold, let ſome 3 carried over the ridges or beds; 
| Plaping them ſixteen or eighteen inches diſtant from one 
another; 


hy * OO” \ a 


— 


7 
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another ; ad then, at times, vvhen it nada hard, o in 
cold nights, let ſome large and thick mts be drawn, 
i na over the hovps'; or; where it can be - 
, forme painted canvas 5: ſuch as mig kt. be made out. 
of 2 ſail-cloth, would do for this putpoſe bettet an . 


210 theſe kinds of 8 to be uſed occa- 
ſionally, and ſhould not be ſuffered to be on longer than 
juſt to 12 the plants from heavy WY: 28 When 
menen To. 1 e ee Aa e l. 

2 8 nee care, and none mare 
than thoſe which were under hand or bell-glaſſes. 

Theſe plants will now be in full bearing, and cherefore 
muſt be well ſupplied, in dry weather, with water. They 
will require it, in a dry time, at leaſt three times a week; 
that is, to give them a moderate watering Ry 
other day, or ſometimes in very dry, hot, ic 
weather, they will requirs it daily, or every gems + 

evening... 
-  _- Where theſe plants are properly ſupplied in a 
ther, with water, and kept clear from weeds, they wall 
_ continge to bear hand ſome and i 
middle of September. 


o 
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Take proper care alſo of the cucumber plants * 
were ſown. in the natural ground to onder pls wh . 
Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould be 
laid out in regular order: but where it was not done be- 
fore, it will frſt be. proper to dig the ground neatly be- 
tween, the bales of theſe plants ; but take care not to gu . 
d dent a. to break or diſturb their roots; and as vn b 
ceed in digging, let theix runners or vine be carefully lai 
out in a neat, manner, at regular diſtances ; obſervin * _ 
lay ſome earth between tha plants, in each hole, pre "ur 
it down gently, in order to make them ſpread. Aepent | 
ways, as you would have them run ; mind alſo to draw: 
the earth up round eack hole, to form a baſon, to — 55 
oy, the water when given.1n dry weather. 1 
This digging Will be à great advantage to che plants: 
for r will. fon ſend their roots into the new been 
9 6 * 25 earth, 


3 TuR We eb Gil nat? ia 


earth; and the effects of it will ſoon in the e Foe 
and fruitſulneſs of their vines. e er n ies 
Theſe plants muſt alſo, in dry weather be duly ſops-- 
plied with water : Fwy z E ag 5 OO i 50 n | 
other day, atleaſt. _ er ichen 
7988 bf Atrricboler. bin 
Apis) nom come faſt i into uſe; n a 
be managed in this manner. Lea 5 
In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerye, Gr it 
yqu deſire to have large aricbones, 7 you mult, in order to 
encourage the main head, cut off all or moſt of the ſuckers 
or ſmall heads which are produced from the ſides of: the 
ſtems; and theſe in ſome e RPA for we | 
2 table. See Auguſt. 8 
Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the Wy boy has: 
is the principabhead) is cut, let the ſtem be immediately 
broken down cloſe- to the ground to encourage the roots: 
Aud chat it may more.cffeQually rt owe a: of fone: | 
"50s nn Oe . W e of ve 


n 
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= Where ae are wanted, and where they te ns 
el out faſt month, it ſhould 125 5 be done the ul 
* See * T 


Sucher Keb: „ 


l ſeeds of all ſorts cies alc * 
In this be done Aways in perfect dry weather; and ay 
- foonas they are cut, let them be- ſpread immediately i in a ; 
dry place where the air can freely come. There ler them 
lie to harden, obſerving to turn them now and then; 
and when they have laid a fortnight, or three weeks, 1 
; 2 then be b aten out, and well Ae en tis ths. 
3 8 and bat up in boxes or * e 


\ * 
. 0 2 — , ; 1 
Tania \ | : 
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x ranfplaye lecks 3 ; chooſe a Piece good NN and 

it will be an advantage to the plants to dig in ſome 

__ thorough rotten dung. _ - 
When te pounds dug, mark en ber for % 


/ 


: 
| 
1 broad. 
1 7 0 „„ N CE . 
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Then get the leeks; 
trim the roots, 2K cut FEY e tops of aves; ri 
plant them, obſerving to.put-fix , in euch e 
ſer-the plants the unn of. fix inches dong one — 4 
| 1 eee 


1 #- PF 5 * 
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& "Gather mint Een Baie as alſo carduas,.. an 41 ſuch, 
kinds of e and pot-herbs as are nom in ower, in 
W to dry, to ſerve the family in Winter. 
Theſe kinds of herbs ſhould always be cut for the pur 
poſe of drying, when they are in the higheſt perfection, 
which is When the plants are nearly of Fe U growth, and 


88 


F e plants nd 


ja coming into flower. Let them be cut, in dry weather, 


and ſpread, or hung up in à dry airy place, out of the” 
reach of the ſun; + nd there let t 1 4 * e 5 for * 
eee ied in che fn 5 Na HY wa 3 


gr bas, G | ine, to ae Tru 25 oh ? 


"bet —— herb) to diſtil. Many off the p 
kinds will be now arrived to full growth and advanci n 
into flower; and that is the proper time to cut all 15 


0 derben are intended for the nr E Fa 


* * Th 


2 i 4; > W824 

Plant now, as ſoon as poſſible, ſlips of Flag! Ty 
6mirred in the Fortiter months, 415 alſo the lips of by 
ſop. Winter ſayory,. and ſuch like herbs... 

Chooſe ſuch young lips as are about fix or ſeven inches 
tong, of proper ſtrength ; they muſt be planted in a ſhady 
border, inſerting them two thards of their length into the 

earth: pive water at n and! in * weather _ 
be often repeated. 2 


_ Gather, * 7 Mr Les, 25 40 | 


1 ſome chamomile flowers, and the flowers of . 
8 matigoida and lavender, to Iny up for the future eite 
oF the family - 

Let them be 3 4 by day; 3 7 
bade. places th e 5th in Peper . 
Wan III; ©) 


-& 


by - „ 
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Weather, to all ſuch plants as have been nel planted. . 


> Tis Kivec HEN. Gand Inu. (Daly: 
© Sowin and Planttig Prat and Nan. 
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2 Pot ins few peas. and A middle 
and latter end of this month, to try the chance of « late 
in September, &. 


cro 
The ſmall kinds are 


and of beans, chute the white bloſſoms, 1 long pods, {mall 

yon or mazagan beans, and the Uke forts. ' 
'Let the fame methods be obſerved naw in e 1 

e theſe ak bh as adviſed lat * 


. 0-5 
5 5 oct 


Va OI mani. 
ANN would at this time, be 45 N 1 as - 


1 till they haye root. 
This work ſhould, at this ſcaſon,. be always done in 


9 morning or in an evening. The proper hours are, in 


a morning, any time between fun- riſing and an 
o'clock; and between the hours of four. and 58 . 0 
nine in an ne | 


propereſt to ſow and plant now 3 
ſach 'as the dwarf Peas 2 and golden kinds, c. 4 


- 4 " 
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8 the ae now from the talks met wi of. 
all ſuch plants as have done bearin 


In particular, clear away the ſta Kak and leaves of the 


early crops. of eauliflowers, and let the piece be hoed 


and made F clear from all manner of rabbi and. 


_ maſh 


Likewife pull the ſtalks and haulm of AY a 
and peas as have done bearing, and all ſuch other plants 
as are paſt {ervice ; clearigg away alſo all ere 
of cabbages,. artichokes, and all auch like rubbiſhy. lit- 
ter, which both appear diſagreeable and afford harbo 
to noxious vermin : and let all large weeds be at the. 
ſame time cleared off the ground. 

The ground will then appear neat, Jad will alfo be 


tums or winter crops, 
It is alſo a great advantage to kitcher round to be 


timely cleared from the rubbiſh ; for the talks of ſome 


plants continue to draw nouriſhment-; which, tagether 
. with * weeds, would * exhauſt the grounds; * 


Tar 


ready to dig, in order to e or Planted with au- 


. 


caves” | 
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And, beliges retarding the grath and debs fing be 
taſte of the fruit, it is alſa dettimental, in ayery great _ 
hay. ik to wall and eſpaljer trees, to negle& the 5 5 
ordering and nailing, entirely till this time ; and in par- 
ticular to apricots, peaches, , acctarines, and ſuch like” 
N fruit principally upon the o jj 
| Beſides, it canſes great perplexity te the prunes te. 
break through and regulate facha thicket and confuſion of 
wood: requires treble the paing and labour, and can- 
not be executed with ſuch accuracy as when the work is 
commenced early in the ſummer.. „„ ®* / Wal 
There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes- 
in the ſummer to train the uſeſul ſhaats in 4 proper di- 
rection; and at the ſame time to clear the trees from all 
il placed and luxuriant woad; for when the uſeleß wood 
is timely cleared out, and the uſeful ſhoots laid in cloſa 
a and regular to the wall, the fun, air, and gentle ſhow- 
4 ers, will have all along propes acceſs, nat only ta pro- 
: mote the growth and improve the flayour of the uit 
but alſo to harden or ripen the ſhoots properly, Which ia 
abſolutely neceſſary to their producing good fruit and 
proper wood nent year.. 1 
But however, where there are wall- trees fall remain» _ 
ing unregulated, do. not fail to let that he done in the 
E hg mont. r 
In doing this, obſerve, as ſaid in June, to clear aut all 
very luxuriant wood; and all foreright and other ill- 
placed ſhoots axe alſo to be diſplaced; but mind in par- 
ticular to leave in the apricot, peach, and nectarine 
trees, as many of the well-placed moderate” growing 
$ ſhoots as can be conveniently laid in; and let 0 


* 1 8 % . 
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2 time, be all nailed in cloſe and regular to the 


Do not ſhorten, any of the ſhoots at this times but let AN 


one be laid in at its proper length. 


Look alfo again over ſuch wall and eſpalier tron a” 
were ordered and nailed in the two laſt months; and ſee 


if al] the proper ſhoots which were laid in laſt month keep = 


firm in their places; and where there any that have 


been diſplaced, or are looſe, or project much from the 


wall, let them be now nailed in again W e in their pro- 
2 poſition. _ 

Likewiſe obſerve; ir ine has been any kraggling 
mots produced ſince laſt month, in laces where not 
waned, 1 we them now be diſplaced. 


RY 45 Management of Fig-trees. ik ; 

in to nail ſig· trees; N in 7 many of Ms. 

7 trees at this time as you can convenient- 

3 them ſtraight and regular, and do not top or 
3 Oe OY of them. · See the work I | 


WS 


Fines, : 


: Vines heuld: abſe 1 * looked over again, in order 
to clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as have n roneces- | 
fince laſt month. 

In vines, many {mall ſhoots generally fie, one at leaſt 
from: every eye of the ſame ſummer's ſhoots, which w-re 

laid in a month or two ago; and the ſame. ſmall ſhoots 
muſt now, according as they are produced, be all as Fn 
diſplaced. 

All other ſhoots, wherever” placed, that habe Sos 
lately produced, muſt alſo now be rubbed off cloſe; - and 


as they come, be continually taken off. 
Where this is obſerved aud duly practiſed, the bunches | 
of grapes will be large and perfectly grown; and every 
Bunch willalſo ripen more regular and ſooner by at leaſt 
three weeks, than where the vines are neglected and pers 


mitted to be over run with aalen e oy May «nd. 
une. | 


 Piftroy aſs and' * Likes. 4 . 
Now Ik vp in the wall-trees ſome phials filled wich | 
= agel water, in order to catch and e waſps, and 
= . other 


» 
x We 


all:fuch ſhoots as ſhall riſe any time this month, ſhould {1 


FT 


1 Tar Fx IF 7: 65 EY | . 
other devouring inſects, before they. begin fo. attack. me 
choice fruit now ripening. '* 
Let at leaſt three ſuch vials be laced” in each of 
largeſt trees; and even in the leſſer trees, there Roots 
not he leſs than two phials hung up in boy and his 
ſhould be duly praftiſed in che peach and ned 
trees, and ſuch like choice kinds. B 
Where this is el done, it will be IF protec- = 
tion to the choice fruit: for the inleRts, ulfch wal — 
begin to ſwarm about the wall-trees, will; by the ſmell - 
of the liquor, be decbyed into the vial, and be 3 
The vials ſhould be often locked over in wht rf 
empty our ſuch-inſeQs as are from time to time catch 
therein. They ſhould alfo be often refilted' 2 a freſt 
| wes fs of the abdveſaĩd Iweetened Water. 1 


e -» Deſtroy Snails IJ} $997 225 72 * 7 5 5 
cn to e's ſnails.” Search for them . | 
a morning and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain,” - 
_Theſe vermin do moſt damage to che choice Wall- 
Fruit; and now in particular to the , apricots,” peaches, 
and nectarines; which trees ſhould now de Often and . 
an looked over, in order to take and REN them” - 


” «£6 ICI ES TY . £26 456 . Uns 1 2 * . ; ; 
80 5 general apricots, peaches, and 1 ta ne: * 5 : | 
plums, cherries, and pears, —- NN EN el 
„That work may be done any time in this BY hue 
the ſooner the principal 1 1z done the better. 
Let every ſort be budded upon its proper Mc; 4 pri= 
cots, peaches, nectarines, . lums, ſhould be bude 
upon plum-ſtocks; they generally make the anc 
_. moſt laſting 8 when Os. uk _ rai * from 
lum: ſtones, or ſtocks. rai uckers Pam. 
5 though all theſe ſorts will alſo grow ll 5 n ſtocks 
of one another, raiſed from the tone ity i 
alſo upon almond ſtocks raiſed the > Roth way but ; 
plum-ſtock.3 is always preferable for the 8 ſu ee y 
. Pears, may be budded. * pear-ſtock | 
muſt be railed by ſawing the kernels... you alſo ſac. 
ceed well, in particular for the wall, when budded, opon 
quince-ſtocks. to dwarf them. W 
Chberries are to be budded principally u 88 g 
focks, which nas bed mid by aging Ti RO; 


354 r Wales 1,5 bt | 
Such herries, plums, or pears, as was . in the 


8 2 and miſcarried, may now. be budded with any of ; 
ſame kinds of fruit; for theſe trees will ſucceed either F 


Neuf grafting or budding. 
Padding grncrally Tucceeds belt when , performed in 
 - Cloudy weather, or in a morning or an evening after 
5 three or four o'clock; for the great power of he mid- 
day ſun is apt to dry the cuttings fo much, that the buds 
_ would not readily part from the wood. However, Where 
there are quantities to be budded, it muſt de per- 
formed at all qpportunities. 
An performing this work, it muſt be oblerved:: that | 
% where the trees are to be raiſed for the wall or ef] palier, 
| the budding myft be performed. low in the ack; that 
zs, the height of fve or fix inches from the ground, and 
1 . at five or fix feet for ſtandards: but for the method of 


| E this work, ſee the work of the Nurſery for 
| "Badding may alle p rm 


: bear fruit. 8 5 I 

=_— What is meant 0 this, ©, where Gere wap wall 2 8 
Wo: that produce t not ot the approyv 

» ſuch trees may now be budded with the 22 de 

—＋ and the budding 4s to he 3 upon * 
Hooks of the ſame ſummer's grow | 
* Several buds may be put into every ſuch tree; 
Which means the wall or. eſpalier will 7 be ſoon; c 


now upon trees that | 


TE 


with the defired kinds, na or Ws Tea ar 1 
W AP 9 . 


ets 


RING out now the eocidſcormbs, -rrlediors; double 
'baHame, and all other curious anus as Daves been 
til this time in drawing- frames, or in glaſs-caſes, 
Then they are out, let chem be immediately 
well cleared from all decayed leaves; and at the ſame 
time ſtir the earth a little in the top of the pots, and then 
— e ee ee . wh 
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When chis is done, let every plant be immediate! 


ported with a ſtake of a r height, -particalarhv 
combs, tricolors, and ot r — —— — 


5 ji N 
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ſome ftraight-ſtaketbe 6xed in each and let the fem © © 


of the plant be. tied neatly.10 it in different 
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W's preſerve theſe — ny er in 8 * 
ould, when. in bloom, be protege from wet-an# the | 


The moſt ready method to-do this is to place the pots? 


where they can be occafionally ſhaded and 


eltered; 


5 Principally upon ſome kind of elevated flaud on agen 


a . 


356 Tur PLEASURE, or or ele 
Which ſhould be a flight wooden ereclion, having a plat- 
form for the pots, about two feet high, and wide 


—_— to contain two or three rows of them : the length. 
ion to the number of pots; and it is proper to 


ſupported at a convenient height, ſo as not to hide the 
flowers, or draw them up weak. F or that purpoſe, let 
2 light- frame of open work be made in the manner of 
the roof of an houſe, or it may be made arch-ways, and 
make it the full width and length of the ſtage. This 

kind of roof is to be placed over, and fapported - q 
upon a row of poſts on each ſide of the ſtage ; or may 
be contrived to be ſupported upon only one row of 

which muſt be erected juſt along the middle of the Rage 


The poſts muſt be about two or three inches ſquare, 


and * ſtand about ſive or ſix feet aſunder. They muſt 
alſo be of proper height, ſo as to ſupport the roof in ſuch 
4 manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and che 
ſcorching heat of the ſun; and at the ſame time to ad- 
mit of viewing them with pleaſure, 8 

The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be co- 


vered with painted canvas or oiled aper z or for want 
ef theſe, with ſome large thick garden mats. And to- 


prevent the approach of creeping infefts the bottom 
| are ſometimes placed through perforated ſmall, 
n or earthen ciſterns, which being filled with _ 
prevents the vermin aſcending the ſtage. 

But in default of the opportunity of having uch 4 
| ſtage as above, a temporary one may be made, by ran 
ing two rows of-planks, either upon ſtrort poſts half” a 
yard high, or rge gargen pots turned the mouth — | 

wards; and if p in pans of water, it will retard the 
progreſs of inſefts from aſcending to the flower. 
| Do not forget to refreſh the pots duly with water; in 
| very hot weather toy: "will ana « ns welds rp ow 


other 
end Senne Pm „ 293 AG _ 


| The FTE plants if you raiſed.any, te” 3 
again plunged in a moderate heat, under glaſſes, to fore. i 
ward them, except you have the conveniency of a hot - 
houſe, where you may keep them conſtantly i in the bark- 


Bat thoſe who have no luch cobvreniency, muſt, as, \ 
| above, place the pots containing from continually under 


i | ERS ; glaſſes 


- hand the top of the tage covered ; but this cover muſt be 


> 
„ 
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aſſes, either; in a green houſe, glaſs - caſe, or garden- £2 

| 1 but in winter they muſt be kept gonſtantiy i in a 

hot-houſe, or on N. hot- bed where 4 cg heat 

is kept up. 
4 Thoſe plants are fagularly curious on account of their 8 
leaves, which on the leaſt touch immediately drop and 

quickly contract themſelves, and do not riſe e r- 
l leſs than an hour. "RS 


Lay c double 8 


| We lay carnations to e chem; — 4 
alſo double ſweet- williams. ; 
This work may be performed any time in chi month, . | 
but the ſooner it is done the better; and in doing it the 
ſame method is to-be year now in f nde. as 
directed in June. 1 
Examine the layers from time to. times ain ſow 
keep ſecurely in their places; when they have 
let them be pegged down again in their proper poſition. 
5 1 e in dry LO often wateree, ane =_ . 
5 n * done with moderation. 54 
_ Tranſplant Carnation Layers. . 5 N 


< 


Tale off and tranſplant ſuch carnation layers as were 
laid about the middle or towards the latter end of June. 
They will, by the laſt Were. in this month, be tolerably 
well rooted. .. .. 

Let them at that time be examined, a if they have 
made tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great 
care. When they are taken up, let the lower part of the 
ſtalk: be cut off cloſe to the ſlit part of the layer; and 

cut off the top of the leaves, and let them de immedi+ | 
ately planted. 

Phe layers of the choĩceſt kinds may be planted a 
in ſmall pots; and when planted ſet the pots immedi- 
ately in a ſhady place, and let them be time to 
time modecarcl watered till the plants have taken freſh 
root. 

They are to + Ls in the ſmall pots tall the begin- BE” 
ning of March, and then to be n into the large 
pots, where they are to remain to blow. 

But the layers of the common kinds. of, carnatiofs, 


ſhould, 9 taken off, be planted nan 2 = = 


= . bY T 8 
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taken up with balls, 


\ Let the bed be thine feet broad, and rake the ſutface 


; ever; and then plant the layers in rows, ſetting them 
5 about five: or eee N a a let them be di- 
realy watered. 


Let them remain in this bed to 5 ſtrengtk till Oe- 
tober; obſerving to weed and water them occaſionally 
till that time they are chen to de —_— woes balls, 
and planted in the borders. 

8 Propagate Pinks by Piding, tf, 1 | 

Still may plant cartings or pipings of pinks, &c. the be- 

ing or middle of this month — propagaticn, in the 


manner related in June, taking the young ſhoots of the 


. they will yer take root freely: See June: 9 in 
wa K. ranſolanting. Perrenial Plants, . 
Tranſplant, where it was not done ir June, the peren- 


_ - . maal pants, which were ſown in March or April, Kc. 


The wall- flowers, and ſtock July flowers, in particular, 
will now: want tranſplanting from the ſeed- bed and alfs 
the ſweet- wHams, columbines, Canterbury or pyra- 
midal bell- flowers with the Greek valerian, tree-prim- 


roſe, ſingle ſcarlet lychnis and roſe-campions: French 
= honey-ſuckles, and hollyhocks, | and” all others of the 
perrenial and biennial kinds. 


They muſt now all be planted in nevferyobedy:* Pre- 


| — ſome beds for that purpoſe three feet and a half 
ro 


ad, rake the ſurface even, and then immediately put 
in the plants, each ſort ſeparate; plant ſix rows in each 


bed, and place the plants about fix inches aſunder in 


the row; let them be directly watered as ſoon as planted, 
and cccaſlonally afterwards, till they have ſtruck good 
root. 

Let them remain bere to acquire a proper growth and 
ſtrength for final 3 2 A Odober, No 
vember, or in the D at Which times are to be 

planted in the borders, or 
where intended : or ſome of the more curious may alſo 
be planted in pots; all of which wilt flower in per- 


| apes apa co | 


; Anriculs 8 Pots. - hl 


Look now and then to the choice auricula plants i in 
pots. When dead leaves at any time appear upon the 


plants, 


| ul Frowss. Sander 


plants, let hens be immediately taken off, and let no 
_ weeds grow in the 

The 1 will eln dry weather n to 1 | 
often watered, and this muſt not bo-omjited. 


Tranſplant theSudling Auriculds aha 


- Tranſplant the ſeedlir 1 & auriculas which were ſawn 10 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, as alſo the polyanthuſes 
that were ſown in the f z ſor it is now time 
to remove them out of the ſeed / bed. 
Chooſe, a ſpot for them well defended from: the mid- 
day ſun, Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the 
; ſurface even, and immediately put in the plants. 
Let them be planted about four inches aſunder each 
way, obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them; 
and let them be. gently watered,” They. muſt after thisß 
be kept clear from weeds, and, in dryweather; ſhould 
be moderately watered every. two or chree "my 1 
ſummer ſeaſon. | 


T, EY up Bulbous Roots... 


Take up bulbous roots where-neceſſary to do Sons: 
agreeable to the hints given the two former months. 
Many ſorts will now be paſt flowering, and their leaves 
will be decayed, and may then be taken 33 
te the off. ſets from the principal roots. The crown 
imperials, red lilies, bulbous iriſes, and — and 
many other bulbs will-now-be-in- a condition for this 
ractice. 
F Let them be taken ey ark dry time, and, after 
rating the of-ſers; the principal roots may be-then-ei 
planted again immediately, or may be properly; ted and 
cleaned, and put up- till Ofeber or November; when 
the bardem mag be:convenientYy dag, and the roots „ 
gularly planted- 
The. mall of-ſets Weich- ane taken at eee | 
bulbous roots, ſhould, as many as yo, Want, be;planted 
by themſelves. ine nunſery-bed,: and there remain a year 
or two to gather ſtrength. and. then are to eee 


among the other proper roots in beds or . 


Fearlet Lychnis,. Ec, 5 + 


The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other nc 
Ft che lille * may mill be propagated by Fartings, has 


nun. 


—_— 


th. 
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"The cuttings muſt be of the youngeſt . 
ſuch as are not become hard and ligneous; and ſhould 


de planted the beginning of this month, otherwiſe 


they will not root freely; they are now to be pre- 


3 planted in the manner as mentioned in the 
or 


mer moths and to be treated in every reſpect as 


_ there directe. 
a :2i ö ee 


Non 8 and lawns ; and let this be duly 
Formel about once a week, which will keep the gr 115 
general in tolerable good order. 


n 


The $ walks, lawns, &c. ſhould alſo be now and 2 


© then rolled: this 1s neceſſary to render the ſurface firm and 


even : and where it is duly performed i in a proper man- 


ner, it is a vaſt addition to the neatneſs and beauty of 
the plats or walks. 

Proper rolling alſo renders the graſs much eaſier to be 
mown. 'The mowing can be rr with more exact- 
neſs and e | 


wh =_ - * * — 


© Gravel-walks, 


__ Gravel-walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 


neat. Let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any ſort of litter 


to be ſeen upon them; and let them alſo be duly rolled. 


To keep theſe walks in decent order, they ſhould, at 


this rn be * rolled at leaſt twice ae . 
Cut Box aging. 


deen ro cut edgings of box 3 it was not dons 


the former month. © | | 

Let this be done in a n time; for e box is cut 
in dry hot weather, jit is apt to change to a ruſty brown 
„ hue, and make a very ſhabby appearance; obſerve in 


cutting theſe edgings to. keep them mou low, and do 


not ler them get too broad. 

Never let them grow higher * og or Vous kicked 
at moſt, and very _ N gone om they will ay 
appear n neat. "I >; ane 2553 £10 
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Now OY alſo. t to cli ip hedges. In doing this work, | 


* ſhould be obſerved, that fuch _— ad are trimmed 


in 


* 


- 
— 


* 


* 
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in the beginning of this month, will need to he cut again 5 


in ſix weeks or two months time, or thertabouts. 
Therefore, when only one cutting an a ſeaſon is in- 


tended, it will in that eaſe be proper not to begin to clip | 


ſuch hedges until the end of this month, or rather the 
beginning of Augaſt. 

But where there are horn-bean, elm, lime, 8 
ſuch like hedges in gardens, either by way of fence, or 
ornament, they ſhould, in order to keep them perfectly 
neat and cloſe, be elipped twice in the ſummer, 


The firſt elipping fouls be performed about mide | 


mer, or within a fortnight after that time; and the ſecond 
ſhould be done in the beginning or middle, or at * 
towards the latter end of Auguſt, - „ 


Der Weeds. in the 45 LS | 
Deſtroy weeds in the borders, and let this be 5 


done in due time; 5 particularly let none ſtand to come 


to ſeed. 


The borders, in particular. next chbwellcs, ſhould be 


at all times kept very clear fon n and from all 
manner of rubbiſh. 


When the borders are at any time hoed, let them be 


immediately raked, in order to draw off che weeds and 


all other litter; and this will make the ſurface n 


and clean, and will appear exceeding neat. 
The clumps and other compartments. planted with 
flowering-ſhrubs and evergreens ſhould alſo be kept ve 


clean from weeds, eſpecially where the ſhrub ſtand —_ | 


enough to diſcover the ground, which when weeds ap- 
pear, ſhould be hoed, and then neatly raked. 

1 3 

Trimming F ai Boks and E wergreens, 1 5 


Look at this time oyer the flowering-ſhrubs and ever- 


Ape ; and, with a. Knife, let ſuch-as are grown rude 
e trimmed, 


What is meant by this is, where the ſhrubs have pro- 


\ 


duced ſtrong and rambling ſhoots, ſo that the different 
ſhrubs interfere with each other, let the ſhoots of ſuch | 


ſhrubs be now either cut out, or ſhortened in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form the head of the plant ſomewhat regular; 


and alſo that every ſhrub may be teen a withous | 


crouging: upon one another. 


. Ka em. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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Supporting Flowering-plants.. 

Continue to ſtake and tie up the tems of ſuch flower- 
ing-plants as ſtand in need of ſupport. 

There are now many ſorts that demand that care, and 
It ſhould always be — 4 in due time before the plants are 
broken by the wind, or borne down by their own weight. 
And in _— and tying up the different kinds, obſerve, 
as ſaid in the laſt month, to let every ſtake be well pro- 
portioned to the height of th e lane le it is to ſu port z for 
it looks ill to fee threads of ſtakes flicking up x {TY above 
the plants they ſupport. 

Obſerve alſo to let the ſtems of the plants be tied in ſe- 
veral places to the ſtake; and let the” tying be done in a 
neat manner, not i uffering long rag ** _ of the tying 
to hang danglingin fight ; this is often diſregarded, but 
it has a ſlovenly appearance, 


Cutting down decayed Flower- Rems 8 


Go now and then round the borders, and cut down the 
ſtems of ſuch flower plants as are paſt flowering. _- -:- 
But this is now principally to be underſtod of the pe- 
rennial fibrous rooted plants; the bloom of many of theſe 
_ will now be paſt ; and the ſtems ſhould always, * 

as the flower decays, be . where { 

_—_ immediately cut 2 * Plant, 

paſt flowering, will appear decent, | 

Let therefore the decayed ſtalks be cut Jos cloſs to 


; the head of the — and at the ſame time clear each | 
plant from any deca 


ed leaves, 


— — — — hd WIG "IT. * " I . 


TAE NURSERY, 


Budding.  Dire&ions for performing that Wert. 


wo apricots, peaches, and nectarines. This is now | 
rincipal ſeaſon to perform that work, and let 

"them be de bodded upon proper ſtocks, 
There are no ſtocks ſo proper to bud theſe kinds upon 
as plums, raiſed principally from the ſtones of the fruit ; 
* directed in the work of the nurſery for 1 20 
arch, 
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March, October, and November, &c. and when the 
ſtocks are in the third year's growth, they are then fit to 
be budded. The rule is, that when they are from about h 
half an inch, or a little leſs, to about an inch in diame- - + 
ter, in the place where the bud is to be inſerted, they 

are then of a proper ſize. 


Theſe ftocks may alfo be raiſed from fackints which f 
riſe from the roots of plum- trees. 


Bud alſo plums, pears and cherries, and let theſe ſorts 
be alſo budded upon proper ſtocks. 

Plums ſhould be budded upon vlumfecks, raiſedfrom 
the ſtones. Pears ſacceed beſt whe when budded upon quince V 

or pear-ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the kernels; but the 
quinte-ſtocks are alſo raiſed A cuttings, or by layers 

or ſuckers from the roots of the trees. 

The quince is the proper ſtock whereon to bud pears 
as are intended to be dwarfs for walls or eſpaliers, and 
thoſe for full ſtandards ſhould be budded on pear-ſtocks. 

In performing the operation of budding, regard muſt 
be had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the 
wall, or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard; and muſt be accord- 
ingly performed lower, or higher in the ſtock ; but re- 
member that the head of the ſtock is nat now to be 
cut off. 

Where the trees are intended for the wall or eſpalier, 
the budding muſt always be done near the ground; that 
is, choofe a ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height 
of {ix or eight inches, and in that part of the ſtock let 
the bud be inſerted. 

This is the proper height to bud the ſtocks in order to 
| raiſe dwarf trees; they will then readily furniſh the — 
2 or L from the very bottom, with Proper bearing 
10 

But when it is intended to raiſe ſtandard- trees, the. 
budding may be performed higher in the ſtock. . 
To raiſe ſtandards, the ſtock may be budded at the 
keight of three, 2 coke ſix feet, But for this 
urpoſe mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown 
W Fer t, for this muſt always be obſerved when the | 
ttocks are to be budded at that height. 


The manner of performing the work of budding or in- 
oculating, is this: 


In the firſt place be provided with a th pen-knife, 5 
with a flat ivory haft. 7 haft ſhould be ſomewhat 


* | tapes, 


ko © 4 $Þ; $64 


—— 


— R 
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the two cuts together form a T. 


. ſmooth as pofiible ; obſerving, if the bud be too long for 


x 2 
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«taper, and quite thin at the end; which knife and haft 


is to be uſed as hereafter directed; and alſo provide ſome, 
new baſs mat for bandages; and let this, before you uſe 
it, be ſoaked in water. ; at mw Hite 
In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of Tut, 
tings of the reſpective trees from which you intend. to 
take the buds : theſe cuttings muſt be ſhoots. of the fame 
ſummer's growth, and muſt be cut from ſuch trees as 
are in health, bear well, and ſhoot freely, minding to 
chooſe ſuch ſhoots as have ſtrength, and are free in their 
growth, but not luxuriant. 360 Bi airy 
Having your cuttings, knife, . baſs, and every thing 
ready, then proceed in the followihg manner 
With the above knife, make a croſs cut im the rind of 


the ſtock, minding to make the cut no deeper than the 


bark ; then from the middle of the croſs cut, let another 
be made downward, about two inches in length, ſo that 
| Then get one of your cuttings, or ſhoots, and take off 
the bud in this manner. Node Seto ig 27 

You are to begin towards the lower, or biggeſt end of 


the ſhoot ; and, in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves 


from the ſaid Hoot, obſerving to leave the foot-Ralks of 
them remaining ; -then, about an inck below the lower 
bud or eye, make a croſs cut in the ſhoot, almoſt Ralf 
way through, with the knife ſlanting upward; and with 
a clean cut, bring it out about half an inch above the 
eye or bud, detaching the bud with part of the bark and 
wood thereto. Then immediately let that part of the 
wood which was taken off with the bud, be ſeparated 


from the bark, which muſt remain with the bud; and 


this is readily done with your knife, placing the point of 


it between the bark and wood at one end, and ſo pull 


off the woody part, which will readily part from the 


bark; then quickly examine the inſide, to ſee if the eye 


of the bud be left; for if there appear a ſmall hole, the 
eye is gone with the wood, and is therefore uſeleſs: take 
another; but if there be no hole the bud is good, and 
is to be immediately inſerted in the ſtock; obſerving, 
for the reception gf the bud, to raiſe gently. with the 
haft of your knife, the bark of the ſtock, downwargs, 
on each fide, from the croſs cut, and directly thruſt the 
bud gently in between the bark and wood, placing it as 


the 
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the inciſion in the ſtock, to ſnorten it accordingly when 
inſerted, ſo as to make it ſlip in readily, and lie per- 
fectly cloſe in every part. * . h 
Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock in that E 
de immediately bound round with a ſtring of new baſs 
mat, beginning a little below the cut, and prqceeding 
upwards drawing it cloſely round to the top of the ſit; 
but. be ſure to miſs the eye of the bud, bringing the ty- 
ing cloſe to it below and above, only juſt. leaving the 
very eye open; and this finiſhes the work for the preſent. 
In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per- 
formed, the buds will have taken with the apa 7 
is diſcoverable by the bud appearing; plump; and thoſe 
that have not JS will appear black and; decayed; 
therefore, let the bandages: of thoſe: which have taken 
be looſened; and this is done in order to give free 
courſe to the ſap, that the bud, according as it wells, 
may not be pinched; for were the bandages ſuffered to 
remain as ſirſt tied, they would pinch the buds, and ſpoil 
them, To prevent this, it would be moſt adviſeable to 
looſen theſn all in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt, a 
month after budding, which concludes the work till 
next March: as until which time, the bud remains dor- 
mant, then ſhoots forth with vigour, W 
At that time, i. e. the beginning of March, you are 
to cut off the heads of the ſtocks ; · obſerving to cut them 
off about a hand's breadth above the inſertion of che 
bud; and this part of the ſtock left above the bud is to 
remain till next ſpring, and will ſerve to tie the ſhoot 
to, which the bud makes the firſt ſummer; for the buds 
never begin to ſhoot till the ſpring after budding; Or 
may cut the head off at once near the bud, behind it in 
a ſlanting manner: — See the management of new budded 
trees in March, xc. „ | 
The general ſeaſon to bud or inoculate is from about 
the middle of June till near the ſame time in Auguſt, 
according to the forwardneſs in growth of the ſhoots of 
the different trees you would bud from: and this you 
may always eaſily know by trying the buds; and when 
they will readily part from the wood, as above men- 
tioued in the work, it is then the proper time to bud the 
ſeveral kinds of fruit, and other trees and ſhrubs that 
will grow by that method. | WI 


— 


Lp R 3 Examine 


| 
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_ Examine the trees which were budded laß Summer. 
Look over the trees wich were budded laſt ſummer, 


and let all ſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, befides the 
bud, be diſplaced; for theſe would rob the proper ſhoot 
of ſome nouriſhment. 


The buds will now have made vigorous ſhoots, if any | 
ſeem to require ſupport, let them now be properly ſe- 
cured, either with ſtakes, or tied to the part of the ſtock 
left above the bud, when headed down. | 


Grafted Trees. | 


Grafted trees ſhould alſo be at times looked over, in 
order to diſplace all ſuch ſhoots as are at any time pro- 


_. duced from the ſtocks, 


Examine alſo if any of the grafts have made ſuch vi- 
gorous ſhoots as to require ſupport, and let them be ſe- 
cured. _ COTE 08 if 

Ky Tranſplant ſeedling Firs. © . 

This is now a proper time to tranſplant ſome of the 
Choiceſt kinds of ſeedling firs and pines. a 

But this is to be underſtood principally where the 


Plants ſtand very thick in the ſeed-bed; and it is better 


3 at this feaſon it is attended with trouble) than to 
uffer them all to remain in the ſeed-bed till the ſpring; 
becauſe, where they ſtand very thiok, they would be apt, 
to draw and ſpoil one another. xs rel 
They will ſucceed very well when tranſplanted at this 
time, but only require much care to ſhade and water them. 
Beds muſt be prepared for them about three feet broad : 


the ſurface muſt be raked even, and then put in the plants 


about three inches a-part, and let them be immediately 
gently watered. ö | Sk Z 
The plants muſt be duly ſhaded every day from the 
ſun, until they have taken root; and this muſt not be 
omitted, otherwiſe the ſun would burn them up. 17 
Let them be alſo duly ſupplied with water till they 
have taken freſh root. The waterings ſhould, in dry 
weather, be often repeated, but always very moderate. 
They will ſoon take root, provided they are duly 
treated as above directed; and will get ſome ſtrength by 
Michaelmas to enable them to endure the cold in win- 
ter; which they generally do better than thoſe which 
are permitted to remain in the ſeed-bed till March. 


But, 
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But, to repeat the caution, be ſure to let ſuch feed- -- 
lings as are tranſplanted at this time, be properly ſhaded 
from the ſuns or all will be loſt, _ 


| Hnoculate and lay curibus "Shrubs. ONE 


| Inoculate roſes. This is to be underſtood principally 
of ſome of the curious kinds, fach as the moſs Provence, 
and others, that ſeldom produce ſuckers; for it is by 
ſuckers from the root that moſt of the common, kinds of 
roſes are propagated. 

| Therefore, fach kinds of roſes as ſend up no ſuckers, 
May be propagated by inoculation, and this is the pro- 

r time. 

The budding is to be performed upon ſtocks raiſed 
from roſe ſuckers taken from any of the common kinds. 

Some ſorts of roſes as do not produce ſuckers may alſo 
be-propagated by layers, which ſhould. be layed in the 
autumn Cabs, or —— of the ſame year's ſhoots may 
be layed at Midſummer, - and the beginning. of this 
—_— and they will ſometimes be rooted by Michael- 


""Jaknine ſhould alſo be budded now, this is the moſt 2 
certain method to raiſe the curious kind. Is 

The common white jaſmine is the proper ſtock to bud 
the curious kinds upon ; and the budding ſhould be _—; be 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week in the month. | 

Some of the curious ſorts of jaſmines may alſo be 
pagated by layers, but they ſhould be laid in the ſpring,” 
obſerving to lay the young branches of the laft year; or 
if ſome of the young ſhoots the ſame year belaid in June, 
and beginning of this — they will ſometimes pur. 
out roots the ſame 
And ſome of the curious ſorts may alſo be propagated 
by cuttings, particularly that called the Cape jaſmine, but 
they ſhould be planted in pots plunged in a hot- bed. 
This ſort muſt be kept in the green-houſe all winter. 

This is alſo the proper time to inoculate many other 
curious kind of trees and ſhrubs. 


Waring. 


3 weather muſt ſtill be dul pradi- 
ſed in the 22 HB and ſhrubs, &c. + 4 
Theſe beds of the more delicate kinds of ſmall youn 
ſeedling, will, in a very = time, require to be 
R 4 at 


. | 


\ 


— 
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at leaſt once every two or three days; and it will be a great 
advantage to the young plants in general, provided the 
waterings be done with moderation; that is, not to 
water them too; heavily, or to give too much at any 
one time. VT | FR 
. | 27 | Deſtroy Feeds. | fs: 

Deftroy weeds ; and let it be done with care and dili- 
gence, whenever ſuch appears in the ſeed- beds of young 
plants of any kind. | es | 

Nothing 1s fo deſtruQtive in ſeed beds as weeds ; they 

uld be therefore always taken out with care, before 
they grow to any great head ; for if permitted to grow 
large, they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every 
kind more injury in two or three weeks, than they would 
de able to recover in twelve months. | 1 
Let the nurſery in general be kept always as clean as 
poſſible from weeds ; for this will not only be an advan- 
tage to the plants, but it alſo looks well to ſee a nurſe- 
xy clean. 5 e e e 

When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted trees, 
ſuch may be at all times exfily and expeditiouſly de- 
ſtroyed, by applying a good ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 

One thing is to be particularly obſerved in the article 
of weeds; 'viz. not to ſuffer any, in any part of the 
nurſery, to ſtand to perfect their ſeeds ; for was that per- 
mitted; the ſeeds would ſhed upon the ground, and lay 
a foundation for a ſeven years crop... ' ' | _ 


* 
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Orange and Lemon-Trees, 
RANGE. and lemon-trees ſhould now be well attend- 
ed when the weather is dry, in order to. ſupply. 
them with water as often as .needful ; they will ſtand in 
need of this article at leaſt two or three times a week. 
Orange and lemon- trees, which have now a great crop 
of young fruit ſet upon them, ſhould be looked over wi 
good attention, in order to thin the fruit where they are 
produced too cloſe to one another in cluſters. - 


* 


two or more fruit too near to one another; and let che 
number of fruĩt on the different trees be proportioned to 
the particular ſtrength and growth of each, leaving the 

rincipal ſupply, chiefly only on ſueh ſhoots or branches as 
— ve apparently ſtrength enough to bring them to any 


due ſize; and let the number of fruit on each branch be 


proportioned to its ſtrength, being careful to leave the 
forwardeſt, moſt promiſing, and beſt placed fruit: do not 
leave too many on a weakly tree, but obſerve due medi- 
um on the moſt N e ſtrongeſt trees. 

Thoſe trees which have now a ſufficient quantity o of 
fruit ſet upon them, may be diveſted of all flowers thatafter 
making their appearance, ſo as there may be no unne- 
ceſſary growth to exhauſt the nquriſſiment which is nove- 
ſo neceſſary to the growth of the new-ſet fruit. | 


Refreſhing the Orange and Lemon-tree Tubs with now EF . | | 


Where the pots or tubs of orange-trees were not lately 
refreſhed with ſome new earth in tubs in the former” 
months, that work ſhould now be performed; it will be 
ol great uſe in forwarding the growth of the news-ſet fruit, 
and it will alſo greatly enliven the plants, and do them 
much good. 


In doing this, take care to Iooſen the earth in the . 


of the tubs to a little depth, and take ſome out; then 


it up again directly with freſh earth, were (og it r = 


water. 
Propagate various Exotics 5 cutting, &c. 


Plant cuttings or {lips of myrtles, to propagite them 
alſo geraniums and African ſages, ciſtuſes, and ſeveral 
other exotic ſhrubs, Which may be propagated by plant- 
ing cuttings of the young ſhoots thereof any time in this 
month; but, if done the beginning of the month, there 
will be the greater chance of their ſueceeding-.. 


Several ſorts will readily take root in common earth, 


without the aſſiſtance of artificial warmthe and parti cular- 


Jy moit of the ſhrubby Kinds of geraniuns; but all the 


forts of cuttings may be greatly forwarded if planted et 

pots, and pi unged in a moderate hot ved; 
lu chooſing the cuttings, &c. let them be taken om bible. 
trees as are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot᷑ freely. Chooſe 
proper thoots ; theſe ſhould be principally of the ſame ſum- 
R 5 mer's 
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mer's growth, and ſuch as have ſome ſtrength ; and the 
per length is from four or five to about eight inches; 
— the myrtle cuttings ſhould not be more than from 
about three or four to five or fix inches long, and muſt 
be all the ſame ſummer's ſhoots. 5 7 

Having procured ſuch cuttings, let the leaves be taken 
off more than half way up, and then plant them. 

But although the above cuttings, and ſeveral others of 
the hardier ſorts of green-houſe ſhrubs, will take root 
without the help of artificial heat, and particularly, as 
above hinted, all the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums, which 
will grow in a bed of common earth, yet, if planted in 

ts and plunged in a gentle heat, either of any common 
Lond, or the bark-bed in the ſtove, it would greatly 
forward their — * Wo | 
However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, 


and that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, 


or any other of the common green-houſe ſhrubs, by cut- 
tings, let a bed, or otherwiſe large pots, of rich light 
earth be prepared, : = Mp 
Into theſe pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two 
inches diſtance, putting each cutting ſo much into the 
earth, that only about two or three inches of the top 
may appear. De 
As ſoon as they are planted, give 2 moderate water- 
ngs and this ſettles the earth cloſe about every-plant, 
hen immediately place the pots either in one of the 
common garden-frames, and put on the lights, or may 


cover down each pot with a hand or ONS: 


After this, the cuttings are to be ſhaded with fingle 


mats, every day when the ſun fifines, till they are root- 


ed, and muſt be moderately watered every two days. 

It is the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
cuttings and ſlips of green-houſe plants in pou and then, 
if they ſhould not happen to be well rooted before winter, 
_ pou with the cuttings can be moved into the green- 

Oute. 4 

The pots for this ſe ſnould be rather of a large ſize, 
They muſt be fled with rich earth, within half an 


inch or an inch of the brim: water them moderately 
every two or three days, in hot weather. | 


For ſome particulars in planting myrtle cuttings, See 
oY 5 Succulent | 
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„ Succulent Plau. a FIR 3 
This is alſo a proper time to plant cuttings of moſt 
kinds of ſucculent plants r 
Particularly euphorbiums ; all the ſorts of ficoideſes, © 
and ſedums, with the torch?thiſtle; and the other kinds 
of cereuſes, and alſo the Indian fig; and many other ſuc- 


culent kinds. | | | ba . 
The method of propagating theſe kinds of plants is eaſy 
y by cuttings, and the ma- 


enough; it is done princi 

nagement of them is this: | N 
n the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that the 

cuttings of many of theſe kinds lants will take root 

tolerably free in a bed or pots of light compoſt, without- 

the help of artificial heat; but yet the aſſiſtance of a mo- 

derate hot-bed would make them more certainly take 

root; and in a much ſhorter time, either placed in a bark. 

bed of a hot-houſe, &c. or upon any common hot bed 

either made of dung or bark; bark is the beſt; but 

where that is not, dung will do. Make a bed for one 

light box, or ſome GI and cover the dung four» rt 


or five inches deep with freſh earth. 2 | 
Next, let it be obſerved, that as many of-theſe ſuccu-- 
lent plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, 
no particular length can be properly aſſigned the cuttings; 
but muſt be taken as they can be found, from two or three 
to ſix, ſeven, or eight inches in length, according to the 
growth of the particular plants. | 
Having fixed upon the cuttings, let them, with a ſharp 
knife, be ſeparated at one cut from the mother plant, and 
| let them be immediately laid in a dry place in the green - 
houſe, &c. out of the ſun, till the bottom, or cut part, 
be dried_or healed over; becauſe, if they were to be 
planted before that was effected, the moiſture fromthe 
wound would rot the cutting in that part. ; 
When they have lain tgn or twelve days, they will be 
proper order for planting ; then let ſome pots be filled 
with ſome dry light compoſt. This being done, plant 
the cuttings in the pots, and cloſe the earth well about 
them. | 3 £ a 1 
Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either 
in the hot- houſe bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, 
under the glaſſes; and ſhade them with mats, in the JW: 


K 


» 
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dle of ſunny days, till the cuttings are rooted ;' and give 
now and then a little water. oo 

But, as in default of a hot-bed, many of the green- 
_ houſe ſucculent cuttings will take root in any com- 
mon light eartk, they may either he planted in ſuch, or 
in pots, plunging theſe into the earth, and cover them 
either with hand- glaſſes, or a frame and glaſſes, managing. 
them as above. ere „ 


a 


| Watering the Green-houſe Plants. 
In dry weather; the green-houſe plants in general 
ſhould be very duly ſupplied with water 3 for this no- 
becomes a very needful article to theſe plante. 
Some of theſe plants will require a little water, in dry 
weather, every day; particularly the plants in ſmall 
pots. Others will need a refreſnment every other day ;- 
and ſome once in three or four days, according to- the 
fize of the different pots or tubs, and as they are leſs or 
more expoſed to the fun. Let them, therefore, be 
looked over every day, and let ſuch as want it be ac- 
cordingly ſupplied with that article.. . 
But let this de now particularly obſerved, in ſuch places 
where the plants are expoſed to the full ſun; for in ſuch a 
ſituation the plants will want to be very often watered.- 


Clear the Poti from Mads, 


Let all the pots or tubs be now kept very clean ; that 
1s, let no weeds, or any ſort of litter, be ſeen upon them. 
P.-E WS. SL = 65.54 ; I wo "7 


Shifting into larger Pots... 


Where any of the green-houſe plants, young or oldy- 
are in want of larger pots, they: may ſtilł be removed 
1 .“... 27 $6495 at 8 
1 In performing this operation; mind to take. the plant 
out of the preſent pot, with the ball entire; and then, 
| with a ſharp knife, pare off all the matted roots on the 
[| ſides and bottom of the ball of rth; and at the ſame 
| time, take away ſome of the old, both from the fades 
and bottom of the ball. 
The ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant im medi- 
ately in the larger pot, and fill op all round with ſome 
freſh earth, and then give ſome water. * 
| „Te 
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The pots are en to be removed to x place where the ; 
plants ean be defended front "boiſterous -winds, 6 | 
ſhaded che greareſt Part of che day from the ſun. Ry 


ria and giving fon 3 b. 
in general. 


At this time it vin by = r to examine the cant in 
all the pots and tubs; an re it is inclinable to bind, 
let the ſurface be carefully e to & little depth, 
breaking the earth ſmall with the hand; and add, at the 
{ae time, a little ſprinkling, of l earth, and then 

lay the ſurface ſmooth,” 

This little dreſſing will + the plants, at this time, 
more good than many peodle might think; but. in;panti- 
cular to ſuch plants as are in ſmall pots. 

But this might now be practiſed on all the pots and 
tabs in general, and it would ve 3 * 2 | 
difleront WY of plant. 


"Propagate Gretn- Boſe bla 5 ae n = 8 

bis i is ſtill a proper time to make layeas of many kinds 
of exotic ſhrubs. Let it be obſerved; it is the ſhoots of 
the ſame fummer' $ growth that are the moſt - rapes parts 
ed lay now into the earth, . 

Maay ſorts ma be prapagated — that 3 ny a 
trial may now be made on ſuch kinds as you defire to en- 
creaſe; but let it he done in the beginning of the month. 

By that method you may propaagte —_— ile 
n nadie, and ſack like ſhrubs. 


© Bud Orange ant }.mep Fier 5 old ie 


„Ane che; middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may begin to bud brange and lemon-trees. 
Theſe trees are propa enn inoculating them upon 
ftocks raiſed from the kernels of their fruit prbcured 
in the ſpring; and/ſach as are font di rotten Fruiv' are 
as good-as any for this purpoſe. 2X03 e * 

Theſe kernals muſt be fown'in n. ſpring (chat 15 in 
March) in pots of rich earth; the ſaid pots are to be 
plunged im a hot bed; and in three or four weeks at 
fartheſt; the plants will come up, when they muſt be 
allowed ſome air and water at times: in fix' weeks or two 


r ee after the plants are up, they may * : 


. 
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ed. ſingly into ſmall pots, or may remain till next ſpring, 
if. very aal! 


very ſmall, and not growing very thick together.. 
They muſt be b fag. into half - penny or three- 
farthing pots, at the ſame time giving them ſome wa- 

ter; the ſaid pots are to be plunged into a new hot-bed, 


obſerving to give air by raiſing the glaſſes, and ſhade 


them in the middle of ſunny days; the glaſſes are to be 
kept over them conſtantly, till about the firſt or ſecond. 
week in Auguſt; but obſerving as the plants riſe in 
height to raiſe the frame, that they may have full li- 
berty to ſhoot; but in Auguſt, as os ſaid, they are 
to be expoſed by degrees to the open air: this muſt be 
done by raiſing the glaſſes to a good height, and after - 
wards taking them quite away. 45 F 
Wich this management, you may raiſe them to the 


height of eighteen or twenty inches by the middle of 


Auguſt; they muſt be removed into the green-houſe 


- about a week or ten days before Michaelmas, placing 


them near the windows, and there to remain all winter. 
Then in the ſpring (that is, about Mareh-or April) 
it will be of much advantage to plunge the pots again in 


a gentle hot-bed, managed as above; it would bring 


them forward greatly, but obſerving to begin in May 


' to harden them to the air, and to let them enjoy the full: 


air the beginning of June. | 2 
The young plants thus managed will, in the ſecond 
or third ſummer, be fit to be inoculated : which muſt? 
be in the third or fourth week in July, or firſt week in 
Auguſt: at the time of budding it will be proper to take 
them into a green-houſe, or where they can be defended-. 


from wet, and enjoy the light and plenty of air. When, 


in the n-houſe, &c. it will be proper to turn that 
ſide of the plant where the bud is inſerted, from the 
ſun; and, if the ſun ſhines. freely upon the plants, it 
will be 2 to ſereen them with mats during the 
eat. | Fo > = 1 5 Py; N 21 * 
Zut. in order to make the buds take more freely, you 


- 


may plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner's 
bark a fortnightor three weeks, made in a glaſs caſe, or 


2828 or any deep bark - pit which can be occa- 

ally defended with glaſſes; giving plenty of a free air. 
The plants muſt be kept in the green-houſe all win- | 

ter; but in the ſpring, about the month of March or 

April, a moderate hot-bed, in a glaſs-caſe, muſt I 

2 > 2 | made 


-* 
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made with tan- bark, if it can be had; if not, a bed of hat 
dung, _ lay ſome earth, or rather tan thereon, to: 
plunge $ in: into either of theſe beds the-poye- 
page egy ; obſerving, at this time, to cut ches 

head of the ſt off two or inches above the bud. 
In this bed they muſt be well ſupplied with water, and 
there mull be freſh air admitted every day, by raifing on 
fliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way e y the: 
middle or latter end o* July, the buds: have made- 
ſhoots perhaps a foot or eighteen inches, and ſometumnes 
two feet long, or more; at which time you mult allow- 
them more and more free air every day; 14 

in Auguſt, to expoſe them Kb 3 to harden them 


co be able s. in the green-huſs all vin ante | 
the other plants. 10 


— — 
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VERY 1 and clear day, dat ar fee ins : 
E the hot-houſe. F 
For now, as the apples in ponies will 
to ripen, freſh air is a very neceſſary article. Th, is 
needful to improve the — of the ripening fruit, and 
alſo to promote the growth of thoſe which are ſtill ſwell- 
ng g, and will _ univerſally beneficial to the exotics 
in general of CN So that at this ſeaſon, let 
ol, 8 ſome conſiderable width, 6 | 
4 5 the portion air as the heat of the day ad- 
. wit eral, be very dul « 

e pines mu o, very duly ſap- 
lied ah water. They N it pretty _; 3 but 
et moderation be at all times obſerved. 

But, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are begin- 
ning to ripen, muſt be very ſparingly watered ; bur it 
will, notwithſtanding, be proper to allow them ſome, 


| though t h woo much; would very mach debaſe the flavour of} 
e 


. Of Propagating the e Plants. 


Pine· apple plantsJare propagated by planti | 
r. eroum of leaves which grow on ths top of TE 


- 
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5 nes e generally produces one top or 
_ which; K and Shared; 3 
and becomes a good plant, which in two years will pro- 
duce a ripe fruit equal to that from which it was pro- 

"quced; plants are alſo propagated: from young 
ſuckers, "which ariſe at the bottom or baſe of the fruit, 

a likewiſe from ſuckers produced from the root, or 
lower part of the old plants, which bear the fruit; all of 
Which, 1. e. either the crowns at top of the fruit, 

ſuckers at bottom, or ſuekers from the old plants, are 
generally ſit to take” off for planting when the fruit is 
ripe;” and thoſe annexed to the fruit are to be ſeparated 
ac the time the fruit is ſerved at table, and reſerved for 
the p of propagation, managing them as hereafter 
directed; and the ſuckers ariſing immediately from the 
plants may be taken off any time when they are arrived 
Se oe eee growth; which, like thoſe on the 
fruit, is alſo commonly about the time the fruit has at- 
tained to its due perfection of ripeneſs, or very ſoon af- 
ter; but, as-there are ſometimes many of th 
Which are not furniſhed with ſuckers jul at —— riod, 
or at leaſt are then but very ſmall; in either of theſe 
cafes, the plants ſhould be treated in the following man- 
ner, in order to prepare them to produce ſuch, or toforward 
ſuck ſmall. ones thereon as are not yet arrived to the due 
maturity, to be ſeparated from the mother - plant; which 
is, when they are about four, five, or ſix inches long; 
ger lower r, becomes werent py 4 brown - 

8 {Thereforexblerving, in eee of any of this old | 
i fruiting- plants not furniſhing bottom ſuckers, or that 

| - they are very ſmall, and that it is required to have as 
| large a ſupply of yourig plants as poſſible ;-may, as ſoon 
_ as the fruit is car, take up the pots bf fuch plants out of 
— | the bark-bed; cut "down the leaves to fix inches at the 
bdoctom; i pull off alſo the under-leaves: round the bot- 
4 tom of the plant; and then take à little of the old eartk 
1 from the top of the pot, fill it up again with fome freſſr 
© compott, and give ſome water Then re- plunge them in a 
bark /or dung-bed, where there is a tolerable britk heat * 
and, from time to time, moderately watered., 

The old plants, with this management, wal ſoon put | 
our ſome good ſuckers ? and when they are grown to the 
4 of about four, five, or tix inches, they are then 4 

e 
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be taken off from the mother-plane, and prepared for 
lantin 
, The 1 of the ſockers in \genertl, as alſo of | 
the. crowns,. with reſpe& to the purpoſe alles 
and order of planting, to nn. a ſuc 
plants, is as follows: ..; wan 17 
The crowns.,0r young plants, nh ariſe Ee py 
fruit; are to be taken of When the fruit is ſerved-at-tas 
ble; it muſt be ſeparated by a- gentle twiſt; then take 
off ſome of the lower leaves towards the rooting part 3 
lay them on a ſhelf, either in a ſhady part of the ſtoye, 
or that of ſome dry room, till the part that. adheres 2 0 
the fruit is perfectly healed; Which 4 18 . 
in eight or ten days, | 
The ſuckers ſhould be taken from the plant, when the | 
lower end changes fomewhat brown,. and take off fome - 
of their lower leaves; then lay them in a dry place till the 


part that joined to the plant is healed and become hard, 55 


which will require ſive or {ix days. 

They are then, both crowns and ſuckers, to be planted 
in the following manner: 
Get ſome ſmall ts, — Meint . 
previouſly 5 of any rich garden earth, loam an 
rotten dung fill the pots therewith, which done, let 
one ſucker be planted into each pot; fix it properly, 1e 
let the earth be well cloſed, and give eack à very litt! 
water, juſt to ſettle the earth eq png ding? plants.” © 

Then let the pots be directly plunged to their ' rims 
in the bark-bed, * There mould de a l eos 
heat to make chem firike. 2 

But, for want of Knee ens for: 4 ür bed 1 
make a hot - bed of new horſe-dung to ara 
and crowns, and it is à very good method. 

This bed ſhould be made for a one, treo, 6 er 
light frame, or according to the number of plants, The 
bed muſt be CR at leaſt; two feet and a half, or three 
feet high; of and as ſbon as it is made put on the 
frame; and N or ſie days, or, at leaſt when the 
burning heat is over, lay in as much bark, either new 
or old. or any kind of dry earth, as will cover the 
all over, about five or fix inches thick. en en 

Then, when the dung has warmed the Bark en 
let the pots be plu in it to their rims, and put on 
5 the glaſſes, obſerving to raiſe them Sw every * 


yt 
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| crowns and ſuckers. 


| be ſhaken out of its preſent pot, with the ball, i 


879 Tuz Hor-Hons z. LTuly. 
do let out the ſteam, and to admit air, and ſhade them 


from the mid-day ſun. 


Care of ripe 8 Fans the Crowns Fa them for 5 


ng. , 


57 nth pine-apples will 2c ripen apace, eare ſhould 


be had to gather them when in due perfection, and be- 
fore too ripe A cutting them in a morning; 


each with ſeveral inches of the ſtalk, and with the crown 
of leaves at top till ſerved to table. 


-* Obſerve, however, when the pine- apple is to be eat- 
en, that as the crown of leaves which grow at top, and 


any young fuckers at the baſe being proper for propa- 


gating the plants: they ſhould, when taken from the 
— be returned, in order to be planted. 10 1 g | 
_ Theſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants: but 
before the crowns, &c. are planted, let them, as ſoon as 
taken from the fruit, be laid in a ſhady place, in the 
ſtove, till the bottom is quite dry, and then plante 


ſingly in ſmall pots, and treated juſt in the manner as 


directed above, in the general management of the 


%® 


_ 


Now ſhift the pines, which are to produce fruit next 
ſeaſon, into the pots where they are to remain. 7 
/ But this need not be done till the. lat week in the 
month. Therefore, by that time, let the pots, and 2 
Poe quantity of new compoſt be provi and brought. 
to the place where the plants are: then, having all things 
ready, let the pots with the plants be taken up out of. 
the bark-bed, and let them be ſhifted according to the fol- 
9 2 2 e N | 
yy firſt place put ſome compoſt. into. the new pot, 
to the depth of —.— four inches. Then let the P — 
fible, entire; and place it immediately into the larger 


pot, and, fill + ptr, ball with more of the com- 


top of the balk be covered with.it about | 


be immediately gently watered, and then plunge them 


dec again into che bark- ed. 


2 | | But 
„ * 


4 
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But the bark muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a fork, to 
the bottom ; and at the ſame time obſerving, that if the. 
bark is much waſted, or is become very earthy, and not 
likely to produce a die warmth, yon ſhould. add about 
one third, or, at leaſt, one fourth of new bark, work-. 
ing both well together; and then let the pots be plunged. 


: fn 
= 


. 


to their rims, and let them be placed in a regular man- 


y 


ner; that is, 9975 the largeſt plants in che back row, N 


and ſo on to the Jowelt in front. 


3 


| Let the general care of all the other tender exotics of 
the ſtove or hot-houſe be continued as in the two former 


mon ; givin frequent pang gs Ke. 1 mes TY 
ontinue alſo to propagate cuttings, layers, and 
ſuckers, ſuch plants as you would increaſe, plunging the 
pots thereof in the bark-bed, 
— — NEW — ——- 'n —— — 
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Work to be done inthe KI Th GARDEN. 
33-t © BA 


Tow p. ſame good ground, where it was not 


nach; and for early ſpring ſupply. + 44 . 
This muſt be done ſome time in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month. But in poor ground, and cold fitua- 


tions, the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the firſt week z but in 


rich, warm ground, it ſhould not be ſown till the ſecond- 
week in the month, for if ſowed much fooner in rich 


ground, the plants are apt both to grow too rank before 


Winter, and apt to fly up to ſeed early in the ſpring... 
Chooſe a piece of rich ground for this crop, that lies to- 
lerably dry in winter, and open to the winter's ſun ; let 


this be neatly dug, and immediately ſow the feed; and 
tread it in, en EE 


-S — 
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Care of Hot-bouſe Plants in general. i APES > 


done lafl month, to ſow a full crop of Winter ſpi- 


1 
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"Obſerve, it is the prick y- ſeeded kind that is to be 
ſown now, for this fort will-beſt endure, the cold and wet 
in winter. ; : | 25 e a! 
When the plants are come up, and got leaves an inch 
broad, or thereabouts, they muſt then be thinned, and 
cleared from weeds. This may be done, eicher by hand or 
hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving them 
the diſtance of four inches, or thereabouts, from one an- 
other; they will then have proper room to ſpread, and 
gather ſtrength, to be able o endure the cold. | 


* 


Beſides, when ſpinach is allowed room to ſpread itſelf + 


regularly, the plants will produce very large and thick 
leaves; and every ſuch leaf is worth three that is pro- 


duced from ſach plants as crowd one another. 
e e 2 


Sow early cabbage ſeed, to produce plants for the ſer- * 


vice of next ſummer. Alſo ſow the large autumn kinds to 
ſucceed the early crops, and for autumn ſupply, &. 


The proper early forts to ſow now, are the _ and 
i 


large ſugar-loaf, the early Batterſea and Yorkſhire kinds, 


ce. See the catalogue. 


But this early ſeed muft not be ſown un til ſome time 


between the fixth and twelfth of the month; nor muſt je 
be ſown later; there being an advantage in fowing it 


Juſt at that time 3 for was the ſeed. to be ſown ſooner, 


many of the plants would be apttorun to ſeed in March; 


and was it to be ſown later, in the month, the plants 
would not get proper ftrength before winter. 4 
Therefore, at Ne time mentioned, dig er, ip 
of rich ground, and mark out beds, t feet ſix in 


es 


broad; then ſow the ſeed moderately thick, and imme- 


diately rake it in with a light and even hand. 


So allo the ſeed of the large hollow, large round, the 


long-fided and other large late kinds of cabbages in the 
beginning of this month, for a full crop- of large cab- 


bages to ſucceed the early plantation next ſummer, and 
for-general autumn ſervice this -time-twelvemonth. - 


But the ſeed of the late kinds may be ſown five or fix 


days ſoonet than the Yorkſhire-and other early kinds of 


cabbages, as they are not ſo apt to run to ſeed in the 


ring, &c.- See the Kitchen-garden Catalogue. 
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Pripare ſome 2 in the beating of 3 to. 
plant out a ſucceſſional crop of pry npangy 8 


{upply. An open ſpot, not ſhaded by trees, ho 
chilen ; and ſpread = n 


lants. 

Theſe plants are now to he lanted 5 in rows two feet 
aſunderz and allow twen *nch 
and plant in the row, and give each plant a little 23 
repeating it two or three — in dry weather to forw 
their rooting that they may acquire a large 2 before 
* they will produce ſine large he ext ſpring. 

Draw the earth about the ſtems of the — kick 

were planted out laſt month ; for this wml W * 


plants, and W their . 
; 1155 _ 85 85 . Sue, | ar 


Tranſplant ſavoys. plant them in rows 9 At 
ger, and ſet the plants the ſame diſtance from one another 
in the row. This plantation will come in at a 


time; will be handſomely cabbaged in November, 


"4 
5 » 
m— 7 i 7 


cember, &c. and the plants will continue in — 
order to ſupply the table till after Ohriſtmas. n 


Sowing Onions, 


nn ſome ground, where it was A. Fe] 14 
month, to ſow a good crop of ſpring onions, 


This being the moſt eligible ſeaſon to ſow the geheilt | 
crop for ſpring ſervice, 'and for early heading ſummer / 
onions; but it muſt®be done in the firſt, but at fartheſt | 


the ſecond week in the month ; and for that purpoſe 


chooſe-a clean dry-lying ſpot; and when the ground is 


dug, mark out beds three feet and a half or four feet 
broad; enen ſow the ſeed tolerable thick, but as equal as 


can 881 then tread it in, and rake the ground even, 
0 e 


that the ſeed may be equally covered, and the plan 
regularly in every part of the bet. 


The plants from this ſowing will ſupply the table i in 


the ſpring for ſallads or other uſes; they come in about 
the end of March, and continue n E * May; mw 


— 


thorough rotten dung over the 
piece, and delt Ms Aa wall be an n tothe 


es diſtance. between plant 


- 
+ \ "NET 
e ⁵˙ ˙᷑—:t edi eee. SS — — 
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= = let ſome of them ſtand till June, they will bulb 
and grow to atolerable ſize, but will ſoon after run to ſeed. 
Sw alfo ſome Welſh onions ; this is done in caſe the 
others ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſt; for the Welſh 
onions will ſurvive almoſt the ſevereſt winter; notwith- 
ſtanding their blades will ſometimes die down to the 
ground in Novemberor December, the roots remain ſound, 
and new leaves will ſprout up again in about fix weeks 
or two months after the others are deeayed. © 
Let this ſort be alſo ſown in beds as directed above, 
for it is the beſt method; then a perſon can ſtand in the 
alleys and readily weed and clean the plants without 
treading 1 1 | ET ION 
"Theſe Welſh onions never apple or bulb at the roots; 
but as they are ſo very hardy as to reſiſt the hardeſt froſt, 

- when the common onions would be all killed, it is there- 
fore adviſeable to ſow a few of them every year at this 
time; as they will be found to be very uſeful in the 
months of March, April, and May; and even continue 

till the ſpring-ſown onions come in. 5 

7 hat Tor Sowing Carrot Seed, „ 

Carrot ſeed ſhould now be ſown, to raiſe ſome plants 

- for ſpring uſe, ſow ſome in the firſt week, but let a far- 
ther ſupply for the main ſpring crop, be ſowed in the 
1 third week in this month. The plants raiſed from this 
ſowing will ſupply the table at an acceptable time the 
1 ing ſpring. e * 
Let this ſeed be now ſown in beds. Do not ſow it too 
thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. * 


Sowwing Radiſb Seed. 


4 3 nant ws 
Radiſh ſeed may ſtill be ſown twice this month to raiſe 
ſiome plants for autumn ſervice, Sow. it in an open ſpot ; 
and in dry weather let the bed be ſometimes watered. If 
you ſow this ſeed in the beginning of the mouth, the 
plants will be ready about the beginning or middle of 
I September; and that fown about the middle, or towards 
| the latter end, will be fit to-draw towards Michaelmas, 
and will continue tolerably good all October. MP 
The proper ſorts of raddiſh feed to ſow, at this time, 
for an autumn crop, are the ſalmon or ſcarlet kind ; and 


- 


'F the ſhort top radiſh, 
| | 4 | | 35 Sow 


27 ſi 4 : 
N * 
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| Sow alſo ſome of the ſmall white Italian t * 5 
N radiſh to come in next month, when they wi 2 


etty variety at table, and eat very agreeable in ſallads, 


Cauliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown towards the latter end 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to produce the early 
andgeneral crop next ſummer. ' © 5 
Ibe proper time to ſow the ſeed is ſome time between 
the eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month ; and” it 
muſt not be ſown ſooner than that time, otherwiſe the 
plants will be apt to button (as it is called) or flower, in 
winter, or early in the ſpring, in their infant ſtate ; 
which flowers never exceed the1ize of an ordinary button, 
and thereby you are Nr of having an early 
at the due ſeaſon; or if ſowed late, the plants will not 


* 


1 


 _ acquire a proper th to reſiſt the winter's froſt; thero- 
fore mark the above. time: but the London gardeners, © 
who raiſe prodigous quantities for public ſupply, ' gene- 
rally ſow their main wh fo a particular day, (the 21ſt 


of this month,) havin long experience proved that 
to be the moſt eligible period of foving this crop of 
| cauliflowers, for next ſummer's general ſupply, . 
ö But in order to have a more certain crop and 
ſupply of cauliflowers, it will be proper to ſow ſome ſeed 
at two different times this month. © ä 
The firft and main ſowing muſt be at the time abere 
mentioned; and the general rule is to allow the diſtance 
of three or four days or a week, between the firſt and 
ſecond ſowing. FT. Dey SIP i 
The firſt ſown plants are principally for the earlieſt and 
_ firſt general crop, and a quantity of which ſhould be 


, lanted out for good, in the latter end of October, under 
3 l or hand-glaſſes. Some of the ſame plants alſo, - / 
Re. at that time be pricked thick in garden frames, 40 de- 
e fended occaſionally all winter with glaſſes, for final 
f tranſplantation in the 1 or in want of frames, & 
5 a. parcel may be planted under a ſouth wall, and there re- 
bs main, without any other” ſhelter, during the winter, 
5 They will ſometimes ſtand it toterably well; bat, if ou 
* chooſe it, you may alſo at that time plant a parcel of the ; 


d firſt own plants in a bed or border, and arch it over with 


# 
* 


F TT : 5 . =, 
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in order to be occaſionally ſbeltered with mats till 


. tranſplanting time next ſpri ng. 7 
Zut the cauliflower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſow- 
-Ing,, are alſo propoſed. to be wintered in garden frames 
or under occaſtonal protection of mats, or in warm bor- 
ders, principally for ſpring tranſplanting into the open 
ound to furniſh a ſucceſſional general crop. See Octo- 
and November. 3 
ZBut let it be obſerved, that if you have no bell or 
hand-glaſſes, or that you do not intend to plant out any 
plants under ſuch glaſſes in October, as above; but that 
you either intend or are neceſſitated to winter them all 
in frames, or on warm borders, you, in that. caſe, ner 
make but one ſowing ; which ſhould be, as before ſaid, 
ſome time between the eighteenth and twenty- fourth of 
But here it will be proper to ſet down in what man- 
ner the plants, both from the firſt or ſecond ſowing, pro- 
_ vided you ſow twice, ſhould be managed. until they are 
fit to be tranſplanted into the beds or places where they 
are to remain all winter. And, to begin with the ſeed. 
The ſeed is to be ſown as above directed, either all at 
Once, or at two different times, as you ſhall think neceſ- 
- fary, according to the above directions; obſerving at the 
. proper time, to let a ſmall ſpot of clean rich ground be 
neatly dug, and mark out a bed about a yard or three 
feet and a half broad ; immediately ſow the ſeed, and - 
rake it in with particular care; or otherwiſe, you may 
firſt rake the ſurface ſmooth, and with the back of the 
rake, ſhoye, the earth evenly off the ſutface of the bed, 
- half an inch deep, into the alley, in a ridge along the 
edge of the bed ; then ſow the ſeed, and with the rake, 
teeth downward, in its, proper poſition, draw the earth 
evenly over the ſeed: or in another method of ſowing, 
the bed when digged, being juſt raked ſmooth, ſow the 
| ſeed, and ſiſt over it about a quarter of an inch of light 
| earth. In dry weather let the bed be from time to time 
i _  maderately watered: this will make the plants come up 
| ſoon, they will riſe equally, and all take a regular. 
| | | growth. 2 | 1 16 _ . "A . 2 5 „ 
| 4 W Whenthe plants are come up, continue in dry weather, 
i to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. 
H Then, about the twentieth, or ſome time between that 
is and the twenty fifth of next month, the plants — 5 
. I pricke 
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pricked out from the ſeed bed: at that time let another 
rich ſpot be dug for them in a ſheltered ſituation; and 
mark out 2 bed the ſame breadth, as above; into this 
bed the plants are at that time to be pricked about twa 
or three inches apart, aud ſhaded from the fun, and oce- 
cafionally watered, till rooted; oo A 
But one ning is proper to be obſerved, in the manage. 
ment of theſe plants, and particularly thoſe intended to 
de planted out under hand-glaſſes; and that is, if the 
weather ſhoald. at the above time of pricking oat from 
the ſeed-bed prove cold, and at the ſame time the plants 
but backward in their growth, it will, in that caſe, Be pro- 
per to make a 1 of warm dung to prick the 
plants in, which will bring them greatly forward. 
This bed need not be made above twelve or fifteen ia- 
ches, at moſt, thick of dung; lay the thickneſs of fox - 
inches of earth all over the ſurface, and put in the plants 
as above. TH DS IEEE FER INDE RT - 
In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain 
until the laſt week in October, or the firſt week in No- 
vember, and then to be tranſplanted into the proper places, 


to ſtand the winter. % 2 
The firſt fown plants, in particular, or, if you have 
but one ſowing, the largeſt of theſe are at that time to be 
planted out for good in rows, and covered with the bells, 
obſerving to place three or four of the ſtrongeſt plants 
under each glaſs ; the glaſſes to ſtand three feet diſtance 
from one another, and the rows four feet aſundeerr.. 

But if you deſire to make the moſt ad Vantage of the 
above glaſſes, you may plant four or five plants or more | 
under each; and in the ſpring thin out the work, | 

leaving but one or at moſt two of the ſtrongeſt plauts 
under each glaſs; and thoſe that are thinned out, are to 
be planted in another ſpot, in the open ground, as di- 
rected in February and March. NE Nr nba: 
The plants, intended to be wintered in frames, are alſo _ 
in the end of Ateber, or firſt week in November, to be 
tranſplanted into their winter quarters, in four feet wide 
beds of rich light earth in a ſanny ſituation, ſetting the 
plants three inches apart ; and one or more frames, ac- 
cording to the length of the bed, placed thereon, to be 
protected occaſionally: with glaſſes, as before ſuggeſted, 
and az directed below, and in the winter months; or | 
| obſerye, that if che plants are backward in their growth, 
nt 15 be proper to make a ſlender hot- bed for them in | LNCS > , | 
the Following manner Fe „ 
e 8 A place 


** 


open about a hand's dreadth, that the ſteam which the 


g 
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is to be prepared for the bed, where the plant 
ve the full winter ſun. 
_ 5 a trench be. dug about fix inches deep, 40. the 


breadth of 2 common cucumber, or melon frame, and 
the length of one, two, or more frames, according to the 
quantity of plants. 


Then get ſome new kot dung, and with this let a bed 

: be. made in the above trench, making it about a foot 

dor fifteen inches thick of dung, and ſet on the frame, 

and earth the bed the depth of ſive or ſix inches with rich 

- light earth, and here the plants are to be ſet in rows from 

the back to the front of the frame: plant them two inches 

and a half apart in the rows; allow the diſtance of three 

inches between row and row, and as ſoo as planted let 
them be moderately watered, 

Then put on the glaſſes ; but os. to leave them 


dung will occaſion, may freely paſs away; and when the 
. 5 5 27 root, let the lights be taken n off - 
m : ; | 
| © The plants, with the afliſtance of the aboye light hot- 
bed, mal foon 0 222 and 5 "__ are ſmall will for- 
ward them greatly in their growth, ſo as to acquire a due 
85 of ſtrength, before che time of the rer weather 
8 
hey ate to remain in ie ed for the heat 
& on] Mandel to ſtrike the. plants and ſet them aygoing 
firſt ; for it: will not laſt much above a-fortnight,/' 
" Althotgh- I have mentioned the planting: the above 
plants on a moderate hot - bed, yet where. the plants are 
po erably forward in their we 2 they may be planted 
in a bed of. natural earth, defended as above, with a 
frame and. glaſſes, ſetting the plants the above mentioned 
diſtance, moderately watered at planting; and afterwards, 
N as hinted below, and in che winter months as 
aforeſaid however. if they at this time, are planted in 
their winter beds formed of a little warm dung, &c. uſt 
to ſtrike the plants, e 1% 
In one or another of theſe the plants are-to re- 
main all winterz > and are, durin that time, to be defend- 
ed,in. ny . ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes; 
put in mild and; dry days no covering muſt be over the 
f 0 they muſt n * EEE 1 ſuch times. 
Lend) a0 eee ebnen & ooh "007-26 Theſe 
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4a Th ne nene % 
3 plants are to remain in alis bed, until Ly latter 


end of. Febru begipning of Mar be - 
127 ſal? 19 ae FN the 'Firchi in, 50 N at 


bout thirty inches, bf three feet, Uiftalice 
one another. 


Or for Wilk. a Fink 1 0 all Akt of £6 


In a bed e . and. covered It occafionally 
only with n 


bod „and Artched over with k6ops, an and'eovered with mats 


I 28 3 och as in! time of - hard rains, froſtſ or 


Add may id öden HERNE tete ples oer Wi. 


ter, by planting them cloſe under a warm wall, pricking 


them three or four inches; * and planted aut finally 


in the Tpring. WHINE 4, 


ons 2 haven D | a vchibhcles | but thoſe in 
effeflion of fra "aa Maſſes, ring! always take the 
A dad Fe their PE e tls 
vine e e Mao woodt e e arts the 
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kept. at this ti me perfectly freefrom mveeds g in particular 
that which wWas plagted in beds lift March.or April. 


Allo lex the ſeedlihg aſparagus; hieb was ſoun in he 
ſpring be kept very clean; 8 be done by 8 
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Tranſplant Celery, N 18 
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 Trintpfane ways led IE Lez,an open. ges Ag 3 


prepare them in the manner 


diretted laſt month. eb the plants; cut off the tops f 
and. then plant 
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we often preſerve Ualiflower plants . the 1 9 5 = 


& bed” being in à warm ſitua- 
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Barth up Celery. | N 


88 to earth up, 28 It 8 e dhe 
a 285 which Was Planted 1 in trenches i in che Au la 
months. 

Let this be done in dry weather; and, when the plants 
are alſo dry, let the earth be well hroken: then lay it up 
lightly to the plants; obſerve. to earth them up a due 
height on each ſide; take particular care not to break 


down their leaves, and alſo not to bury the hearts of 85 = 


plants, 
Let the landing up theſe lants be 'now repeated o once 
a * or en 4 nd a, as they YL 10 WR 


ee Myr ante wah; 49) 


1 now the artickoke plants which were planted 
laſt March, or A | 
mY x; ow of theſe lants. 1 now pe da fruit; and, . 

or top fruit, there will riſe many ſwall 
e N from the 2 the ſtema; r Or 
to encourage the principal head to grow to a large 
all theſe mall A4. den ſhould be few pe fie, 
This is conſtantly practiſed by perſons who prefer one 
karge handſome bead to three or four ſmall ones; but 
when you practiſe this, the ſuckers ſhould always be 
taken off, dre they exceed che rern 
theſe urs in ſome families dreſſed and eaten. 35 
Theſe, the gardeners about London call ſickers : 
gather them as above, and tye them in bunches, 4 by 
them to market, where they have'a ready call for 
2 but l at Covent: garden and Spital-Fields 
markets. 
Remember, as ſaid laſt month, to break down the ſtems | 
of the artichokes, 'us boo as you but che fruit. 3 
4g e al Sallad Seed. Nee 1 * 
_ W ſmall ſallad ſeeds uch us Müftard, Sele 
radiſh, rape, and turnep. 

When a conſtant fu pply of "theſe are wanted, there 
ſhould be a lirtte feed of 2a kind ſown once every 

Let them be ſowu in a ſhady border : draw ſhallow 
drills, ſow the-ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about 
z quarter of A en ? n they 1 muſt be duly 
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the cos and celicia lettuces 
and October, upon warm borders in order to ſtand the 


NS eta 


of earth to their roots, into a m 
mem to a handſome ſize in winter. 


„ 


„ a oe 


som lettdce ſeed, at two different times this month, for, = 
uſe, both this autumn, and the following winter and 


= 
- 


ring. 


"The principal forts. for ſowing now are the green and 
| white cos lettuce, celicia, brown-dutch; common and 
hardy green cabbags lettuce ; but may alſo ſow ſome of 


any of the other kinds. See the catalogue. 
The firſt ſowing is ab eff ences ome time before 
the tenth of the month, and is to raiſe planes for apply” 


ing the table in September, October and November; 


ſecond ſowing muſt be done ſome time between the eigh- 


teenth and-twenty-fourth. of the month"; and the plants 
raiſed from this owing are ſome to. be planted out in 


September, for winter ſupply; and others, ſuck as the 


celicia, brown - dutch, common and hardy green,  cab- 


bage lettuce, to remain where ſowed,. and thinned as 
wanted in r and a good quantity of 
planted out in September 


winter, to ſupply the table next March, April and May. 
Let each ſort of this ſeed be ſown ſeparate; take care 


to rake it in evenly; and, in dry weather, it will be pro- 
per to water the bed or border now and then where the 


ſeed is ſaw n. 


But ſome of the plants raiſed. from: both the firſt and 


ſecond ſowing, particularly. the brown-dutch and com- 
mon cabbage-lettuce, may, when fit (that is, in Octo- 


ber) be planted in ſhallow frames to forward. them for 


winter ſervice, where they mult be covered every night, 
and in all wet, or other bad cold weather, with the 


glaſſes ; and in hard froſts they, muſt alſo have a thick 
covering of dry litter (ſuch as ſtraw, or fern] laid over 


the glaſſes; and about the outſides of the frames. If thus 
properly managed, they will be tolerably well cabbaged 
in December, January, and February; at which time 


they will be eſteemed a great rarity, and highly accep- 


table. 


lettuce are tranſplanted from the er ground with balls 
e 


ded with a frame and. glaſſes as above, it will forward 
uu 


8 3 


But if in October or November, ſome ſtout plants of, 455 
fate hot-bed deſend- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Parting Tete, ae. \ 
Plant ont a quantity of the different forts of lettuce, 
\ which were ſowed laſt. month' to ſupply the table in au- 
—tumn. See September and October, Ke. 
Let theſe have an open free ſituation, dig the ground, 
and while freſh turned up, put in the plants directly i 
chis hot ſeaſon i in rows, ten or twelye inches aſunder, ty 
give them directly alittle water; in dry weather they muſt 


be e as OcaHDο requires, till they have taken wot. 
Fame Carduns, And Angelica, \ 


Aba he middle of this month, you may ſow ſeeds of 
fennel, carduus, and angelica. - 

The ſeeds which are ſown now, are to raiſe plants for 
the next year's uſe ; and by ſowing them at this ſeaſon, 
they wilt come up Rronger in the fpring, _ 

"Wort; Theſe feeds will grow, if fown 110 che ſpring ſea- 
| ſon; bat not ſo early, nor "to they generally come up ſo. 


"OMe as the autumn- ſown plants. 
Defoe Weeds. 


e care now to deſtroy weeds in every part, among 
all the crops : let this always be done in due time, before 
the weeds get to any great head; and take F 
chat none ſtand to feed. 

This ſhould be well Wann in every art of the 
ground; not only among all the crops, but alſo in ſuch }; 
vacant pieces of ground as have been lately cleared from 
ſummer crops. 

For every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to Guben be 
ſeeds upon the ground, lays the foundation of hundreds 
forthe I to come; therefore every opportunity ſhould be 
tak deſtroy them before they arrive to that maturity. 

his e done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch 1 where there is room to bring in a hoe. 
With a ſharp hoe, t taking adyantage of dry days, a per- 
fon may ſoon go over à great deal of ground. * 

Never fuffer large weeds tolay upon any ſpot of ground 
when they have at any time been hoed N bers ie 
7 up, dr alſo elea them away. | 


. Tranſplant and ſou Radive. 

| Tranſplant. another parcel of endive. ee 

| ſpot, and let it be properly dug; then get ſome of the 
1 plants, trim the e end of their roots, oe 
e 


. 


— 2 — 


2.3 . 


. 


ww - 


— "= 
. | 


. > rd 4 ith. ode 


month, e out the middle an 


| ing nouriſhment, will | begin. to wither. 


M 
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— 
the tops of thei leaves a little, and then plant em 
twelve Auen * way from one * * : A 

Water them as ſoon as planted; and'in'dry weathes, 
let the waterings de repeated once every two. or thr ree. 
da s, until the plants have taken root. 

he endive which was planted out in June, with 

about the middle, or towards the latter end o 2 month, | 
be full grown; and the. Pinus ſhould be tied up to Pro- 
mote their ing. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this — 465 . net ſome 
freſh baſs, ' examine the plants, and let à parcel of the 
largeſt be tied; obſerving. to gather the leaves up regu- 
larly in te hand; and then with a piece of the baſs, tie 
them dee e n eee manner; hut do not tie them 
too tight. 3 

Sow 151 green cutled.endive; inning of chi 

01 ne of W er 


and = . late ſpring crop.” 


I'S 
' Earth up Cargoons,.. 


A 4 . 
4 . 


The as which were planted. out 5 Jams: will 
now be arrived to ſome heighe; and it will be proper to 


begin to draw ſome earth up round each plant; and as 
they ow in-beights et the carding be accordingly . 


peated. | 
Take cars. not to draye the earth. iu the. heart of we 
plants beit furcher wanagement . dete ak 
+ 

October. n W * ; 


- Examine the n main crops of ortions ; when their leaves 
begin to fall and wither, ' che roots: have had their full 


now. 
per . Gatlich and Shallpts. - r 
- Gaiticke: bat ſhallots muſt aſs be taken n 


they have had pon per growth.” This is'al{o' kiiowh' | 
by their leaves; which Ebel the roots haye 22 9 ee 


„ 
3 


Q 
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© Hers 40 diffil and ., 
- Gather berbs to diſtil. This muſt. be Sas; 


plants are in flower, becauſe they are "ow Juſi in their 
prime. x 


84 | Gather 
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392 Tur Kirentx GARDEN. [Reg. 
Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in win- 
ter. They muſt be cut in a * day, and immediately 


ſpread to dry in an airy room: but lay them out of the 

reach of the Tun. . When properly + „tie them in 

W ING them up in a dry room till wanted. 
3 [Sewing Colewarts.. © | 


'Viws' it was omitted laſt month, you ſhould now ſow 
ſome ſeed for cole-worts.  - 
Fut this muft be done in the beginning of the month: 
otherwiſe the plants will not get ſtrength to be fit ſor uſe 
at any tolerable time this autumn, and will ſerve alſo 
both for the ſupply of the — winter and me 
oo ot A 
BE. : | Tranplauting 2 olexworts. 18. 
Examine the cole-wort plants which were ſown in Ju- 
ly; let them be looked over about the middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of this month: and ſee where the 
Ez ſtand very thick, to let ſeme be drawn out regu- 

rly; and plant chem into another ſpot. 

Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches aſunder ; 
and ſet the plants ſix inches diſtant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in the foods beds 
will have more room to grow to a uur op ſize” for plant- 
ing out in general next month; thoſe which are 
now tranſplanted, will come into uſe three or four weeks 
ſooner than the plants which are left in the ſeed - bed un- 
a hos f 4g See July and next month. | q 


8 7 

* The ae aner, Miene, 82 115 

3 * wanted, the different ſorts of aro- 

matic Fes: the ſlips, or cuttings, of many ſorts may : 
ſtill be planted, and will grow. 

Particularly the ſlips of „ byſſop, mafic, and 

marjoram, will till ſucceed ; ut mult be planted in the 


beginning of the month. The ſlips-or cuttings muſt be 


about fix or ſeven inches long ; but if theſe ips could 
be now ſlipped off from the plants with roots to the: 
it would at this time be a great TE and maſt 
be planted in a ſhady border; putting each cutting two. 
parts out of three into che SEE and, in uy e 
duly water them. | 

„ 


- 


Sort £1 


and ſouthernwood. 


appear neat all winter. 


en to be put up in bags or 
| 75 oh + pul ' in ag $35 
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Plant alſo, where wanted, flips of lavender, rue, and 
roſemary : and you may alſo plant flips of wormwood 
123047504. 205 430628 ad 2 
But theſe lips ſhould now, if poſſible, be ſuch as have 
roots to them, as you will ſometimes find ſuch. ariſing; 
from the roots of the main plants, where they have been 
planted pretty low, that their branches touch the ground. 
when they Will have taken roouoo r. 
Theſe cuttings ſhould alſo be from about ſix to eight, 


or nine inches, in length; planted in a ſhady border, ant - 


occaſionally watered.., | 


Wai as Management of Aromatic Plants. 1 3 4 a 5 
Now in the beginning of this month, it will be pros 
per to cut down the decayed flower. ſtems of many kinds 
of aromatic plants; fuch as hyſſop, ſavory, lavendar, and: 
all other ſuch like kinds. 2 GER SOS TE PP 
At the ſame time, it will be proper to ſhorten all the 


ie 


4 


ſtraggling young ſhoots, in order to keep the plants with- 
in 0 — 


ue compaſs; which alſo will e them ace 


numbers of new ſhort” ſhoots, - and they will, by that 
means, form cloſe ſn 3 


Heads before winter. e 
But chis wark-ſhonld, if poſſible, be done in à moiſt 
time, and with a pair of garden-ſhears, let the decayed 
flower ſtems, and the young ſhoots, or branches be 
trimmed pretty cloſe. _ 3 ; 1 

The plants, after this, will ſoon begin to put out new - 
ſnoots; and theſe will get ſtrength, and make the plants 


* = 
* vr Li 
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Gather ſeeds, in due time, according as they ripen.” ' A 
Let this be done in dry days; and as ſoon as they ar? 


| cut, ſpread them upon mats, or cloths, to dry and hard- 


en, But they muſt be. ſpread where rain, if it mould 
happen, cannot touch them; and let them be now and 
then turned: when it has lain a fortnight, 'or theres. 
3 dry, let it be-beaten; or rubbed out, and well: © 
Oe. ⁰»ḿæ 1e „C LITER 
Then ſpread the ſeed thin upon cloths, in a dry place 
where let it lie a day or two to harden 3 :-It is | 
n TIN EE "IVF. ' 
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eee eee e 
This i is now 2 good time to ſow the- ſeeds 0 ſal- 
7 otherwiſe tamb-lettuce ; and alle che ſeeds of thor- © 
vil, for winter and ſpring ſervice. enen 
Both theſt plants Will come e aue astumn, ad: 
are very hardy, and will be fit for uſe alt winter, and the 
ſpring ſeaſon; when ſome more ſeed of each ſore ſhould 
be ſown to ſucceed theſe. 
4 The lamb- lettuce, or corn- ſallad, are commonly uſe 
in winter and ſpring ſallads: me the *chervil is-chiefly - 
uſed in ſoups. | 
;bÞ he ſeeds of both ſorts may either be ſown i in frills or 
broad -caſt, and raked ia RN 922 wav! 
"Dat the plants of the corn - ſallad ſhould boithinned- to 
hk or foun inches diſtance: er —_— _ 10 
e x mito dt 
e eee, 
+ Take; eee, the.ri pong BYE if 
ve ſhould at this time, happen: ta be much rain, the 
Toots of the plants, and all the bet\fauir, math be well 
defended from it; and this ĩs to eee wht methods 
e n prote dien lat m „ e er 
8 ö Kine Plats... ant eue 8 45 
a plants alſo demand good attention. at this 
amis particularly the principal. crop, whach were ſayn 
in the open ground, to produce fruit to N | 
i "Theſe lants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather! to 
_ remarkably well ſupplied, witch water. They will ſtand 
in need of this, in a dry time, at leaſt three or four times 
a week. Let them not want for moiſture, in dry wea- 


| erg! and the plants will not fail * Noqduce Rut Wen- 


1. 
* 3 the plants be alſo looked over i in a regular man- 
ney about three times a week, in order to, gather: the 
ruit according as it becomes fit | far the e of 
5 ing; for when once the fruit are come to their pro- 
$2 per. ſize, ahey: will ſoon. grow top large for that aſe, | | 
;; Likewiſe let the cucumbers of the bell or hand Bla 
crops be alſo ſupplied plenti fully wit water —and wil 
continue bearing goodfruit till che middfe of next month. 
2 "Oy now ſow a few long ky: cucumbers to plant 
| into 


— 


ſix or eight inches; but for large field turneps cut them 


n ee 


* - 
—_ - 


% 


into a hot-ded next month, under ſrame and lights, to 


* 


produce handſome fruit in October and November. 
WIE, 10 Fs; 71 * IE TIS 795 2 
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This is ſtill a proper time to ſom turneps fora late crop. 


Aug.]! Tun Exvir, GAR 22%. 395. 


ut let the ſeed; if poſſible, be ſown in the firſt or 16+ 


cond week in the month, and there will be no fear of 
ſucceſs : but IL would not adviſe to. ſow. the feed later 
than the third week in the month, for that which is 
ſown after that time ſeldom ſucceeds well. 


*% 
© 


Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown laſt month. 


To do this work, take advantage of dry days; and let it 


be done before the plants are too, far advanced ig their 


growth; this work ſhould always be begun hen the 


rough leaves of the plants are about the breadth of a _ 
man's 1 then the work can be done with expedi- 
tion and regularity. r l 


Let the plants be thinned out to the diſtance of about 


out almoſt double that diſtance. .; | 
os FR $28 BY, N 1 © 1» n 5 14 $7 SER: Ft 
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OO over vines again, both in vineyards and on 


walls, and let them be once more cleared from all 
uſeleſs ſhoots. 


- 0 6 
: 
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All ſhoots whatever, that have- been lately produced 


either from the old or young wood; muſt now be en- 
tirely diſplaced ; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs; and; if left, 


cloſe. 


— 


Examine alſo, at the ſame time; with good attention, 
all the bearing, and other proper ſhoots ; and; Where 


they have ſtarted from their places, let them de imme- 


diately faſtened' Cloſe to (he wall, of flakes, in cher pro-. 


per direction. This ſhould at all times, be duly ob- 


ferved, that every ſhoot and hunch of fruit may have an 


equal advantage of ſun and air to ripen them 
N | 86 9 Likewiſe 


- 


would darken the fruit very much, and greatly retard its 


98 — 


— 2 2 — —— — © ns gon ů — — — — 


looks en. ys 


395 Tur Fxvrr: GARDEN. Aug. 
ot Likewiſe, examine the fruit; and where he bunches 
are entangled in each other, or with the ſhoots, let them 
be relieved ſo that every. bunch may hang in its proper 
poſition, - - — 

Von may now, if you chooſsit; 1 in the bee of 
this month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, 


and all others that have advanced above the top of e 
* or * way e due bound. 


Tube Vinqard. | e 81 2 5 


Deſtroy the _ between the rows of vines in the vine-- 
29 and let them always be cut down as ſoon as they 
appear; and rake the ground, clear the furface from the 


 Tooſe Weeds, and all manner of rubbifh. 


© Keeping the ſarface of the ground in eye per- 
fectly elear from weeds, and hos from rubbiſh of every. 
fort, is a "ry great advantage ta the growth and ripen- 
ing of the ;. and unleſs the ſurface be always kept 
fo, particular ily ar this ſeaſon, the bunches of theſe fruit 
will never ripen perfectly 

A perfect clean ſurface in 8 anſwers, in a: 
re degree the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the 

un's heat upon the vines and fruit. 

Where weeds are permitted to grow, no reflection of: 
heat can come for the ſurface : but, on the. contrary, a. 
moiſt vapour ariſes between the rows, and about the * 
and fruit, which very much retards the growth and. 
ripening of the grapes, and n their Wiege 
rich flavour. ; 105. 355 28 $1.25, 


2 | Well Tre rees. FO 
Wall trees fill ae attention; partieularly peach, 


55 I. 


nectarine, and ſuch like kinds. 


Let them be once more carefully. looked. over, and ſee 


| * all the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure in 


their proper places. Where any have been diſplaced by 
winds, or other accidents, let them. be nailed” up again 
in a ſecure and. neat manner; and where any of the 
ſhoots are loofe, or project conſiderably from the wall, 
let ſuch alſo be nailed in cloſe and ſecurely. . 

To have the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wy 
it is a very great WP to the fruit; and, beſides, it 
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enough at this time; for what is not want 


Aug.! Tus Favir Gan yor. 

Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, when any ſtrag— 

ing ſnoots have been lately produced: and let all ſuch 
be nb beer of chat there may be no uſeleſs now * 

darken, the ripeging bo regen 660" much from the ſuns. £E 


Cleaning the-Bordirs 8 rut rar. en 2 pF 


ret all the fruit tree borders be now kept ua 
clean: let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any Kind of Way 
to be ſeen upon them. = 

By keeping: theſe borders neat, it is not only agree- 
able, in. the- greateſt degree, to the e ye; but 4 7 1 
ſmooth ſurface throws up a reflexion of. the ſun's heat; 
on the tree, which certainly greatly promotes the ripen- $1 
ing and improves the a ond of the ' 70 | 


r e, 


Take care 6F 7p trees; the figs will now 1 filt's 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due 
ſhare of ſun to promote their oy, rb Ob and 4 to give them 


— 


- their true flavour; 


All the ſtrong ſhoots. muff. 88 "5 now: laid in- 
cloſe to the wall; but take care to uſe the knife on theſe 


trees but very little at this time. Cut off no ſhoots bur 


ſuch as grow. directly fore-right ; therefore lay in all the 
fair ing fide-ſhoots ; for theſe young ſhoots that are 
now laid. in, are to bear. the fruit to. be expedted. next 
yo and as theſe trees produce their; fruit upon, n 
ut the year-old ſhoots; it is the ſafeſt w TRL, 4 leaye 
to lay in 
at the general ſeaſon of pruning, can at W be 


eaſily cut away. 


But, whatever: you. do, be ſure. not to ſhorten. any of 
the ſnoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the 
ſhoots of: theſe trees mul never be ſhortened, becauſe they 

are the only bearing wood for next year, and as thi 
—. r pally towards their upper. ends, Kane 


would deſtroy 2 beſt fruitful parts . nd tbr 
2 into a redundancy of uſeleſs. wood "le following 
ſummer. 8 


Obſerve to lay them in iN not acroſs ene an- 
other, and then let them be well ſecured, for the wind 
and rain has great power over theſe trees on account of * 
1 broad leaves. | 


F 


_ 
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an or bes ad were buds "= 
Ty, and let allithe bandages be looſened. ; 

” This ſhould always be done in about three 9 — 4 
never — 2 -after-the huddirg is performed; 
Arne, the bud will ſwell, the ſap pl be, ſtopped 

its reg! rep e, and the parts about the bud will 
5 inched, atzd will ſwell irregularly, and not one bud 
in. K ſucceed yell... 

| ewiſe examine that part t of. che ſtock. below the bud, 
e 9b Tak $7 re do ſhoots ſent Wen ind . 
eden cloſe. . 3 2Y 7 | 
| * Budding, G. 1 $5356 Þ 


Budding: may ſtill be performed ; PEN this muſt be 
done in the begin t not later than the middle, 
df this month. e he 1 Fr: and TONS for: 8 
uly,.._ 34. | ? = 1 ; 
"Defending Wall. "fruit from Taſe@s; Wee... 112212 
2 Continue to defend the choice wall-frait' from inſet 


and birds.. 
85 of: by fixing up nets before che 


72 
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Birds are to be 
trees of ſuch fruit as they would eat. This is a ſure de- 
Fence, againſt thoſe deyourers ; therefore it will be wel: 
worth While for ſuch. perſons as have nets to fix them u 
before ſome. of the choiceſt fruit, particularly grapes, f 
and late cherries. | 
Waſps and flies are alfo to be guarded againſt, for theſe. : 
Inſects will devour the moſt delicate fruit at a ee 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. c 
Tue only method to prevent this, ig, to continue to 
Place baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; 
at is, let a quantity of tat | hials be filled with fu- 
gared, or honey-water, as laſt month, and hang ; 
_ three or four in each of * po incipal trees; this will 
greatly p protect the ſruit, for the ſweetneſs of the water 
N entice the inſects to neglect it, and they will con- 


— —— —— — — 4 — 19«««k „ 
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tinually hover about the mouth of the phials ; numbers 
will daily creep in to drink, and when once they enter 


not t one in a hundred Fan get 9 * 
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202 rear. carraframmal Blas ie Poies. + 
'A KB eat, now. of the Whol 
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. maſt, in dry weather, be we 


oo. A 


ter; ey them be watered at 
ws TE... hot &y w eath 
ing every 
(ze reaping it 1 with e een 
hs oe Lk Or; 4 ard the p 8 0 e tied 4 
V Z . 
When 1 dead vo als ky pear on en 970 t let wem b 1 


beten taken off, for nothing looks worſe;, an 


1 the pots always very clear from, werd. 9358 1 


ie and gaurul care of, ferme! Plan! io Port: + 


ur: times 
er they will berg N F 


In diy, weather. give ee proj often. to An. 


flow n 88 | 
But this muſt be dene thats, thoſe e 


which are paſt Aras will Rn — as well as thoſe 
which are ſtill to bloom. 3 


Take care now of all ſuch eie 3 in a8 
have done Vogt - Tet the 15 n fl ING de- 
cay be immediately cut dow z loofep.the earth in the 
top of the pot, take ſome; 446, replace it with the ſume 
e of new, And then ſet the N in a N 8 


* Wan of che mmer N 4 
| Propagate fi une, Plants,” PR 


No 1 is the proper time 22 many e 
flowered fibrous-roozed planta, by ſlipping and parting 


| by ts à and the e todo it 
. md} eof the mont this NOK 1 3 n 
Many ſorts may aw! he, encxeaſed by. that. method; 
particu arly, "the Abable and catchfly, 


double ſcarlet lychnis 22 A rocket; alſo the double 
ragged robin, bachelor's button, gentianella, and poly- 
anthuſes, and ſeveral other ſuch like, kinds nds of * 

, Tooted Fenn. IP" | 
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Aug. 
The method is this: where the plants have grown 
— eee tufts; let the whole of each root be taken up" 
tirely out of the earth; then let it be parted, or di- 
- vided mtv as many ſeparate plants as you ſhall ſee con- 
venient, but not into very ſmall heads; but in parting. 
them; talee care. to do it in ſuch a manner as every plant 
or flip ſo ſeparated maj [be properly furniſhed. with, roots. 
When the. root. is Ws partes. into ſeyeral ſlips or diſ- 
tn plants, let every ſuc "p or plant be trimmed; by 
ng of any ftraggling or broken. parts of the roots, 

2 


any dead or broken leaves, and trim the other | 


2 


meas as.you. ſhall, fee neceſſary, and then plant them. 
Fhey fu be planted in a ſhady border, or where 

they can be 'occaſionally ſhaded with mats. Let them 
be ſet about fix inches apart, cloſe the earth well abour 
them, and give them ſome water, 

Let the waterings be occaſionally repeated: till the | 
plants are rooted, ànd alſò during the ſummeri 

Theſe. will all take root in 4 very ſhort time, get 
ſtrength, and make tolerable gobd plants by the latter 
end of October: at that time they may be taken up with 
balls, and planted ſome in pots, and the Ur nee be 
duns. They will ee ſummer. | 


« 1 | Saxifrage:* 


This is now a . time to propagate mate : 

©" The double white ſaxifrage een in the 8 ſea: 3 
"IR and makes a beautiful a Ae | | 

They are eaſily Propagat off-ſets from the 9 8 
_ which they produce plentifully: they are generally 
planted in pots, but 4 * | allo be planted in the borders 
or beds, planting ſeveral of its ſmall roots in a place, 
that the flowers may come up in bunches : otherwiſe” 
they wilt make but little ſhew. | 

The pyramidal ſaxafrage makes 4 moſt beautiful aps 
pearance when in bloom: it is propagated by off-ſets, 
which ariſe from the ſides of the plants, and they may 
now be taken off, and either planted i in wan or 125 
and will flower 1 next year. * 


"S$ 297 « 


Us - "Py 2 
* p . : 


We? e e e eee ; 


The abricula plants in pots would, ſome. in A 
Hank de ſhifted i into * earth, 599! thi 


For 


haye taken, Tell. root. 


* 1 


Fre, Nn 46% 
, provide 4 quantity of Selh-compatt's 
let this de" „or otherwile broken very ſouall between | 


the hands, — then be laid read. 


When this is done, take up the pots one by one, and | 
pick off all decayed leaves of the plants; then turn: the 
s out of the pots, trim away. ſome of the earth from 
its roots, and let the extreme fbres be trimmec z this 
done, fill the nearly with bew compoſt, immedi- 


| ately ſet the plant in the middle, cloſe.the earth well 


abont it, fill up the pot. properly with more dom 


. 
When the whole ire thus" planted, ler them be mo: 
derately watered, and ſet the pots in a mady place, or 
ſhade them occafionally with mats, and water them 9 in 
as till the plants have taken root. 2, 


: Seedling Hurieulas, ... 70 4 7 A + 0 a® 


Te ©aling auriculas, and Ha 9 ſhoutd now: 
where it was omitted laſt month, pricked out from the 
he bed. 


for them 4 bed of border, i n 2 ſheltered ſituatian, Les 


"rake . ſurface even, and then A1 in the plants, about 2 
three or four inches aſunder. Fate particular care ta 
eloſe the earth very well about IP Fa give them a 
moderate watering, , 5 
The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould proye dry, 
be repeated moderately every. other. * till che FOO 


1 2 72 


45 ee e : 055 10 * 
"This is a time. to ſow "anricula ſeed; an bas 
10 oil alſo | proper to fow the, ſeed. of, polyan- 
uſes.. . 2 


Theſe ſeeds may . be ſowed — a Lords of hight - 
earth, or in boxes or large wide pots, &c, for that pur, 
pole ; if the latter, fill ſome pots or bones with. 
earth about the middle or latter end of the month. £ 
the ſeeds. be ſown pretty thick, and cover: them NT | 
a quarter of an inch deep. 

he boxes or pots muſt then be ſet Where only "the 
morning ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of next 
1 and then be * * * can, have the 
ſun. „ 


4+ » A 2 * 5 & ® 
0 . * 4 o - » s - * 5 » = * 4 x oF e = 4. *4 * 
— L * ; 
* 
* A * 


— 


o 
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1 
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o 
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2 {mall pots, particularly dene aß the:choicek. 


11 ind 8. N 


penny d ured, and fill them with good earth; 
then take off Rok yers, trim their tops a Ee, cut off 
the bottom of the alk or root, cloſe to the flit or 


4 


BY 
- * 


= 
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The auricula feed will probably not grow be e 
Te inte vi: then" come erer, Ind | 

own at that ſenſonn 


4 he yo lyanthuſes will ſometimes eome up 8 
Will and the winter well, and will be ft to 


; — . — — next ſummer, when they will have lem | 


to grow ſtrong, 1 able to« gee 9 2 
P after, ” 2947 eden 


a #3 11 
Cee, Li Geri. n 


"r 
that. have . 


88 „ 
angie 8 la MO: "3 


| I at [be RAS rooted, and ſhould be cut rom ghe 


bed He ay planted. into. beds or pot. 
en to R the layers more 0 in win 
e ae be adviſeable to. if a parcel gf. the beſt. 


For that purpoſe, let a quantity. of penny or half. 


3 


gaſh which was made in laying; then plant one layer in 


each pot, and immediately give « little water. 


'* Then ſet all the pots. . 5 5 1 ſituation, A*. he 
waits as oe b ante. & r 
taken root. * * 1 * 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 

oved 1 into a more open fituation, and remain theres 
atil the latter end of October, when, it is adyiſeable- 
that a raiſed bed of dry compoſt be prepared, the breadtn 
and . of 11 common garden- 1 gandea-ſrame 15 8. muſt 
ſome d and light garth, and a quan- 
* eee Ls ang d, &c. ixing alt. well toge- 
— . a 5 $1" 45 eee the 7 ad 
ey round: when thus ared, put on the 
frame, then, "at the above time (Ottober,) 21 0 plunge the 
to . uy. in the bed, as eloſe to well as can be; 
er ants are to remain all winter, and: to, be 
defended i in bY weather with glaſſes, &c. 
-" Rot the Ba are are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 


5 a and much tae, and mpſt be taken off we 


weather. 
NG ett frames and laſſes are wanting, the 


may at the above time be plunged in à bed prepare #1 
1 then place ſome + hoops acroſs che bed; and hav- 
3 


Aug:] 


another, md directly watered, and the watering. mul 


and we then be oem ts into the e | 
eden eee EE ed 


n Len Ge E 4 
mats a avs J read igel 

Wande e 5 ore ates e 

ther. 5 bs, 


ſerves the plants more ſecurely. from froſt: for it t 
905 275 enter at the ſides of the Wieden to hurt the roo! 3 
lants are tö remain in d, and in the = 
ots, 1 the latter end of 0 pf the firft wee 
Naben; wh they, are then to he turned. out n :bal 
earth to their, roots, and. planted into the large 
where they are to. blow, See. 1 5 and Mack. 
But the common carnation. re hat are intended.to 
be planted. in the borders, ſhould. be managed in this 


manner: 


When the Tayers are all well rooted, e to 
＋ 2 from the old plant, . trimmed as ie het » 
4 PAN in a bed or border of rich earth. + 
Hog be ſet about fix inches diſtance every way from © 


be occaſionally repeated, and the plants muſt be 
from the mid-day ſun till well rooted, 

The layers are to remain in this bed. or border gat 
Oftober; 3 57 that time they will have gotten a 


Thie is lla proper time to ieee ee ee 
ſweet-williamas, but this muſk be di the. e 
of the manth. -- 

Take off all ſuck W double ee 
were layed ſiue or fix weeks i N e — 
e 7 1 7 carnations. b *#142 


tel 


2322463) q! conf” IT 


Fe e e Pr 48 Yo | 


When oh ink or cuttings tg as Jane 
are well en he yo Re in growth, let ſome 3 
thinned out and planted in three or four feet- wide beds, 
in rows fix inches aſunder, and e ee Rat 3 
the reſt will be fit to plant out next month, | 
wiltall J6quirs- * 2 Wy for —— the foll 
ing year: ſee a | 

They will in a goo 
Odober, * or in n 


n 1 


13 
— - * 


Tow. 


_ 


By plungingithe pets inte che Aue it pre- 


* 


% 


- 


404 1 Pein n „ back 


ſome of the Rrongeſt be tranſy ted with balls i 
the borders, e. 2 ls * _ 


„ © Soup Seeds of bulbous Plonuare, 


Now fow ſeeds of bulbous flower roots. The proper 
ory to do this, is ſome time between the twentieth and 
aſt day of the month. 
+ The forts proper to be ſown, are tulips, hyacirths, nar- 
_cifſus, i iris, crown imperials, fritilfarias, and lilies, the 
s of martagons, crocuſes, and: ſome other bulbs.” 
_. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown either in beds or in boxes, © 
The convenience of boxes is, they can be removed 
readily to a different ſituation as the feaſon requires. 
The boxes for this purpoſe muſt, be about fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches broad, and ten or twelve deep. | 
They mult be flted, within an inch and ar half of the 
top, with fine light earth, making the top ſmoorh ; then 
ſow the feeds thereon moderately thick, 'and cover them 
with ſifted earth about half an inch deep. by | 
The boxes are then to be moved to a fomewhat ſhady 
Gtuation ; and, if the weather proves dry, muſt be ar 
times lightly wajered : they are to ſtand there till the lat- 
ter end uf yi, = agar re and then be removed: 8 a warm 
part of the garden. og | 
But theſe ſeeds may: alſo, if you chooſe i it be ſown in 
beds of light earth, and will ſucceed tolerably well. The 
beds muſt be prepared in a dry warm fituation, and and. 
mould be De three feet broad. 
The boxes or beds muſt be defended in . from * | 
vere froſts and great fnows; and this is to be done by 
laying dry litter over and about eren d the boxes, 
or on the ſurface of the beds. 
The plants will begin to appear about the — end 
of next March; and muſt be then kept clear from weeds, 
and in dry weather refreſhed pretty often with water. 
In — or July their leaves will decay, and then the 
ſurſace of the earth muſt be cleared from weeds and lit- 
ter, and about half an inch of freſh oth framed. over 
P che ſurface ofthe box or bed. ah ry II {6 | 
+ Thos ler chem remain till the; ſame. time the 281 | 
ſummer, and then it will be proper to tranſplant, them. 
Then at that time, prepare a bed or two in a clean dry- 
0 ing ſpot,. and where the earth is. Uchte, and a 


Aug] FN e 
Then take up the robts out of che ſeed · bed, and im- Ee, 
bane rat e them into the beds prepared for 1 0 Ke 
let et 1 s.; the rows inches aſun- 

4 the 01 9] . a cine ds half 


art in the 10 
"oc moſt ready 3 ti . neat Ann the 
a ſmall hoe, making them about tes inches deep., and 

ace the roots in the drills at the diftance above directed, © 


and dray the earth over them, OE them the 9 


of, two inches. | FSFE: 
The 15 ſummer, at the ſans tim 12 „ e 0 9 ae to 
and mult ALY, 94, inches on 


be „ 1 
* 4 i 99 : 
"Tha ee ec e U te aa er 
gill they-are broug ht o "ſtate of perfect wering';. ob- 
ferving, at 48 removal, to allow more ald more rdom. © 
When they are brought to a condition of flowering, 
DP they are then ta he managed as che other old roots. 
J But in: 155 be ſeve years before ſome of the 
| _ Lrrive to th 75 particatacly the tuli) ps, "Which nd 
| begin to ſhew 8. till the fxth of dent 54 but I 
be advantage of raifiog this root in particular 
is that when — Sedlis Buds raiſed to a flovering _ 
and begin to break into et variegations, there E | 
3 year appear 7 89 N new flowers. 
This is the advantage of raifin ent from ſeed ; and 
Jews among the new lover at ſometimes, be - 
2 e * of col dur and re» 
pn N r e m0 B e 1 ent 1 
- 70 e I " 4 . LE ene ES) ; 


| dna ag an tf wt Al 
N fpring cyclamens., 

It will be moſt adviſeable to ſow theſe ſeeds 
. in boxes or large wide-mourhed pn. 
The pots or bones to be filled witheich, but 
earth: the ſeeds are to be' ſcattered on ns 
2 covered lightly with fifted earth, nor more 
= ter of an inch deep. ip; 
The boxes or pots, withrheſs eee 
they are Comme eee eee above Groth. 
' | * e 22 


* 


e 
7 , 4 


3 mu "Th Priatdey, i by” * * 


dener bulbous Ru. N e 


Tony: Cre I 


the roots of and r a Ulle 
N e VR e i ze ud, 5 nd 2 


Aſd the moſt proper 5 75 remove theſe- bul 
2 the gets ure taken up, che pff. ſets man be al 


tec fan them; And When fhis is done, the ridici- 


bee JE = he ant ain now in the ptoper | 
| =, my be aned, and put ip wl SY 
1 1 0 Jon the aye yo aud be planted in nhrſery 


Lack ſort Teparate, and there to Bo an a year or 
67 af ihe My I beghlnted Sing TO ung 


Aol 0 bos SC BY 22 F775 13 hb ON Ay 


57): ee es ven NN, 


. en 2e: . 
ere neceſſary, the dos rw 7 nd 
gi e eber W or ; Was omitted laft month; 5 and the 
12 Ges ing crocuſes, and janquils, fritil- 
moſt Tiles bulbs. erg Fore Þ are- decayed, 
| and d n = yy not. PR out new s, may ll be re- 
5 12 e er for freſh tranſp lanting 155 | 
Frag jd er orig Parate, the ee . 
en grown. into lar 
ma 95 705 are e & e er ty 
11232 is fm! ry to take up the be Carts of wir 
roots, at leaſt once every two or three years, in Fry vp 
ſeparate the increaſed parts or off- ſets from the <1 or 
principal root; and 1 mMoulck always be done as ſoon as 
The flower and leavès fade, or at leaſt in a ſhort; time after; 
for at that period the roots are at reſt, and draw no nouriſſ- | 
dante chat willbaar'remaxal without the leaſt check. | 
; But on the contrary, When the Dörtes are permitted 40 
reniaim in thd ground any conſderable time after the de- 
1 | bay of thi ſtalke and leaves, they will all ſend ont new 
; Hbres, and even at that time, begin its form the bnd ſor the 
1 next year's flower; and if the roots ere after that to be 
| | I taken up;:theymightrecearve ſo gręat a check hy tlie re- 
3 | moval, that ſome ſorts would not: produce: lowers the 
| | \ fucceeding ,yean;; of, at leaſt if they did, the flower 
] | would be ark, poor and weak, . 
ran - 


© 


* 
I | 2 * 


yr 


Avg 0 rene rick" "RY 
14 8 2:03 af GR a 


28 10 Tran pling r ns 1 


N 4 N 
Nai into nurſery beds, ſuc cell 
flowers, ſtocks, and ſw ro brane cd, fog o alſo ER 
_ {cabidufes; and other Te: eee ah e and 116 
plants as are fill remaini : 


Theſe ould" be tranſp ITS in ert ee wad 
root, and get ſome ſtrength before. winter. Let a border 
be dug for them, or elſe dig ors bed 8 oe br 2 
and immediately put in he ar 15 1 0 Me 
e them ter A 
When the Plants hive Toad. in the 85 1 8 8 1 
ders, rwo thonhths or Tone 77 Gl 85 end oy 
her, or Novetnber, | 
5 be . to remain to b ow next 3 Jew. 1427 
| 009 3 bag 10 gt: Act 0:1 
e 0 ens 
med; ſuch as holly, yew, e ate elm, lime, and 
alſo thorn and all other ſdta. 1 55 
This is the only proper ſeaſon des h Fe 5 
ſe 


the ſooner the better, 3 the plants may hade time to 8 
tance from one another, and 
Ke. à quantity A | 
planted into che flower orders; BY other . par 5 
e eee be trim 
are only clip ut once a year, becauſe tho 
de 


that” de th now will.not pulh out” any. mor 
10 x0 ſignify this ſammer,; ſo that they will not Van bitt 
my ing hee arch leg tes 

„5 ut ſuch, hedges as, were clipped in che 8 
- middle of 1 88 or tefote; WIll want &n ping 


in the middle. or latter end of this mont. 


Died * rex? 1 
* A n Lr lb r- 1 eee e . 155 
5 Ent bol but this! Hould deidons inſifoift 
i 40 weather; rhe x edi gs cut pretty idw anthdo nbt 1 — 
de- let them grow too broad. Enn base 
new _ Edgings of thrift ſhould alfp at this time be trimmed a 
r the little, for they will now begih to Want it; that is, when | 
o be | it was not done laſt month; cut off alan decay eli w 


er-ſtalks ; and when the ſides have gtoum ;uncven, let 
them alſo be cut, Which den do Wia Nair of gar» 
den ſheers. . rh wg Holt en He 1976 46": S 0 "Is 
delt FW Adio bot 2 | n 5 et 


408 Tnx P LBASURE, er © 


Let the ſheers for this purpoſe be ground very ſh 
_ points, that you may be able to cut the ſides pe 58. 
neat. 

But this ought kt to be done in moiſt Sade if pollible, 
particularly the cuttin 4 the üdes, . &c. of the thrift 
edgings, us if too. cloſely: trimmed in a dry hot ſeaſon, 
they are apt, ſoon after, to es, a withered, INIT" 
—_ SOT. Jn | 


1 i 0} © Maw 1 


we enn to mow graſs walks and lawns, and let this 
be done once a week or thereabouts,, 
Let the walks and lawns be alſo often poled and rolled, 
and this is almoſt as neceflary to be done as mowing, to 
keep the Saale l clean and neat, and the work of 
mowin ſo be thereby effected with much greater 
; 2 . expedition; as alſo more cloſe and evenly per- 


OY * 


— 


—_— mowing of garden graſs, take always rtunity of | 
dewy mornings or moiſt weather, while 4 at 1s wet, 


_ for ſhort (cannot be ie r r- when 


* 2 el mt #3 21 
| Gravel Walks... 177 . Mat 12888 


- Gravel walks mould always be kept ve clear from 
| weeds and litter, and theſe walks ſhould e 8 
r leaſt twice A week. | 


2 


; 81 * f 1 th . , 371 my 54 3 
ws I. = 4 (EF af 
ge: | Fan JELE 23031 


5 Varders in thie garden ſhould be all kept How 
ab A2 and always exceeding neat. 
Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with 
a ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the ee and cut up any 
weeds that appear. 
After this they ſhould be rakedoverneatly, drawin off 
all weeds and litter, and.the ä e 
_ HN | 


8 W 5 


"Loh overnl the plants in the borders or lg pure of 
the garden ; and where there are any branches that ad- 
vance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be 


cut - cloſe, or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary. 
| Where 


1 — 


of * 4 4 
= 


8 
* 


, 4 | a | 
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Where the ſhoots of different flowers interfere with each 
other, they ſhould be larieneg, ſo that every plant may 
ſtand ſingle. 

Flowers always appear beſt when. they. land clear of 
one another, 

Take off all withered leaves, and let the main tems of | 
the flowers be well ſapported with Rakes 1 in an upright 
direction. f 

Where any ſhoots hang dangling, — them off near the 3 
ſtem of the plant. 

_ Where French and African marigolds, chryſanthe- 
mums, or other ſtrong branching annual flowers, produce 


rambling ſhoots near the ground, they ſhould be trim. 
med up to a foot from the ſurface at leaſt. 


: This will cauſe them to form themſelves hands and 4 
r regular heads, and will ew themſelves to a greater ad- 3 
4 vantage, than if the branches were permitted to n 5 

= near the bottom. 8 8 be: 
4 | 


Gather 7 * Leeds. 


n Gather the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are now npe, 1 in a 


5 dry day; ſpread them on mats to dry 1 in an airy Place 
where the ſun can come. 


When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, 


m 1 ut them in paper bags, or into boxes, till the ſea- 

d, ſon * them. bs Mo BE 

: - Planting 5 Bull. 3 BET 

| — bulbs, if any are now out of 48 
Ar ground, Tuch as eolchicums, autumnal-narciſſus, ama- | 
. ryllis, and autumn crocus, &c. planting them in beds or 
it borders of light earth ; they will blow the end of this, 


and next GONE, * e ; 


ITY 


OI =" tine ih. ah. * 


—_ 


Tus Nonsnax. 
8 Weeds... 


Tess ee of dry 4 to a the weeds | 
between the roms af young trees and ſhrubs of all 
kinds. Let this always be done in due time enn the 

weeds grow, to any GC line; 


* 


5 


0 


— 
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For when weeds are permitted to ſtand too long, it will 


require double labour to cut them down; and large weeds, 


when they are cut, will, if not raked off the ground, or 


well ſhaken about, many of them take root, and grow 


up again. | » 
Weed and Water Seedlings. \ - 
Seedling trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts ſhould-alſo nom 
be kept perfectly free from weeds ; for theſe, if permit- 
ted to grow in ſeed-beds, would do much damage. 
In very dry and hot weather, it will fill be proper to 


water the beds of ſmall,” young, tender ſeedling trees, 


and it will at this time be a great advahtage tothe plants, 
| Trim Evergreens. | 5 Big. 
Now is a good time to trim vil oe and ſuch other 


 Nirubs as want it in the nurſery, In doing this obſerve 


to take out vigorous ſhoots, or ſhorten them fo as to form 
a more regular head, _ 1 7 


Foreft Trees, © 
When foreſt-trees have made any vigorous ſhoots from 
their ſtems near the roots, it will be proper to cut ſuch 
ſhoots off cloſe. | I 4 7 | 
pe + 


Tranſplanting. | M4 
In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a | 
little moiſtand cloudy, you may tranſplant coy pines 
and firs, from the boxes or beds Where they were ſown. 
It is now to be obſerved, as hinted. laſt month, that it 


zs not meant to make a general tranſplanting ;| but only 
where the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed · bed, 


it will be proper to tranſplant ſome, that they may not 
ſtand to ſpoil ane another. In doing this work, you are to 
obſerve the ſame method as mentioned laſt month. 


Preparing Ground for Tran/blanting. 
The ground where a new plantation is to be made in 


autumn, ſhould now be kept clear from large weeds ;-and 
if there be any now of. large growth advancing to ſeed, | 


| hoe them up and rake them off the ground and carry 


them our, . e 
_ Towards 


15 


„ . | 
f N 1 . 4 F ; . N 

Aug] TA Gxzzn-Housrr 40 
Towards che end of this month, it will be time tobe 

in to trench fuch pieces of ground as are to be planted 
KS in autumn with any kinds of trees and ſhrubs; and in 
order that he ground may be the better improved by the 
rains, ſun and dew, i will, in digging, be moſt proper 
. e WENT, | | :-; {1 vol roms 

| Now go over che ſtocks” that have been budded three 
weeks or a month, and let the baſs be untied, chat the YN 
arts about the wp, foo fe Mg TT RET 
" Budding may alſo fill be performed, but it muſthe - 
done in the beginning, or middle of the month at fur - 
* i 


— 


22 


theſt, otherwiſe it will not ſucceed.” * pla 
| Cherry Stoner. b g ; E . : CIT 1 
Preſerve cherry ſtones for ſowing, to raiſe ſtocks ſor 
budding, and graf ting. „„ Yay | * 1 1 
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05 W Green-Houſe Shrubs a Wh 3 whe 4 664 
| OW let all ſuch green-houſe ſhrubs as are in want | 
of larger pots, or a refreſhment of ne. garth be 
ſhifted, this being as good a time as any in theawkole- 
year for doing that w- 97]Tſ ). ft at ot 
For that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh earth, and | 
ſome proper ſized pots or. tubs ;. theſe r | 
the plant be taken up out of its pot with the ball whole, | 
then trim off thoſe matted and mouldy roots, Which 
ſpread about the ſurface of the ball, and pick away part 
of the old earth. 7 HE 
Then ſet the tree in the large pot, and fill it up pro- 
perly with the new compoſt, and give a moderate water-  - 
ing; fo proceed with 1 9 and remove the pots or tubss 
where the plants can be ſhaded ſomewhat from the ſun; | 
and ſheltered from violent winds.” 404 98 1194s 


Shift ſucculent P, lants. 0 „ 


This is now a very proper time to ſhift all kinds of i be- 
eulent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as euphorbiums, 
8 3 2 | ſedums, 
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fedums, aloes, and every other fort. Let this be done 
in the firſt or ſecond week in the month, g 
Take them out of the pots, and pull away a great part 


of the old earth with care from the ball, and trim the 


ſtraggling fibres of the root; ſet the plants immediately 
into the new pots, fill it up equally round with new light 
dry compoſt, and directly give each a little water. 
Then ſet the pots in a ſhady place and the plants will 


| + ſoon take root; ſome of the tender kinds may be placed 


in a garden frame, and the glafles drawn on at times to 
protect the plants from heavy rains, if ſuch ſhould hap- 
pen before they take sm 
If theſe plants are ſhifted at the beginning of the 
month, they will have fixed themſelves again tolerably 
well by the end of the mont. Oe 
Be ſure let all theſe ſucculent plants be planted in very 


light dry earth ; {andy or any dry rubbiſh compoſt is alſo : 


eligible on account of the great humidity of theſe kinds 
| Propag ate Alges 7 S.. 1 a 
The firſt or ſecond week in this month is a proper time 


} 2 * mw take off flips or aff· ſets of aloes, and other ſucculents, 
5 _ fromthe old plants, to propagate them. | 


Theſe flips or off-ſets are to be planted fin y, in ſmal; 
pots ; the _ muſt be filled with fome very Fght dry 
compoſt. Theſe being ready, plant one in.cach pot, and 
cloſe the earth firmly about the body of the plants, and 


water them moderately. 


- When all is planted, ſet the pots where they can be de- 
Fended from mid-day ſun, and in dry weather let 
them have now and then a moderate refreſhment-of water; 


thus the plants will be rooted in aſhort time a 


Do not forget iu dry weather to give water to all the 
pots and tabs of oranges, lemons, and to all the other 
 greeri-houſe plants, and let this be always given in due 
time, before the earth in the pot or tub becomes too dry: 
- + But take particular care of the orange trees, and do 
not let them want for moiſture, otherwiſe the fruit lately 
ſet will drop, | 
awe © Fra. 


= 


(OT by ; \ oF i 7 . * 
an]. £ " * HO Hou * 
ware: If ; 
by | Freſbecarthing. es 1 "as 21 
7 0 le ge 1210 lemon trees, it would be a great 4 
tage to add a little freſh earth to the top of the tubs or 


months during the ſummer. 


In doing ths, the earth in the t > har the tubs or pots 
ſhoulò be loofened almoſt to the ſurface of the roots: this 


| 
L tub filled up again with freſh rich carth, © + 
) When this is done let every tub or pot have a „ 
. watering ; and this ſettles the gew eurth cloſe to the roots. 
5 This ſhould be done in the beginning of the mon thy 
e and it is of ſuch ſervice to theſe plants, that if negle 
7 before, the doing of it ſhoald not be e now. _ 
7 | FE Or rege er. * * | | 2 
ſo 
| hoot orange trees, for this is the © roper Fark 
bs fon to perform that operation on theſe trees, prop it muſt 
| be done in the frſt or at fartheſt the ſecond week in the 
month. The proper ſtocks to bud theſe upon, is ſuch aa 
J are raiſed from the kernels of the ſame ſort of fruit. "0 ä 
ne me Green-houſe for June and * 1 
ts, ' nt 75 e 3 * 3 <> 8 
all 3 2 | 22 . 5 22 207 1 3 * ne? * . 
74 cls. Fob 
2s DNS. TA. Her-Hoves 
an + 
Ae. . 3 Water. I: . 
let | \ONTINUE to admit a la rtion-of reſh'a 15500 
der; the hot-houſe daily, for the benefit of the plants in 
— general in this department; obſerving the rules as in 
June and July, &c. | 
Likewiſe let all the N have water . leer 

| the or three times a n ee July. 


Bee Plants. 


be expected next year, ſhould nom, where it was not done 


laſt month, be ſhifted i into the large pots, where * are 
finally to remain to fruit. 


pots, Provided it Was not done in any of the Jes 4s : 


being done, the looſe earth is to be taken out, and . 


= 


The Tt plants, which are to bear the fruit to : 


"Px e Let 


* 


8 | Foe" 
* 11 Hos me! Aug 

Let this be done, if poſſible, in the firſt or ſecond week 
in the month, that they may have time to make new 
Toots, and. eſtabliſh themſelves in a. free growth by Oc- 
2 ready for being placed in the fruzting-houſe or 
bark-bed, where they are to remain to fruit. 

In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let a proper quanti- 
ty of freſh earth be brought and laid ready; or any, light» 

| im rich garden mould will do; but if a prepared com- 
pPoſt of 1105 kitchen -garden earth, freſh. light loam, and 
2 portion of thoroughly rotten dung, all worked up to- 
gether in a ridge, expoſed in the full ſun and air, ſome 
months before; it will be the moſt eligible ſoil for 
| theſe plants. 

The earth being ready, then bring the new pots for 
the reception of the plants, and put as much of the new 
earth into each pot as will cover the bottom three or 
four inches deep, and then take the pots of plants one 
by one out of the bed, and with care ſhake out the plant 
with its ball entire; and placing it in the new pot, fill 

up the vacancy with freſh earth, and nee ou 
te waterin 

When all is Santo; let the bark-bed be ſtirred up 
with a fork to the bottom; at the ſame time let a 


. . Bang of n new tan be thrown in, and work both well 


e bei Rona let the pots be be plun 
again to chelt rims, and refreſh them now t By ge 
Water . "P . z# 1 


N 5 . Pruiting Bias. 75 il. 


7 Take carr of che pi 33 plants Al e 507 he 
fruit; they will now and then require ſome water, but 
this muſt not be given in large 8 N 

Be careful, as obſerved 1 „that according as 

, the fruit arrives to me gar he them before too 


ripe. See July. 
FEY A Pixer, 


The pine-apples will now ripetfapace ; therefore take 
care, according as the fruit 1s cut, to obſerve, that where 
fuch of the plants as the fruit is cut from, are not fur- 

| niſhed with Ackers for an encreaſe of new plants, the7 
mould naw be prepared in ſuch manner as to promote 
their * ſuch. 1 
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This is now to be managed in the manner as directed 
laſt month; and the ſuckers are alſo to be treated ac- 
cording to the method there mentioned. 


ruit has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken 
off with a gentle twiſt, and this ſhould be returned, in 
order to. be planted. | 


. n ' 
as in the former month. 
4% 4 ; P , | * P 
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Wark to be done in the Kirenzu GarRDaN. 
PH. is now the ſeaſon to begin to prepare the dung 
1 fot making maſhroom-beds. 1 227 
- Theſe beds ſhould be made of the beſt warm horſe- 


fable dung, and about the beginning of this month yow *_ 
may get ſome, that is freſh and good, ready for thatpur- 


ther, and the whole well intermixed.. 28 
But before you work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould 
be toſſed up together in agheap till the firſt great hear is 
over; this is generally effected in a fortnight or three 
weeks time, or thereabouts, it will then be in right or- 
der, and you may proceed to make the bet. * 
But before you make the bed it is * to provide a 
ſufficient quantity of good muſhroom ſpawn: this is a 

material article; and a proper quantity muſt be pro- 
cared to plant into the bed to produce the muſhrooms 
or this ſpawn contains the plants in embryo. ME 
This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber 
or melon, or other decayed dung. hot-beds z it is alſo 
often to be met with in dung-hills, which have lain fux or 
eight months or more; ſpawn is alſo to be found in paſ- 
ture fields, and ſhould be ſearched' for in thoſe places 
where-you ſee muſhrooms riſe naturally ; but I generally 
3 Preſer 


” oy mw 


pole ; taking the long moiſt litter and ſhort dung toge- ou 


| F ö * 
Likewiſe take care of the crowns: on the tops of the 
| Fur theſe alſo ſerve for propagation : when the 


The management of the crowns. now is alſo the fame - 
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prefer the ſpawn found in dung, either in old hot-beds 
or in old dung-hills. 
I have-often found exceellent fpawn in the farmer? 
Jung- ile; ſuch as we commonly ſee piled up in large 
Bheaps in the lanes; or on commons near their fields; and 
Fou Will generally find it moſt of all in thoſe dung-heaps 
which conſiſt chiefly. of horſe-ſtable-dung, obſerving to 
-ſearch in ſuch as appear to have laid for everal months; 
and may alſo often find fine ſtrong ſpawn in horſe- mill 
- tracks, where horſes are employed conſtantly under ſhe} 
ter in turning mills, &c.-or in ſtable-yards, where horſe- 
dung has lain ſome conſiderable time in the dry. 
Spawn is commonly. found in ſearching, as above, in 
Jumps of dry rotten dung; is a white fibreous ſubſtance, 
often running and ſpreading itſelf in the ſaid lumps of 
'* dry rotten dung, appearing of a white ſtringy or fila- 
mentoſe nature, OS, if of the true ow has exacily the 
— #mell of a muſhroom. 
Let theſe lamps be taken. up carefully, dung and 
ſpawn together, obſerving to preſerve the pieces as en- 
tire as poiſible, laying them, at the fame time in a bar- 
row or baſket with the ſame care; when you have ga- 
thered enough for your purpoſe, let the lumps be 2 3 
> 3 and covered with oaks dry litter till the bed 


"hue 17 the pieces of A are wet, orvery np. you 
—— lay them thinly on a mat in a dry ſhady place, where 
they may dry leiſurely ; then 0 __ cover wa by; as 
above. 8 | 
- Lhave been obliged often to buy my fog of the 
market gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but 
particularly thoſe called the -Neat-houſe gardeners near 
Chelſea, alſo about Lambeth and places adjacent; 
where many of the gardeners labourers go about at this 
ſeaſon and collect great quantities for ſale. It may, if 
cloſely packed up in hampers, be ſafely conyeyed to 2 
great diſtance. I have more than once apo it above an 
hundred and fifty miles. 
It is fold from about five to eight or ten killing per 
buſhel. 

When you have obtained the wn, you may hin de- 
gin to make the bed as ſoon as the Nr is in a right 

5 e for * Ch aa ; 
| Chooſe 


— 


in the full extent; and, as you advance in r to dra 
Ice, both fides in gradually from the bottom, till you bring- 

5 of it, as it were, to nothing at the top. . < 
la- As you proceed in making the bed, obſerve to ſhake: 

the and mix the dung well together, but do not tread it, but 

* beat it down firmly with the fork, and permit the Whole 

and to ſettle gradually of itſelf. Te” 15 

a Thus let the bed be carried on till you have raiſed it 

are 


bed | Having made the bed, you muſt let it remain for at 

leaſt a fortnight, or three weeks or a month, according 
85 to its ſubſtance and extent, before you put in the ſpa wn, 
ere 


bed may be made either wholly u 
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Chooſe à dry fpot in the melon- ground, to make "the 
bed on, or on any other dry ſheltered ſituation; and the 


ground, or in a ſhallow trench only fix inches deep an 


7 


the width and length of the bed, and the excavated earth . 


of the trench will ſerve to earth it. 


Mark out on the ground the width and length of the 
bed, which muſt be four feet wide, and as long as you- 
ſhall think convenient for the quantity you intend. to 
raiſe, and is to be made ridge ways, like the roof of an 


houſe, and three or four feet hig 


Bring in the . and lay,the bottom of the bed to 
n 


to the height of, at leaſt, three feet and a half, or four 
feet high, finiſhing the whole in the form of a ridge of a 


houſe, as aforeſaid. 


or at leaſt till the heat is become quite moderate; for the 
bed will be very warm in a day or two after it is made, 


the ſurface of the 


and will continue ſo for many days; and if the ſpaun was 
to be put in while the heat is ſtrong, it would be en- 
tirely deftroyed.; therefore have two or three long ſticks 
thruſt into the dung, to pull up occaſionally to try the 
heat; which be ure let be quite mild, reduced to a very i 
low warmth, before you venture the ſpawn in: for this 
is very delicate; impatient both of too much heat and 
copious moĩſture. . F 
Remember, after the bed is made, that if there ſhould - 
happen to fall much rain before it is ready for the ſpawn, ./ 
to cover the whole a good-thickneſs at the top with long: 
dry litter, for much wet would ſpoil the bed. 
 , When the bed is in a due condition, let the ſpawn be 
brought out in a dry day, and plant it in rows length- 
ways of the bed, obſerving to begin the firſt row within 
about fix inches of the bottom. ain 
. | 1 ; T 5 Plant == >= 


R | 8 5 40 
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Plaat the pieces of ſpawn in the dung, obſerving to 
put them juſt within the ſurface of the bed, and let 2 
be put in about ſive or ſix inches aſunder; when you have 
' , Mnithed one row, begin another fix or eight inches from 
the firſt, and fo proceed till you have planted the whole. 
When this is done let the ſurface of the bed be made 
quite ſmooth, by beating the dung gently with the back 
Then ee the bed be covered with ſome 
rich dry earth about an inch and a half thick; let this 
alſo be made quite ſmooth by uſing the ſpade as above, 
Then let the whole be covered with ſome clean and dry 
Rraw, or dry long ſtable litter, a foot thick at leaſt, to 
keep out the wet and cold; obſerving, however, if you 
- _ _ - have any doubt of the bed recovering a vigorous heat 
again ſoon after being ſpawned and <lofely earthed over, 
* which confines the heat and hot ſteam ; you may cover it 
only but a quarter or half the thickneſs at firſt, or not at 
all for a few days or a week, if a very ſubſtantial bed, 
and the weather is dry, but if rain falls, defend it with 
the latter; for if the bed is ſuffered either to have too 
much heat or wet, all is loſt, ſo delicate is the ſpawn; 
and requires therefore the greateſt precautions in the firſt 
ſetting off, being careful however, agreeable to the fore- 
going hints, to cover the bed all over in due time with 
* litter, the full thickneſs above-mentioned; which 
_ maſt be continued conflantly over the bed in all wea - 
thers, night and day; and managed as below :— ' If 
When heavy rains fall, examine the above covering; 
and if you at any time find that the wet has penetrated 
through to the bed, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and 
lay ſome freſh on. T 
During the winter ſeaſon, the bed muſt be kept en- 
tirely free from moiſture, and be conſtantly covered 26 ä 
above, both to defend it from wet and cold; and in 
time of heavy rains, ſevere froſt, or ſnowy weather, the 
depth of covering ſhould be augmented with more dry 
ftraw, and over this fome mats or canvas cloth. 
Or, after the bed has been ſpawned and covered in 
ſome confiderable time, and the muſhrooms do not ſeem 
to come freely, or that the warmth of the bed appears 
_ ſpent, may remove the covering, and apply next the bed 
aà quantity of warm, dry, horſe-ſtable litter, near a foot 
thick, and other dry litter over that; and this will pro- 
| OY, mote 


faſt every way, and the plants will'nſe all over the by 
But ſometimes a muſtiroom bed will not begin to yield 


in a dry warm place, and cover it with ary 


4; — 8 
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mote 3 Freſh moderate heat in the bed, and prove very 
beneficial. 9 ws 


But theſe beds, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may ſometimes _ 


have the covering of litter taken off during the time . 
a moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot weather may "Is 


now and then have Iittie ſpfinklings of water. 


"Theſe beds, if properly made, and taken care of % 


above, will begin to produce plenty of good miuſhrooms 


in five or fix weeks, or thereabouts ; an Twill Cons 
N 


ſometimes bearin . ah Arie 7 
The ſpawn, when it begins to run, ſpreads itſelf very 
1 l over tlie — i 


any plants till two, three, or four months after it is 


made; but when that E thr you ſhould not deſpair, 
for ſuch a bed, after it be rod | h 
dance of fine muſhrooms, and continues to do To a feng 


ins, often produces abun- 


time. 7 


- 


Von muſt remember, When a muſhroom bed has done 
producing, and you pull it to pieces, to ſave all the 


ſpawn to plant in new beds; for the ſpawn will keen 
good for wot months, or more, provided you keep it 


ry litter. 8 

1 have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawns. on the 
late made cucumber ridges; that 1s, in thoſe madein April 
and May, putting the pieces along the edges of the bed, 


under the earth, where it has ſucceeded and produced a 


grear many muſhrooms in September and October; ob- 


erving when you expect them to appear, to cover the . 


Places with litter. : 
» Planting and Sewing Lettuce. 


The different ſorts of lettuces which were ſown in 


Auguſt for autumn, winter, and ſpring ' uſe, ſhould- be 


Planted out at different times of this month into the beds 


# » 
- 


and borders, where they are to remain | 


Let ſome good rich light ground be digged for each 
of theſe erops; obſerving, the crop for the ſame autumn. | 
and beginning of winter ſervice, ' ſhould be planted out 


the beginning and middle of this month, in any bed or 


border, in rows ten or twelve inches aſunder; but thoſe 


of the late Auguſt ſowings, intended to ſtand the win 
ter for ſpring ſupply, are - be planted out tewards the 
MER ; 
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latter 
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latter end of the Adhth; in three feet wide beds, j i rows. 
| ſix inches diſtance. 
Also, about the laft week in 1 month; dig a- Warm 
| Couch border under a wall, &c for a principal ſupply of 
theſe plants to ſtand over the winter, rake the ſurface 
even and ſmooth: then let ſome. of the beſt” plants be 
taken up from the ſeed-bed, and pick off broken and 
_ decayed leaves, and trim the ends of their roots a lit- 
tle, and put the plants in rows, length ways of the bor- 
der, about four or five inches aſunder, and allow the 
ſame diſtance between the rows. 
If the plants ſurvive the winter, one half may be 
thinned out regularly in the ſpring, and planted in a 
more open expoſure; the reſt may, remain in the border 
. to cabbage early. . 

- But obſerve, if no lettuce- ſeed. was ſown in the third: 
or fourth week in Auguſt, to raiſe plants for the borders, 
as above; you mult not in that caſe. omit to ſow ſome. 
for that purpoſe, ſome time in the firſt ia of this 
month. Which indeed will be ſoon enough in warm rich 

8 ande | | 


Sow Lettuce to Fay in Fi mens for Spring N. 


+ About the middle, or any time between the tenth and 
twentieth. of this month, you ſhould. ſow ſome lettuce of 
different ſorts. to plant in frames in October, to ſtand the 
winter for uſe next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. 

Theſe may. be protected in froſty or very wet we eather, 
by covering them with glaſſes, and other coverings when 
neceſſary; and if thoſe which are lanted in the open 
borders ſhould be cut off, theſe wil be ready to ſupply 
- their place. 1 | 

The beſt 1 for 15 purpoſe lee the 4 * 
Dutch and Sileſia, but particularly the firſt mentioned 
ſort; and the ſced ſnould be ſown in a bed or border of 
tich earth in a warm ſituatibn , | 


4 


; 3 15 Planting Lettuces.i in frame: for] Winter UG: 1 


If yow deſ gu to have lettuces in good perfection for 
5 table in the winter months, you ſhould, about the 
latter end of this month, prepare one or more beds of 
ich earth, in à part of the garden where the ground is 


a dxieſi, and Jies well to the ſouth ſun. Tag 
4 Hen 46 ty | | | Make. 
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when the weather is ſevereee. | „ 
Theſe, if the winter proves any thing mild, and ma- 
naged as the laſt month, will be moderately. well cab- 
baged, fit. for the table in November) and December, 
&c. and by planting more in October and beginning of 
November, you will have theſe: ſorts of lettuces tolera-- 


bly well cabbayed in Jandary and February, and ex- 


— 0 
-ceeding fine in March. | Abe vs 
fo = a F the 5 95 * 14 4 4 
. | | a Cauli fanvers. FF 4 


Phe cauliflower” plants which were ſown in Auguſt! 
will require to be planted out into a nurſery-bed.about- 
the middle or twentieth of this month, or thereaboutt. 
Let a bed be prepared for them in a well ſheltered part 
of the garden, where it lies well to the fan,” 
Make the bed in the ſame manner, and obſerve the 
ſame rules as mentioned the laſt month, in the article of 
E dd, anne ue 
Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt plants from tile 
ſeed- bed, rejecting ſuch whoſe ſtems are crooked and | 
black ; clear the plants from "decayed and damaged 
Faves „ N ert Th | 
Plant them in rows about three inches aſunder, and 
allow near the ſame diſtance between piant and mant 
the row, obſerving not to plant them ſo deep as to bury” 
their hearts, for that would deſtroy them & 
When you have planted the whole, give the plants a 
Ittle water to ſettle the earth to their roots: obſerving 
not to apply the water tod haſtily, Tavas to break their 
leaves, or waſhithe earth into their hearts, f 
Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in growth, 
you may put on the frame, and alſo the lights; the 
glaſſes are to be continued only for a few days, till the 
plants have taken root; obſerving, till that period, to 
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ſhade them from the ſun ; but whey hey hay gr ror 


the glaſſes are to be taken entirely d arc to be 
uſed but very little for a month to come, but if there 
ſhould happen n to fall heayy rains, it Will at ſuch time 
be proper to put on the lights, to defend the 15 
therefrom ; for tao much moiſture would prove very x 
| Judicial to theſe young plants, and work occaſion t 
ſhanks to turn black and rot. 

When they have been in this bed 2 month or five 


Weeks, they are to be planted where they are to remain 
all winter. See the work of October anc November. 


 " Michaelmas Cauliflewers,. 


b of the 3 which were IR out in 
28 for the Michaelmas crop, will begin to ſhew their 

eads about the end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Let theſe be encouraged as much as poſſible, by hoeing 


between, and drawing the earth up round the gem 8 


each plant, and keep them clear from weeds. | 
If the weather in this month proves dry, form the bo 
earth like a baſon round each plant, and pour water 


therein: this will encourage them to grow freely, and 


produce large heads in October and November: for if 
they are ſtinted now for want of e their heads 
Will OY W their proper ſeaſon 1 


17 


. 
; + 


r 


Tranplant your laſt crop of broccoli, the bft or ferent 
week of this month, into the 5 where e are to re- 
main to produce their heads. 

Dig a piece of rich grund for theſe plants in in a warm 
fituation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half aſun- 
der, and obſerve the ſame diſtance between the rows, 


- Which will be. ſufficient room for this late plantation. 


Hoe the ground and deſtroy the weeds between the 
broccoli which were planted out the former months; and 


let earth be drawn up round their ſtems. 


Planting late Sawvoys. Ads vice 
Plant out a late yup of ſavoys the beglnning of this 
a 


| voy coleworts, or young ſmall 
headed ſavoys towards the ſpring, planting hints in an 
open tuation half N aſund der. 93 8 


e ele 


a» 
ud * 
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- Cabbage Plants. 


in Auguſt tor an early crop. next ſummer, ſhould 
| prickye: out into nurſery beds, Some of the forward: 
about the beginning, ws he reſt in the middle or lat 
ter end of this month. 
Choole a pom iece of good ground for-them in a ſheltered 
ti 


ſituation. 


three feet and a half wide. 
Thin out the plants regularh from the ſeed- bed; . ph- 
ſerving to take the ſtron : the ſmalleſt may 'beleft , 


in the ſeed-bed a forraight 2. 
Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about ſour 
inches aſunder in the row, and fx inches between the 


the ſurface ſmooth between the plants. 
When you have finiſhed planting give them ſome wa- 
ter; and if the weather js dry, repeat it twice or thrice 


will haye taken good root. 
l 


6 


5 out ſome of the forwardeſt of the cal r lants 
which were ſown in the latter end of July and in Auguſt 
into the place where they are to remain both for the au- 
tumn and winter, and early ſpring ſervice: and in the 


Let theſe be planted in a free ſituation. of new-digg 
the rows ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder, \ They 
vember of the firſt plantation, the others will ſucceed 
See the work of July. 


1 


Plant TY | 
Plant out more celery the ut of this 8 
for a ſucceſſional winter crop, and about the middle and 
latter end of the month plant out A ate crop for ſpring 
ſupplies. ; 


"aj 2 apts which were ſown we PO ha | 


The firſtor fecond week in this month; youthould Fn | 


ground, in rows ſix or eight inches diſtant in the xow; 2 


t be well du „ and nee 


rows; cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave 5 5 


for the firſt week or ten days, "7.0 125 time the Ran 


middle and latter end of the month, plant out the reſt - | 
for a general ſpring crop. See July, &c.. 4 | 


will be fit for uſe, ſome of them in October and No- 


them in regular order, both for winter ANY "Reg "_ 4 


ELLE 
/ 


& 4 


| Make- ; 
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Make ſome ſhallow- trenches for theſe plants where 
the ground. is light and drieſt. Let the trenches be made 
twelve inches wide, five or ſix inches deep; and allow a 
8 of thirty inches between the trenchtes, which will 
be ſufficient for this late crop. 
Trim the roots and tops of the celery, and plant one 


row in each trench. Let the PR be ſet about four or 
Ave inches aſunder in the row. Fa a. | 


Firth u up the crops of POTTY which were PETR in 
| trenches e former. months,. that they may be blanched 

of a proper length. _ 
Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and 
In due time, as you fee the plants require it. Break the 
earth well, and lay it to the plants with care, ſo as not 
to A the ſtalks, or bury the hearts, 


Tie up Endive to Sars. bs eee 


15 1 the leaves of endive to blanck i it. Let 
this be done when the weather and plants are dry, ob- 
ſerving to tie up ſuch plants as are arrived at or near 
their Fall growth: in doing this work you ſhould gather 
up the leaves even in your hand, and tie them together 
with a ftring ot baſs, a little above the middle 1 each 


. 


we 


Ps. Endive:. 2 V+ | 


ligt out endive the beginning of this month for 

winter uſe ;. let theſe be planted in a dry ſpot in a warm: 
tuation, allowing them a foot diſtance each way. 
And about the middle, or towards the latter end of 
this month, you ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm 
border under a ſouth wall, to remain till after Chrilt- 
mas before you begin to blanc i 3 

This, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be Acceptable for 
| lacs, and. other uſes, in . and Marcg. 


- 7 


/ | | ' Cargeonsr,. 


The cardoons will be advanced to a ceonfdelabte 
height by the beginning of this month: you muſt then 
Hegin again to prepare to blanch them, 


The 


5 
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- The firſt ep towards this work now is, to tie their 
leaves cloſe and regular together to admit of landing up 


earth around each plant; for as che plangs will be no- 6 


arrived to a great height, aud their leaves will ſpread 


much, ſo that the earthing cannot be completely done 


till they are tied up, this you muſt do with hay-Bands, 


or ropes of ſtraw, or dry long litter; obſerving to ga- 


ther the leaves up regularly together, beginning near 
the bottom, and tie each plant cloſely together as high 
as you ſhall think proper to earth them, 1 1 de 
almoſt to their tops. an | 


Then let the earth be very well. broke; and lay it up 
about them as high as they are tied; remembring that 


every plant be earthed ſingly, laying the earth up quite 
round the plant; and at the ſame time obſerving to pat 


it gent'y with the back of the ſpade, both to fix it in its 


due place and poſition, and that wet mayreadily run off; 


_ Thoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in October, 

November, and December, and the two ſucceeding: 
mon ths, but in ſharp froſt ſhould be-covezxed with dry litter. 
Po 7t- 2% 24 ESD. 2 $5435 UDP BB <9 Cat 797 To, RE 


The ſpinach which was ſown 
cleared, and thinned out to praper diſtances. i 
This work may be performed:-either by hand or hoe; 
it is not material which, provided the weeds are der 


* 


* 


ſtroyed, and the plants left regular. FF 
In dry weather, hoeing them is the moſt expeditious. 
method; but, if the weather is moiſt, it will be beſt to- 
perform that work by hang 


in a rich warm ſoil, will ſucceed tolerably 


— 


7 | a 8 ais 
The winter onions which. were ſown. the end of July, 


in Auguſt ſhould now. be 


_ Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the PRs of 
of four or five inches, obſerving to leave. the ſtrongeſt; 
and let the whole be perfectly well cleared from weeds. 
Where ſpinach was not ſown laft month, it may fall de 
done; __ 
well; but muſt be done in the beginning of the month. 


= aw 
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Young Onions: * abi 403 STISTOLY +} 
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or towards the middle of Auguſt, will now want weed-. 


ing: let this be done in due time, before the werds get 


+ - 
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the ſtart of the plants ; for, in that caſe, they would oy "» 
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the much injury, and alſo render it very trouble- 
— ſeparate the weeds from enter} | Fa * 
This work muſt be entirely done by hand, and 755 
great care; otherwiſe many of theſe. young plants will 
drawn out with the weeds.; for the onions are not 
now to be thinned, except where they riſe in cluſters. 
Where the ſowing of onions Was omitted laſt mon 
you may ſill ſow ſome ſeed; there will be a chance 0; 
their ſucceeding, Wks muſt be Joup wa." firſt SK? in 
the month, _ | 


fag E- _ 9 


Hoe the turneps which were ſown. the former MAY ; 
let this be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be ſharp, 
and of a middle ſize. 

Cut the weeds. up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
regular leaving them eight inches diſtant. See Auguſt | 


« __- _ Small Sallading. 


Let the different kinds of ſmall — 7 be ſown once 
a week, or ten days, as you ſee it n : the ſorts are, 
creſſes, 'huftard, radiſh, and rape. 

Theſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in a wt ftoation 
than in the preceding months, and where the earth is 
t and rich. | | 
About the middle of this month you may begin to: 
ſow theſe ſeeds on a warmer border, under « ſoutk wall, 
or other fence of the ſame afpect. 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather fighld 
e very wet and cold, you mould begin to ſow ſome 
Fan 1 21 4 in frames; and cover them with the 


lights occaſiona My or you may ſow them under the 
— or bell-gla es, for eſe 2 will make but povr 
rogrels if they are not covered in 2 weather; but "5 
Sn in cold nights. 
Peqchefe plants h riſe beſt es they are ſown in 
drills ; Ih the drills muſt be very ſhallow, * the ſeed 
bg not more than a quarter of an inch with VION 
car 
Sow chervil and corn ſallad the heginning of this 


| month, if not ons in * for winter and. early 
_ ſpring 


F p q 1 N : . 1 6 2 * — 2 
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i; aſe,” the former for ſoups, and boch of them alſo 
fr huts See Wee 3 W 


Oauber rigs Hefe, . 


Gas beds i in dry weather, of ſuck. ae as 1 
ripen, ſuch as lettuce, leeks, onions, flawers, Ke. 
which” you muſt well attend to in webe kinds parti- 


. 


cularly, according as they acquire maturity, and before 
attacked by: a Derr rains r mill-dew. 


— [ 1x 4 ) 
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Tax Favre, Ganv uy, Tg 7 5 
\ © over your peaches 1 ern and 3 a 
trees, and ſee that all the br keep firm in 


per places; if any be looſe, or proje& from the 

l x po them be faſtened up in their due poſition, 
This prevents their yo. broken by winds ; and 
then 


when the whole lays cloſe te be 10 05 wall 
all the fruit can e equally ej enjoy t benefit of the tan to _ 
ripen. it; and it decent and. agreeable is 


the eye. | 
Where any of the ripening fruit are too. much covered - 
with the Ä let ſome, be diſplaced ; for if theſe fruits 
are too much ſhaded, they will dot rigen es: 
fall flavour. 
Some ſhade is. nifite and ſerviceable to.all Fruit, b. 
when too much is ſuffered it is. a diſadvantage ; 
that caſe, no Fault will attain its natural taſte 8 our. 
8 — the removing of leaves is only to N where . 
4 uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit mu; 
in that caſe, they are only to be thinned regularly, 
till ll prferving a en covering of le over * fruit. 


Y . 0 . . ; * 
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Look over your vines again, to ſee chat the grapes en- 
Joy the : neceſlary advantage of fun and air, to promoge | 
their ripening. | 

Where the bunches are too much 8 let eme of 
leaves be taken off; and where any of the bunches 

are 


CY 


with each other, let them be looſene 
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. Are toe cloſe confined between the. ren N tangled 
o that ac May 


hang fair in their proper poſition-. 
If the vines have produced any Kon 1 in the 8 
month, let them be ken off wherever they. appear, for 
they are uſeleſs, and, if left on, they would cauſe con- 
: Tyſon and e and ald darken the fruit. 


| 2 8 Dir Waſps and Flies.” 4 


: n to bang up phials of ſagared* or honey- . 
to catch the waſps and Koowhieh come to eat the choice + 
 wall-fruit. L heſe inſects will do much miſchief to the 
grapes, if ſome precaution is not taken to prevent them 
therefore, befides the bottles of ſweetened water, let alſo 
ſome ſmall bags made of thin crape be put over ſome 
of the fineft dee. þ ripeſt bunches of grapes. Theſe bags 
ſhould be made juſt ſo large as to contain one bunch of 
fruit: this will effectually keep off the inſets, andalfo 
the birds: the latter will devour theſe fruit at a vaſt rate;- 
if they can come at them, eſpecially the ſparrows. 
© But theſe you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets 
defore the vines, or hangi ng N feare-crows of feathers, or 
; 8 rging a gun or piſtol; but the moſt certain-method 
to preſerve ſome of your fineſt bunches of fruit from all * 
devourers, is to bag them as above'direQed; © 2 

Some, for want of crape-bags, uſe thoſe df paper, bur | 
theſe do not ſo well, for the ſun is then too much en 

- eluded from the fruit; and in wet weather, the paper be- 
ing wetted, it adheres to the bunches aud rots them; -/ 
whereas the ſan and air have free acceſs through the 
rape, and when wet they will very ſoon become dry 
again; and if wet weather continue, no inconvenience 
attends the fruit by means of the bags. 

- Hang up phials of ſweetened water alſo upon the choice 
kinds of fig-trees, for inſects generally ſwarm about 
theſe trees, to feed on the fruit. 
Fou ſhould alſo watch birds very well, of they wot peok 
on * wy! of the beſt figs. | 


Te 1 Gather Apples and. Pears.” 


* * begin to gather apples and pears for are ac 
| eording as * are fit; many of the autumn forts wilt 
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ve prady co to take down towards the middle. or or latter end 
ft n 


month. 
I work mof! OY his 085 in a perfe ry 44 
* be ſure to let the fruit be alſo quite ported dp Ups 2 
begin to pull them, and all the 8 Which are for 82 
ſhould hang their full time on the trees, but ej * 
cially the late autumnal and winter pears. and appb 
See October. 
About the latter and of Sur 6th many of the winter 
fruits will be fit to gather; but if the weather is fine, let” 
them hang on the trees till 8 8 
When the apples or F have h 1 full time on 
the trees they will eaſily quit the wok 'on being g handled; 


and when they begin ts drop oa apace that 5 x certain 


ſion of their 1 ds at they” may be chered. 
Sh Kir. . Bm 
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Begin towards the end of the month, to pre — 
ground wherenew plantations of fruit; trees are to b made. 
If an entire new border is 8 for — &e. 
it is of importance to add a good ſupply of thoroughl: 
rotten dung; and the ground to be worked to the depth 
of at leaſt eighteen inches or two feet: and if it is light - 
dry ſoil it would be an advantage to add alſo ſome freſh 
loam from a common or field, &e. but particularly to 
the places where the trees are to ſtand. See n 


Straxwberries, 3 


Now is a proper time to plant dend ant þ 
moiſt weather, it may be done in any time of the mont 


but if the weather be very it the hot, it will be 2 — 
per not to begin chat work till the middle, or towards 
the latter end of the monttnn nnd 

Theſe plants ſhould: be allowed good ground, let it 
be neatly digged, and lay it out into beds four feet broa 
23 alleys between the beds 4 or twenty in- 
ches wide, for the convenience of going in to weed, Wa- 
ter, and gather the fruit. 

The plants are to be ſet in rows tengthway the beds 5 0 
the rows to be fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, and 


the plants to be ſet the ſame diſtance from one another 
in © rows. 


-% a 


* Sept, 4 
Or they may be planted in borders al the front 
* back of eſpalier · trees, or under walls, hedges, &c. 
ar where convenient: the wood ſtrawberries will ſucceed 
| both in the hade under buſhes, trees, &c. and in a free 
| expoſure, but the other ſorts ſhould graccally be allowed 
an open ſunny expoſition. It. will moſt proper, wb. 
that work in weather, if ,poſſible.., | 
The proper = of ſtrawberries to _ are, 
he ſcarlet 1 50 
"= large Chili firawberry. N 
4 = 8 wood-Itrawberries. | Fu 
pine-ap aw -havin eeniſh fruit. 
The Alp Alpine — Be $0 1.— 
3 years in England, and i: 
auch eſteemed for its faitfalnciy for the plants conti- 
nue to produce fruit from June to November, and if ſhel- 
tered with a common frame and glaſſes, will, if open wea | 
ther, continue bearing till Obritlmas. | | 
But the fruit of tha Fort is in the beensed- Ferien 
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Hyacinth and Ti ulip Rost. 


N the third or fourth week in this month it mill be 

time to begin to plant the choice hyacinth and tulip 
roots for an early ſpring bloom. 

Let the beds for theſe bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two ſpades deep, breaking the eatth fine and lay the 
| ſurface even ; an Tet the beds be three feet and a half, 

br four feet wide, laid e rounding, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth, 

Then plant the. bulbs i in rows lengthways the bed 
nine inches aſunder, and the ſame diſtance. in the row, 
but not nearer than fix inches, and from three to. four or 

bye 1 inches deep. | 
As to, the 3-02 of planting, may either draw drills 
with #4 hoe, placing the bulbs Bosco ee. 

5 in 


CRE 


fing them a little into 
caſt the earth out of the a Way over tue reden ths 


i C _ ** # 


Sept. Wee ? „ 
in a row along each drill, An cover them in with che 


KCeurth, or may de -hoted in with a trowel, or a thick 


broad-ended dibble; or With a ſpade or fake, may trim 


the earth evenly off the ſurface of the bed, into the Alley, 


the depth required to plant the roots, which then place 
at dur pepe diſtance upon the furface of the bed, preſ- 
earth; then with che ſpade, 


depth as- above. A "TEL, 


1 e . . 

Now alſo, about the middle or 1 1 yy Itter en 
of this month, begin to prepare tlie beds for che Belt ra- 
nunculuſes and anemotic roots;' ad: any time after che 
twentieth of the month, tothe end "of Oeder 3s the | 


time to plant them, 
Where it is — to - theſes path, by 


themſelves, let the beds be made alſo three ſeet and a 
half or four feet broad, laying en dene rounding 3 | 
that form is more 4 


dle to the | 

Let theſe rots be planted not than Livinthed' Ge 
tant each way fromm one anocher, and enen e 
deep, but not more. 

The above diſtanee iu e rc Men what's genera 
allowed to ranunculuſes and anemone roots; 
ſhould never be planted cloſer; for when the plants "gk 
up in a crouded manner, they draw each other up weak, . 
and the flowers neyer grow ſo large, nor the diffetent vais - 
ties ſhew themſelves to rfuch advantage, as 1 _ 
Kand more diſtant. 1 


* # : 


$54 e l Rani gat 
This is till ia proper time to ſow the frets. af ane» | 


mones and ranunculuſes, where it was not done in Auguſt. 


For that purpoſe fill ſome pots, boxes, or tubs, with 


rich light earth, making the ſurface» even; then catter 


on the ſeeds. pretty thick, each ſort ſeparate, and cover 
them with 8 earth not more than a n en 1 


inch thick. 1 5 
The plants will come op; in about fx weeks, ans two 
months, when they muſt have a warm, funny fituation, 


and ſhould be VE winter in ume ot. rain 
a ard froſt Io WI Es Rd; 12a e 
About 
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About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a bed of common earth; and in the 
ſpring following they will flower; when, perhaps, they 
— Will afford von ſeveral new flowers that are double, and 

of fine colours bag huts 


As for the ſingle Howers, the beſt of them may be de. 
poſited in cluſters about the common borders, & c. and 


the d 
reſt ſhould be deſtroyed. 
KG . A 8 4 © « i . * ” $6,054 


Carnation Layers, e Arche 
Take care now of the carnation layers : where there 
are any ſtill remaining on the old plants, let them be 
tranſplanted ſome time before the middle of the month, 
that they may have time to take good root before winter. 
The choiceſt kinds of theſe layers you may plant in 
ſmall pots for the more readily protecting them in win- 
ter. The layers of the common ſorts you may plant into 
nurſery-beds in a warm ſituation, and ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt layers may be planted out at once into the bor- 
ders, or where you intend them to flower. e 
Where any of the above layers were planted in 
ts or in beds, in the former month, let them now be 
ept clear from weeds; and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, 
8 Auricula Plants in Pott. wag 
Auricula plants in pots demand an equal ſhare of atten- 
tion at this time, and particularly thoſe that were ſhifted 
laſt month; but if they were not then ſhifted, it may now 
be effected. e 063% e 422 
Theſe plants-ſhould, if the weather proves at this time 
very dry, be now and then moderately watered; but if 
there ſhould fall much heavy rain about the end of the 
month, it will be of advantage to defend the capital 
forts occaſionally ; for much wet is apt to rot auricula 
plants on account of their natural ſuceulency. - * * 
To protect che choĩcer kinds of theſe plants in bad 
weather, let the pots, about the latter end of this month, 
or in October, either be placed cloſe together in & bed, 
arched over with hoops, open to the full ſun; and when 
autumnal and winter rains, or ſnows, &c. are exceſſite, 
let ſome large thick mats or canvas be drawn over the 
hoops to defend the plants; or the pots may be ſet cloſe 
FREED £1 | toge - 
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day ſu 


ſet in a warm, ſituation. 


Theſe auricula plants, raiſed from this foning. vill 


SP 


- 
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glaſſes put on as oc- 
ce ; butler” 
Weg 1 54 
bove 


ſun, to preyent 


2 CCC 
LL — a ” . DH ”— — 3 3 
The ſeeds of auricula may ſtill be ſown where not 
75 F ©. WES ICY, pe TVS, bY 


\ 


a. 4 


done in Auguſt.” %* 


Theſe ſecds ſhould, at this time, he in; large 


pots, or in a earth. Let t. e earth de | 
Ted and rich, and broken yery fine, and the ſeed ſhould: 


U 


inch, or thereabouts, with earth. i 


The por or boxes ſhould be placed out of the mid - 
, till toward the end of this month, and then 


flower the next ſpring twelvemonth. 
; * N YR « * bs : * J 4 
Digging the Barders, 


* 


Towards the latter end of this month you Would be- 
gin to dig ſuch borders as are vacant; that is to ſay, 


ſuch borders where the plants have in general, or at 


en 

leaſt moſtly, done flowering, in order to 2 them to 
receive plants and roots in the beginning, or any time 
next month; beſides, by digging the borders àt this 
time, it will effectually deſtroy weeds,” and they will ap- 
. pear, neat for along tie. 


© Tranſplant Perennial Plants, 


> Tranfplant into borders, towards the latter end of this | 
month, ſomè of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants which were 


ſown in the ſpring or the beginning of the ſummer. 
Theſe may be fa 


middle of the month; particularly carnations, pinks, 
and ſweet-williams ; and alſo the ſeedling Wall- flowers, 
na July flowers, and columbines, with many other 
orts. | : a | 5 

But in tranſplanting the ahove, or any other perennial 
or bienajal Plants at this time, 1. will Ie proper to take 
Fa ED) advantage 


lafely traniplanted any time after the 


> 


1 
1 
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which were prick out from the ſeed-bed, into nurſery 


beds, two or three months ago, may now be-readil 
taken up with balls of earth about their roots, and 


broken very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth. 
Aerably thick, and cover them with light ſifted earth 


| edgings are to be made, but chis ſhould not be done till 
ſome time after the middle of the month. 7 


A ber, Ec. 


— 


_ 
- 
* 


advantage of dripping weather; and many of thoſe 


Planted in the places allotted them. BYhis prattice the 
plants will not feel their removal. 

Do not forget, as ſoon as planted, to give ory plan 
a moderate watering: this wall Hoe the earth properly 


about the roots, 


Loving Seeds of Bulbous 23 * | 
The ſeeds of tulips may ſtill be ſown, and alſo the 


beds of hyacinths and crown imperials, with the ſeed; 
of Hritillarias, and of moſt other bulbbs 


Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in beds or boxes; they will 
ſucceed in either: let the earth be rich and light, and 


Then ſow the ſeeds feparately on the ſurface, and to- 


near half an inch deep, or thereabouts. 
Cut Box Edgingi. 1 


Cup box edgings where it was omitted i in the two for. 
— months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month 
fible, that the box may have ** to recover a little 
re? E > Winter, | 
Plant Box. | | | 


. is che time to begin to ant box where ne 


There is no time in the year in which box will take 
root better than this; but as ſoon as an edging i is planted 
it will be proper to give a Ny water ing. See Odlo. 


Likewiſe where there are edgings of 5 that hare 
grown large, thick and clumſey, they ſhould now de 
taken up and replanted ;- obſerving, when the box 1 os for 
that purpoſe taken up, let a proper quantity of the bel 
be flipped and trimmed, and immediately planted 65 
fo as to form a cloſe, low, neat edging. See Ode, 
der, 8 

This is alſo a. good time to repair any former pan 


8122 edgings where wanting; theroforey” where * 
1 
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any gaps, let them now be mended: the box will be 
rooted in a month after planting, and the edgings will 
then appear neat all winter. . $4 
For the method of planting theſe edgings in either of 
the above caſes, fee Ofober- i oo, 


| "Clip Hedges. 8 


Finiſh clipping all ſach hedges as ſtill remain untrim- 
med; and let this. be done in the beginning of the 
month, before the ſhoots get too hard. | : 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have 
the ſhears in perfect good order, that you may be able to 
make both neat and expeditious work. Let the ſides of 
the hedges be always clipped in nearly to the former 
year's cut, and as ftrait as poſhble; for it looks ill 
to ſee the ſides. of hedges waved, eſpecially when occa- 
fioned by being badly ſhorn or clipped: and always ob- 
ſerve to ſhear or train a hedge in Goth a manner as it 
may run ſomewhat om from the bottom to the top ; for 
the top ſhould never be ſuffered to grow ſo broad as the 
bottom, and take great care to cut the top as even as a 
line, | 


- 


Moo Graſs-walks and Locwns, |. "I 

Mow graſs-walks and lawns, and let this be always 
done 1n proper time, never itting the graſs to grow ' 
rank, for that not only looks extremely diſagreeable in 
a garden, but when the (Se ſuffered to grow ver 
rough, it renders it difficult to mow it to any truth, ſo 
as to make the ſurface look well: obſerving at this time, 
the graſs ſhould be mowed as cloſe and even as poſſible, 
that it may appear agreeable all winter. NT 

Let the edges of all the graſs next gravel-walks, or the 
borders, be alſo kept cloſe and net. "4 
The edges of graſs-walks ſhould, during the ſummer, *' 
in order to keep them perfectly neat, be gone over about 
once every week or fortnight with a pair of ſhears, cut- 


* bel ting the graſs in as cloſe as can be to the edge. ; 
. — For that purpoſe nothing is ſo N as a pair of ſheep · 
0. ſhears; but where theſe are not to be 


ad, garden -ſhears 
will do, or may be trimmed with a knife, © © 


l * 5 
4 . * . 
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Rell Gravekavalks. 1 


: Roll ravel-walks at leaſt twice every week, for they 
will ll grow well, nor be agreeable to walk upon, with. 
dut they are rolled ſo often: and let theſe walks be al. 
ways kept very neat, not fuffering weeds or any litter to 
appear on them. a 
1 e, 1 


| Peer ie borders alſo, in particular thoſe near dhe 
pad walks, always very heat. Let no weeds ſtand, 
nor ſuffer decayed flower ſtalks, dead leaves or Other 
rubbiſh, to remain in ſuch places, NEE: 


: Clearing away decayed F lower -flems. 


1 go round the borders, from time to me and 
cut down the ſtems of fuch ec are paſt flowering, 
never ſuffering theſe to ſtand long after hs bloom is pal, 


for it looks ill to ſee dead ſtems ſtand up amony the 
by growing plants, or ſuch as are in perfection. 


- Trimming flowering Plants. 


Look over now and then among the plants in pene- 
ral; and, where ſtraggling ſhoots or irtegular branche 
advance, take them off; clear away all weak dangling 
moots, and take off dead or damaged leaves, ſuffering 
nothing to remain that would disfigure the plants. 

Continue. alſo to tie up to ſtakes: Tuch plants as have 
been blown down by winds or borne down by the weight 


of wet. 
This in particular ſhould be well attended to, for! 


looks well to ſee the plants ſtanding 8 * 
aud ſecurely in their places. 


Propagate 1 Fibrons:rooted Planes, 


This i is the time to {lip and plant out many kinds d 
 brous-rooted plants, to increaſe. them; fuch as roſe 
campion, ſcarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas. 
[hea theſe plants are grown into large tufth, it vil 
roper to take the roots entirely up, and part, then 
be gry lant ſome of the beſt ages ain in the borders 
| 3 where they are to flower: the ſmaller ſlips may 
© planted r in a bed to remain to get _— 
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Likewiſe part the roots of daiſies and 3 {hs 

double chamomile and: thrift, gentianella, 

London-pride. - Let theſe ae where encreaſed to pens run e 


hes, be taken up and ate an and plant thę all 
Frome a ſhady border, about five or fix inches aſunder, 


nd give them ſome Water, 
; dat the aride I big planted i in pots on * | 
count of its ſmall roots, which are apt to be loſt in the 
common borders, and alſo for "the ſake of its” Bet 
' he moved into fore-courts, &c, when in bloom, where 1 it wa] 
nd, make a beautiful appearance in the ſpring- W St. 
other The double rocket, where it was not — 25 u ad 2 
parted laſt month, ſhould now be done: the double ba- 
chelor's buttons, wich the double nde, may alſo 
now be managed in the ſame manner. £2 on 
'Fhe leonurus, double ragged- robin, and all other pe- 
rennial fibrous- rooted flower plants, that have done flow- 
ering, may now be propagated by parting their roots; 
this being a good ſeaſon to remove molt ſorts. 


 Tranſplanting Pionies and ather hoer mates Plants. 


' Now is alfo a good time to tranſplant pionies, and alſo 
to part their roots; and the different forts of flag iriſes, 
monks-heod, fraxinells, and all other ſuch. like plants, 
may now de taken up and parted where — 5 and 
un ted i into pl E. where wanting. 


2 


Tranſplanting Flewering 0 Shrabs.” EC IE IM 

Towards the latter end of this month it will be time to 

begin to tranſplant. many ſorts 3 * and irees | 
where Wanting. 

But more particularly che eyergreen kinds; x s for" be 
decidugus ſorts, that is, thoſe 155 ſhed ther 1 8 in 
1 it will be adyaſeable to defer any principal 1 removal © 
of them till about the middle of next month, when their 
lexyes will be dropped; and from that time to the midd 
or FAY wo Match, w may, in open. weather, W 


W's howeyer, when there i is any. planting wanted to be 
lone in a hurry, you may venture to remove molt ſorts of 
ſhrubs any time after the twentieth of the * and 
there will be 1 no hazard of et tia) oi 


U 3 


Let 


48 Tur Nos ER. [Sept. 
2 Let ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the above 
time, have a good watering as ſoon as they are planted. 
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E GIN now, where not done in Auguſt, to prepare, 
| dig, and trench the ground where you intend to 
 _ plan: out a nurſery of young ſtocks for fruit trees; and 
allo where-you intend io plant out young foreſt trees, 
and all kinds of hardy ſhrubs, the next month. 
Buy getting the ground for new plantations ready at 
this time, it will not only forward the buſineſs greatly, 
but alſo prepare the ground the better to receive the ad- 
vantage of rains, to mellow and moiſten it, which will 
be a great advantage to the plants. HTS | 
: Tranſplant E VErgreens. . 

_ Towards the end of this month you may begin to re- 
move or tranſplant many kinds of evergreen ſhrubs and 
3 as thoſe. tranſplanted at this time will freely take 
OOt. . 8 N "I J . CORE G 8 15 Wo 4 fe * 
Particularly the common and Portugal, laurels, lau- 
> ruſtinus, phillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and ſe- 
: veral other kinds. F 1 
Obſerving as ſoon as planted, to water them freely, 

to ſettle the earth cloſe to their roots. a. 


In the laſt week in this month may alſo begin to pre- 
pare for tranſplanting many kinds of deciduous ſhrubs 
and trees; being ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. 
*- Particularly ſuch bardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves 
are at that time decayed, may be ſafely removed, eſpe- 

- Sially if the weather be ſomewhat moiſt, . But in remov - 
ing any kinds of fhrubs or trees at this time, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that if the weather ſhould then be very dry, it 
will be negeſſary, as foon as they are tranſplante , to. 

give them a hearty watering ; though if very dry wea- 
ther, or that che leaves are not decayed, it wilt be bet- 
ter to defer all planting till next month. hs 
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There is, however, great advantage in making early 
plantations next month; that is, in tranſplanting ſoon. 
after the leaf decays ; the plants having time-to prepare. 
for taking freſh root before the froſt ſets in hard to prevent 
it: beſides, ſuch trees and. ſhrubs as are tranſplanted 
early in the planting ſeaſon, will be fo well eſtabliſhed 
by next ſummer, that the drought. at that time cannot 
hurt them. ; ny 27 7 F * . a 
But on the other hand, it will be proper to take no- 
tice, that tranſplanting is not now propoſed to be done 
in general, but only for ſuch deciduous trees and ſhrubs _ 
whoſe leaves are abſolutely decayed., 


| _— 


4 NOTE IC IG} a., IT Sar 2s, 
Such ſorts of fruit trees whoſe leaves are now decayed, 
may alſo be tranfplanted in the latter end of this month, 
if neceſſary, to forward part cf this bufinefs at the ear- 
lieft period of autumn planting - but perform no general 
planting ti! next month or Novemder. 

| er eee, ne co it 

Prepare ground for tranſplanting fruit- tree ſtocks, 
for grafting and budding; either thoſe raiſed from ſeed 
in the ſpring, or from: cuttings, layers or ſuckers. 

If in the laſt week in this month their leaves are de- 
cayed, may begin to plant ſome into the quarters or 
plac where they are to remain, eſpecially if moiſt or 

owery weather; otherwiſe not to perform any general 
tranſplantation till the following months: they muſt be 
planted in xows., two feet. and a half aſunder, and the 
plants to be ſet fifteen. or eighteen inches diſtant in the 
rOWS. a | 2 „ 


Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cutting. 
Now begin to plant cuttings of the young ſhoots, of 
ſuch trees and ſhrubs as will grow by that method. 
Zy cuttings, the: beſt gooſeberries and currant- trees 
are abundantly raiſed; and towards the latter end of 
this month is the proper time to begin to plant the cut- 
tings; which muſt be the ſame year s ſhoots; and the beſt 
length is from abovt ten to fiſteen or eighteen inches: 
and plant them in a ſhady border. See October: 
Plant alſo in the latter end of this month, euttings of 
honeyſuckles, that being the beſt way to propagate the 
ſeveral ſorts of theſe ſhrubs. 5 


v4 | Ta 


4 Tir NAS ER. ny 
5 In chooſſug the catthigs, mind to take young ſhoots, 
| ſuch as are Wu and cut them into proper lengths of 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches; and plant them in 
; rows ten or twelve inches diſtant, and allow fix or eight 

- inches between plant and plant in the row. 

15 ſhould Be planted in à ſhady border. 
planting them, mind to put each * full tf 
way, 18 thereabouts in the earth, 

_ Many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs' and tee# tre 
ralfed by cuttings of the ſame year's ſhoots': and the 
middle or latter end of this month is the time to begin to 
plant cuttings of all the hardy kinds. 

This is rather the beſt time in the year to plant cut- 
tings of laurel and Portugal laurel. 

- Theſe cuttings may be planted in a ſhady border aby 
time in this month, but about the middle or towards the 
latter end is rather che belt time to do that work. 

In taking off theſe cuttings, mind to take a parcel of 
the moderate ſtrong ſhoots of the ſame year's growth, 
obſerving to cut off with each ſhoot, about two or three - 
inches of the laſt year's wood, and this will make them 
more certainly ſucceed. | 

Having provided the cuttings, cut off the leaves at 
bottom, and half way up the ſhoots ; then plant them in 
a ſhady border, putting each — the earth 

13 it is tripped, and Water them. | 


Cc and Plups Sjones to raiſe Ftocks: 


© Sow cherry and plum flones, or preſe e dem dt N 
Sober: to raife ſtocks to g und bud upon. See 


- Dj rey Weds. 


Now take the opportunity, in dry weather, to hoe "Pp 
' tween the rows of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, in order 

0 deſtroy all the weeds ;. and this ſhould now be very 
well attended to, before the autumn rains begin; 

L Likewiſe take particular care at this time to let every 
other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from 
weeds, for theſe will now come np very thick and faſtin 
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21 18 | Orange and Lemon Trees: 


"N the laſt week in this month it will be time, if I 

nights prove cold, to remoye the range trees, 8 
many other green-houſe plants, into. thei Ir winter ar 
ters; but if fine Weather, they may remain a 4 wee ' "i 


i longer. 
et, however, the oranges and lemons in particular, 


and ſuch like kinds, be taken into the rn IgE at the 


firſt approach of cold nights; for one arp night would 
make. their leaves change their fine Hen colour, and 
they would Hardly be able to recover it again all winter. 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, take the opportu- 
nity of à perfect dry day, and carry into the wy; ouſe, 
the more tender kinds, and place them clear of eack 
other; but they need not be placed 1 in regular, order till - 


the myrtles and other hardier plants are brought f in next 


month, _. 
When the oranges and other tenderer x planes ens are in the 
green-houſe, let che windows be opene every mild: NN 


to their full extent. i 
The windows may y Allo be continued open day and 
night for the frſt fortnight afterithe plants are carried in. 


except there thould happen froſt, of very windy or cold 


wet weather: in. chat c | keep the houſe ſhut 1 5 IF 
nignt. 

11 the time when the plants are e into "the 
green-houſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves,. 
if there be any; and if, aby dead wood appears let hat 
alſo be taken out. 

In the mean time take proper care pf all the er till 
the time to remoye them anto ſhelter. . 

Let them in dry weather be properly ſappiiel with wa- 

ter; but towards the end of the month let them be Wa- 


dered more 9 than at the n 


g 
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| the pine-apple plants which. are to produce their 
A fruit the next year, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
the laſt month, that work ſhould be done the firſt week 
in this month at fartheſt ; otherwiſe the growth of the- 
plants will be greatly retarded. _ _ ' „ 
In ſhifting theſe plants you muſt obſerve to preſerve- 
the ball of earth entire about their roots, placing it with 
the ſame care into the larger pots, and fill up the pot 
With freſh compoſt ;; then ſtir up the bark, plunge the 
pots again therein to their r3ms, and give the plants a 
very moderate watering. , + HIS RISE 
- But in ſhifting and ordering theſe plants let the ſame 
rule be obſerved as adviſed in the tuo former months. 
Zut where the plants were ſhifted a month or ſive weeks 
ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now be 
proper to examine the heat of the bark wherein the 
plants in general are plunged ; and if you find it is very 
weak, fiir up the bark to the bottom with a fork, and 
plunge the pots again immediately to their rims. 
This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continue 
it in a good condition till the next month, when they 
muſt be removed into the fruiting-hoyſe, where they are 
to remain to perfect their fruit. | . 


r ut Aumitting Air. 


Vou muſt obſerve to admit air to the plants in gene- 
ral, in the hor-houſe or ſtove departments, every by at 
this ſeaſon, if the ſun is warm, by ſliding open ſome of 
the top or upright glaſſes. or both, occaſionally, more 
or leſs, according as the heat of the day increaſes and 

decreaſes; ſhutting all cloſe in due time towards the 
evening. 25 | N 


4 _ 


Watering the Pines, 


The pine apple plants will require moderate-refreſh- 
ments of water, once in three or four days, provided 
there is a briſk heat at bottom; but if the heat in the 
| cs N bark- 


” 


70 


For che, future management, ſee 


* i 


bark-bed- is weak, once in a week will be ſufficient; - 
eſpecially after the middle of this mont 
„ +> wat. as Yo al . nds el 
„„ RS 
About the latter end of this month you ſhould procure* 
a proper quantity of. freſh-tan from the tan yards to be 
ready £0 renew the bark beds in the hot-ho ſe and ſtove | 


1 du ſhould provide as much new tan 
For this purpoſe you ſhould provide as much new tan 
as will be equal to one half at Raf af w at the bark-pit 


vill contain, though ſometimes two; thirds ot more is e, 


quired; according as the old bark is more or leſs waſted. 
| When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown. up o 
ten or twelve days to drain 


a heap, and let it lie for 
before it is put into the hat-houſe... 
But if it is very wet, as 15, ſometimes. the caſe when 
newly thrown out of the tan- pit, it ſhould, provided the 
weather be dry, be ſpread abroad thinly where the fun 


comes, to lie two or three days, AA the ſun. and Air 


may draw off or exhale the groſſeſt of the moiſture; for 
if put in too wet, it will-be a long time before it will. 


acquize a proper; reef 2 A eos waa. 
e tan or bark thr the a 42 purpoſe ſhould be ſuch. 


as hath been about a fortgight or three weeks, or at moſt... 
a month out of the tan-pit ; and alſo obſerving, that as- 
ſome of the tan is pretty large, and ſome” quite mall, 


3 
* 
1 
- 


the middle-fized bark is what ſhould by 9p 1 


next —" 
2 ve 


month * 4 : . d . En a f : 
3 „nen nnn nnen n 
Ceran and Surient ef Hine lam. 


The bed wherein, this year's crowns and ſuckers are 


plunged ſhould be kept to'a good heat, by which means 


the young plants will make good roots before winter. 

If they are in a good bark-bed; the heat will nat yet 
want any augmentation; but if the pots were placed ? 
upon 4 dung hot-bed, ler'a lining of freſh hot dang 
be applied to the ſides of the bed, When you'find the 

Heat is decreaſed; obſctving to raiſe” the Hing about 
two or three inches higher than the bottom bf the frame. 
And about the latter end of this month it Wilk be pro- 
per to lay ſome hay or ſtraw. round the outſides of the 
frame, which will keep out the froſt, and preſerve a 
kindly growing heat in the bee]. 

9 Us | Is 
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turned over two or three times, it will be un additional 


1 TuS Hor-Hovs. I sept. 
When the hights begin to be cold, let ſome mrs be 
thrown over ry. glaſſes every melt. 


Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of th the dn to le ler 
out the ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. > 


8 neee Care of all Bu in the Erde,. q 6 


Continue the cute of all bther tender plants in che 
hot-houſe or ſtove; let them be carefully Tooked ber at 
rag _ mY a week, to 55 7 5 . 4 0 eh as 
ome uire it every other day, and the gene 
Wil need to be ESTES 4 Week at le. 5 

But particularly all the ſürubby Kinds. 
© The ſucculent kinds will alſo 1 to de EW 
moderately With that article once a we 
_ Obſerve nearly the fame care in 15 Be era Many 

ment as in the two or three former months, both in 
ing air, Watering, cleaning, aud ſhifting, where nf. er 
ſary, into freſh earth or larger 1 Us" alfo 'to 8 0 
e FE? layers, Tackers, © tf 


1. £ 21 Prepare Cinipotre . he a een 1 yg > 1 
8 ere for the various plants of chis depart- 


ment. | 
juantity of light rich kitchen 


A 


For the pines procure a” qu 
gen earth, and if poſſible, an equal portion of 

ght ſurface loam, from 2 re or field, &c. add- 
ing alſo a ſupply of dry rotten dung; blending the 
Whole well together i in a heap, in the fun and fu air; 
where, if it remains ſeve 0 or a year, Ad 


advantage. 
-  Iakewiſe, for "moſt. of the firubby tribe 1 in the hot- | 
houſe; and the herbaceous plants, prepare 2 compoſt of 

*. good andy. ao earth and ſandy loam, and a portion of 


N ſor the aeculent tribe, ſhoald have a compoſition 
: of the lighteſt dry ſoils : as any light ſandy earth, 
or inco ted with a 810 or — 2 looſe rubbiſby 
materials: for as thoſe plants themſelves abound in hu- 
midity, Al or moiſt ang * _ en them 
to rot. 729 wat 1 | "TEN 


* 
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» Wer 10-be done in the Kiren 2 Saas, 
t * $634 N e. 4 Nil 
18 we Ob] bug ns. 1.390554 bus fs . 
4 SHE middle on latter end f this 29 9 7 

? plant ſome beans, NAT 0 = 
d 2 ing ſummer. 24 40 144.4 3 "Yr N 
8; hoſe which are planted non, If they, eee the 

if ter's froſt, &c. will come in for uſe the, end ee 
4 — ginningof;June./ h 

7 The mazagan bean i che ben ta plant at - this dealt 

K a for they will come earlier than any other, and; are 

Fs lent bearers, though but of A po . _ 


1 the winter better chan the langer ſorts 

border under a ſouth Wall, or other. = 

Fence i is the beſt rere Galego: beanie hy *. 
4 | 


"= Plant chk | os 'acrols ithe-boader ; dat ll 

; | video the border is on ve or fix feet wide g and pe. 
1 

e 


that the rows are to be two ſeet and a balf ander, 
which will be room enough for chis ſort; and the 

: | r 

By un inch and half deep. 8 

1 You may alſo plant one row lengthways of the border, 
within two inches of ihe wall; theſe will ſometimes out- 

15 Jive the winter, when |thoſe at ee Ciftance from 

_» 

f the wall are cut off. 

5 But if the border is: narrow, you.) had better plant two 
rows only, lengthways of the border; that is, one xow = 
near the wall, and the other two feet and a half from it. 

They may be planted either with a blunt dihble, put- 

ting them in an inch and a half, or nean two inches deep; 

or you may draw drills that depth, and droß the beans 

therein ; drawing the earth an equal depth over them. 
In planting early beans, it often J. very ſucceſs- 

ful firſt to ſow the beans prety thick in a bed of rich 


earth; and when come up a vs nn nere 


"them into-the-borders, 2 
- The 


E 
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| The method is this; dig a bed about three or four feet 
broad of good earth in a warm corner: the bed being, 


dug, draw. the depth, of ahout an 5 and a half, or 


near two inches of earth equally off the. ſurface, to one 


_ fide; this done, ſcatter in the beans about an inch aſun- 


der, and immediately cover them with the earth which 
was drawn for that purpoſe off the bed; or otherwiſe you 


may with your hoe flatways draw broad drills acroſs the. | 
3 and ſcatter the beans pretty thiek in the drill, and 


draw the earth equally over them; and thus if ſevere: 
 Frofis mould prevail before they come up, or in their in- 
_ fate.” While remaining all together in this bed. 


2 be readily protected m _—— em, 


Htter, till fit to Wer 33% 3 


he. 2 n — an inch, or inch and | 


2 half or two inches hi gh or thereabouts, they: ſhould: 


then, in mild weather, be tranſplanted into the above- 


mentioned borders, N them carefully up out of the 
pread of — and as much. 

bent: as will hang about them; pull away the old beans 
bottom, and trim the end of the perpendicular 


ſeed - bed, with their full 


root; and then planted in rows ut the ſame- 8 and 


15 in the- manner before directed, obſerving to cloſe the: 
earth well about every: plant; "they will- don take root 


| and grow freely. 


One reaſon for this practice 3 18, armed dend 2 now: 
| Boy. that beans which are tranſplanted will come in 

Fooner" by a week or ten days, than thoſe that are not; 

though theſced of both are; put into the —_ the fame 


. - * 
86 £ + 2 * * . 7 5 


7 4 ; 
Another thing allowed: is, that whew he b—_ are 
thus firſt fown in a ſmall _ and ſevere froſts afterwards 


ſet in any time before the plants are ready. to be tranſ- 
planted}; in that caſe; the = 


within a fmall compaſs, can be readily pro- 
tected by placing a frame, or ſome other covering, over 


them: and by that means be preſerved; when thoſe in. 
the open ground are Wr rer tene or r oye 


* th the Truſt 


er Plat. C 17 


Nom ſow ode peas, for an early erop next May or 
June: they may be ſowed in the middle or latter end of 
the month, and the produce will come in at an early 


— 


* pag | ſeaſon, 


d, or plants, by being al} 


* 


1 1 & 


" * {1 
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feaſon, provided they eſcape the froſt; but however, 
if they are ſown an time in the month it will not — 
a great difference; and indeed thoſe ſown in the latter 
end of the month will have the better chance to ſuceccd. 
The earlieſt hotſpur are the proper ſort of peas to . 
at _ time. Chooele ſuch ſe as are neus plump” ane. 
ſoun | * 
There are ſeveral forts of the hotſpurs; fuck" 28 the: 
olden, the Charlton; the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 
hols's; but the golden, and a new. variety 7 
called Nichols '3-early pea; are thoſe which we nei ge 
nerally recommend to ſow for the frſt eropy* 01" 51 
A warm fouth Border, under a wall or Amsel ts 
the proper place to ſow mem in; The ſeed muſt be "toy | 
B in drills,” either — —— ys or acroſs the border, 'accord-. 
ing to its breadth. Whefe the border is but narrow, and 
there are trees againſt the wall, Ke. let onfy one drill be 
drawn lengthways of it; at the diſtance of two feet "From 
the wall or pales, and ſeatter — therein pretty 
thick, but as regular as can be, cover them ii 
diately about an. inch and Shalk de; deep with earth“ 
But where the border is from hve eh A to eight, 1 
ten feet broad, or more, it will then be ptoper to ſow 
the peas in drills croſsways the border, from the wall to 
the front: but where there are trees againſt the wall, let 
the drills be drawn forty inches or four feet diſtant from 
one another; but eſpecially" if enen: to place "Ricks 
for the plante to run upon. e en seln 
- 78 areas. 
© uy  Tranſolanting 6 3 Reeves 8331 22 
Lettuces for the winter ſervice, of the re 6d dearly 
8 ſowing; ſtout plants of the b and com- 
mon cabbage lettuce; brown Datch and Cilicia kinds; 
ſhould, in the beginning and middle of the month, be 
plan ted out in beds of rich light earth, in a ſheltered 
ſituation, fix or eight inches afunder: they will [Tupply 
the table before and after Chriſtemas 
Likewiſe may plant ſome ſtout plants ho frames: to at- 
- tain 5 een, for winter uſe. See laſt and gert | 
mont 
Lettuce plants ee to r et ſowed for 
winter uſe, - ſhould now be cleared from Weeds, and 
ned where too cloſe. abe a 
| +4 FEAT ID I-20 b 3 The 
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The lettuces which were ſown in the middle of Sep- 
tem ta be planted in frames or under hand-glaſſes, 
to and the winter far ſpring uſe, and an early ſymmer 
crop, ſhould now. be tranſplanted into the places where 
they are to remain all winter; this may be done about 
8 ie latter: end of this n gr enen 28 the 
P ants are fit 

4. aa ge icht rich ſpot for theſe in a warm 

fituation, — where it lies well to the ſun. | 

Mark out à bed for them the width of one or more 
' eucumber-frames, and lay che ſurface ſomewhat floping 
to the ſun, and rake it even. 

Plant the lettuces therein, abont three 1 diſtant 
> way; cloſe the earth extremely well about each, 
take care that they are not planted too deep, and let the 
ſurface of the ground between the plants be leſt perfectly 
ſmooth; then give them a,, watering to ſettle 
the earth to their roots. 3 

Then put on a frame, 1 cover them with the lights 
in froſty or very wet and cold weather; by which means 
theſe may be ſaved, and will be ready to plant out in 
the ſpring, as a ſure ſubſtitute, in eaſe thoſe which were 
2 in the open borders are killed; and if both ſuc- 

ceed, they will N the table in ſucceſſional order. 
Fon may plant ſome of theſe lettuces under bell or 
hand- glaſſes, either alone ox under thoſe where cauli- 
flowers are planted ;. placing chem round the outſide of the 
cauliflowers, next the ſides of the glaſſes, and in the Peine 
muſt be tranſplanted into the open ground; or if not 
accommodated with frames and glaſſes; or hand- 1 laſſes, 
&c. ſufficiently for this purpoſe, you may plant them in 
a bed in a warm ſpot, and then place ſome hoops acroſs 
the bed, and cover them with mats occaſionally, i in froſty 
and rainy. weather. 

The lettuce plants which were ſown the end of Auguſt 
or beginning of September to ſtand in the open air all 
winter, for next ſpring and early ſummer ſupply, ſhould 

be n about the middle or ſome dme in this 
mon 

Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to ſtand the 
winter without covering; and if the winter ſhould e 
mild they will cabbage early in the ſpring. 

Loet theſe be planted four or five. inches diſtant every | 
* ; and plant one or two rows cloſe under the me 

LE 


3 


6 


* „ 


5 of the * | 


and cold; then, in that cafe, put the 


_ ome o 


— i rt 
1 
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keck wilt ſoibptinneg le- through the winter, when 


thoſe at a greater eee 


W n 


8 = WE toes, 


Sowa few hardy cahbage- lettuce, common: b 
and brown Dutch, and ſome cos, in a warm dry fitaa- 
tion, the beginning of this month, to ftand the winter 
without covering; and if they ſurvive the froſt, EPS 
ford a very Teafonable ſupply early in 8 1 en 


Cauliflower Plants, 


- CauRlower plants which were planted. 93 the 
former month, to forward them — * the latter 
end of this month under bell or s muſt be 
conſtantly untovered night and day Fas | greateſt pat 
of this month, unleſs the weather ſhould very wet 
aſſes on erer 
night, and even in the day time, during the time f 


heavy rains; but let the plants at ſuch times hare air, 
by tilting up the lights a conſiderable height, thy | 
In the laſt week in this month tranſptane-finally fome | 


of the beſt cauliflower plants i into a warm quarter of rich 


ground, under hand- glaſſes, in rows four feet aſunden, N 
where they are to remain to e their heads eur 


next ſummer. todes 


Thefe art 6b be covert whth kane er bell gladtes all ; 


winter, generally planting from two or three to fue or 
fix plants under each glaſs; and if they all ſarvive the 
winter, then in the 
one or two of the 


plants in a 


The ground for this hand or bell or — |; 


of cir owers ſhould be rich and li t, in * 
tion, and where water is not 2 to 
rotten dung be ſprea 
t the ground be —— 


then 


and allow alt a — Wige between the beds, 2 
convenience of going in to take off, and put 
the ave.” Ser your Hine along the mi 


of the bed, 


from one end to the other ; and at every three ſtet put in 
three or four or more plants, within four inches of each. * 
other, placing them triangular ways, ang cloſe the _ 
we 


- 2 
* 3447 


ing to thin them, mengen 


ut on, or raiſe 


— — 
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well about their roots and ſtems; then give them a very 
moderate watering, juſt to ſettle the earth to the roots. 
When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell. 


_ glaſſes, and ſet them ready ; obſerving to place one glaſs 
— _ | 


patch of plants, as above. | 

The glaſſes are to be kept conſtantly and. cloſe down. 
over the plants, till they bave taken good root, which 
will be weil effected in about a week's time; then raiſe: 


them on props, ſuch as brick=bats, or pieces of wood or 


ſtone, about three inches thick; and with theſe to raiſe 
the glaſſes, and placing them on the ſouth fide, one prop 
under each glafs. In this manner the glaſſes are to re- 


main night and day, except in froſty weather, when 


they muſt be let down quite cloſe ;. but if the months of 
November and — prove mild and dry, and the 
plants are much on the growing order, it will be proper 
to ſet the glaſſes off in fine dry days; and keep them al- 
ways over the plants on nights and rainy weather; but 


they muſt be raiſed two or three inches on the warmeſt. 


” with props, above hinted, to admit. air to the 
nts. 62 454 renne 5 | «#4 5 " f 
But · ĩf you are not provided ſufficiently with band or 
hell- glaſſes, or frames, you may plant ſome cauliflower. 


met! ſurvive the winter, and produce good heads. 
But where this is obliged to be practiſed, it will be. 


Proper to put in a parcel of the plants, cloſe under the 


wall, ſetting them about four inches apart, and theſe. 
will have a chance to live, if thoſe at a. greater diſtance: 
from the wall ſhould be deſtroyed, and. in the ſpring. 


ſome may be thinned out and tranſplanted. into an open 


ſpot of ground. f 


_ © The-cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter. 


in frames, ſhould alſo, towards the end of this month, if 
not done in 3 be tranſplanted. into their pro- 
per winter beds of light rich earth, the dimenſions of. 
one or more garden-frames, as explained in Auguſt; 
and the frames at the ſame time be placed over them. 
But obſerve, if the plants are now but ſmall, or back - 
ward in their th, it will be an advantage to make 
a flight en in a. trench; making it fifteen inches. 
thick of dung, covering it ſeven inches deep of earth, 
and put in the plants. See Auguſt. The: 


S 

* - 

. 
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The plants are now to be ſet in either of theſe beds 
about four inches aſunder, moderately watered; put on 


the glaſſes cloſe for a week, then give air by tilting or 


ſhoving them down, and taken off occaſionally (ſee Au- 

guſt) ; and are to be defended: all winter. occahonally: 

with the glaſſes, according to the directions given in 

each month. a FY £1 "C68. By 6 id bs ants 
Or for want of frames and glaſſes, may plant ſome in 

a bed arched over with hoops or rods, and defendedin- 

bad weather with mats. | * {BY 5 

v Cabbage Plan. 

About the middle or latter end of this month, you m 

plant out a few early cabbage plants, in the place where 

they are to remain for cabbaging eatly next ſummer. 
Chooſe a piece of good "ground for theſe plants, in a 


3 
e 


free ſituation, and let ſome good rotten dung be ſpread 


over it; the ground muſt then be dug one ſpade deep 
obſerving to bury the dung properly in the bottom o 
the trenches, as you proceed in digg ig 
The plants are then to be planted in rows, two feet 


diſtant in the row, and allow the ſame diſtance between 


the rows, which will be room enough for this early plan- 
tation, as moſt of them will be uſed before they grow f 
N ne,” © 7 EO RITTER RT 
But let the principal debe of the early eabbage plants 
remain in the nurſery beds in a warm ſituation, till Ja- 
nuary, February or March, before you plant them out 
for good; for it ſometimes happens in ſevere winters, 
that many of the plants which are planted out early inte 
a more open expoſure, are killed by the froſtrt. 
In that caſe you can have recourſe to the nurſery-beds 
to make good the defects, or to make new plantations. 
Where there are cabbage plants that fall remain in the 


feed · bed, let them be wenly anted into-nurſery-beds, the 


beginning of this month, that they may have time to get. 

ſome ſtrength. before the froſty weather begins. 
- 'Theſe ſhould nom be planted in a warm ſituation. Let: 
a ſpot of rich earth be & and put in the plants about. 
kve or ſix inches aſunder. = 03: 153 | «i, EXVIO 7: W 
JJ IE OT 
Broccoli plants which were lately-planted; ſhould nor- 
be forwarded: as much as poſſible in their growth, * 
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the ground between and about the plant, be broken with 
a hoe, and at the ſame time draw ſume earth up about 
the ftems of the plants. 

This will be of great ſervice to. cheſs plants, provided 


5 it is done in due time; for by looſening the earth and 


drawing it up round their ſtems, it will not only protect 
them the better from froſt, but will alſo Sg — N 
Wo — EPR 
Sg 1 e 1 | 

Winter ſpinach muſt now be kept * clean {da 


weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time, 


they would ſoon over - run the plants SET totally, deſtroy 
them. Theſe, plants are at this ſeaſon beſt. cleared +4 
hand, particularly where there is chickweed and 454 


| like ſpreading or running weeds among them. 


Where the ſpinach. was not properly thinned, laſt 


8 let that ot be now done 3 in a a manner, 


and do it in the beginning of the month. 

In doing this, obſerve to clear away the work, and 
leave the ee ts ſtanding die diſtance of about 
four or ſive ine one anot | 

Or the plants may only be — thinned now, | 


in onder to admit of thinning out ſome for uſe by de- 8 


8, this and the enſuing winter months, - - 
In this month ſome of che ſpinach of the Auguſt ſow- 
ing will be fit. to gather; obſerving, if it was left thick, 


let them be thinned out 5 e by t 8 for ule; 


but if before properly. thinned, crop only the outfide 


large —— e FAR! in r | 


34 
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n to tie V 
blanching. 5 
Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always.to make 
choice for this purpoſe, of ſuch plants as are quite or 
*nearly full 1 hey Let the leaves be gathered up 
ofe i 


larly, and n the hand, and then, with a k nr] of 


frog baſs, tie them neatly together. | 
When the endive is thus tied, you may alſo, at the | 


ſame time in dry weather, draw up ſome earth round 


ſome of the gut, almoſt to the top of their leaves. 
This Will very mac more the blanching, and will 


| make the hy and tender do eat. 


Some 


EUR 
_ yon” 


* EF | > nn... * 
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Some people blaneh or whiten endive bylaying 

or tiles flatways upon the plants. The plants will de 

ſure to wWhiten tolerably well by this method, but not ſo 
gularly as thoſe. whoſe leaves are tied together as ahove 


— 


dl the Beds efumatit lan rt. 
Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, _. 
and let them have the winter dreſſing, . i SOS IM 
This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of ſage, 
ſavory,” thyme; marjoram, and hyſſep ;- and alſo thebeds 
of mint, baum, tarragon, tanſey, chamomile,” Pehny- 
. burnet and ſorrel; and all other beds SFaromatlc 
75 key are now to be treated in the following manner, 
Cut down all the decayed fower-ſiens Io to the head 
of the plants, or to the ſurface of the ground, according 


to what: the plants are, and at the ſame time clear the 


beds very well from weeds. and litter, and Garry the 
Whole off the groupe. IC b tans tan 7 1 30 
After this it would be a great I to get ſome 
yery rotten dung, and let it be broken ſmall, then ſpread 
a ſprinkling of it equally-over thefarfare of all the beds, 
and with a ſmall ſpade or trowel dig lighely between ſuch 
of the plants as will admit of it, taleing care-toburythe 
dung as well as you can a little depth in the _ | 
at the fame time dig the alleys, ſpreading a little of the 
earth upon the beds, leaving the edges full and ſtrait, | 
'Phus the beds will 1 decent all the winter and 
ue 


the plahts will reap much advantage from ſuch- a-dref- 
ing, as will be ſeen in the ſpring, when they begin to 


- ſhoot. - 3 N ds 5 
But the beds of mint and pepper mint, and ſuch like 
_ creeping-roored herbs, will not well admit of digging; 
therefore let the ſtalks, if any, be cut down Cloſe to - 2 Fl 
ground; then clear the beds from weeds, and ſpread a a 
little rotten dung, as ſaid Above, over che beds. Then 
dig the alleys, and ftirew ſome of the earth onthe: beds 
over the dung. 3p | ; 


| | | MIA 
© This will protect the roots of the mint-fomewthat from 


froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of the dung, 
and the earth which was thrown* out of the alley; and 
the whole will greatly enrich che beds, and ſtrengthen 
3 eee 
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the roots, and in the ſpring the plants will riſe * 
I. 
$424 ' 4 Bed to raiſe young Mint in Winter.” gn! 


a young mint is required in the winter e 
preparations ſhould now be made to raiſe ſome. 
; or that purpoſe à ſlight hot-bed muſt be made to- 
* the end of the month. Make the bed for a ſingle- 
light box or frame; this will be large enough for a mid- 
all ing family, and make it about eng inches or two 
feet thick of dung. 
Then ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about'three 
inches deep with earth; get ſome roots of mint, and lay 
them pretty cloſe to ether upon the furface, and cover 
them with more earth about an inch thick, and give a 
moderate wateri = 4 
Pat on the glaſs, and obſerve to raife it behind every 
day to admit 8. 
The plants will come up and be fit for uſe in a fort- 
night, or thee weeks or a month, and afford a gatheri 
of green young mint in great plenty, for a Ea e 
time, 0 
POIs Plasser and Shpping Sb 
; Plant out early in this month any aromatic plants 
here wanted; ſuch as thyme, hyſſop, ſage, winter ſa- 
and pot marjoram; chooſing rooted plants, 
und plant them in four feet wide „or in K warm 
_ borders 3 in rows a foot aſunder.. 

May alſo divide and plant roots of mint, i in drills fix 
inches aſunder and an inch and a half Keep. See March, 
Ke. 

Likewiſe may ſlip * plant baum, J tarragon, 
m 2 burnet, ſorrel, penny-royal, chamomile; &c. 
preſerving the ſlips of a tolerable ſize, with F to 
Lach, an plant them in rows a foot aſunder. 


Dreſſing the Aſparagus Beds. 3 
In che beginning, or ſome time in this month, cut down 


| © the aſparagus ſtalks, and dreſs the beds. 


Let the ftalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to, or at leaſt 
within two or three inches of the ſurface of the beds: 
carry them immediately off the ground; then with a 
_ ſharp hoe, cut up all the Weeds, and draw them off the 
| beds into the alleys, 3 
| $ 


9 | 75 
0 7 
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g This done, ftretch the line, and with '& ſpade mark 
out the alleys about eighteen or twenty inches, or two 
feet wide, according to the width they were t firſt made. 

Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and ſpread the 

„ earth, at leaſt the greateſt part of it, neatly over the 
beds; and, as you advance in digging, let the weeds, 
which were raked off the-beds into the alleys; be digged 
into the bottom of the trench, and cover them a proper 

4 depth with earth. In digging theſe alleys, obſerve to 

"xs do it in a neat manner: that is, let an equal quantity of 
earth be laid over every bed, and make the 5 of the "FE 

- beds full and ſtrait; the alleys ſhould'all be of an equal 

4 depth, and the ſurface left even and regular. 

a 


But as old aſparagus beds will need -an- augment of 
dung once in two or three years, and that when d ; 
to aſſiſt them therewith, this is the time to do it; but the 
* manure or dung muſt be applied before the alleys are 
digged or the beds landed +1 Reibe he BOATS: - 

Ihe dung for that purpole muſt be very rotten, and 
B alſo very good; none is more proper than the dung of 
* old cucumber or melon beds; this muſt be ſpread over 
the beds when the haulm and weeds are cleared off; let 

the dung be well broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs 


1 in every part; then dig the alleys as above directed, and 
1 2 a due quantity of the earth of each alley over the 
3 When the aſparagus beds have thus had their winter 


dreſſing, there may lanted in each alley à row of 
coleworts, or cabbage plants; ſet the plants ſix or eight 
inches diſtant in the ro W,)... 

In this ſituation ſuch plants will, even in ſevere win⸗ 
ters, ſometimes ſurvive the froſt; when thoſe which are 
planted in an open or level ſpot are deſttoyed. 

Or there may be planted in each alley a row of early 
garden beans. A i dit 


'... Dreſſing the Aſparagus beds for Forcing, 
The aſparagus which is intended for forcing, ſhould 

alſo now have their ſtalks cut down, and the weeds drawn 

off the beds into the alleys, as above, in the common 


aſparagus beds; then dig the alleys to bury the weeds; 
_ as you proceed, ſpread a little of the earth alſo over 


Bat 


f 15 
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But that which is to be forced this winter, need not 
dane any thing more en Shan to cut deen * We 


a or falke of the plants. b 22d 


9 Drifing Seelling Aſparagus. * 5 

| 33 | vote ws "Aa was ſown laſt ſpring, 
iſnould alſa-now-have.aclittle dreſſing 

That is, to clear the bed pot} \ words, and. then 


* inch or two in depth of dry rotten dung over 
| bed, to. defend-the crowns:of the reps froſt, 


1 Bertl Alporagus for Winter a. 
| | Where forced aſparagus is required for uſe. in ders 


9 


ima non begin to make hot - beds for raiſing the firſt erop, 


U—äẽ —— December; and for the 
. amet ſee February and December. 

Ia conſtant ſueceſſion is required, all winter, a 
ſpring, a new hot bed, planted with freſh plants, muſt 
ide made every three or Our weeks, from the beginning 
tor middle of October, to the end of February or March; 
»which-will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of aſparagus: from 
November till the arrival of the ee e 
N in April ob. 


»/ 4 : Barth up Celery. $5 


Celery ſhould now be very duly che e eh 
as it advancès in height, in order that the plants may be 
== blangbed's- before ere folly 5 N 
- Mo” ++ 1 ＋ | 

Therefore take advantage of dey d arch abem 
ap a due height. Let the earth be well broken, and lay 
it up to the plants, with care not to break the leaves or 

bury the hearts of them, landing them at this time eon 
ane growth. A* 


Earth up Cardoons. 


This muſt be done in dry weather, and when the 
leaves of the plants are dry. | 


In earthing theſe plants, . 


a 1e. with a hay- band, their leaves clole together, gather- 
ing the leaves up regularly. | 


Then let the earth be well broken, - it up equal- 
17 of a due thickneſs, and conſiderable height about 

etery plant. See September. ; 
| Small 


* 


o ; FF ö af 4 
+, vs Fe 
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Continue to ſow. the ſeeds of ſmall ſallad herbs, par- 
ticularly muſtard, crefſes, radiſh, and rape; as. alſo lap 
- WM cabbage lettuce, to cut while young „ | 

5 Theſe feeds ſhould now, towards the end of this 
month, for the more certainty of having a conſtant ſup- 

n ply, be fown in frames, to be defended occasionally 

* with the glaſſes. For that purpoſe, dig a bed of rich 
and very ty * earth in a warm ſituation: let the bed be 


— 
. 


ö made the breadth. and. length of one of the ſhalloweſt 

E. garden frames, and it ſhould front the ſouth ſun. Let 

F the earth of this bed be broken very fine, and raiſe the 

pb, back or aorth fide of it ten or twelve inches higher than 
e the front, ſo that it lies ſloping to the ſouth ſun; then 


rake the ſurface ſmooth, ſet on the frame, and ſink the 
d back part of it about eight or ten inches, ſo that the ſur- 
uſt face of the bed may be every where within eight or nine 
g inches of the glaſſes. | 
*; 
m 
he 


4 


Then draw flat ſhallow drills from the back to the ha 
front of the frame, about two or three inches aſunder ; 
ſow the feeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with 
earth not more than a quarter of an inch deep, only juſt + 
cover the ſeed :- or may ſmgoth the ſurface with the back 52M 
of the ſpade; ſow the ſeed each ſort ſeparate thickly all | 
ne over the bed, then with the ſpade ſmooth it down lightly © 
be into the earth, and fift fine mould over it, only about 
ck half a quarter of an inch thick FS." -< 
p The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on 
em the glaſſes, and alſo in the day time when the weather is 
lay very cold or very wet. 3 4 2 
r Neta, Small ſallad will ſometimes, when the ſeaſon is 
on- mild, grow free enough all this and next month in the 


open air, eſpecially on warm fouth borders; however, 
where theſe herbs are conſtantly wanted, it will, for the 
greater certainty of having a proper ſupply, be adviſe- 


the able to begin to ſow ſome ſeed of each kind either in 
| frames or under bell or hand glaſſes. | 8 
ſt to 2 wn 
her- . Soso Radiſb Seed. Y 

1 Vou may now ſow a little ſhort top radiſh ſeed, The 
= 5 plants raiſed from this ſowing will, provided the winter 


proves any thing mild, be ready to draw ſome probably 


mall Towards 


f a ; 
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towards chriſtmas, or after, and ſome very early in the 
ſpring 3 and if they ſhould fail, the value of a little ſ:cd 
15 not- dk, it is ſoon ſown ati is well worth the trisl, 
But this ſeed muſt now be ſown on a warm border, and 
the proper time to ſow it is ſome in the begitining, and 
more about the middle or towards the latter-end of the 
month. Let it ve ſown pretty thick, aud rake- it in 


with care. 


Sow Ck Seed. n fe £45 


A little carrot ſeed may alſo be ſown in the firſt thig 
laſt week in the month on a warm border; from this 
ſowing there will be a chance of having a few young car- 


— 


_ Tots very early next ſpring, provided the froſt in winter 


is not very ſevere. 
Though as there is but little dependence on the 5 oP; 
ſhould only ſow a {mall ſpot for a trial. 
* 


Dig p Correes, Parſaigs, We | 


In the latter end of this month begin to His up the 
fyll grown carrots and parſneps, red beet, &c. and ſuch 
other carrot ſhaped eſculent roots, to preſerve them in 


ſand, to be at all times ready we” winter ien See 


ee apy | | 4 S884: 


—_ 


Dig .up TEN N Fs 


About the middle or towards the end of this pb 
begin to dig up the general erops of potatoes to houſe 


- for winter uſe, for the roots will be now arrived to full 


maturity and ſhould be taken up as ſoon as PID See 


; that work | in November. 


5 N 25 \ „ es qr ed 
Such ſpaces of kitchen-garden ground which are now” 


vacant, ſhould, where intended, be dunged, and alſo 


digged or trenched, that it may have the true ad- 


vantage of fallow from the ſun and air in the winter ſea- 


ſon. 

Bat in digging thoſe pieces of ground which are to lie 
in fallow til! the ſpring, it ſhould be laid up in rough 
ridges; for, by laying the ground in this form, it not 


only lies much drier, but alſo the froſt, ſun. and air, can 
come more freely to mellow. and enrich it, than ifat laid 


level: 


1 
1 
5 
— 


. a | 
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level: and in the ſpring, when you want to ſow or plant. 

it, the ridges are ſoon levelled down. <. . 
The method of ridging or trenching ground is this: 
Let the trenches . be marked out two feet and a half 


9 ©, 


wide, and beginning at one end of the piece, open a. 


trench the above width, and one ſpade and a ſhovelling 
2 let the earth of this trehch be carried to che other” 
end, or to that part where you intend to finiſh or fill up 
 thylaft.trench... +0 2 Ss oe. 5 5 
Ihe firſt trench being thus opened, then proceed to 
mark out another ;. pare off and throw the top of it, with. 
all weeds nt cob. thereon, into the bottom of the 
firſt; then dig this ſecond trench, turning the earth intg 
the open trench, throwing it up. ridgewile, as above- 
mentioned; and when-you- have dug to the end of the 
trench, ſhovel up the crumbs or loofe earth at bottom, 
throwing it up upon theother; or double dig it, that is, 
without ſhovelling pp the crumbs, dig the trench an- 
other ſpade deep, if the depth of good ſoil admits, catt- " 
ing the earth upon that of the firſt ſpit; then praceed to 


= 


a third trench, and pare and dig it as before; and ſo 


proceed with every trench to the end. 5 
Bauch compartments of ground as are occaſionally to be 
dunged, ſhould previouſly have the dung ſpread evenly 


over*he ſurface, and. then ſhould be equally buried in 
the, bottom of each trench as you advance in the digging. - 


— 
— 


F - 
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i Gathering Winter Pears and Apples. ' , 
W INTER pcars and apples ſhould in general be 
gathered this month,” Some will be fit to take 
down the beginning of the month, others will not be 
ready before the middle, or towards the latter end. 
To know when the fruits have had their full growth, 
you ſhould try ſeveral of them in different parts of the 
tree, by turning them gently upward; it they quit the 
tree eaſily it is time to gather them. 


* 
# * 
#* 


= * * 
4% 
ö 4 


* 


* 
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But none of the more delicate eating pears ſhould be 


permitted to hang longer on the trees than the middle 
of this month, Eſpecially if the nights are inclinable to 
$$ <> | X 2 8 > he froit ; 
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- froſt; for if they are once touched with the froft, it will - 
Y ., occaſion many of them to rot before they are fit for the 
= table, even if ever ſo good care is afterwards taken of 
- them. : OY - NE Ne ak n a =D 
But ſuffer neither apples nor pears to remain longer on 
| the trees than the latter end of this month, for they will 
get no good after that time. . 
Obſerve, that for all the principal keeping fruits, a 
dry day muſt be choſen for this work, and alſo let the 
trees and fruit be quite dry before you begin to gather; 
about eleven or twelve o'clock is the beſt time in the day 
to begin, and may be continued till three or four in the 
| afternoon ; obſerving likewiſe that the capital-fruits de- 
-», - figned for long keeping ſhould all be carefully pulled 
 - One by one and put into a baſket, taking care to lay them 
in gently, that they may not bruiſe one another. 
According as the fruit are gathered, let them be car- 
ried into the fruitery, or any other dry place, and lay 
them carefully in heaps, each ſort by themſelves. 
Thus let them lie together about a fortnight to ſweat ; 
this will make them keep. better, and alfa render their 
flavour much finer, than if they were laid up for good as 
_ ſoon as they are gathered.  _ _ 3 
When they have laid that time, let all the choice keep- 
- ing fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths, 
| and lay them up where they are to remain 
Some of the fineſt eating pears and apples, you may 
ack up in baſkets or boxes, obſerving to put ſome clean 
wheat-ftraw at bottom, and alſo round the ſides of the 
Þaſkets or boxes; and, when they are filled, lay ſome 
raw at top, and then cover the whole with dry ſtraw, a 
conſiderable thickneſs, to exclude the damps and free 
air; for this is of conſiderable advantage in promoting 
_ their ſound keeping. 8 8 | 
'The more jake or common kinds, for general ſup- 
| "BY, may be laid on the ſhelves and floor of the fruitery ; 
- firſt laying ſome clean ftraw, then lay the fruit upon this, 
obſerving, if there is plenty of room, let them be laid 
only one, two'or three layers thick, otherwiſe may-lay 
them in ſeveral layers one upon avother; covering the 
whole with dry, clean ſtraw, a foot thick at leaſt, to ex- 
clude the damp air, froſt, &c. whereby the fruit will 
keep much better than if they remained open or un- 
; | p | | S 1: *eovered ; 
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you may alſo axe and nail apricots. 
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covered; as the damps and air, when' fully admitted 


| kaſten the decay of the fruit. 


Pran and Mailing. 


e About the end of this month you may begin ta prune F 
peaches and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped; and 


Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to un- nail 


the greatelt part of the ſmaller branches; then you can 


more readily ufe your knife, and aiſo can conveniently 
examine the ſhoots, to fee which are fit for your purpoſe, 


and which are not. \ by! 155 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve to leave, in every part, 


a due ſupply of che laſt ſummer ſhoots at moderate dif- 


tances; that is, about fix inches aſunder, and in ſuch 


regular order as they may ſeem to riſe one after another, 
quite from the bottom, as we have obſerved in former 
occaſions, in order that every part of the wall from the 
dottom to the extremity every way of the tree may be 


regularly furnifhed with them; for theſe beat the fruit 5 


next year, and at the ſame time a proportionable ſhare 
of the two former years* bearers and naked old wood 


muſt be re:trenched, to make roem to train che youn 


fupply; for as theſe trees always produce their fruit 
upon the ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's N that is, 
apon one year's old ſhoots, and on no other; the pruner 


will by this know what he is to cut out, and What to 


| heave, both in the young and od wood. See the rules 


fully explained in January. 


But, in the courſe of uning theſe trees, obſerve tocut 


out all old wood, according as it becomes uſeleſs; that is, 


ſuch branches as advance a great way, 'and are not pro- 


perly furniſhed with young wood: See January. 


In the next place, obſerve, the young ſhoots” muſt not 
be crowded,” or left too cloſe together; therefore exa- 


mine with good attention, and when the ſhoots ſtand too 


thick, let ſome be accordingly cut out. Cut them cloſe; 
but, in doing this, be careful to leave the moſt promifing 
and beſt placed ſhoots, for the purpoſe of bearing, at due 
and regular diſtances from one another, generally about 
five or. ſix inches aſunder. 1 i 
The next thing to be obſerved is, that all theſe re- 
tained-ſhoots muſt now, for the general part, be more 
or leſs ſhortened ; and this is done principally to encou- 
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The genera 


to their ſtrength; 


133 x 


* 
B 


— 


rage them to produce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a 
due ſupply alſo of bearing ſhaots, to bear fruit appr 

ear. | 
g For by ſhortening theſe ſhoots in the winter pruning, 
it makes them more certainly produce next. ſummer a 
ſueceſdnal ſupply of new ſhoots in proper places; and the 
ſhoots which are then produced, bear the fruit to ih ex. 


"+ . the year after that. 


But in ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to let every one be 
ſhortened according to its growth and original length. 5 
for inſtance, a ſhoot, of about a foot long, may be prun 
from about fix or ſeven to eight or nine inches, accord 
ing to its ſtrength; one of fifteen or ſixteen inches, to 
about ten; and a ſhoot of eighteen or twenty inches 
Jong, may be cut to about twelve or fourteen; and ſo in 

R to the length and ſtrength of the different 
oots, leaving the ſtrong ſhoots the longeſt. 

a of ſhortening theſe trees. is, to cut off 

. about one half to one third or fourth, or there- 

abouts, of the original length of the ſhoots, according 

3 careful, however, not to prune 

below all = bloſſom. buds, except where you prune 

principally for wood: the weak ſhoots is to be pruned 
ſhorteſt, and the ſtrong left longer in proportion. 

17 peach, Se, and apricot-trees as produce 


ſtrong and 2 Nele Nr 


the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be left ſomewhat cloſer than 
the diſtance above preſcribed, and muſt alfo be ſhortened 
leſs in proportion. The rule to be obſerved in theſe, is, 
leave the ſhoots four or five inches aſunder, and, on ſhort- 
ening them, cut off no more than about one fourth: of 


their original length; but indeed ſome of the moſt vi- 


rous ſhoots. ſhould be ſhortened but very little, and 
5 not at all. 

his is the only method of pruning to bring a vigo- 
rous ſhooting tree to a good order, ſo as to Ong mo- 


derate ſhoots, ſuch as will bear fruit. 


For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, an | 
the more. the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more vigorous 


will the tree ſhoot. 


By what is above hinted, the 8 will not be at 'A 
Ioſs to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apri- 


cot trees are, according to their different growths, to be 


"I in the article of ang; 1d the rule here men- 
— riqped 
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theſe trees, an | 
mind, if poſſihle, to cut them off at a leaf or wood-bud; - 
diſtinguiſhable from the bloſſom-buds by being long and 


— 
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I Note, obſerve that where any of the ſhoots which, are 
left ta bear, have produced any ſmall ſhoots from their 


ſides, they muſt be cut off; cut them cloſe to the prin- 
cipal ſabot, for theſe would neither produce good fruit 


— — 5 


nor good wood. AE BEER, 
Another ing is proper to be obſexved in pruning 
that is, in ſhoxtening the ſhoots, to 


flat, the others being round and ſwelling; or otherwiſe 
prune to a twin bloſſom- bud, meaning where two blol- 


ſom· buds ariſe at the ſame eye, having a wood-bud be- 


tween them; either of which rules being neceſſary to be 
obſerved in ſhortening, in order that each may. produce 
a leading ſhoot next ſummer, forming a leader to the 
main ſhoots : for where there is a fair E ſhoot pro- 
duced at or near the extremity of a bearing ſhoot or 
branch, ſuch a branch ſeldom fails to yield fair and well 
taſted fruit. C 

It will alſo be proper to remark'one thing more in 
pruning theſe trees, particularly the apricot. In this 
tree we often ſee on the two-year old branches ſome ſhort- 
ſhoots, or natural ſpurs, about an inch or two in length; 


and on each of the ſaid ſpurs, there are frequently to be 


ſeen ſeveral bloſſom- buds. Now ſomè people cut theſe 
pon entirely off; but I declare againſt that practice, for 
ome of theſe ſhort natural ſpurs will produce handſome: 
fruit, both in apricots, peaches, and nectarines. | 
But, on the other r will be proper to leave only 
ſuch of theſe ſpurs as are well placed, and promiſe by 
the blolom-buds to bear fruit; and ſuch as are =. 
and alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably in a foreright di- 
rection, ſhould be remove. WY 
For. ſome more general. particulars in pruning theſe 
ſoft of trees, ſee the work of January and b ebruary:-., - 
When you, have finiſhed pruning any one of the above 
trees, let that be immediately nailed to the wall in a 
proper manner, before you begin to prune another; for 
it is much the beſt method to nail every tree according as 
you advance in hg. prunnainggg ny wo lh tg dt 
But ſome direct to leave theſe trees unnailed till; the, 


F 


beginning of March; but this practice I would be far” 


from recommending, for it-not-only looks ill to ſee the. | 
| 4 X 4. Hig ſhoots: 
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docots hang dangling from the wall, but the froſt has alſo 
more power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long vi- 
gorous ſhoots are liable to be broker by the winds; 
and, laſtly, by leaving the trees un-nailed till March, 
_ the bloſſom-buds will be then ſo much ſwelled, that 
many of them would be unayoidably diſplaced by nail. 
2 ſhoots. ö r 
a herefore, to repeat the caution, let every tree, ac. 
cording as it is pruned, be nailed. 
In nailing them great exactneſs ſhould be obſerved; 
the branches muſt be no where laid in acroſs one an- 
bother, but let every branch be laid in clear of another, 
andM about four, five, or fix inches diſtance, accordin 
to the condition of the tree, and let every ſhoot ortrmick 
be laid perfectly ſtrait and clofe to the wall, in the neat- 
ext manner. , | ö 
For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall- trees in 
an expeditious and neat manner, you ſhould be provided 
with a perfect ſharp knife, rather leſs than the middle 
ze 7 ard ſuch as is narrow, and but very moderately 
hcoked or coming at the point; alſo a larger knife, and 
a ſmall hand-fav, for the mere readily cutting off old 


© + or large dead branches, and alſo a chifel. 


© 'Theſe are the proper tools to be uſed in pruning; 
that for the purpoſe of nailing, ſhould be a very _— 


2 light hammer, with a perfect flat face, ſcarcely an inc 


broad; and there muſt be procured a quantity of the 
roper garden wall-nails, which is a fort made particu- 
rly for that purpoſe, and may be pought at moſt iron - 
mongers ſnops. n Jo! 
The next requiſite is à quantity of cloth liſting or 
ſhreds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper 
lengths and regular breadths; about half or three quar- 
ters of an inch is the proper breadth, but let none ex- 
ceed an inch, far too broad ſhreds has a clumfy look, 
particularly on the ſmaller branches. es 
_ © = Where neat vailing is obſerved, every ſhred ſhould be 
-cut with even or ſquare ends, and not too long, for it 
looks flovenly to fee long dangling ends hang down. 
| | 


Pruning Plums, Cherries, Pears, and Apples. 
Plums, cherries, pears, and ens upon walls and 
eſpaliers, may alio be pruned in the latter end of this 
$352 : | . 
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110 The F of pruning theſe trees, may be ſeen i in the 
e fr 


"* | — of the fruit garden next month, it is 2 

Is; aire e ſucceſsful practice. 1 S498 Choc 

$ | - - Thanſplant . Fruit Trier. e 15 * 
. 5 the latter end of this month you may cy. 

£ tranſplant moſt ſorts df fruit-trees, 5-4 
c. Where a new plantation is to be made either as the © 

"WW wall or eſpalier, the borders ſhould. be trenched two 
d; ſpades deep: ſome very rotten dung ſhould. be worked 2 
m. in at the ſame time; and if the border is not naturally * "2 
er. of a loamy ſoil, or is of a light poor quality, ſomefi _ 
0 loam from a common or field, &c, would prove very be N 
0 neficial, if worked and mixed with the earth of the bor- | 7 
at- der, together with the rotten dung. 1 
But if a ſufficient quantity of . loam cannot be donve- "4 

” niently obtained for the h e border, let, if poſſible, two - 41M 
led or three barrows full, together with {ome very rotten 


dle dung, be laid in the place where the tree is to ſtand+ +- 92 
ely this will promote the growth of the tree greatly at firſt 


od ſetting off; which is of much importance: for moſt fruit-- 
old trees deli he 3 in a moderate loamy ground, but this * 
not be had in all places. 
33 In making new plantations of fruit-trees,. either fir 0 
id the wall or eſpalier, you ſhould obſerve to plant them at 
+ proper diſtances, that you may have room to train them 
the in a proper poſition for many years to come, without 1 in- 
eu- terfering much with each other, as is often the caſe in 
fy gardens where the trees have been planted too cloſe; ſo 
that the trees meet and confuſe one another, though 
or ſometimes they have not been planted ae or ſeven a 
years. 
a This is a great error, and mould be 9 of when 
ex- you are about to plant the trees. : 
ok, The diſtance which ſhould: be allowed to peaches, ; 


nectarines and apricots, is at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen feet 
from tree to tree; though eighteen. or twenty will not be 
too much, yet the former diſtance will do very well. 

Plums and cherries ſhould be allowed) the ſame room 
to run, though plums WHY require rather more room than 

| Cherries." 

Pear and AE Ive — eſ As ſhould bevlanted- 
eighteen, or twenty feet aſi —_ at leaſt: ſome allow 
Wa trees twenty - five feet diſtance, but * pears, 
1 i \ X * | and 


a . 
% f 
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and it is not too much, though it ars a gteat dif- 
tance when the trees are firſt lane pe gre 

But with regard to the lanting theſe trees in "elpar 
Hers, that is, the apple and pears, it ſhould be obſerved, 
that the former, i RY on paradiſe or codling ſocks, 
need not adde more than fifteen or eighteen feet 

apart; and pears on quince ſtocks eighteen or twenty. 

Standard trees, either apples or pears, ſhould be plant- 
cd at leaſt twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance in the row; 
and the rows not leſs than forty feet aſunder; and plums 
and cherries not leſs than twenty-five feet in the lines, 

5 and forty between the lines. 


Plast Gooſeberry and Cen Tr rees. . = 


| plant gooſeberry and currant-trees where wanted. 
This may be done about the middle, or towards the lat- 
ter end of the mont. 
Where it is intended to plant theſe fhrubs in a full 
plantation by themſelves, mind to allow them pro 
room. Let them be planted in rows eight or ten 76h 
diſtant, and allow at leaſt tix feet between plant and 
plant in the row. 

At this diſtince you have room to di and hoe between 
the trees, and alſo to prune them, oy gather the fruit; 
and at this diſtance the berries will grow large, and will 

ripen freely; and there will alſo be room to plant or ſow 
many ſorts of kitchen plants between them.. 

Bur if you intend to plant theſe ſhrubs in ſingle rows 

round the quarters of the kitchen ganden (as is commonly 
praftiſed) you ſhould plant them Fo I deven or eight feet 
diftant from each other. 
Alſo if they are to be planted to divide the kitchen- 
ground into wide compartments of thirty or forty feet 
width, or more, mould ſet them about Ct or ten feet 
diſtance i in the row. : | ; 


„ Pruning Goofeberries and Currants. 


Prune gooſeberries and currants about the end 'of this 
month, and the ground about them may be dug, which 
- will render the whole decent for' the winter ſeaſon, and 
will be of great ſervice to the trees. | 

In pruning theſe ſhrubs it will be neceſſary to obſerve 
that their branches ould be 282 thin, and at regular 
Aces. 1 
| as SET . The 


# 


not neceſſary that. there be more than one or two, 
, 8 | * | XS: » | l , 
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The heart of the trees ſhould be kept open and clear 
of wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and aw in ſummer to 


the fruit, and the branches no where ſuffered to croſs 


one another; all ſuckers from the root ſhould be taken 
away, and every tree trained with a ſingle ſtem to the. * 
height of twelve or fifteen inches from the ground. 
In theſe trees numbers of young ſhoots are produced. 
every ſummer; many of which ſhould now be cut ut; 
but, in doing this, [occaſionally leave here and there 
one or more of the beſt placed and moſt regular grown 


of the ſaid ſhoots towards the lower partof the trees, but 


particularly in places where there is a vacancy ; or for a 
ſucceſſion of young bearing wood, to ſupply the places of 
ſuch branches as are grown too long, or ſtraggling, and 
ſuch that are worn out, or become paſt bearing good 
fruit; which ſhould be either entirely removed or cut 
ſhorter, as you ſhall. ſee it neceſſary, in order to make 
proper room. for ſuch young ſhoots and branches as are 
of proper growth, and promiſe; to produce the beſt 


Fut : | 


By this method of occaſionally leaving 3 N Js we” 


ſhoots, and taking out ſome of the worn-out old wood, 
the trees with ſuch management may always be kept, 
even when old, well furniſhed with ſuch young branches 
as will produce every ſummer abundantly both of large 
and well, flavoured fruit. 1 1 
Therefore care muſt be taken to leave every year, in 
vacant. places in each tree, a due ſupply of proper, 
well-placed young ſhoots; and all ſuch ſhoots as are not 
wanted muſt. be cut cloſe to the branches: but obſerre 
that in every part Where a principal branch is wanted, 


you ſhould, in that caſe, leave a Rrong ſhoot towards 


the lower part of the tree, to come up to fill the va- | 
Cancy.. 1 SH . | 
The- ſhoots and branches in. general ſhould ſtand at 
their extremities eight or nine inches diſtant from one 
another. F Os | | ä 
And next obſerve, that as almoſt every branch of theſe 
trees will have produced three, four, or more of the ſaid 


young ſhoots laſt ſummer, that is, one at the end, ad 


the reſt placed one under another lower on the branch; 
now you are to obſerve, that except in vacancies, it is 


of: 


*% 
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general, but practiſe 


— 


of theſe you ane left on each of the general branch 
es; one of which mult be left ſo as to terminate and be 
a leader for the branch, and the others only left de in 
vacancies; or if not wanted, cut quite out. 

Therefore mind always, in particular, in pruning, to 


— : let every branch, whether- ſhort or-long, -have, if po ble, 


a laſt ſummer's ſhoot for its leader; and this ſhould be 
obſerved both in ſuch branches as are advanced long and 
ſtraggling, fo as to require ſhortening, as well as thoſe 
that are not to be ſhortened; for when a branch is to 


be ſhortened, it ſhould, if poſſible, be pruned in ſuch a. 


manner, that the ſame branch 1 0 fi mag in a 
1 ſhoot. 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a branch Ph i two, hike; or 


more young ſhoots on it, and that the ſaid branch be too 


long, obſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to cut it off cloſe, if poſ. 
ſible, to a laſt ſummer's ſhcot; or, otherwiſe, to ſome- 


convenient branch that have ſuch a ſhoot for its leader; 


which ſhoot or branch muſt be left to. ſupply the place of 


the part cut away. 
© But if the branch do not want 66 there be 
à young ſhoot at its end, leave the ſaid ſhoot, cutting 


off all other on that branch, r any is wanted to 
ſupply a vacancy. 
But all very old and uſeleſs branches ſhould 4 be 


cut off cloſe to the place from whence they proceed, and 


the trees ſhould every way be kept within due bounds, 


and in ſomewhat regular form; which is always to be ef- 
fected by leaving young, and cutting out old and ſtrag- 


gling branches, and ſhortening others. as you ſhall ſee it 


convenient. 


Let it alſo be obſerved in pruning theſe ſhrubs, that 


the lat ſummer's ſhoots, which are now left, ſhould be 
but very little ſhortened, particular the gooſeberries. 
Some cut the ſhacts very mort, but that is wrong, for it 

- makes them ſhoot too vigorouſly, and fills the trees next | 
_ ſummer with numberleſs uſeleſs ſhoots, to the great * 
judice of the fruit. 


To avoid this, let the fhoots be always raided with 


diſcretion: never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than 
- about one third of its length, and al out one fourth of a 
vigorous ſhoot. 


But this arten im of the young thodts ſhould not be 
7 9 ; that 1 is, for inflance, | 
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— - "If the ſhoot advance much beyond the reſt, or if it turns 


* its end down to the ground, as eee (7 often do, 

n | then in ſuch caſes they ſhould be ſhortened. | | 74 « 

# 7 - Ae | Propayiath Gooſeberries and Currant 1 3 

5 Plant cuttin 1 of gooſeberries and currants: this i is an 

g Fase a plentgous . of propagating theſe: 
ſhrubs. 

ſe In chooſing the cuntings;” let it be obſerved” they muſt. 

0 de ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's production. Let them be 

a taken from healthy trees, 4 ſuch as are remarkable, 

a according to their kinds, for bearing the fineſt fruit: 
having procured ſuch cuttings, let each be ſhortened 

Ir from about ten to twelve, or fifteen to eighteen inches: 

0 long, according to its firength, and Plaut them in a 

f. ſhady border. © 

1e Let them be planted in rows eraſyways the border, al- 

3 | lowing ten or twelve inches between row and row, and 

of put every cutting near half way into the earth. | 
Theſe ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by ſuckers from 

be the root; which may now be taken up with roots, and 

8 pPlanted; the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to remain, 

to and the Teſt f in nurſery-rows, for a year or two, Kc. 

: But ſome object to ſuckers, contending that they never 
be produce ſuch large fruit as thoſe raiſed by cuttings, 'and 
id are apt to run very much to wood ; though there f is no. 
5, very material difference.” | 
f However, good cuttin g may be preferred, d cht 
2 them as above; they will de well ter in one year, and 
it - i the third will Mar fruit. - 
at ; PLS Dreſſing the Strawberry Beds. ks . 
be 0 The ſtrawberry beds ſhould, ſome time in this month, 
5. have their winter dreſſing. 
it 7 . Chooſe a dry day to do this work, and the method i is 
Xl this: let all the runners or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe _ | 
e- to the head of the plants; then let the beds be ho- 

roughly cleared from weeds,, and let all the rubbiſh be 
th carried off the ground. N 
an Ihen if there be room bed the plants, let the 
a earth in every bed be looſened to a little depth with a 
| ſmall ſpade or with a hoe; but take care not to diſturb 
be the roots: then ſet the line; and mark out the alleys 
e. 


their due width: this * done, let the alleys be im- 
. 


— = —_ 


— 
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that all the old wood that pr 
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mediatel dug; and, in di ing, let ſome of the earth 
be ſpread with care over the beds, obſerving to lay it. 
neatly between and eloſe about every plant. 

This dreſſing will be of vaſt ſervice to theſe plante, 


and it ſhould never at this ſeaſon be omitted. 


In drefling theſe plants, let it be obſerved that. the 
plants ſhould never be permitted to ſpread over the Whole 
ſurface of the bed, but ſhould 3 it were in angle 
ar diſtinct bunche: onheads. 2-1 its fe dots, 3 


Planting Ser. : | 


© New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be ade 


where wanted, and this may be done any 0 in the 
month, but the ſooner the better. 


Theſe plants thrive ſurpriſingly i in a W foil, but 
ſuch a ſoil is not natural in all places: however, ohooke: 
a well lying ſpot of the beſt ground, and lay thereon - 
ſome of the beſt rotten dung; then let the piece be neat- 
ly dug, and the dung be buried in a proper manner. 

Then lay the ground out in beds four feet broad, and 
allow ei n inches or two feet for an alley between 
bed ao y 8 ; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then put in. 
the plants. 

he . ſnould be ſuch as were vrodgted laſt * 
mer. e.a parcel of the ſtrongeſt, and take them 
up with good roots; trim off all ſtrings or runners, and- 
clear: away decayed leaves; trim the roots, and then 

lant them : let four rows be planted lengthways in each 
„allowing fifteen or eighteen inches between. row 


| and row, a ſet the plants the ſame diſtance one 
another in the rows. 


Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly 
give each a little water. f 
For the account of "on forts, ſee laſt month. SE +, : 


5 ae Raſpberry Plants. UM 


7 Prune Raſpberries. In doin ng this let it- wy obe 
uced the fruit laſt ſams 
mer muſt now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; 
therefore a ſupply» of young wood muſt now be left to 
bear next year: obſerve, therefore, to leave ſeveral of 
the ſtrongeſt of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots ſtanding upon 


every wot, to bear _ * to be expected next year; "20 


- ph an theſe 


This is a good ſeaſon to plant raſpberries, when a new- 


\ 


* 


* 
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allowed room; therefore, as above hinted, let all the 
old wood be cut cloſe to the ground: and ſelecting from. 


three to five or ſix of the beſt young ſhoets:on each root 
or ſtool, let all the reſt above that number be cut aw 


« 


- eEloſe to the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame time- 


and where the ground 1 


» 


let all ſtraggling ſhoots between the rows be deſtroyed. 


Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be 


FF» 
. 
4 
*. 


| theſe being the only proper bearing wood, they muſt be 


ſhortened :.the rule in ſhortening theſe is, to take off one 


fourth, or one third, or thereabouts, of the original 
length of each ſhoot, according to the different grwths. 
When the plants are > Ti clear away the cuttings, 
and then dig the Ae N | | 
e 


In digging, obſerve to'take up and clear away all frag 
gling roots between the rows, and alſo all ſuch as do not 
belong to the ſtanding plants. This digging will 


ſtrengthen the roots, and the grouns wall lig-clean and 


neat - all winter. 


* 


ä 


= 


plantation is wanted. 5 erz 
Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers whigh ariie- 


tation . - a 


Theſe ſhrubs ſhould be planted. in an open ſituation,. 
ood.; and if you dig in fome+ 


$ 

very rotten dung, it will be an advantage to the plants. 
In chooſing the plants for this plantation, obſerve to 

take ſuch as are well furniſhed with roots, for. that is a. 

principle article in raſpberry plants; and if there be one, 


two, or more buds formed on the root for next ſummer: 


ſhoots, ſuch plants are particularly to be choſen. 

Having procured the plants, ſhorten the. ſnoots a lit- 
tle, and leave only one ſtrong ſhoot on each root; let 
the ends of the rcots alſo be trimmed ; then put in the 
plants in rows four or five feet diſtant, and let them'be 
planted a yard diſtant from one another in the row. 


o_ Propagate F ruit Trees by Ligers. J 


By layers of the young ſhoots, may propagate es, 
mulberries, figs, filberts, &c. laying them four or five 


inches deep in the earth, with the tops out, and they 


will be all well rooted by this time twelvemonth 


— 


every ſummer from the old roots, that are the proper 
plants for. the propagation of them, and for a freſh plan-. 


"Yy 
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Propagate gooſeberries, currants, berberries, codlins, 


filberts, figs, &c. by ſuckers from the root; digging 


them with roots to each, and plant ſome of the 1 


at once where they are to remain, and the reſt in nur- : 


= 5 
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ſery rows for training. 


** 
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The Pizasure, or FLOWER GARDEN. 


5 A Auricula Plans.  \, „„ 

HE auricula e in pots muſt be now removed 
£4 to a place well calculated to defend them from wet 
and alſo from froſt. . 

The pots may nod be laid down on one fide, with the 
tops toward the ſun, to protect the plants better from 
too much moiſture, which, though but à ſimple expe- 


dient, is better than to leave them upright to receive the 


rain, &c. all winter. : 


However, the pots may eafily be moved under ſome 


place of occaſional ſhelter, juſt to have protection from 


enxceſſive rains, ſnow, & c. and for which purpoſe, the 


pots may now be plunged or ſet cloſe together within a 
garden frame; and when the weather 74S the glaſſes 
may be put on, or the pots may be placed together near 


a warm wall, and place ſome hoops over them; when 


the weather is very wet or froſty, draw ſome mats over 
the hoops. q 


Let all the dead leaves be taken. off tlie plants, and 
Toofen the earth on the ſurface of the pots a little. 


. * Carnation Layers.” 


/ , 2 3 1 . 5 , 
Carnation layers, which were. in Auguſt, or the laſt 


month, planted in ſmall pots, ſhould in the laſt week 
in this neger be placed where they can be readily. de- 
fended in Bad weather; for that purpoſe, the pots may 
at that time be placed in a common garden frame. 
Let the pots b 
light and dry, it will be proper io plunge the pots in it 
to their rims, to protect the roots better from froſt. 
N 925 5 -+ 0.3 ERS 
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e ſet cloſe together, and if the earth be 


| "Tf * 
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There let the pots remain all winter; obſerving at all 
times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts, 
that the plants are to be covered with the Wa and 
other covering, when the weather is- exceſhve ſevere: 
but when the weather is dry and mild, let the plants at 
fuch times have the advantage of the open air. | 

But where there is not the convenience of à frame, 
the pots may be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry compoſt, 
and the beds arched over with hoops ; and, in bad wea- _ 
ther, let ſame thick mats, or canvas, be drawn over the 
Dre/s the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, Ce. 
The borders and clumps of plants in r Gage ſhould © 
now be thoroughly well cleared from weeds ;. and alſo, 


at this time, let all the dead ftalks of flowering plants 
be cut down cloſe, and clear away dead leaves, and al 


> 


manner of rubbiſh. e | 
This is now a*®proper time to begin to dig the borders 
and clumps in this garden, which is not only the moſt 
effectual method to deſtroy the weeds; but the ground 
Will then be ready to receive plants of any ſort, and it 


will appear freſh and neat during the winter ſeaſon, , ,- 
' Tranſplanting fibrous-rooted flowering Plante.” 
Now tranſplant into the borders or places where 
wanted, all ſorts of fibrous-rooted perennial plan 
Theſe ſorts of plants will now take root freely, and in 
2 ſhort time, M : 3 
The ſorts proper to plant now are 1 and 
ſweet-williams, campanulas and catchfly ; and you n may 
alſo plant rockets, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew,, 
ſcarlet lychnis and lychnideas, and many other ſorts. 
The above 7 8 grow nearly of a height, and are. 
very proper to be planted near the middle of the border ;. 
they each have an agreeable-appearance in their praper- - 
time of flowering, but eſpecially the double kinds. 
Some of the double wall-flowers, and ſtock July flow-. _ 
ers, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-wHhams, dou- 
ble rockets, double roſe-campion, and the like, ſhould: 
de planted in pots, and removed to ſome place where 
the plants can be ſheltered in ſevere weather, Theſe 
flowers deſerve particular care. Oe OR 


1 . 
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Now alfo ſlip and plant polyanthuſes where wanted; 
alſo double daifes? double chamomile, violets, London 
pride, thrift, hepaticas, gentianella, Taxafrage, and 
Seher Jow-growing fibrous-rooted plane. 
=——y* "Theſe 15 ſhould be ſet about a foot, or fifteen 

inches, from the edge of the border ; for they are but of 
a low growth. G's Faro e e 
I This is alſo a good time to plant columbines, monk's- 
hood, Canterbury bells, fox gloves, tree. rimroſe, 
Greek valerian, ſeabiouſes, and ſuch like kinds. 
FTheſe flowers generally grow from rwo to four feet 
high, or thereabouts, and ſhouid be planted in the mid- 
ny dle and towards the back of the borders or beds. «© 
_ "Tranſplant alſo wall- flowers and ſtock July flowers, 
4 into i bardery: and this is alſo a proper time to plant 
carnations and pinks, both ſeedlings and layers: and all 
other fibrous-rosted perennial plants fhould now be 
brought in and planted in the borders or places where 
wanted. ) ˙· IN 20” 
This is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michaelmas 
daiſies, everlaſting ſun- flowers, French honey ſuckles, 
and hollyhocks. f „ 

- * The Jaſk mentioned plants grow very tall and are fit- 
ter to be planted in the clumps among flicwering ſhrubs, 
than in narrow borders: but if they are to be planted in 

| borders, let them be placed fifteen or twenty feet diſtant | 
from each other; and they ſhould be planted towards 

the hack of the border. 6 1 
Parting the Roots, and propagating vatious fbrous an 
85 I nxsab - roatei Plant. 

Where golden rod, everlaſtipg fun -owers, Michael- + 

mas daiſies, and ſuch like rampant growing fibrous- 
+ rooted, perennial plants, have ſtood in one place ſeveral 

years without tranſplanting, their roots will have ſpread 
à great way, and will beencreaſed to very large bunches... 

i here that is the caſe, the roots ſhould now be taken 
up, and every root divided into ſeveral parts, o ſepa- 

rate plants; and then ſome of the beſt ſhould be imme- MF» 

ately plan ted again in the places allotted them, at th 

 Gaitance above mentio nd... 

This is alſo. ſtill a good time, where not done before, 

to part the roots of many other fibrous rooted plants, that 


* 


have grown into large bunches. 


* 


Particularly. 
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Particularly campanulas, catch- fly, roſe- eampion, 
ſcarlet lychnis, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, _ -- 
each-leaved bell-fower, Canada leonurus, aud the 
like. hs. : 4g - 4 2 TI ves 4 +. 58 1 I 0 { #0 
Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, donble dies, 
double chamomile, London-pride, ROTOR Violets, 
- pinks, gentianella, yellow gentian, and all other fuch 
like torts. . S 
The roots are to be taken up as above mentioned, and 
every one divided, or parted into ſeparate plants. The 
beſt of the ſlips, or plants, muff be placed again directly - 
in the border; and the ſmalleſt, or ſuch as are not Wanted 
for the border, ſhould be planted in nurfery-beds” to 
remain a year to get me” 2 0 e ee, i3 
Now is alſo a proper time to part and tranſplant the 
roots of pionies, fraxinellas, Iilies of the valley, Solo- 
mon's ſeal, monk's-hood, and flag-leaved iriſes. 


Planting all kinds of bulbous Flower-Roots, Gt | 

This is now a molt eligible ſeaſon to plant en 3 

ſorts of bulbous and tuberous flower roots, which where 
taken up when their leaves decayed. See the various forts | 


C 


as below, . | . 
Hyacinths and tulips for the general ſpring bloom m 
be planted; the beds wherein tke fine yarigties of the , 
roots are to be planted muſt be well dug a proper * 
and let all the clods be broken; the beds ſhould be 
higheſt in the middle, and laid ſomewhat rounding: 
this form beſt throws off the wet, and it looks better: 
the beds ſhould be four feet broad. N 
When the bedg#are ready, chooſe a dry and mild day 
to put in the root the beſt roots ſhould > planted nine 
inches diſtant every way. Plant them in rows. nine 
inches aſunder, and not leſs than fix inches in eden row,  - 
by three or four inches deep: performing it either by dih- 
ble, or drilling, or bedding in, as advited laſt month. 
Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots” 
in the common borders 2 other flowers, they may, . 
in that caſe, be either planted in a ſingle row lengthways 
of the border; this row muſt be a foot or erghteenanches .. 
from the edge of the border, and the roots, ſhould. be 
planted, at leaſt, that diſtange from one another, or hen 82 
theſe or any other bulbous roots, are to be planted among 
other flowers, I think it is much the beſt way to Pn 
| ; them 
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them in patches ; that is to fay, in a ſmall ſpot of fix or 


eight inches diameter, to plant four or five roots, placing 
one in the middle, and three round the edge; and ſo to 


plant ſuch a patch of a fort at the diſtance of one, two, 
or three yards. This methods of planting bulbous. 


rooted flowers in patches in the common borders, makes 


a very pleaſing variety in the flowering ſeaſon. 


But the choiceſ kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
planted by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they 


Can, be more readily ſheltered in ſevere weather. 


And alſo, by. planting them in beds, the: different 
varieties of the flowers ſhew to better advantage when 
colledted together all in one bed, at one view; and the 
flowers can, in the ſpring and in ſummer, be readily 


ſcreened from too much rain, and from the. ſcorchin 
ſun; both of which would impair the beauty, and haſ- 


ten the decay of theſe valuable flowers. | | 
Now is alſo a very good time te plant the roots of ra- 


nunculuſes and anemonies; the beſt of the roots ſhould 


v0: this is more rcom than what is [+ 


be 9 by themſelves in beds. 


he beds ſhould be four feet broad; plant fix rows in 
every bed, and let the roots be fix inches diſtant in each 


enerally allowed 
to theſe roots, but they will, at that diſtance, ' be able to 


blow ſtronger, and the flowers will ſhew themſelves to a 


Sreater advantage, and muſt be roms two inches and 
t 


a half or three inches deep, or thereabouts, w+#/74, 
> 


| the beds where the beſt ſorts of theſe roots are depoſite 


— 


. 


ſhould, in winter, when the froſt is very ſevere, be co- 
vered with long dry litter, ſuch as peas-ſtraw or fern, 
Some of the common ſorts of ranunculuſes and ane- 


monie roots, may alſo be planted in the borders among 


flowers, either in a row towards the edge, or in ſmall 
patches in different parts, where they will make a very 
agreeable appearance in the ſpring. 65 

But the bel method of planting theſe ſorts in the bor- 


ders is this: draw with your finger a circle fix or eight 
inches diameter, and about a foot from the edge of the 
dorder; plant in this ſmall circle four roots; that is, 
one in the middle, and the reſt round the edge of the 
circles, and theſe circles ſhould be from a yard or two, 


to eight, ten, or twelve feet diſtant. 10 


44 » 
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Now is likewiſe the proper time to plant crocuſes and | 
ſiow-drep roots Which were taken out of the ground 1 in 36 
ſummer.” 43-8 

"Theſe roots may 155 lanted about fix inches from "> 
on of the border or bed next the walks 3 and if th 
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middle, 410 three or four ring the edge: two feet far- 
an make another circle, and plant it; and fo on to the 


hel {mall roots ſhould not be thats above d 
inches, or at moſt, three inches deep. 

Plant narciſſuſes and jonquils; and this is alſo a prö- 

er time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perſian 
iriſes, frittillarias, and all other ſuch like bulbous roots 
as were taken up when their leaves decayed in ſummer. 

Where the above roots are intended to be planted fe-" 

parately in beds, let them be ſet in rows eight or nine 
inches aſunder; and ſet the roots the ſame As from 
one another in the row. 

But, when they are to be planted in the common bor- 
ders, it is the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots 
together in a ſmall circle, and allow, at leaff, three g. 

between every ſuch cirele or elump. 

Likewiſe plant crown imperial roots, and the fads of ' 
martagons and orange lilies, that were taken up when 
the leaves decayed in ſummer; and where white ily, or 
any other bulbous lily-roots have. been removed fince 
their bloom, and are now aboye ground, let them * 
Planted in the proper places ſome time in this month. 

Theſe bulbs ſhould be planted towards the middle or 
back part of the common flower borders, they being of 

tall growth; not planted in a continued row, but fome - 
towards the middle, others more. backward" in the bor- ' 
ders, intermixing the different ſorts properly, at one, 


two, or three yards diſtance, and planted * or five 
inches deep. 


#% 


Prune F 3 Shrubs, &: * 


Prune roſes and honeyſuckles; and this is * a . 


low ber time to prune all other ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and 
evergreens. 8 24 


— 
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Let this pruning be erte 8 a ſharp knife, and, 
not with ſhears, as I have frequently ſeen practiſec. 
In pruning theſe ſhrubs, obſeric to cut out all the 
very long ramiiing, luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth, which-are often produced on many ſorts of flow- 
ering ſhrubs; and ramble conſiderably out of bounds, 
2 25 them either cloſe to the pace from whence they 
proceed, or ſhortened. , 

Where. any branch 9 in a fraggling manner 
from the relt, let that he cut ſhorter ; obſerving, if poſ- 
Gble, to prune it. cloſe to a young?! ſhoot, leaving that 
ſhoot for a leader to the branch. 

Where branches of different ſhrubs we eee each 
other, let ſuch be cut away, or ſhortened, as you ſhall. 
ſee it neceſſary, fo that evgry, ſhrub-may and clear of 
the other. 

Where any of the anche bo ſhoots advance too near 
the gronnd, let them be cut clote to the ſtem, or to the 
place where it proceeds from. 

All ſuckers which riſe from the roots Would be taken 

clean away; and let every red. be BE to, a ſingle 
em 

When vou have finiſhed the Gn. let the euttings 
be cleared away: then let the ground between ſuch. 
ſhrabs as ſtand wide be well dug one ſpade deep; ob: 
ſerving as you proceed with the digging, to cut off a 
the. ſtraggling roots, and to take up all ſuckers. | 


Plant Br deciduous flowering” Shrubs mm ornamental 


Trees. 8 


- 


Now is. the time to begin to plant, in places where 
wanted, all forts of hardy flowering ſhrubs; ſuch as: 
roſes, gelder-roies, lilacs, and honeyſuckles. 

Plant alſo where-wanted, laburnums, fyringas, althz3 | 
| Kater, jaſmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raſp- 
berry, the double-bloſſom cherry, bladder-ſena, ſcorpion- 
ſena, ſpirzas, and hypericum ſtutex; it is now alſo a 
proper time to plant the ne SY peach, al- 
_ monds, and mezereons. 

The cornelian cherry, double 8 and ccarlet 
horſe-cheſnuts, may alſo be planted any time in this 
month ; the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock-roſe; cyti- 
ſales, - acacia, and all other hardy ſirobs, may now be 
removed. Sec the catalogue, 
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ſerve to plant them at ſuch diſtances, that each plant, 


ters, let the plants in genetal be ſet at leaſt ſive or fox: 


the ſhrubs are to be: planted, and let che low-growing' 


places, and alſo permitted to run ſometimes into ſuch 


ill to ſee ſuch deformed and rude grown plants. 


| fol you rene 8 chooſe ſtrait ſtemmed, and W 


5 within due bounds, and all ſackers from as roots maſt 


In planting the different ſorts of lower 


according to its growth, may have full room ee 
And to ſhewithemtelves to advantage. l ug 


When it is intended to be planted in lee or quar- 


feet diſtant from one another; and ſuch plants as are of ; 

an humble growth, ſhould net be planted promiſcuouſſx 

among tall growing plants; for was that to be pradtidedy: 

the low plants would be loſt to vie. | 
Let this, therefore, be well obſetved-at the -time a 


plants be ſet towards the front, or outſide of the clump; 

and the taller the plant, the more back ward in the elum 

it ſhould be planted. - The ſhrubs ſhould alſo be Git 

poſed in ſuch regular order, that every plant can be re- << 

gulanly: viewed with, diſtinction fromthe: walks. * 
This is the method of order that ſhould — in 

planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the! 

ſhruhbery; ſtrait lines are not to be regarded, but rather 

to be avoided; but ſome regularity; muſt, notwithſtand - 

ing, be obſerved, both with regard to the diſtance and 

advantageous. diſpoſition of the different ſorts of plants, 


for that is of great importante. 


In ſmall gardens it is cuſtomary to plant 2 honey- 
ſuckles, ſpiræas, althæa frutex, ſyringas, and other ſuch 
like ſnrubs, in the flower- borders near the walks; but the 
ſhrubs are generally planted à great deal too cloſe in ſuch 


diſorder, both at top and bottom, as hot only to ſtarve, 
darken, and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous-" 
rooted flowering plants in the border, but it alſo * 


Therefore, where you intend to plant any Kinds of 
ſhrubs in ſuch borders, let them be ſet at feaſt twelve or 
fifteen feet diſtant from one another; and for that pur- ; 


ar grown 
The plants ole be kept conſtantly trained up with 
at le ſtems, and their heads ſhould be proned every year 
a knife, and always kept fomewhat” regular and 


be conſtantly taken up. 1 
mut 
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Planting Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. . 


11 "= 


net ſhrubs or trees of moſt ſorts may alſo now 


: be brought in, and planted in the cla erether ts 
of the : den been 3 BI, 
_ - Theſe ſorts may be removed nie tn Geben 404 
the ſooner the better, for moſt ſorts will ſucceed well. 
But, in particular, the ſtrawberry- tree or arbutus, lau- 
rel, Portugal laurel, lauriſtinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, 
b alaternus, bays, ciſtuſes, Nm Eran, a and 


d . 


In planting theſe and all other ever trees or ſhrubs, 
let the ſame rule be obſerved as n e above in plant- : 


| in the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs.” 


hat is, where theſe plants are to be chanted” 5 
clum „or any continued plantation, let them be ſet at 
leaſt ive feet every way aſunder, and let no conſideration 


induce you to plant them cloſer; and ſome of the larger 


growing ſorts ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance; for 


it is of much importance to allow theſe ſhrubs a proper 
_ diſtance; as every plant according to its kind, having 


roam to ſhoot each way regularly, they will form hand- 


ſome heads; and every different ruhran alſo with plays 
ſure be diſtinctly viewed. 

Beſides, by allowing a due d between a and 

plant, you have proper room to dig the ground; and alſo 


to hoe and ee and do all e _ about ny 


mrubs. 0 t 10 
Por Planting Fi wvergreens to hide Walk, 8 We Te: 
x Phillyreas, lauriſtinus, and laurel, are proper ſhrubs to 


plant any where near a houſe to hide ſuch ragged or 
naked walls, or other buildings, as you defire to ages 


hidden. ö 

Thbeſe plants a are Sete green, ſummer and win- 

| ter, they are alſo very hardy, and their growth is quick 
and regular; and where wanted for the above purpoſe, 

this is a proper time to plant them. 

They muſt be planted cloſe to the wall, and their 
branches muſt be regularly ſpread and trained to the 
wall in the manner of a wall-tree ; will ſhoot in a 
quick but regalar manner, and their beautiful green 


leaves. will effectually hide the mot Gefdrined or ill- 


looking wall, &c. 8 
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The pyracanth is alſo a flirub to plant Again 
2 wall, by reaſon of its cluſters of beautiful red berries, 
which make a hanlſome and very: bs anti Appearance 
in autumm and in winter. 3 
[ have ſeen the #rbutas, or Rrawbetry tree, planted to 
hide a diſagteeable looking wall. This is a beautiful 


plant, and makes an agreeable' figure in any place; and 


at all ſeaſons, but particularly in this and the two pre- 


ceding months, when it is loaded with its fine red ſtraw 
derry-like fruit. & 
But theſe plants ikke the halt {dee Mak plant 
ed in the clumps or borders, &c. and ſuifered to grow in 
their natural way. © c 
Maiiy peak. plant theſe- ſhrubs; Ae or ſingly, : 
upon graſs lawns, Kc. kept to langle clean, ſtems, anc . 
regular RESES 3 in which they have 2 beautiful elles. . 


: Pate; er 


Pines and firs may now be INS theſe 125 ta 
may be ſafely removed, and plante in dry. foils any 
time in this month. 
This is alſo a good time tc tranſ ant cedars, j juni : 
pers, and Cypreſs ;- and moſt other ſuch like hardy ever- 
green trees may alſo be now brought in aud planted. \ 


| General method 'Y Pine Tre rees 7 and Shrubs, 
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then place the 1 in che bb Fog it ſtand, upri * : 
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earth firmly "about their roots, it ſhould be done; and 
having a wide hole opened, the platits ſhould be imme- 
diately ſet therein, with the ſaid ball of earth intire, and 
diretly fill u the hole, and tread the ſurface gently. 
Immediately give each plant about a pot or half a pot 


of water, according to the ſize of the ms and let ſuch 
as want ſupport be directly ſtaked. fag 


Tranſplant Foreft-irees, 


Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may now be five OT TAN 
about the middle or towards the latter end of this month; 
ſuch as elm, oak, beech, maple, aſh, lime and plane 
trees; alſo alder, poplar, and willow; likewiſe j Pines, firs, 
cedars; cypreſs, larches, and almoſt All other ſorts, both 
- of the deciduous and evergreen foreſt and ornamental 


ay | 


4$<+ (52 


trees, as is exhibited i in the Catalogue ; at the end of the 


book. 
But theſe and all other foreſt trees may be tranſplant- 


ed in mild weather any time between this and Chriſtmas, 


* 


or any time during the winter ſeaſon obſerve the ſame 


method in planting theſe forts, as Juſt above adviſed in 


the general method of planting ; ; and at the diſtance 
and order of” arrangement as hinted i in March. 


baton, 1 Prapagatiag by 1 8 BN 
Now malte layers of 1 ſorts of en gens and ſhrubs 


to propagate them. 


This may be ee time in \ this ede N many 
forts of trees and [flowering ſhrubs are to be propagated 
- by that method; the 'method is eaſy, and the trouble is 
not much; beides, it will be well repaid i in 2 twelve · 
month's time with numbers of new plants. 0 
Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in winter, 
may be-raiſed by layers; and in the hardy kinds, this is 
_ the beſt time to perform that operation. 

The method of laying is: dig round the tree or firub, 
and bend down the pliable branches, lay them into the 
earth, and ſecure them there with hooked or forked 


| Ricks; lay Yown all the young ſhoots on each branch, 


and cover the body of them abour four or five inches deep, 
leaving the tops of each at leaſt two, three or four inches 
but of the ground, according to their different lengths. 
Thus they are to remain till this time twelvemonth, 
by which time they will be well rooted, 2 muſt then 
be batt , | | 5 
| « * 
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id By layers, elms, and limes Will ſucceed- n 
e- well, and this is the proper time. 
d. Now is alſo a proper time to make layers 'of ed bor 

4 of hardy evergreens as will by that method ä 
ot This may be pracliſed with good ſucoeſs on kaoruſtious: ; 


ch the layers of E plant pop jt in the ſpace of one year, 
2 from the time of laying; be very well rooted, and fit to 
tranſplant, provided you! take care to ay TIE young: 


ſhoots: / A 
ed Phillyreas and N with alſo grow by layers, 
* but the layers of theſe 2 will ſometimes be two years 
ne before. they are tolerab rooted, ene 1 not! FELL E 
DS, laid till this ſeaſon tag 
th But che beſt time to lay cheſs, mnid "Gor Wee — = 
al wooded-evergreen plants, is June or july; and the young 
he ſnoots of ws ſummer's growth are then to be choſen; 

for many of theſe will often take root the ſame ſeaſon, x 
t- ſo as to be fit to tranſplant by Michaelmas. #1 
is, However, it will alſo at this time be proper to A. 
me layers of ſuck evergreen ſhrubs as you deſire to propagates: 
_ t is ſoon done, and is worth the trial; OY are _ 
CE :orts that will ſucceed -. ma 


Obſerve it is the laſt e ſhoots that: are themoſt | 
| proper parts to lay; and ſo accordingly let ſuch branches 
* as are beſt furniſned with ſuch ſhoots be brought down: SS. 
and laid 1 into * earth, by the above method. ä No 
Ii ES 


* : 0 8 r 0 is Traiplanting Lee. tee 21 7 4 | 
> Is Now is the time to take off and tranſplant'the lapory 
re- of all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt year; let 

| their roots be pruned, and 5 them i 1 rows, twelve | 
er, inches diſtant. «36%: «920024, 1. 
4 . . Propagating. Roſes, . ods Shrubs by 80 8 8 
1Þ, * ranſplant ſuckers of roſes: it is by ſuckers from the | 


the root that moſt ſorts of | theſe ſhrubs are enereaſed; theſe 
red ſuckers being digged up "HOP withiroots, will make 


ch, good plants in two years time. Ac rag S 

ep, Lilacs are alſo generally — by ſackers, which 
hes ſhrub ſeldom fails to yield every year plent we np — and _ 
8. may now, or any time in winter, when: Ha 


th, mild; be taken up and- planted: out in row] Ww. _ 


" Miny ker rob aa raiſed by — 
bs K 2 30 991% 1 unt 5 45 nanu, 


By ei I: | g 110 an 29 
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_ the $5.87). 2040 about ng inches diſtant inthe row. 


— 


root; and this is gend a projier tine 0 pn the 
fuckers of all ſuch ſorts. F =. ; 


 Propagating Flowering Shrubs by C 
Plant cuttings of honeyſuckles : all the — ee 
. be propagated by that method, ſor the Tut-- 

of the young ſhoots will put out roots vary freely, 
— ty plants in one year. | 
Many other ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees are do be 
caiſed cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

| Obſerve, it is che laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are ta 
de uſed for cuttings; let ſtrong ſhoots be choſen, and 
ſhorten them to about nine, ten or twelve inches in 
length, then them in rows a foot aſunder, ROO 


Let every ut half-way into the — 
— — urels are propagated princi 
> by cuttings, and this — a very — time to 
em; theſe cuttings muſt alſo be Uy the la 
ſummes's ſhoots 5 do not take the long rambling ſhoots, 
choole ſuch as are about nine ar ten, to twelve or fifteen 
inches in length; and, if in cutting them off, you take 
about two inches of the former year's woock to the bot- 
tom oſ each, they all fucced free ena to their rot- 
ing: though —_ without | 
—4 of che old ty" 15 
Trim off the lower ben and lant them i in a ſhady 
border, in rows, ten ox twelve inches aſunder, and ſet 
the cuttings fx or eight AG EAT one from another 
in the TOW. T J's 
Theſe. cx cuttings mall be well rooted by next Rok 
or 
5 dh ng F havens, ; 


* 


Remove now all the boxes of pots cf f. £ / towers 
i9'a/ warms Gruarion. PIP ; 

Let theſe be placed where they. can dave: = full ſun 
A iter and uchere cold and cuttin winds cannot come. 
| * — pots, boxes, or tubs, alſo be go cleared 

h great care from werds. 
n beds cr elling bulbs ſhould, Sli. at this times 
have” good attention; let all: weeds be taken out with 
1 care, then get ſome zich light earth, and. ſift 
ſome of: this: all over the ſurface of the bed une did 
neſs'df an inch or thereabouts, | | an. 


1 N 
; | 


== 
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This will be of verylgreat ſervice to theſe young roots, 
de in particular to hol TY vere not removed 1 * 
* 


aſide, yet there are Le * of « wesen, 
that require ſome training with the 


Sometimes branches or ſhooxs 

ſhoot out on 04 fide of the — of on 5 we e romth. wilt 

in an irregular manner a god diſtance from — 
rincipal branches which form the head; theſe ſhould 

bo cat awas or ſhortened us You fee it moſt convenient ta 

make os og ſomewhat regular. 7 

Let afl be ſhortened; nh * de 

trees or Yar ; iterfere with each vttier;. let the branches 

be ſhortened ſo 6 POE yu tand fair and 

of e. 


| 17 any Wag , of "hos * 8 want E 
them be com mor 


5 2 3 e Nr bt \ 
| 1 Fa plantations "6G and with a 

3 

- | p knife — ſuch to wig are of a rude 2 

de hough the taſte 3 So alled fo- much former 

* eutting or 3 oy fc of cvergreens ROE 

ta ' ferent figures, with ſhears, is now for the moſt 

d part laid 

Ty 


3 
1 


rern 


* 


5 ed carly int ble 
et the 97. former. 85 > bee 955 
er = 
i 2 Box fn 
er Pine box whers 
this deing Be” 


** for the box 
ping ak Teal get ſom K. 


ted, 
Toots A 4 155 yr 2 
17 e metltod of planting it is Raid 1 "war fits 
along the _— of the bed dn border, and let datper be | 
trodden even y along to ſettle it moderately 
then with the ate ake-It 1 and” even; 
ing to the line; then with your ſpade, on the Bae 8 thi. 
line next the walk, let a neat trench be cut out about fix 
or eight inches deep, making the ſide next the line | ing 

de. 


— upright, turning che * out to * Nan 


1 


2 | "x 
- 486 | "Tas NE EEIN 7 0 
The box is to be planted i in this trench cloſe againſt 
the upright ſide next the line, placing the plants ſo near 
__, together as to form immediately a cloſe compact edging 
[|— without being too thick and clumſey, and with the top 
of the plants as even as poſhble, all an equal height not 
more than an inch above the furface of the line: and as 
you proceed in planting draw the earth up to the outfide 
of the plants, which Bes them in their due poſition; 
0 Chen you have planted the row out, then with your 
"ſpade trim the earth up almoſt to the top of the plants, 
and tread it neatly By evenly to them; and when the 
_ edging is planted, let any unequalities of the top be cut 
"as even and n neat as Poſſible with a 1 2 of hears.” 


— 4 An 122 


* e Plant Thrift for kart. + hes £0: If 


„ Fhriſt makes, alſo a very good edging, and ai. the 
time to plant it. * 3 
To make a neat edging, the planis. would be ſer ſo 
_ cloſe as juſt. to touch one anothęr, either by plagting i it 
like the box, as above, or by,dibble. 


Fa - Mow Graf Walks ant Lait. a * 


The grafs - walk and lawns ſhould now be mown gene- 

> Þ.ally for the laſt time. in the ſeaſon, and ſhould be cut 

2s cloſe and even as poſſible, for if not cut well down at 
this time, they will appear very rough all winter. 

5 The graſs ſhould now be very oft ten rolled to ſcatter 
the worm caſts about, and it ſnosid aſterwards be rolled 
with a wooden or ſome other. roller; the worm-caſts,. by 

being broken and 1 about, will Pap ſtick all to 
the föller, bywhich means the ſurface of the 7 will 
be rendered very clean, firm, and fmooth.” 

Let all parts of the graſs walks and lawns, be at this 
time kept clean from che Fallen leaves of as con- 


Is aptly ſweeping them clean off. : 
3 20 JTAG rats 151 U c., 4 
n „ 
Let gra be clean ak, and e 
ee "Ince or twiee Ne 1348 es an CELTS 
1 tne oank Planting Badges 


"This i is a fine ſealon | to. plant all pa. of hedg es both 
a8 fences and for ornament; * to pla % lay 
| own 


- 
+ We * 
24 


o 22%: den 


1 


„„ 


7 © 


0 
it 


S it. Pond ho dg et 


att 


FO old hedges Which have run nene, bottom. 7 
.See Nane and Wee n ee 484.68 5 
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th i * q 5 | Propogating 5 5 ws. en; 4 + 
| 0 W begin to propagate foreſt- trees and flowering 


83 ; and the man- 
ner of doing it is quite ea. 4 | 
The ground is to be dug round the tree or ſhrub you 
ind ah propagate ; and in doing this, the ſhoots gr 
branches. are to he brought down and laid into the earth, 


And faſtened there with forked or hooked flicks g; and the 
body of the ſhoots are to be covered; about three or four 


inches dee act ag leaving the top three 11 four: inches out - 


ms will tan eee a by: le 3 amd F4 
will limes, and many other hardy. foreſt- abt 
tal trees, flowering ſhrubs and'evergreens.. 


But where it is intended to raiſe the tree and tall 
ſhrub kinds by layers, the tree or r from which the 


layers are to be made muſt be prepared for that purpoſe, 
a year before, by cutting down. the ſtems thereof near 
the ground, When only. two or three inches thick, in 


order that they may produce ſhoots or branches at ſuch 


a convenient height as they can be- readily laid down, 
but moſt of the lower kinds of ſhrubs branching out near 


the ground, naturally afford layers. enough properly 
ſituated for laying, without the above . of r 
vioufly beading own. 


— 
1 


178 - Tranſplant Layers. 28 >. a FS 


Take off ha layers of all kinds of trees and n that . 


were laid a twelvemonth ago, or laſt ſummer. 


Let theſe be planted in rows in an open ſpot; the 


larger plants, ſet in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and 


the ſmall kinds fifteen. or eighteen inches, and FROST 
twelve inches diſtant in the row. - 


8 al Projagat 
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ſhrubs, &c. by layers, this inks? the beſt ſeaſon _ 
to 5 orm that work on the e kin 


1 


| - ö . a | | 
485 _ Fas Ness. 04. 
Ace — by Cutting. 

This is the time to plant cuttings of all ſuch hardy 
trees, and ſhrubs as wal: grow by ee and which 
is not. a. few. . 

One in particular —_ the reſt, is x well-known 
thrub the honeyſuckle, all, the ſorts of which will wa 
freely by cuttings, andthis is ſtilla to plant 

The gooſeberry and currant- trees ate Alſo 8 by — 
tings, and this is as good a time as any can be to plant them. 
Outtings of all tore plan ted a year ago, being rooted, 
and have ſhot at top, may now be tranſplanted in wide 
nurſery rows, where "es for f | Fl the * 
* intended. 


Sow 3 5 e G. | 
om is the time to fow haws, holly, hips, and * 
Beds v uſt be orepared-fos theſe berries three feet and. 
4 half or four ſeet wide; the berries are to be fown ſe- 
Parately, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. 
But it is che practice of many to prepare the holly- 
derries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year. before 


ik23fow them, becauſe they ſeldom come up till the ſe- 
cond ipring J—_— it thezefore is cuſtomary to 
bury them in the for one year 5 then ſow them. 
Tue method is 4 1 ' 

In a part of the 2. where the g ground is firm and 
dry, ; mark out a trench one or two feet ds. the length 
in proportion to the: 8 of betries intended to be 
buried, and dig it full twelve inches deep; but in per- 
fectly dry rp: eighteen inches or Yr two feet will be 
detter, making the bottom level'; then lay the berries. 
of an equal thickneſs, and cover them with the earth at 
- Jeafſt fix inches deep below the ſuzface, and raiſing it 
above the Nabch in a ridge like a grave, making the 
ridge rather wider than the trench, in order to throw off 
the wet the better from it. 

Here let them lie till that time- twelvemonth, when 
they are to be taken up and ſown in beds, as above 
mentioned, and the plants will pee up in the - ſpring 
eving a - | 

9 FR ng "He A 
ow acorns, this being the moſt proper- time to put 
theor'i into the ground; and. they ſhould be all _— 
Q 


2 
* * . * 


— 
* , for they will bit dar * Little" 
| entering, WG MNY hi n 


9 


er Tux Nvaszny. % 
the latter end of this or ſome time next month, for if 
kept much x San the ground, they will ſoon be- 


3 about an om 2 6 owe then . 


3 a 


Now plant out all Kinde of ſeedling ſocks res 
'the different fruits upon. 
Let theſe be placed in rows to ſtet and a half 


derb aud ſet the plants twelve'or fifteen: _ dit 


from one another in the row. 
Likewiſe, for the purpoſe of ſtocks, / 
fuckers from the roots different kinds of ffui 
deularty thoſe from the plitta, cherry, of codlin 


"You-tould Ae spat where neceſſary, 8 


40 0 or layers, of fruit trees as were pfanted or lyt 


year ago t 'raf&ftocks;- but particular] the 
or layers of neces, to bud on e ts n 
wide-nurſery roWs;; as aÞ 


Planting: hardy Free and Shrubs 


Nope d may alfo tran ant all forts of es 

and ſhriths; 2 it may Ra time in 10 80 Boch Lo 
Thoſe trees and ſhrubs Which art planted” gut, K 

3 nted at this ſeäſön, Will fix themfeltes mi 1 5 


nning of next” ſummet; which: will be's 


eig. 
This 3 is a or oper Eaſon ty Woe : all kin 


it trees in the order req kinds of xous B 

0 Kkers; and*he heat 5 e Ct So | 
o0ts,. &c. 
Foreſt- trees of all ſorts alſa be pruned any time 

a this month, to N 2 tems from ſtrong fide- 
oor; 


Likewiſe flowering ſhrobs, Ke: may now be generall) 
pruned where'they want 1 to 9 eee 
of the head, &c. | 

Ry OO Sow 


; ; 
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Now it _— be roper to put into the ecke e ſome 
plum FE: cherry- Rones to rale 5  ſupply'« of ks to bud 
and graft,  **© 

Let beds be dug for theſe hom: four feetbrodd ; let the 
ſtones be ſpread as equally as poſſible, and not too thick: 
cover them fall an inch and half thick with earth, 
Then it will be advantageous to eckeer. A dry ſhort 

mulchy litter on the ſur face. 

It wall hkewiſe now-be necellary- 10 pr to preſerve 
ſome plum-ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to as a reſerve 
to ſow in caſe theſe now ſown in the beds thanld be de- 
- Rroyed:by vermin or ſevere froſt. 

For that purpoſe get a good cloſe 3 box or tnb, 
and cover the bottom three inches deep with ſome dry 


* 
* 
* n 18 
3 * . & © 


fand; then ſcatter in a parcel: of the ſtones, and cover 


them two inches deep with ſand ; then ſcatter more ſtones, 

and throw on another covering of ſand, and ſo proceed 

till the box or tub be fille. e e 

. Thus the ſtones will keep ſecurely: till the e 
towards the latter end of February; when Tous muſt = 
ſown 1 in beds 1 in the nurſery as above. 


Plant Cuttings of 1 Laurel. 2 5 


plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done iu in She 
nning of the month. 

i PEE the cuttings of theſe plants be <8." ak nrenaned, 
and planted in the manner mentioned the laſt month. 

Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings, 

and the beginning of this month 1s ſtill a IL Hood 

time to plant them. 


| Propagate 5 * uckers, | 


in by ſeckers from the roqts, all forts of trees 
and ſhrubs which produce them; taking n up with 
roots, and pragt them in e 


e Tyranſplant Laurel. 


The beginning of this month is a roper ſeaſon to 
tranſplant laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, and 
| fuck, like eyergreens, into wider rows where needful, 

A 


2 * 3 : | + 288-3 * $ 
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* 


them near an inch thick with earth. -, 1 ira 


ft 


* 


* 
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© This I is the time to ſow beech-maſt; and allo the only 
roper time to ſow: maple- ſced; let a.bed. be dug for 


| — of theſe ſeeds, the earth well bee and the ſur- | 


face. laid even. 


Then ſow, the ſeeds or maſt pretty thick, and | cover 


„N 


1 Stell of various hard) Trees, Woe... OOTY . 


The ſeeds, Rones, nuts, berries, FT of moſt * * 
hardy trees and ſhrubs, may alſo be ſowed the end of 


— 4 
— - 


this month; ſee the method i in * 
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| Obange-Treer. e 


| Res EMOVE the orange trees, and all other green · 


houſe: exotics, into the green-houſe the beginning 
of this month, Provided it was not done at the end of 


September, 


Before hence let che heads be eee 8 
the decayed leaves picked off, and the earth ftirted A lit- 
tle in the top of the tubs or pots. "4 
About the middle or towards the latter nd of FO 


month, it will be time to take in the rene geraniums, . 
and all other green-houſe plants. 


Obſerve, - as ſaid of the oranges, | black he heads, 
and take off the dead leaves: ſtir tas earth om the ſurfact N 


of the pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any way fickty,, 


let ſome of the old earth be taken out of the yur or "tub, 
and fill ĩt up with freſt'compoſt. ,: | 

In placing the plants in the ee ee take 
care to arrange them in regular order, the taller pla req 


behind, and the others according to their height in re- 


gular gradation down to the loweſt in front; being alſo 
e to diſpoſe the different ſorts in ſuch order, as the 


foliage may effect a ſtriking contraſt and variety, by in- 


5 2 broad and narrow-leaved, the ſimple and. 
V6 a compound | 


When the 


492 Taz ne- net, Lock. 
compound leaved, and the light- „dark green, and: 
the other different ſhades and tints of; colours and varia- 

tions of the, faliage of the ous. kinds, in which they 

will exhibir 3 a tre = . ble diverſity. 
| n they are all thus regularly arranged in their 
places, their heads a refreſhment of: water ; then. 

t the flock, = all ts of the green-houſe be neatly 
cleaned from wet and all manner of.cobbiſh, 
| ts-are all in, take care to ſupply them, 
with water; but let this be always done with — 
| Likewiſe give / Ha plenty of air every mild day, by 
opening all the windows ; never keep them cloſe 1 in mild: 
* weather i in tho day- time. . 


ts jw 


Tur He 1 Hos. 


k beginning of this month nend begin to re- 
| move inte the, fraiting hot-Hhouſe he. ſucceſſion. - 
" pines; that is, ſuch as are to produce the fruit for the 


ſupply of the enſuing ſummer; but previous to this, 


preparations muſt be made. to the adding of ſome freſh: 

tan to the bar k bed in the bet-houſe.. 

Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let: 
ſome good nc. tan be now 11 
in quantity, as adviſed laſt month; ſuſpcient to ſupply 

| the place of the waſte bark, which wall be now conſi 

133 and muſt all be remoxed by ſcreening it as be - 

love: ſo that about from one half or two thirds, or more 

- of what the bark- pit will contain, will now be: necedlary 3 

let it when e e tan · yards. be caſt up in a 

Reap for ten or. twelve days ta drain; but if the tan be 

very wet, it ſhould be ſpread thin in ſome dry Tp 

in ſunny days, to dry, ſo as to bring it to a m 1 e 

_ gree of moiſineſs ; for if it is put into the hot - houſe pit 

© 100: Metz. it ood de a long time before. it come t0 a 

| kindly heat, and ſcmetimes not at all. 

When the tan has laid. its proper time, and 1s: duly. 

prepared, let all the pots that are new plunged: in.the 

dot-houſe be taken out. | 

Then let all the old tan in the e be ſifted or 

ſcreened: let all thet:goes through the. ſcreen be. . 

entirely 


7 7 


you ſhall ſee eccafion z 
much at this time. 


by ſliding open ſome of: the glaſſes from nine or ten till 
_ three or four. o' clock, if ſunny calm weather. 


: 4 N f 4. S 
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entirely away, and as "much new tan brought i in as will,, 


with the quantity of old: fill up the pit again. 
Then let the 1 the remaining old tan in the 
it be worked up and mid. properly, togeshęr. 
: After that 40 make ae Ia bed level. 
Then. when- the bed begins to heat, and the heat is. 


and plunge them in the „their rims, büt v 
muſt obſerve to examine bark-hd tp oh en; and, if you find: 


the heat at any time violent, then let the pots be drawn 
up half way, or quite out of the tan, as you ſee conve- . 


ofithe plant 


E the 


ment, to, prevent its baraing.the x90 
_ When: the heat 18, maden, lot. 


again. 


Pots: beplanget | 


1 


riſen near the. ſurface, bring in your fruiting an | 


About the-middle, or towards: tie lattem end. aß this 


month,. it will be time to 


n to make the | Gros; every: 
evening ;, and when. there 


13: to. be very, damp or 


cold. weather, . be. proper to make . 


fres in a mor 
The plants. wi 1 require” to be: watered about once in 


fix or ſeven days and the air myſt be admitted ta them 
e whew the ſun-1 is an and g = 


Succeſſior Plants: 


The bark-bed:whereixi the ſucceſſion? pine- i 
plunged will alſo-now requirs te be renewed-with æ pro- 
per quantity o new. tan obſerving. asiadviſedaboyein 
the hot-houſe, to let; the old tan in the bed: be fereened. 
bèefore you add the new; that! i wy; Las it. iss much 
waſted, or become * earthy. 


f Tins 1. proper-attendance: to Nhe lines un 
2 e Hot-houſe, botk the pines and: 2 4 
let them have theneceſſary culture. 

9 occaſional wate 


ang careful not to- give too 
Likewiſe admit freſhi air Into the houſe —— 


If any plants want ſhifting. into we let it be 
yes and Og the pots in the bark-bed 


NOVEM-- 


uhe ober cn. 


4. 


s be given once a week; er ON 


= 


N oy EM B E R. 


uni: to be me in he Kren ots 
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N the middle, or towards the latter end of this 

month, you ſhould plant ſome beans to fucceed thoſe 
Wich were planted in October; where no plantation 
was made thereof in that month, it muſt carefully be 
attended: to in the beginning or middle of this. 

The beans which are planted now, will come in at an 
— ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which 
were planted three weeks or a-month ſooner, 

The mazagan bean comes in the: eartieſt, is a great 
bearer, a good bean for the table, and alſo moſt proper 
to be planted at this ſeaſon for the earlieſt crop; dat 
may alto plant either ſome ſmall Spaniſh, broad Spa- 
niſh, or long podded beans, or a ew of each, for a ſuc- 
ceflional early ſupply. - 

Let theſe beans be planted i in a warm beider; under a 
wall or other fence; and obſerve the ſame method in 


planting them as N in October, i in the N 
of beans... | MH 


1 4 : i / 


Sow alſo fone peas towards the middle of d this month, 
to ſucceed thoſe ſowed in Odober, that there may be a 
regular ſupply of them for the table in their due ſeaſon. 

But if none were ſown in October, it will be proper 


to ſow ſome in the beginning of this month. 


The peas which were ſown the firſt or ſecond week in 
this month, will have a greater chance of ſurviving the 
froſt, than thoſe which were ſown the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and they will come in almoſt as early, 

But it is the moſt certain method to ſow a few at both 
+ 23 ws! wn one Nen fail, ma other nay ſucceed; 


and 


h 


th 4 
4 


S $9. at | F. 0 
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pr if both ee one ai ſugceed wet ; 
aring. n 


yz beſt peas for ſowing at this ſeaſon, Ae be early 

bocſpuz there are ſeveral kinds of the horipars, but let 

| the earlieſt ſort be procured from the ſeeds-men. or nur- 

k ſery-men, the ſame ſorts as ASSL Odtoher, and es 
that the ſeed is new and 

A warm border under a wall i is the proper 1 to 


ſow theſe peas in now, 2 ſow * — 
rected * e kay mouth. nd . 


„ | Boring Radhſhr, + 9:14 e 
* the the bgibing or towards "We . of This 


_ ſurvive" the froſt, they wall come in carly in the 
ſpring. - 
| "There i is but little hopes of this ſucceedin ng; but Zo | 
where theſe things are deſired eatly, it will 
fow a few, and let them take their chance; if the 2 
ter ſhould'be' favourable, you will have radifhes ar A very 
wr time? 
Let the ſeed be ſown on, a warm bidder near a wall or 
ohe fence, Are ys to fow' it Ee thick ; Tet this 11 
W in a 25 Pages 


oh EE. 4 1 4 : + . 3 
* 


gel Sale Mel, 18 . TS: If 2 ts 


Sigh the Aifferent ſorts of ſmall ſallading every ten or 
twelve days, that the table my be a * "th 
them, | 

The ſorts are creſſes, 'wuſtard, radiſhy! rape, yu let 

tuce. 
Where it was not Rn lat mom vin now, bor dhe 
more certainty of 72 5 theſe herbs, 'be proper to pre- 
pare for the a N of rich ü * a warm 
ſituation. -** D 30 #3 

Let the beds ba the re and width of one or more 
three · light frames; breale the earth well, and lay the 
bed ſloping to che ſun; obſerving, if -oflible, to raile = 
the bed, half a foot or more higher in the back part than 


in the front, and to make the ſurface ſmooth. Dy 
hen ſet on the frame, and fn the back part of it iin 

the ground, ſo NG the ſurface of the bed may be every 

where within, about fix or eight inches of the . as 


dviſed in October. 
adviſe 5 0 . git | 2 The 


4 222 Ki Run e. 


_ drills, > ore a 1 
a 3 an inch. up wth" 4k 


es immediately . 
when the ples pear, ier en ha 80 85 ; 
the ab Wks, king them entirely off, -: 5 oa fee $13 . 
— ; wa LY them cloſ ec” ly 

| | >the above method, there il be ns OC- 


eat, 55 raiſt tleſe ae exergy 
of theſe ſmad! herbs are re- 


in ſevere Frofty weather. 
However, where a- 


e 7 18 =e in PEE 
pack r e er is mi 4 rot - 
3 in the morning ; but if 

— 2 15 ike to be wet or is very cold, let them be 
Eg — 2 in the evening; but in very mild weather 


;.for plants 
2 329 too clo Ig $a 4 "= is ou 


* When the weather is very wet, let the glaſſes be ke 
en, but let them be rafſed à confiderable eight at * 


back ob- the frame to admit air to- che plants. 

In froſty weather: keep the- glafſes claſey and uſe other 
RB 

If you any e t or 2 
glas, let the ſame rule be obſerved as above. 

Such lettuces ad were not planted out laſt month into 
the winter beds where in ſhould now be planted 


there in che beginning of this month, either in frames 
or warm TIN? or EL e han &C.- BE, 


' When — ophe gh yoit Koa wh 


<eclery to blanch it, and to preſet ve it from the froſt. 
Break the eartk well, and la ĩt upto't the Plants With 


in fix inches of the top of their leaves. 
| In. performing: this work; let care be taken not to lay 
che e che plants ted haſtily, e hut e 


N * 
» 


— = K , N ſt 
, £5 


” * 2 OY 


| wa. Iu Tirana n as 


force the earth into their 3 4 
woo ey SO Ys = 


Endive, 
Take 2 advan of a dry day i tie up fome e 
dive, beter 17 
_ - Chooſe for this arpole: ſome of. the bel ellis | 
E and when leaves are perfectly dry, lat cher 
hered up r in your hand, 2 
1 a ſtring of ba 
put if the weather is inclinable to be frolty or very 
wet, let the following method be practiſed te whiten 
— which, = the ſervice. of aiamily. une ; 
fuce practiſed. 
Draw up lame of the bel and larget plans in a'dry 
mild day, and lay them in a dry airy ps for a day os 
two to drain of the wet from between their leaves. 
Then let ſome barrows full of very dvy and li — 
be laid into a deep garden- frame, in a ger 
the back part, ES which ſhould face the then . 2 
ing the endive, gather the leaves up eveniy in 
and let the plants be * * — — 
the top of ar 238 W — 
and uſe 


— in a hi ch 115 

1 — 15 u. That bat to cover 
ze wit N 

By the above method, yon may whiten endive i in any 
ol the winter months, provided you take. cart n= 
ſufficient quantity at che appraach of leyere 


er. 
But where. thene is nat the conveniency of frames, 4 


| 7 the following method > _ 
of a warm dry 6 
> rn and as you dig throw up the 
earth in abi h and ſhazp ridge lengthways the 
making the ſoutk ſide as — 4 as it will poſſibly ſtand. 
WE. get the endive, and prepare the them as above di- 
When es done. the 1 to bo laid into 
the ſouth fide of the above hn hoof obſerve to gather the 
eaves * plant * cloſe and regular, and * 


IP | | N 

4986 Fi en xn "G4zDtx. [Nos 
into the ſide of the ridge of earth raten, almoſt to 
the top of their leaves. 

The endive will in ſuch A 55 blanch freely, und 
without much hazard of its "Ng by rain, Ae. for wet 
r Mb v9: & Wen | 

| But theſe plants, both i in fach $5 who __ wah as are 
Aan level ground, mould be ſheltered. in ſevere froſts by a 
covering of ſome dry long . A not * 
Nee N froſt. ＋ R lone | 726 * | 


4 


r Ty g 1 
= Finiſh landing or earthing, up PENS, a5 1 ad- 
voance in height. Pirſt gather their leaves, up even and 
cloſe, and tie them together with u hay- band; then let 
the earth be well broken, and __ uy round each Plant | 
to @ good height. ARAM 154-1 
Let this work be performed in a eld "ay and 
When the leaves of the — 3 are e mY gre 
- they will rot en e 5 * 90. &. 3 
. — — le vis * 8 * 
9 eee. nn and. earthed 
Dog up laſt month, it muſt now be done 
= ©. This ſhould be done the beginning of the month, and 
obſerve the föllowing method; cut down the: ſtems or 
haulm of the aſparagus cloſe to the Ne of - the beds, 
And let this be directly carried away. 
Then, with a ſharp hoe, let- every * on the beds be 
2 on up, and at the ſame time Argon; them all off 3 into the 
ee eee | 
FPhen ſet the line, and: with a 45 he; ad: out the 
alleys about eighteen inches or two feet wide; ; this done 
let the alleys be dug out one moderate ſpade deep, and 
lay the earth neatly over the beds; and, as you go on, 
| let the weeds which were drawn off the beds be digged 
9 into the bottom of the alleys a proper depth, and let the 
_ = OO bod be made full and ſtrait, © Sec Olcher. 


5 * SLIM * Artichokes, * 


1 Ne middle or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to cut down the leaves of arti- 
chokes, and earth * the plants to N kr from ſe- 

vere e froſts. © ot 
0 


70 


2 
a 


— 


| I * 2 ** % ” 
Nov.] "Tie" Krrentzw Gini. 15 
' The leaves muſt be Cut Gon etoſe to the ground re- 
ſerving only the fmalf central leaves and aung meets 
which ariſe immediately from the heart of the plant: 
Then you may practiſe either of the following methods 
in landing up the, plants. The firſt is this: Jet kremehes 
about twenty inches wide be marked out between all the 
rows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug but a good fpade 
deep, and lay the jeg, Anais n 
a gradual rounding manner, over dhe rows of plants, ob- 
ſerving to, cover the crowns of thæm at leaſt fix inches 
thick, leaving only the central. leaves. or heart of kl 
| plants uncovered, and: drawing the. earch.cloſe about 
chem; but at the approach. of hard fraſts let them be all; 
covered with long litters likewiſe in ſevere weather, }fill 
_ the trenches with dry Ing litter, to. prevent the frokt en 4 
tering that way. - 141 N ln 92 W 20 Ty Fas 1 
But in landing up theſe plants, inſtead of digging ont 
trenches as above, practiſe the following method: Which 


is rather to be preferred as the moſt effectul. 
The line to be ſet exactly along the middle of each of 


the ſpaces between the rows of plants, and with your ſpade 
cut a mark according to the line; by this you max form 
ityere beds; four feer ad  haifor five e bioads with 
one row of plants ſtanding along the middle of every ſuch 
bed; then the ground is to be dug, but this muſt be done 
regularly bed by bed lengthways of each, digging cloſe 
about and between all the plants; at. the fame time 
working or rearing the earth gradually from the above 
lines or marks, on each ſide the row of plants, into a | 
ridge towards the middle, and cloſe about: thezrow” of * 
plants as above 5- the row made to range exactly in the 
— the ſaid ridge; the ridge to:bemade.dloping on 
each 73-37 ie a der Ann 2 De! e. 
Theſe are the beſt methods to be taken to protect ar- 
tichokes from froſty ſome indeed never land them up. 
but, inſtead of that, lay ſome long dung over the: plants; 
in froſty weather; but this is not- ſo effectual, for it 
will not keep out the froſt ſo well as a good ridge of earth. 
But notwithſtanding, if the winter ſhould prove un- 
commonly ſevere, it will, alſo be proper 9399 over eve 
ridge a covering of ſtraw or other dry long litter, as alſo 
in. the trenches ; and this, together with the ridge 'of 
earth, will effectually ſecure the artichokes. | 1 


Shove, and. up. loſe — the outſides of the leaves: 


f 


— Taz Krrenzx Saen Nov 


In d the artichokes there ig one thing proper to 
N e ag. when 3 of: the ſtrong plants now 
" ſhew fruit, and you deſire ve that fruit, they ſhould 
not be e 


v down. z WIN let = leaves he tied u cloſe with 
a hay-band,-. and the earth over the roots as 


which will proferve the Baris 3 gromung 1 yall 
n wen tion, | | 
n /: Caulif 8 8 
Let the canliflower 1 which are in. eee * 
the free air eyery day, when the weather is mild and dry, 
5 the glaſſes quite' off in the morning; but let 
lants N. with chem every night. | 
en the weather is extreme] | wety 1 will be p proper 
el ; Pep th rr over them; but at the ſame Sly ler 
| ral $3 gope. Fe} ht, to ad ie a 
Frans to the plants. 1 . * 
When dead leaves arany time appear upon lan 
3 be taken off, and keep them | perfeQly delle 


The cauliflowers whichr are planted under hand a4 
-glaffes, myſt be treated” as above; and if” they 
ked, lay in ſome dry Kh ar re big 


” rf 


ere Par fag re ee. 2850 

The degianing of this month you ſhould take up car- 
rots an — og i or other kitchen roots, ĩn . to my $ 
d, to preſerve them for winter uſ 2 


If thefe roots were to be permitted to remuin in che 
ound, they would canker and rot; beſides, if ſevere 

- Froſt ſhould bet Ins the ground will be frozen ſo hard, 
that ĩt would be difficult t to rake the FRO: 75 at the 


time they are wanted. © 
Take the ady : therefore of dry fr mild day, and 
take the roots out ground; cut the tops off cloſe; 


clean them from earth, and carry chen inns ſome con | 


venient dry place. 

Tien a bed of dry ſand on the floor about two or 
three inches thick; place the roots 
dec nk obſerving to lay the crowns of the. ros ert 
wards. 

Cover the roots with ſand two inches mien, ig] 
ſome mare roots on that, and then more ſand, an 
proceed with a layer of fatid and another of h . 
you * laid them all, and lay ſome dry firaw over the” 
whole. 

Likewiſe dig u e red- bert roots, to preſervein he 
ſame manner; al 545 ſalſafy, ſcorgonera, &Cc. Mo dien 
in ſand as che carrots and W f 


4: 


37 _ 775 3 5 
Tate. 4 eto 


Were p )tacoes ſtill remain in the ground, let that” 
| now be taken up as ſoon. as, pollible, e 
begins ; theſe roots cagngt hear Much froſt, 2 
are Safetded by it, immediately : n Watery, à 
then are not fit to eat. 210 


They ſhould be digged, up... with, 2 tae hr. 


nde with flat tynes, n the 
proceeding to dig up the potatoes vagully. c: 
the agi or Kalte " 4 Plants wg the g gund, the” 
remaining part of the Kalle Will erde 25 Em ' 
pitching the, fork; then in ers e potatoes, = 
turn them clean up to the *toP, d col ect them into 
baſkets, Re. 

Let theſe beser Git takin ap be Be! . and 
laid up in a dry room; and when the 
let them be covered with ſome dry ſtraw, tier tha 8 
laid almoſt a ſdot thick over them. 


Nov.] Tur Ki Te Gon. ot 


cloſe. 


3:1." 
—— 


fork, there being proper potatos Ska or the_pfrpoſe, . 


5 


Thele- roots ſhou!d be from time t Une e e 


and all ſuch as have any tendeney to rottenneſs 2 


” 
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be taken out, for ſuch would infe& thoſe hat. a are fond, \ 
and re would ſoon ſpread, 3 | 


— 20 45 Manure and trench Kitchen. . 


Now take 9 of dry days and frolty —ͤ — —4 = 
and: bring in rotten dung from old hot- beds, or from 
dung - lälls, and lay it upon - ſuch vacant. Piece of . 
en- ground as want manure. 


- T he Methed - of T: Lbs Ground. | Joy 212 


| - Takewiſe now dig .or trench up all ſuch: pieces of | 
ground as. are vacant; and, in order that the ground 
may receive the true advantage of fallow, let every piece, 
as you dig or trench it; be laid up in narrow ridges. 
| The method of ridging up 82 ground in winter, 
mould be ractiſed in every ſoil and fituation, it being 
of great. Ms e: this will improye the ground more 
than many could imagine; for by its being laid up in 
ſharp rid 8s, the froſt, ſun,-and, air, can then have more 
free accets: all of which contribute greatly to the en- 
riching — mellowing the Sroand; 3 and the  fooner this 
is done the better. 
Therefore, according as the crops are cleared off the 
1 let it be immediately dug or trenched up in 
„ 
_ _ Let the ridpes be dug about two or three ſpades broad, 
* _andod e or two deep, and lay them up rough, and. as high 
and arp as they will ſtand. See October. 8 
By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 
ſon, It is not only an advantage to the ſoil; but it alſo 
_Jooks neat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 
ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand. 
The ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſoon levelled 
down in the ſpring, when it, is wanted for the e de 
e . 
Gin 442117 1 74155: 1875 $5: ber 8 Pug A ' 
Dig a warm border the beginning or made of this 
| KF and ſow in it ſome carrot ſeed; and there will 
be a (ale; from this early ſowing, to have very ſoon 
in the ſpring, ſome young carrots. - | 
But fo ow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great ſacceſs; but ſlill it is 
ptoper to _— trial of a * ſeed; aud, if the winter 


proves 


e 


— 


Nos Tus 8 1＋ e | s 


proves any thing mild, there a es of having. 
ſome 0 ſucceſs in n ſpring. . | 


. { hs (169 en 
Take FR? now or iis rin e hn weeds ap- | 
pear, let them bei icked out with care. 
Let this be dans in due time 5 be the 1 ſpread?” 
as they would now foon prone 3 theſe mall 
young plants, eſpecially chickweed and other e 


weeds, which often prevail at this ſeaſon, _ ſoon 10 
over the furface. 8 KT. I 


- Hat-beds to rai , dhe, . 
Nev" 16 a won time to begin to make hot-beds to 
force aſparag us; if not done laſt month: the method of, 
making and managing theſe beds may be ſeen inthe!  » 
work of the Kitchen Garden in February and December. | 
Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin 2 
to make aſparagus het-beds about the middle or latter 
end of September, on earn October, in order tg Have 
aſparagus fit to gather by Lord Mayor's Day, which: als; 
ways wn {res the ſecond week -imNovembess!: {5s al; 
But if a hot-hed of aſparagus was begun at the above 
time, another ſhonld be made the 00 le of this month,, 
to furniſh a ſueceſſional ſupply. yx ro Lane gd 
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1 INES either againſt walls of in che vineyard, 
2 ſhould now be pruned and nailed; and ies may be 
3% any time in this mont... It ed 


| In praning vines, you muſt obſer w 1 in every” | 
: ww a proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhaots'to'bear = | 
uit the next year; ànd let all! the irregulan and ſuper- ] 
U abundant ſhobts, that are not wanted, be ent gut clöſe7ʒß 
| 7 with part of the former year's bearers, and old 
leſs wood, hich muſt now be cut out to make en | 


ot for the bearing ſhoots or branches 
15 For the laſt ſummer's ſnoots which are euere "wilt; 6 
er in N 8 produce: frees: 1 00 pd * young | "2 


ut E At on 716.0 GRTST oo 
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| ſhort, and on theſe young ſhodts the are produced 
the Gas 9 — . bearing . 


ſhoots from any but one year old wood. 


Therefore the main article to be obſerved now is to 
leave a ſufficient ſupply of the laſt fummer's ſhoots i in 


8 3 ſtrongeſt and beſt 3 * with che 


: | ſhorteſt joints, cutting out the fi bundancy, with 


part of the, old wood, as above ſaid; and let each re- 


maining ſhoot be ſhortened according x0 its ſtrength. 


five or fix eyes of Joints in ferigth ; which rule ſhould be 
always obſerved according to che ſtrength of the differ- 
ent ſhoots; and never leave the ſtrongeſt. ſhoots more 
chan four, dire or fix eyes, or Joints ; for when the ſhoots 
are leſt longer, they only fill the vines in the enſuing 


ſummer with more ſhoots than you can find room to lay | 


in; and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots, would be 
mall And 111 grown, in . ed therefore it is beſt 
to ſhorten the a to the above- mentioned ; 


then each ſhoot; fo ftortened, will,” next ſummer; roduce 


three, four or five good ſhoots, with two or three bunches 
of fruit upon each, and the fruit upon theſe ſhoots. will 


be found to grow large, and will ripen well, and in due 
time, and one large bunch of grapes ĩs at any time worth 


three ſmall ones. 
In ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to cut them about half 


an inch above an eye, and. make the cut floping be - 


hind it. 
Let the branches or ſhoots i in general be left ten or 


NN oak 
Never ſuffer old naked branches to remain in any part 
of the vine where there is younger branches or ſhoots 


Moy rly ſituated to come in to ſupp ply their place. 
hen 


you have finiſhed pruning, let the e be 
nailed up , obſerving to lay them in ſtrait and re- 
giilarly ten-or twelve inches diſtant, | 
If you llave left too many branches when you pruned, 
| let that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſu- 
perabundant wood in a regular manner. - 
rune 


The general rule is to ſhorten the ſhoots to three, four, | 


„ > 2 


* N . 1 


＋ 2 
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Pri Apricat-trees, we 448 1? 210 e 0 

Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees; and this 
may be done any time in this mont. Nag” 
In pruning: theſe trees you Are to obſerve the ſame 
method as mentioned in the former montk; the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots having been trained in abundantly i in 
ſummer, the moſt irregular and” overbundant of them 
are now to be pruned out, and a due ſupply of the beſt. 
laced, —— moſt promiſing moderate ſtrong ſtobts ure t⁰ 
by preſeryed in every part at proper diſtances," for theſe 
trees produce! their fruit- Principality upon che former 
year” 3 ſhoots. „b Ne map 
The old naked "ate $a which have no young ſhoots 

on them, ſhbuld be either entirely eut out: of ſhortehell 


to ſome convenient branch tharſup $ ſuch ſhobts 3 0b. 
ſerving always to — . being no tan, 
and, make the cut ſmooth. Inn 


Let it be a rule in pruning theſe tices to let {dine of 
* old naked wood in every part be cut a year, a 


the winter pruning, to make room forth laſt fumitier's 
ſhoots, a due ſupply of which ſnould be feſt every where 
at moderate diſtances to bear fruit next ſummer; and all 
ſuch as are not wanted m * cut _ owe cloſe, 
leaving no ſpurs.” , Worn 

The young ſhoots. which are now left wak be at the 
ſame time ſhortened, more or leſs,- gecnding te the un. 
gour. of the tree and frength of the different ſhedts ; : 
which is done in order to promote their produc 


effeQual ſ PP. of new ſhoots DEM ail to bear 
year follow 


it the 


i hgow 196 anos © 


For the p<4 F of. performing the me- 

8 chanical operation o eral pruning of all-th all Die 
and ſhortening the — ec. wo the Fruit-Garden of 
January and October. . 


it 


Likewiſe obſerve, that as {von as a trees praned;/it | 
will be the beſt method to nail that eden prune 


1 
another. +] vor Ran 
- 
e 


Nail all the branches FR thoots rf. fraight and 

| cloſe to the wall, and at regular bee five inches or 

4 thereabouts is the diſtance that the ſhoots aud branches 
D in euer ſhould, be laid from one: vother. nel 011 
, act Ty 2 nn enn mas £33367 typ: 
" mn Plant 


2 „% WR — — 


bedſt ſouth walls; and let ſome of the two latter have 


of each-wree about four inches from the wall and inclin 


do be ſhortened, but each mu 
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| Plant Wall-trees. © 
7 * nil tranſplant, for the walls, where ma 


peach, nectarine, and apricot-trees ; alſo plums and 
_ Cherries, &. may the three former principally the 


alſo a ſouth aſpet; and may likewiſe plant ſome of all 
- the ſorts in weit and eaſt expoſures. .. 
Let the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be 
prepared 1 in a proper manner. 
Where an entire new plantation is to be made, let the 
borders be trenched all the way about two ſpades deep: 
and where an addition of freſh earth is wanted, let ſome 
| be added at the ſame time: loam is beſt, if it can be had, 
with a quaatity of very rotten dung. 
Bat where only a trees are wanted: i in different 
: places, in ſuch caſe, that part of the border where the 
bs 4 need only to be trenched, adding rotten 
8 2 and a barrow full or two of good loam, or other freſh 


.- The wers ſhould be planted at hs diſtance of at leaf 
| ffgen or eighteen feet from one-another, with the ſtem 


ing thereto with the head. a 
n Apples Plum, and Fare, againf Wall, and m 
Epaliers. 


FF 
7 74 . o 


8 De plum, apple, and pears, bo e, walls and 
on efpaliers: this operation _ be performed on theſe 

trees any time this mom. 
In pruning the plum, apple and pear-trees againſt 


Cds, ee tiecl ws} the fame” bearers le. 
main many years of a fruitful ſtate, let _ any caſual 
worn out wood thereof, or any very irregula 


a 


r or crowd- 
branches and decayed 16> be cut out, together with 
the ſuperfluous and placed young ſhoots of laſ 
ſummer. 
But it muſt be obſerved, where a ſupply of young bear- 
ing wood is wanting in any of theſe trees, that ſome 
of the beſt ſituated ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
muſt now be left in every ſuch gue: theſe ſhoots are not 
be laid in at full length; 
and, according as they advance in length, maſt ftill be 
-erainedto'the wall or eſpalier, without being reduced in 
| their length in any future pruning, either in ſummer or 
Vun. where there 15 room to extend them. 5 
or 


| : : bf Z 


K 


Sar KIT 


5 8 * 


after, begin to produce ſome thick ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs, 
about an inch in length, and ſome not ſo long; and upon 


in to bear, to be ſhortened or topped, as by many igno- 
ſuch ſhoots or ſpurs as above for fruit: but, inſtead of 
buds would otherwiſe appear, ſend out numbers of ſtrong 


keep ſhortening them, and the trees would not produce a 
one fruit for ten in the other method of leaving; 


branches, not furniſhin bearing ſpurs, or are 


out, to make room to train the more proper, 
branches, and the ſupply of young wan A regular 


fora ſupply of wood, muſt now be cut away let | 
out off quite. cloſe, leaving no Spun: but Nhat are natu- 


hs 1 another. 


4 | 438 
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For the ſhoots which are now laid in at full length, and 
not hereafter ſhortened, will, in the ſecond or third year 


theſe ſhobts-or natural ſpurs, and on no other, the fruit of 


theſe trees are always produced. & 19Þ 4 Yi © 
But, on the contrary, were wh 8 are laid 


rantly praQtiſed, they- — in that caſe, produce no 
that, would, in the places where the ſpurs or bloſſom - 


and altogether uſeleſs wood ſhoots ; and che trees wouiũ 
be n with uſeleſs wood, and not one 
branch would be in a condition to bear, ſo long as you 


therefore, ſtill train the ſhoots or branches as they advance 
in length to the wall or eſpalier, without reducing them. 

This plainly determines what method is to be taken in 

ning theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bear; . 

it ſhews plainly that neither the young nor old branches 
are, in the eneral courſe of pruning, tobe ſhortened. 

Zut in the courſe of pruning the above trees, the 
branches in general ſhould. be well examined with a cu- 
rious eye; and, if there * oldo naked or worn- out 


decayed, or of any unfr rairful ſtate, let. ſuch, be taken 
bearing 


manner. 
When the old uſeleſs wood i nen aut, examine all the 
remaining uſeful branches; and, where theſe zany where 


| Rand too cloſe, let ſome of them be taken away oblerv- 


ing, to clear out the moſt irregular grown, and, ſuch as 
can-be beſt ſpared, and let no two branches grow acroſs 


one another. ee nen ee Hing 4: er PII? 1 
„And all the lad, funmer's ante which are not wanted 


rally pr oduced 9 | Sn 
. che branches in —— left at the diſtance of 


Nr N16. e 97.16 me r n! 


; 


+ - 2 oo (];. . — 


— 
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As ſoon as one tree is pruned, let the branches be im- 
 mediately. nailed to the wall or tied to the eſpalier; : let 
them be ſaid in horizontally, and let every one be e 
1 n and cloſe, and at regular diſtances. 
3 Prune Cherry-trees. . 
Cery weer ay alſo be pruned now; either dart 
againſt walls, or ſuch as are ſtandards. 
In pruning the wall-cherries, nearly the fame method 
— to be practiſed as propoſed above in pruning plums, 
for as the ſame bearers continue fruitful man yours 
— only any caſual worn-out old branches, as 0. 
but little or no bearing fruit-ſpurs, be taken off, Bu 
there may be room to train the full bearing branches, 
and the ſupply of young wood, in 2 free ang regular 


manner to the wall. 
. Likewiſe obſerve where a Abr of 1 new wood is want. 


ing in any part, leave for that purpoſe, in the proper 


places, ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year . and 


alſo ſuch of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above 


purpoſe muſt nom be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no 


ſom 
The ſh ſhoots of eee and the Wesel in general, 
muſt alſo be trained in without being ſhortened or topped. 


For cherry - trees alſo produce their fruit principally | 
upon ſhort robuſt ſpurs ;/ and the branches or ſhoots Will 


vita 0 produce ſome of them in pd ary Pro- 
— are not ſnortened. 

The general branches and occaſional ppl of young 
wood, in wall cherries, ſhould remain five or fix” inches 
diſtance. | 


But in pruning morella ure trees, in particular; al- 


ways take care to leave every year a due ſupply of the laſt ä 


ſammer's ſhoots; and theſe ſhould be left in every part 


of the tree, at the diſtance of four, five or fix inches; for 
this kind of cherry-tree, in particular, produces ite | 


fruit principally upon the laſt years? ſhoots. -*** 

Let all the ſorts of theſe trees be re ea 2c to 

the wall, tree and tree, according as they are pruned ; 
1 about five bon xs * 
Plast Apples, Nen Classen. 7 i 
Tranfplan apple, pear;' plum, and cherry - trees, 7 
3 alls, where they are * and this 
may 


Nov:] Tux be GARDEN. 309 
may be done. any time in the month, when the weather 


is o 
Fe theſe. trees in eſpaliers, ad againſt Walls, 
choir fruit is greatly improved in ſize, beauty and fla- 
vour: though apples are rarely. indulged with A wall, but 
all the others are planted. as wall and eſpalier-wees. 
Where the above. trees are to be planted againſt walls 
or eſpaliers, dg not forget to allow them proper room; 
for this has been often forgot in ire . + plant 
tions, for we very often — them p 
ther, as would induce one ti think, . — dar 
planted them never entertained a Werres their ever 
e any larger; for by the time the trees begin to 
: they have met, and incumbeted, and” | 
ſtar ved one another“ * 9 1 
"TOI. ler' this exution de betet over Pltiſe- | 
fruit-trees of any kind too clofe, neither for to: 22 


liers, 885 ede jg epi 
1 9 5 252 


for e T3 are grafted or 1 Si free forks, 
Ran 


_ efity-five” feet wilt be an eligible” e in Eſpa». 
ers, 

BN 4 to. plum & cherry: trees for An ae eb. 
liers, "fifteen, earl 1 25 I be allowed, bar * 
teen or twenty is x more adviſenble diftatice. 


* the border, of at leaft the place where euch 725 K 
, be planted, be, treached two ſpades dee and bet | 
* rotten dung be dug in} Burwhere th 9 of — 
Foy E. Is nor naturally good, let ſome fret. | 
it can be. obtained; be brought in, and work it well up 
1 a little rotten dung, and part of the earth of the | 
rder 
But cen loam Will be ticularly erte, 32 
there are on two or N. arrows full added to the 
place where the tree is to be placed; for molt rrees e 


vell in l a foil. N 
Planting Seandard Ne e 5 5 


Standard apples, and other fruit · trees of all ſorts, may | 
alſo be brought in and planted any time this. month, in 
mild weather. 


Z 3 a = Where 


| 
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Where a plantation of ſtandard trees is to be made, 
either for an orchard or in the garden, the trees ſhould 
be ſet at the diſtance of at leaſt thirty or fort feet every 
way from one another; ; but fifty or fixty feet is more 40. 
* viſeable, of a a continued full plantation. "ER" 


» 34 . * *. | + r 1®} 641 Fig. irren 3 wy if * 3 ws 4 
bi 42s hay 1&7 


Nom go. over the fig-trees, and pull off all dots z au- 
tumnal fruit which, are now upon the branches, for they 
are uſeleſs, and if leſt on would injure the eyes of the 
young tender branches which are for next year's bearers, 
At the ſame time let all the principal ſhoots be nailed 
up, cloſe. to the wall; but it would not be adviſable to 
prune: theſe —— 3 it is e to eter. Ds until 
February or but it w neceilary to tack u | 
all the beſt ſhoots. to the wall, the. better to ſecure. then | 
from the froſt and 2 of the wind. | 
It, wilk-likewiſe, in time. of very hard Boge be p roper 
to ſhelter, ſome of the Ka by a covering of matz, 
3 young ſhoots which are 19 ar fruit next 


ear. ann ene . 1 Damen +4 
e ee, 'Goofederries . & en | 


Prune gooſeberries any time. this month, and you may 


alſo prune currants 

Theſe ſhrubs are often neglected in the article of 
pruning; but whoever will 1. at the pains to beſtow a i 
- ,kilful pruning on theſe trees, he will find bis accountin 


7 105 the latter end of June and J uly, in the largencl 


For if t ele t trees kept thin Se e a: "s 
"old EST cut out as Ne le, und - young 7 
ones elt! in their place, the fruit of Tach "trees Will de BW | 
much larger than what is commonly to be met with, 

The branches in general ſhould ſtand fair and clear 

1 " of one another, at the diſtance of eight or nine inches, Wt . 
or thereabouts ; that i, at theif extretnitieg,7 © 1's | | 
Suffer 7 no ſuckers from che footy to Rand) thy come i 4 

for r bearing branches; but Jet” hefe in general be aloe 
cleared away eve rear. <> OF TOR 1 

For the gen ee ehe 

bee la m oath, J Febrony cee 
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Plan Gooſeberry and Currant-theer.” ei Ow" | wa; 
Gooſeberry and currant- trees may Rill be brought/i in 
and planted where wanted; in planting theſe ſhrabs al- 
tow the ſame diſtance between plant and plant as direct- 
ed in the former month, and January and February, 
As theſe trees grow up, mind always to train them 
ay gy and fn gle ſtem, at leaſt ten or twelve inches, ff, 
in height. 0 
Likewiſe let all ſackers be conflankl} taken up they. 

riſe from the roots for they dishgure the trees and ane 
the bearing” branches. . * 


Prune and Plant Raſpberries 


* . A 


ats! 4 


Pans raſpberries : this is fill = proper time, and do' 


it in the manner directed in the- ſpring and lat month, 

and clear away the euttings, ow * the groutd be- 

tween the plants. 3% 573 e 
. Plantations of raſpberries 100 an n but let 

| this be done as ſoon in the mon 


. er Oda, » January, and Feb. 
* Dreſſing and Planting the Strawberry- bas,” 2 MR 


Clean the ſtrawberry-beds ;/ and; where it was not 
done laſt month, let them have unn there 
mentioned. | | 

N plants, where wanting, may allo gill be 
planted ; but theſe ſhould be planted in the begionng 
of the month, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed.- 75 

The manner of planting theſe ven is mentioned 3 in 


Oktober and September, &c. Lk Ann Marth 


: 3 
4 - ” * 4 * 2. 
$3 95 e 
4217 of BS 4 44. 5 41. = = 7 a . 
1 « 
* * 2 


Plant Filbert-tries wt l 
. Now i is a a good time to plant filbert-trees, 2 it ie 


alſo a proper time to plant thoſe of the hazle-nut, and 
others of that kind, Where ſuch plants are wanted” 


All of theſe trees will thrive in almoſt any 5 
where it is not too wet in winter: are princi 


raiſed by ſuekers from the root, of by layers the 


young branches, 'to continue the deſirable varieties per- 
manent in their wad; they being 8 9 5 to A. * raiſed 
from _ nuts. 


wy — The * 


1-7; il . 
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| The trees ſhould be planted i in rows, allowing twelve 

oy 8 feet r ant and plant in the row, and 

the rows ſhou fifteen or twenty feet diſtant, and 

may train them to ſingle ſtems of three; four, five 
doe fix feet; and permit to branch out above with full 
heads, according to their natural order of growth. 


* 3IGE Plant Waluur. trees and Che ſnute. 4 a9 | 41 


| "Wow plac, Walg ande and it is alſo a good « ſeaſon 
to rn lit heſe trees are more fit to be planted 
1 $, Or. laces, than in gardens ; {ct 
cee bers . 7 1 Tan (NP. .B REPS 


thurty or, forty feet diſtant. from one 
anoth 785 5 5 b 


e | Plan Mulberry-trees, Medlars, and . 


a 


Mulberry, medlar, and' quince-trees, may now be 
ſafely-wranfplanteg,” + + 

_ The mulberry; trees are moſt commonly planted, 
and trained for ſtandards ; a few trees of them is ſuffici- 
ent for the ſervice of a family, or for variety, and to 
have: earlier and * fruit, may alſo plant ſome for 
walls and eſpaliers. There are two ſorts, the black and 

the white fruited, but the black is the fort to caltivate 

for neral-ſupply. rolls Das 3531 

edlars may either be planted der Nba er for, 

eſpaliers ; but but by r the 3 2 the fruit is generally much Ml 


1 
; bee ſucceed very well: än ftandards; but they are 
alſo ſometimes planted in eſpaliers, to form en, 
1 por fruit-trees trained in that order. 


Zain $343 wg 460.3 Pitts, For 1 Plaut . N . 3 1810 


wy #<- 


This * "NOW . melt eligible. ſeaſon, for: planting 
mol farts of — it. is geceſſarꝝ to obſerve, that 

in eee them for planting, its; ble im- 

.. portance to have them taken, up with their full ſpread of 
— all as entire as pofſible. 

In planting any kind of fruit trees, take care always 
tolet achole ee fox each tree, wide enough to let 
the roots ſpread ſreelꝝ and 8 eve — and let the 
bottom of the holes be a — Gags 36 114 

\ Likewiſe, obſeryg go let the roots of he trees be always 
pruned whereineedful ; that is, cut uff only any broken 

part, and 1 oh very ng: ſtraggling xoois in 
general, for this makes them 11 — —7 new 
libres. Likewiſe prune 6 irregular and pay Yoon 

44 OOts 


che eine fri 


and throw it in'equally a 


croſs the reſt, 1 


. by _— 
_ rambling branches and low ftra _— 


* 


% 
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ade and branches of the head, and reduce within bounds - 
y very lon 17 and very croaded wood, Era 

es in regular order. 

The next caution is, never to plant a tree too 


never let the upper part of the Toots be more than f we Mc 


three or four 0 five or fix inches below the common” ür- 


faeę of che ground. Ire 


Aud in lanting the tree, ane psd care to lace i 1. 
upright in the hole, and ler the earth be well u. 

All the roots, and at che 
ſame time ſhaking the tret gently, t6 caufe che earth t 


fall in elofe' among all — — And 


when the hole filled up, let the ſurface of the earth Ter 
gently trodden round the tree. 2s 

Standard app ple and Pear trees, and of oth 1 
fretit<trees, * Bork in gardens and orchards,” Kc. may now 


have any neceſſary pr to reform eafual irregblari- 
ties; very — bem 6, antany decayed wood" and 


wort 
Where any | ch grows ins rambling manner f 
Where the branches ſtand too-clofs, "ſons to interfere 


ranches g FUE Meat. 
the trees thin, and taking away al irre- 


and old tafual: wört-ont branches; it is? 
the 7 way to have lar and well-taſted kai, and i wa 


td 5 to the gene 


nd fonte ant” trees. © 


2 K e rags from moſs, 46 


#6 818 v3 5 ik 
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SL 


we ritten & Pow ee. * 
915 —— Thar F 12 9 2s 4. 1 


N 0 dar d the fer the from all Haesd annual plants, 
pulling them up by the: roots; dock as African 
2 EE es 


rug Cleared Voor Vers from: an ewieſt brüten? 
| be me remainin 
chere OE * 


516 Ana RE, 961 | [Nags 


and French marigolds, lavateras, Chi d all. 
ae 08; ae And. 2l} 


—_ 1 5 all the ſtems or decayed flowes-ftalks of per 


and let che borders be 
189 . and bf ores Of dd iſh. wel. Cid 8. 


After let the ſurface. 'of the bd rd borders be p ne o | 
with Aa hoe in a dry day, and then rake, then oF 

„This Provence the growth af weeds, and rene fs, the 
borders cle ean and ra cent io he winter ſeaſon. 6 

They will. alſo be clear ,an Ps to receive, what. 
other plants. you think are . 1 

When the borders are perfetily dear, go. round and fee, 
where any ſorts of perennial mew * eg 004 ſet 
down a flick * mark. 1 723 


is Planting Fer PAST? A. Hi 5 
Many PRE ene lants may till be, ch; 
ſuch as ors double ſcarlet — double roſe-campion, 
A rocket, each. 1 bachelor's buttons, 

err 
Likewiſe olant, $6.50 l reel 
flowers, ſtock July flowers, columbines, Canterbury: bells, 
tree primroſe, Greek valerian, and honeſty. xy. 
This is alſo a good time to tranſplant perennial ſun- 
flower, golden rod, perennial aſters, hollyhooks, French, 
honeyfſuck es, monk's-hood, and pion ies. 
Now. you may likewiſe plant thrift, London pride, 
| gentianella, double daiſies, polyanthules, and nene 


* Any: other ſort. 
— — — the different ſorts, mind to let all — 
g 2 placed backward in the border 


or cl i * a 2 diſta. from one an- 
eee — EY to intermix the different — in ſuch... 
a manner ac there may be an agreeable, er and re en 


gular ſueceſſian of flowers in eyery part. 
op Plant Tulips, Ne. 95: Un. SOT 


Ts: is Rill a proper time to plant ali zen 
and various other hardy pale roots; 25 bys t it be 


done in diy open weather, and as early in the month as 
poſkble, for any general plantations. , | 

Talips- and yacinths, af they are to be ae in 
be muſt de planted] ip'rows nine ner e the 


* Vs wes 72? 


o s * * 7 8 * 9 » . 7 
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ſame diſtance muſt be allowed between plant and plant i in 
the row, and about three or four inches deep; and ſ uch 


as are deſigned for the common flower borders, may i- 
ther be depoſited in a continued row fifteen or eighteen 


inches from' the edge, or planted in ſmall patches or 
clumps, three or four [roots eee See laſt month, 
and t e ſpring planting &: ( fee 2 


Let theſe roots be p anted In ſuch: beds and bets u. 
he tolerably dry all winter; for if the * Ib. * 
wet, the roots planted now would we 57547 20 A 

> 


- 
ar. N to abr ni #538; 23 
666th Plant Ranunculuſes and du. 116 „ 


The ranunculuſes and ane mones ſhould alſo be planted 
in beds and borders of light dry earth, for à Wet foil” - 
would be apt to rot theſe 21 let the beds be three 
or four feet wide, finiſhed off a ltle Youndingy 4 Ow" a 
ſmooth even ſurface. 5 1 
Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe cold; planted in de, 
for the convenience of protecting them in b winter, and in 
the ſpring, When they are in bloom. | 
In planting theſe roots, let + ty ere and man- | 
ner be obſerved as in laſt month, - 
But if you — them in the borders, let chend' be pot 
in ſmall pate four or five roots in a Patch, and the 
patches be nine or ten feet diſtant. N 
Theſe roots ſhould not be planted mare chan _—_ 


| n G1 795348 
e D guy 1 


[Evvtniia of different ſorts may now be u anch le 
is time all theſe ſorts were put into the ground. 8 

Theſe roots ſhould be planted within fix inches of the 
edge of the border, and it will be beſt to n u. 
the manner mentioned laſt month. | 1 

Do not plant theſe roots en than two or three AER A 
below the ſurface... l 8 8 K 1 8 


. Planting Narcifſufes * 8 2 Bulbs | - 


' Nurciſlales and jonquils; and all-other-bulbouz-room) 
that are ſtill above ground, may now be planted, 18 Fs 
tune and * _ _ will permit... 

Sp * 541 by r * 


A $1) wie <1 Luriculas 


; 
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"The ETSY. 56 en and COT as Fs whack. 
uare planted in ſmall pots, muſt nom be well guarded 
- from-heavy ine, ſnow and, froſt, When either happens. 
. Fhepotsſhould at this time may be placed or plunged 
cloſe together in a garden frame, if not done laſt month: 
_ and. = — — 8 let _ plants be 
defen putting; on E a ALT ni” 11 
But where there is noiframe to be had, let the pots. — 
ſet cloſe together, in a raiſed bed of dry ſoil, about four 
feet wide; and ãſahè earth be. dry, plunge them : then 


196 h Fe and in bad weather let mats * 


N over.th 14699 $12 MAY 


— a theſe . lang i | dry, open weather, be conſantly 5 


verre ht, 0 * hi 6: ak 
bs 5 5. are Do op e eb hong che 
| calas, in particular, may be lai n on one 
9955 1 5 5 Path wall; and place the carnation alſo 
in a 


lar ſituation, but the pots not laid r. bn 
ae eib Seedling 1 Flowers,” e e 1 


1 boxes. os. ts. of ſeedlin flowers ſhould be —4 
mares to ory ſituation the ning af this month, 

ded it was not done in Oddo a 

* r nf dale in a dry warm por- 
das. it will ſecure the young bulbs, or other plants, the 
better from hard froſts; and when the weather proves 
very ſevere, it will be adyiſeable alſo to cover chem with 
Jong litter or with mats. 


4 *Y * $ 4 
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Prune Flowering Shrubs. UG aeniy 

Prune flowering ſhrubs and Ae) d 48 0 * 
ground between and about the plants. 

Cut ont from theſe ſhrubs all very long rambling grow- 

ing "ſhoots, of the Taft ſummer's growth; alſo take out or 


Aa all ſtraggling or irregular branches, and cut out 
all dead war K 


5 When the branched” of any ſhrub Rand too aſs, let 
ſome of the worſt be taken away, A the ond at 
ſomewhat regular diſtances, * | 

Let none of the branches e e rab d der 
| fere or mix together; bat let every plant be Kept ſingle, 
| | which i is always more Fleaking 20 the eye, wn 

When 


. 


Li 


K | 4 


Now! + . EIO 1A GaAibn C0 


When the ſhrabs are /pruned; Rar" FEE... 
neatly one/pade deepy” aud rake7up Alk fekbry 
up from roots of the ſhrubs. 

„ 4973/04, 8 ph. 27010 e oF 4 4 Noten 16 


l r ee ee wat | 
Train bill Pe continued 18, geg weather - 

among t B of e g ks 8 

2 roſes, wor ages bes, brig 


laburnums will ſucceed very; 
You may alſo ftill tran 


na, althæa frutex, and 


| pl A te ö 
| ay _ TS 0 150 W 


ſhrubs and trees. 
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cd £3 2 Planting" 5 * 12824 55 39h Ou ©! 


i $3:19T7 99. 525 «rei Boll $1212 202 
Jo and, orpamental-trees of all kinds may boube 
Kae — 2 laces where required.: There 
* a _ variety of 9 — — | 
and evergreen tribe ; — Wach ſee the Catalogue at tlie 
end af the Book... nl 7 zullen Dat gnilog 2 n 
2 f wont mmer e en en 
ot roots, ↄply im wor — 
Tenge prune 'off arte”. ſhoots from — wy 
ſtem, and any, wi af the: head, — 
b 15 92 — e hie de; at di mon lee 
en let them ted in the. under ained in 5 
the Pleaſure Garden or March: ſee alfa: — 
thod of oe er. and Fllhe &c. -and as ſoon as 
lanted, let fach fal 9 trees, in expoſed 
$9: as ſeem: t have each one br 
more ſtakes, and their —— W Wan 
to ſecure them againſt impetuous win nA 25 
„ 8 il. 163: 5 21 | 1481 e 


The Care uf now planted Trees. bat 4 4% . 


Weben now, if froſts ſhould Act in, "to Proteck the 
roots of the more curious new planted Mizuki and trees, © 
by laying malch on the ſurface of the Found; 5, Put this. 
is particularly to be underſtood of the more tender kinds 
Likewiſe plate ſtakes, and tie tallnew plante trees 154 
ſhrubs as ſtand in need of bee eſpecially thoſe 1 in ex- 

| poſed ſituations; let this be done in due time, for it is 
a very material article; becaufe, while the wind rocks 


them at the roots irprevects them Putting out ne Abtes: 45 
or 


518% 
or at leaſt, as ſoon as put out, where not ſecured with 


ſtakes, they are broken off, . Aiturded by het 
firſt hig h winds. {} 3907 3a3 FS 


Therefore let a ſtout take — 3 3 to eve 6 duch | 


new planted. tree or ſhrub, which SHewenkbid evidently 
mach power over, either by, „growth or 
l. and let the 18 80 "Rem b e Led, to "ME: 
9 A neut and ſecure manner. e 5 45 


_ Grafſe Walks and leren. 


* An * 
- DER 


Ya let che graſs walks and lawns be FTIR 8 Label. 


W this ſeaſon the worms will throw up very fat, and 
make the graſs every where very dirty. 

The long pliable pole ſhould therefore be often ofed.” 
in order to break and featter the worm caſts about; and 
the graſs ſhould afterwards be rolled with a wooden. or 
ſome other roller; which will not only render the fur- 


face firm and ſmooth, but will alſo make it extremely 


clean, for the ſcattered worm-caſts will alt ek to the 
This ling and Yikes ſhould, in a to 9 

graſs neat;' be perfofmed once a week, ar 

abouts during the Winter ſeaſon. Chooſe the drieft f. 

todo this Wworle. a 

Now alſo let the 


now ores all . bet be won be Wieners Wax! in every 
1 W 2 NA nl 
_ - very e lj. S 


c 1 


Gravel avis muſt till-be kept neat; let them deer 
of a weed; and let moſs 


apace, this being the time of its growth. 
Let theſe walks be alſo often rolled: take advantage 


of the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould be done; if 


poſſible, once every week. 


Some people break up <A . avel walks at this foofon,. i 
and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all 


winter; but I think it N eeable appearance in 


any garden, particularly in ſmall gardens; it not only 


looks ill, but the practice alſo renders theurniks unſer- 


viceable, at a time when-a foot. can 1 be ſet with. 


* + 6 # Ka _ * 
7 It 


pleaſure in any other part of the WS. 


Tam Put anus 17 r [No 


of 
p 
D 


graſs be — « Aided every 
where from. the fallen leaves of trees; and as theſe are 


every ap 
be deſtroyed as well as poſſible; for now it will ** 


- 
| 
- "# 
4 
4 


' Now] Tu FAA, 8319 

It is done, with intent to. deſtroy weeds ; and I have 
often tried it, rr n in the + lea anſwer _ 
purpoſe. x "4 G3 2 L 


Digging the Clumgs 8 among, ag Fl. lowering ESL LEY 6. 12 


e all digging thar 3 is to he 2 in 


Let this be done, in particular, among 8 - 2 


every kind; for by e ground between, it great 
encourages the pl Lap and will lie lean, and 


8 i * ry pgs OPERON 
are alſo where you e 
of he moreten 2 85 i Ent of iran 2 * 


© Box and Thrift. © 

Box and thrift" for edgings r a may, | 
where wanting, fill be planted; © 0 99s ala Puke 
No is alſo a good time to mend box edgings, here 
there are any gaps or uneven places. S OfQobere 1151 


_ Tranſplant: Suckers for Propagation. 


„Tabs up Girke of auen e ee 
plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will make: 


pretty ts in two years time, and may t | A 
Fant ih lamps ar btn + SHE 79 is 5 67 


"Cre of Bod of Belek and le, 17. EDT. 

1 of the beds of the choiceſt kidde of. 
hyatinths, tulips, rananculvſes and RING roots, and 
ſhelter them in bad weather. on} 0a. J 8 

The beds wherein the moſt oli. rwe theſe 1 5 
are newly planted, ſhould now be arehed over with WT 
and, in heavy ſow and ſevere froſts, let large k FR, 
garden mats, or ſtrong canvas cloths, be drawn. over, for 
if the ſnow, &. have free acceſs to the beds, would get 
down and deſtroy many of the nen, Plasted roots; Was == 
| leaſt would Faden > Injuvious to we ener agen 


. Preparing Compoſt for Fier. 3 8 OS | 
"wa nome when not done before, to break u and 

turn che heaps. of compoſt; in doing this, let the be 

„ ä wh | 


| >. Tun 
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and I base en thibh 05 ans Al; 
2601.19winc ani och tt gh baut wmated. ai 
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"2.43 Babs. Wh YU marc Opin Da yg > * Ba hh REY 
N the bes g 2 44 $f ls. woa $15 was 
e 3 or at 12 in t 3s ma 
ore ole 5 15 bot the Jonx. Be 
| ing; 1 55 3 ER 17 trapfplan 155 Tor endl 


and cufig 08 larly, 155 HS 7 
— Lad Bal froſt — 288155 i 


anne): en ſom: 5 mop FEE | 
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* Nen neau eee 


OOO dig. ande ttench the ground where new 
tations are to be made in chis and next . 
e d Merch, and the ground will. be r 


(chat time. 48.4 2 * 1 $36 FEE 


FITS . Manir ing the Ground. W ww 


| Weh dung is: wanted in any t ofthe nurſery where 
. new plantations of young nurſery trees are intended, 

- take advantage of dry . I — bring 

it in. * 0 Fun 


And. where i it is intended to 3 ny dun betw 8 9 — 
rows of young trees, let ity is fooh a+ fad 
1 che ſurfage, — 2 


its virtne into gha d among the roots, which: Will. 
ere n benefit to the plants, v ol! 7» nods 17, 


"007 3121) png hap Ie T 


I — . 7881 {Lay 12 A 
Jet all gall new-planted trees, that are in expoſed. 
- SB (I and let 1 5 tied —4 ſecure 
1 n to one ſide by violent Winds. 

Take alſo great care, to protect from: froſt & qhe.zeors, of 

* itees and ſhrabs.;, but. this .need.only; be: 
particularly obſerved {gn the _d tender and chojceſt kinds. 

For the protectidn of theſe kinds, get fone dry.mulch, 

" S — — ſome of it be laid a 

good thickneſs over the ſurface of the carth between xbe: 

; © hinder * — to their 


aeg 


bed $a. 4 
2 * . 


4 
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Seedling Plants. 


The young 2 otic pl in be 1d now 
be ſheltered in ſhath ff weath + this. may. be done by 
placing ſome hoops acroſs the 5 and when the froſt 


is very ſevere, let ſome good thick mats be drawn over _ 


the hoops.. 1 $4. 
Or oa” 77 ay fore ligh t ee e A 
pear nn ut their | 68 Ws 7 8 * 
ng to take this away nas f ng 
: "Les ll plans p99. by ah It 127 wel 2 eee 
To protect the on of ul kinds of ales 2 * 


rims th 


254% 4 ont = og 


Will now be proper to plunge, APR their 
dry warm 1 ſpot of grund. 


are 


TI I 9 r. 151 - 
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He GREEN ou... 


| en e Plaste, 8 
EA 27 8 5 bu n A 


ſee whic 
heſe plants — 


A e 30 ys | 
Baa bet Agon, 
[kt have ſom 1 ry 4 
Wy aa * 5 0 7 2 Ne 


85 2 3.98 
en £4 rg 


ben the oi 540 1 5 an 
— be en yy «bout i 75 Tb 
tne, morni rving $9 0 u 
and 5 b nde Acer din PR 15 5 peri 4 
or Whether clo nn z ey 
lowed & Men ay op fy. Fo 112 5 4 9 
able opportunities in rinderate we; 
ſhut them cloſe in due 1 towards e N 122 
N or 8 0 clock 9 or 7 if the air changes very 
co 2 cutting win LapHAKS Ain 6d 4 
by 128 the 9 5 blow. 9 ia . 2 . 
not be er le open them 3255 CY 


Fir farther ob 19 5 gener 
green houſe plants plants is babe. we December and I 
n 2 

| ey ? 8 e Th 5 * 
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; LETS iz 5 att * | Pine e 23+; ks: 1 48 ar 

HE pine 5 plants being now in the winter 


beds, 12 chief care at this ſeaſon is to keep max- 
105 the fires regularly every evening, and never too 
i mild open weather the fires need only be made 
at nights; but "in ſevere froſts a moderate fire denn 


9 and 9 
ſo eve to give the plants water 45 
; ofiti ifthey find in need thereof SL fon 
Once in a week, or thereabouts, will be often enough 
to give theſe plants w water at this ſeaſon. 
et the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerv- 
ing to uſe the tin- pipe, which is mentioned in January, 
to convey the water to the plants. * — 2 


F = 5 5 Care of the young i : 2408 af 


Such of the young Pines as are placed bor che winter in 
dung or bark-beds made in the open ground, or at leaſt 
Be or glaſs caſes, Where no fre can be made, muſt 
de treated with great care f that is, the glaſſes muſt 
pg well covered every night, and in bad Weather, with 
ſome good thick mats. 
©Likewiſe the outüde of the frame ſhould be lined quite 
round, à tolerable. thickneſs, with dry hay, of fach. like 
dry litter; this will preſerve the heat, and prevent the 
froſt from entering the ſides o "to frame. . 
The fides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 


One thing more is to be dbferveld i in theſe pine 2. 
Which are made in the open air; and that i is, if rhe 

are made of dung and ran be. 1 50 as it is ee the 
'caſe where tan is ſcarce, and ſometimes with dung only, 
the heat will not be of any — — duration, and * 
muſt be often examined: When it is found that th ot: of 
declines i its beat, it muſt be xenewed, by addi G 
ing of more new. horſe dung to ie Kae an and wt is to 
be repeated, during the Winter ſeaſon, as often as . oh 
ſhall de \ found neceffary ; but theſe beds ſhould, if poſ- 
üble, be entirely of tan; and even then, ſuch of chem 
as are ſo conſtructed chat fires cannot be made, it * 


Dec.] Tus 8 Gap ay 323 


be likewiſe adviſeable, in times of, Jorge weather, to 
line the -outhdes, with hot dung, re muſt be a 
due portion of heat continue 58 y in the beds. 

The — in ſuch beds muſt be Ale but very 
moderme quantities of water ar any one time, in this 


ſoaſfany-y 5 2 701i gies £.2k7 e e Fe 


- 


ug reel es 7 4 3. . "T9 15/4; 2887 225 
e | Geagrad , of tha the, hot | baue ans 5 
bare gens ul care: ef che-hotchouſe . both - 
ines. and for SET various other a N DEN. 
take the following hints. 1 e $74 
We muſt be. careful to ſupport 2 
every night, made ſoon after, ſun ſet, an 
till nine or ten at t, ſufficient 2 


Pu 


+ 


nal air till morning, ing always a 
this 1 © oy 3 
In ſunny calm days admit rtion pf 


air a few; hours, by drawing Open ſome of the ſalhes 
but ſhut. cloſe if the air changes e cloudy or cold. | 
Sire alſo moderate ſupplies, 
to the plants. an. 1 once a week, e 
any neceiſary. 
— and — tribe, W 5 
1 to the e J "ny 
RY e. . * NW 


9 3 | +245 5 i & 10 ; 1 245% "2 17 , ; + T 4 


- W F * * = # © 


a 4 


Wy b. 8 Nn 119 % 

„ 4 tz 7 3285 £2 
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| M ob 3 Hacery A} 31H 8 1 
Wark 10 be done in Atlas Wi od 
{fg uh, Ba 2 THY 4 hte dend arm M 
: „ nat a * 
nn er Plants ö ae N rag +> tp? 
Loox over your cauliſtower 3 . 
frames and pick oF All —— leaves, us they 
ppenr on chem, Key are hurtful to ind ry, te th 
8 day whey the weather is mild' 2. 
a= e taken off, that the plants may have the- 
let che lights be put on every night. rs XA | 


4 ; ou 1 9 « 
* y : * 1 * & *% 
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we”. Fas Wente rb, hes 


Wpen "the weather is very wet, e lights over 
them, but let them be raiſed a good height; = at the back 
of the” frame, to let in a ae Fa "er + air do che 
Ants. * 1 ach If: 4 
1211 Keese frony wither 7 ep dhe planes conſtantly 
covered with the glaſſes; and other covering (ſuch as 
ſtraw, fern or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſ- 
ſary to lay over the glaſſes and round the outſides of the 


frame. 
ne can fewer ed ende ra or" Be mut 
onto Let the gene de ſet off 


in mild dry days or ile them three 80 four inches on the 
th ae do main { day and night if moderate open 
eather : 125 FA cheat a off, but 1 
| wing; ; and a] kept dloſe d 
itt froſty wearher, .* * PHB 22205 "OY loc 


W 8 anger 5 
. | Fae theſe be 
1 Ms” on: ker of every . Fay; ih 5 
* wad n s ye; eve. 
Fe aki walls; it 
1 defend then witk 
x i ove? ei Yo 23 PORE DEE e 
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e 75 


| "oben ole 
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3 _ ery dry and 775 day, ſor theſe plants 
mult have the open air at all opportunitic 
Wheathe wolcnetha ok ns to _ wa, kb the 
—— over the plants, and raiſe them a conſiderable a 
ht to admit a large ſhare of free air: let the RY" 
cloſe—every*cold- night; but in very mi 

. let the glaſſes be off night and day. 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off theſe plants as of- 
ten as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. 
-In-1frofty weather, let the plants he weil ꝓrotett 

, by-keeping the glaſſes on or.z covering 

mats ayer: them. And when the froſt very rigorous; 
add alſo an additional N r 2 3 de the 
* 8 7925 inn 


. - - 
fo 4 +3 2131 4 aue, 
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4 


as Leine ſeed. | 80 ** | 1 


— ER now . 2 little lettace ſeed on a Warm 


ſouth border: ic chey fucked they will be uſeful in te 


ſpring.” This may be done any- time in the "month 
when the weather is mild; and if vou ſow a little 
twice in the 3 en will * e ours 

eit hot 


1 * | 
. g f 2 * K „ 
A M ov Small Salled: Mobs. wit ON 1135 
— - Pn 
©. » : 


45 | „ 


. to ſow ſeveral "Town or mall fallad mn 
ten 1 or a fortnight, that there may be a proper ſup- 
Ply or the table, as often as it is required. 

The beſt forts are muſtard, creſſes; radiſh, and rape; 


you! may alſo ſow'fome lap cabbage lettuce to har 


young, like che ereſſes and\muſtard,/&c 


Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in a fame of light earth, or N 


in a hot bed, as mentioned in November; but be ſure, 
at this ſeaſon, not to cover the>ſeeds deeper with earth 
hor. juſt as much as will hide them. 


In general keep the glaſſes over them; or e 


to the plants every day when the weather is mild, 
raiſing the glaſſes on props > the plants may be qui 
expoſed to the ait ina very 
to keep the glaſſes cloſe over 
ſharp weather cover alſo with mats or long litter. 
In ſevere weather theſe ſeeds, muſt, de ſown;in 1 
hot- bed. See January and eee 1 8 fe 


de Reiſs Seed... 


I 
* 1 


"About che middle or daten end att this month, when 


the weather is open and. dry, Nay 05 may ſow a few { 
top radiſhes to come early in 


owever, as there is "butlittle pts WE on this 8 5 
ing, it is only adyiſed. to ſow a few to take their chance 


for a trial; and if they ſucceed, they will come in for 
1 * early 1 in, March ; letthe ſeed be ſown. in N 5 
der under a wall ; and When the plants. Ss Word 


r eng 1 em 


mild day, but be-ſare. : 
em all night, and when 


ogy ſhould. be. ſevere you L cover them. Sn Ke 


526 Tar kirenzs Garven. Dec. 
But where radiſhes are defired very early, you 
about the middle or towards the latter end of 1 
ſow ſome radiſh ſeed in frames, or in a hot bed. 
The beſt ſort; for this purpoſe is the thort-topped 0 

Laos radiſh, 5 > 
Se the ſeed. pretty thick, 404 cover is. about. a 

half an inch deep, or rake it in; put on the glaſſes; 
and when the plants appear, let them have plenty of 
. air, by taking the glaſſes off every day when the wea- 
- ther is —_ or LY, en, them a good height with 


Props. 2 | OY 60 ey „ e ee 
4 ww” "bs 1 Kat, F; 4 * ö , ©” «4 * * r — 1 mths > | 


9 +1 Carre. 2 
4 * 1 ie * » 9 


Where young carrots are deſired — 5 you may now, 
af hon done laſt month, dig part of a warm border, 
and ſow ſome carrot- ſeed, to try the chance of having a 
few to come in forward. 

This may be done any time in the. 1 When the 
weather is mild and dry, obſerving, to low. the ſeed 
pretty thick, and immediately after-to:rake-it in, and 
in hard frofty weather, may cover with any light long litter. 

If the weather proves any thing favourable after. 
Chriſtmas, there will be a Chance. of A: on. this 
ſowing a few u carrots Na . TY 


ne er Feat. renn Gifs 07 


eee 108 5 nf avid. 

warm ſituatien be got ready for ſome more peas, to ſuc- 
ceed the former ſowings. 

Leet the ground be raked ae and the ſtones 

/ A off; then draw ſome; drills. about a yard or three 

feet and a "half aſunder, if intended to allow them ſticks, 

- and ſcatter the peas therein pretty thick, and cover them 

7 2 an inch or nt an inch and a half Seer with 

ea 

The hotſpur peas are gilt the ropereſt to be . at 

this ſeaſon 748 ye neral crop, r you may ſow them 

any time this We when the weather is mild; but to 

ſucceed thoſe ſown the former month, the middle of this 

month is the proper ſeaſon for that work, or may ſow 

ſome at the beginning, and more towards the latter end 

of the month for the greater chance of ſucceſs, and may 

ä the middle or latter end of this n. * 

e 


* * 
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che firſt crop of marrowfar peas in drill three feet and 2 
half 3 eln IP gt 4 4 a 
If you have any peas above groun you ould draw 
ſome earth to their n them from froſt and 
wet. 
Let this be done in a dry mild day, and ler cher 
bo'draken * before you draws it w7 to te rants. ks 


: ; TRICE | Wy £1 "Brant, 5 44 . N 35 2 8811 XL 
About the n or rowirds Fe middle of hs 
month, prepare alſo ſome ground, in a ſheltered e- ; 
on, for a ſucceſſional crop of ſmall beans. 
If you have not planted any before, let them be 
planted the beginning of the month; but if they ate to 
ſucceed the former plantation, the middle of the "I 
will be time enough, or it will effect a regular faccel. _ 
ſion, if a ſew are planted both at the "beginning. and 
towards the latter end of the month. 
Wo ſome of thè mazagan beans be planred now, alſo - 
1 of 1 and broad Spaniſh beans for 4 
upply, the mazagans will come in earlier, and 
ths rs of 15 9 them regularly. | 
Theſe beans ſhould be planted in rows, three or four 
inches diſtant in the row, and let the rows be two feet 
and a half aſunder, and plant the beans about two in- 
ches deep in the ground. O#ober and November, &c. 
N If you B to guard them 
from froſt, ] 
$ This is done by drawing earth up to their ſtems as they | 
p advance in bei ht; obſerving 2 2 it in a dry mild day, 
, and when the urface of the earth is tolerably dry. | 
n About the laſt week in this month you may | 
h ſome large beans ſuch as the Sandwich, Windſor, and 
Toker beans ; they will come in at a right time to 
ſucceed the ſmaller ſorts of beans which were planted 


n the beginning or middle of the month. 3. 
0 Theſe large beans muſt be planted in rows three fert 
is - aſunder, at five or fix inches diſtant from each other, and 

, rr and a half deep, at this ſeaſon. A 
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Celery. gh | 


o 


wal on bon ooo oy wig orice Þ 2 
Take advantage of the firſt dry and mild day to earth 


* 


up the celery that requires it; and ſee that the plants 
are brit perfectly dry. F A „ 8 Ho esr, 
Break the earth ſmall, and let it be laid up to the 
lants, with care pot to break their leaves, or bury the 
ts of the plants, for that would rot them. 
Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within 
four or five inches of their tops, to guard them from 
"the froſt, and to blanch them a good: fengt ng. 
II Tevere froſty weather ſets in, it will be proper to 


cover ſome of your beſt celery. plants with ſome long lit- 
fir 3 s- ſtraw, on - me ike. 5 {4 8 bo 

This will protect the plants from froſt, and will. pre- 
vent the ground from being frozen; then you can take 
up the r iſficulty, when they are wanted for 
the kitchen; or at the approach of rigorous weather, may 
dig up a quantity and carry into ſome covered. ſhed, or 
dry cellar or any convenient apartment, and laid in 
13 or under long litter, they will be ready 


Budi ve, 


" V x 
— : & 


If the weather is mild d dry, you may tie up ſome 
of the Nigel este e N * um 
This mould be done when the leaves of the plants are 
quite dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. The 
Leaves ſhould be gathered up even in your hand, and 
then tied together a Tittle above the middF of the plant. 

But if the weather is very wet, or froſty, theſe plants 
ſo tied up, being very apt to rot in the heart, may 
take the opportunity of the firſt dry and mild day to 
draw up Tome of the fineſt plants, and managed as di- 
vected in the laſt month, planting or placing them into 


the fide of a ridge of earth, either in the open air, or 


oy 


in a dry ſhed, or in frames; by which practice Jon * 
Dy. See 


r 


oo” 
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|  Cardoons. 1055 TEES WP, if 
Earth up cardoons finally, if not done laſt month, to 


blanch or whiten them their full length, and to preſerve 


them from froſt, | 


This work ſhould be done when the weather is mild 


* 


and dry, debe to tie the leaves evenly together with 

hay-bands; then 

up round each plant. CC — 
Theſe plants ſhould now be earthed up within a very 

little of their tops, if poſſible ; and in ſevere weather, 

ſome dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, 


- 
. 


which will keep the froſt out.... 


| 0 fetiebdher” 0 dene 

Where the artichokes were not Tanded up the laſt 
month, that work ſhould: be done, if poſſible, the begin- 
ning of this; or let ſome litter be laid over them. 
Firſt cut off the large leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the 


= Ph * 
"4 Kat 4's * — 


ground, and elear them away; then let the earth be laid 


over the rows. of the plants in the manner mentiongd 


in laſt montn. en e as Re 

But if the ground is frozen hard, ſo that you cannot dig 
between, or that you have not time to earth them, let 
ſome long dry litter be laid cloſe about all the plants, 
ſeparately; to protect them from the effects of the fro 


and if the froſt ſets in rigorous, draw the Jitter quite 


breaks, 


o 


over their tops; being ſure. to remove it when the fro 


Now take good care of the muſtiroom-beds, to keep 


the froſt and wet from them. To do this, let a good 
covering of clean dry firaw be pid conſtantly over every 
bed, not leſs than a foot in thickneſs, ' LE CES 

After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined 


and if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the 


et the earth be well broken and laid 


wet ſtraw be directly removed And ſome dry be laid in 


its place. 


tember. * | 
| A Hot-bed to force Aſparagus. - * 


Make a hot-bed to plant Mp | | 


| aragus where it is 
early, for winter and ſpring fupply. 


«oF 
£ 
* 
: 
* 
** 


required 


LY 
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Aa Prepare 


= 


For the general management of theſe beds, ſee d. 


. 
: 
* 
. 
7 
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Prepare a quantity of freſh hot ſtable dung for chat pur- 
by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve 
days before you make the bed; in that time it will be 
in right order. 5 
The bed ſhould. be three feet and a half high, and two 
or three inches wider than the frame on every ſide. When 
the bed. is made, level the top, and put on the earth; 
but you are not, as yet, to put on the frame. 
The earth muſt be laid an equal depth all over the 
top of the bed; it muſt be about fix inches thick or 
every part, and the ſurface made perfectly even, bank. 
ing up ſome moiſt ſoil round the outſide to keep up the 
earth. When this is done, and having previouſly pro- 
cured the proper aſparagus plants of three years old, (See 
Feb ) they are to be immediately planted cloſe to 
_ , upon the ſurface of the earth, The method 
is this: 9 | | | | 
. © Furſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth 
de raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches high; 
this done get the roots, and begin to place them ; ob- 
_ ſerving to place the firſt courſe of plants cloſe together, 
againſt the above little ridge of earth; and fo proceed, 
laying or placing them one againſt another, as cloſe as 
vou poſſibly can put them, from one end to the other of 
the bed; do not, however, place the plants quite out to 
the full extent of the bed, but leave about the breadth 
of two or three inches all. the way on each fide and 
end of the top of the bed, in order that there may be 
room to bank up ſome more earth alſo againſt the outſide 
roots. | 1 | | 
Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be 
| banked up againſt the outfide roots on each fide of the 
bed, as juſt above hinted. 3 | 
Then Bet ſome good light earth, with which the 
ecrous of the roots are to be covered; obſerving to lay 
the earth equally all over them about two inches thick, 
which concludes the work for the preſent. The bed is to 
remain in this manner until the aſparagus begins to ap- 
pear through the covering of earth: then lay on a- 
nother parcel of earth the depth of three, or near four 
inches; ſo that, in the whole, there may be the depth 
of between five and fix inches of earth over the crowns 
When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames 
and glaſſes, | ay "But; 


. 


* 
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But, befote you put on the above laſt parcel of et; 


you muſt firſt fix ſome thick bands, or ropes of ſtraws | 
round the upper part of the bed, to fecure the earth from. 


ſipping down, and which alſo ſerves for the frame to 
reſt upon. This is to be done in the following manner: 
let ſome bands of ſtraw be made, about three inches 
thick, and get ſome ſmall wooden pegs or ſhort ſticks 
ſharpened at one end; with theſe ſticks the band of ſtraw 
is to be pegged down round the top of the bed, cloſe to 
the edge on both ſides and each end; then add the ad- 


ditional ſupply of earth above mentioned even with the 


top of the wreathing or ſtraw band, and when this is 
done, let the frame and glaſſes be immediately put on, 

and reſted on the band of ſtraw. Ah, 8 
Obfſerve that, during the time the bed is without the 


frame, if there ſhould happen to be heavy rains ar great 
ſnow, the bed, at ſuch times, muſt be defended by a good 


thick covering of ſtraw or mats; or otherwiſe put on the 


frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſuch weather. 


The next thing to be obſerved, is, that, when the 


heat of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed by 


applying a lining of new horſe-dung to its ſides. This 
will be required probably, in about eighteen'or twenty 


days after the bed is made; nor muſt you na, He cover” 


the glaſſes every night with mats, or long litter; but 


1 


this ſhould be particularly obſerved when the plants be- 
gin to appear. r | G 


Note, in placing the plants on the bed, take care to 
ſet the crowns of the roots upright, and gather the roots 
of each plant cloſe together; ſo that a bed for a three- 
light frame may contain at leaſt, between two and three 
hundred roots in each light. 1 3 

But for a farther explanation of the general particulars 
in making, planting and management of theſe beds, ſee 
the Kitchen Garden for February. 

The bed will begin to produce abundantly in about 
a month, ar five or fix weeks, when they will riſe very 
thick all over the bed; and for the method of gather- 
ing them ſee February. , 1. e 


TDro,rencbing and digging. | +3 
Now forward, at All opportunities, the trenching and 


, 


8 * 
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den, that you may not have that work to do in the 
ſpring, when there will be much of other buſineſs to be 
done, that could not be properly done before. | 
Alſo take the opportunity of dry or froſty ones 
and carry dung to the different parts of the 22 
dug 


where manure is wanted; and let the ground 
one or two ſpades deep as you ſee it neceſſary; obſerving 


to lay it up in ridges till the time you want to plant or I 


ſow it; which will mellow and enrich the ground greatly, 
in preparation for ſowing and planting, with the neceſ- 
ſary crops in the ſpring, and which will alſo . 
forward the ſpring buſineſs. 

Dunging will be neceſſary 8 every year, 
for two or three ſeaſons in poor ground, till it is 
perly enriched; and alſo in ſome ſoils, an aug- 
ment of dung, every other year, will be beneſicial, but 
in this, every one will be regulated, according to the 
ſupply of dung that can be conveniently obtained. | 
Ide ground ſhould generally be digged, or trenched 

up in ridges one or two ſpades deep, as the depth of pro- 
per ſoil admits, and the different crops require; the long 
rooted eſculents, ſuch as carrots, neps, &c. require 
the ſoil to be broken up ſome con erable depth toadmit 
ef their perpendicular growth: beſides, by deep dig- 
ging at leaſt one full ſpade, or occafionally two 185 
deep or more, it improves. and in a manner renews the 
ſoil, by turning the top down and the bottom to che 
ſurface, and crops grow more freely. 


For the methods to be obſerved in the operation 3 


trenching and ridging up the l as me CORN 
ſee November and October. 


— a; 2 
_ —— — 


Tae FRumT GARDEN, 
Prune- Apple and Pear-trees. 
C ON:TINUE to prune apples and pear-trees 


againſt walls and eſpaliers, any time this month. 
Theſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of 
the froſt doing them the leaſt damage weir the means 
of pruning them. | 
The fan ſame rule holds good now in *. — theſe trees 
as mentioned] in November. 
4 Prune 


"= | as x | 3 | 
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| Prune Vin. | 


Vines againſt walls, or ity the vineyard, may now like- 
wiſe be pruned ; and the fame method js to be practiſed 
in pruning vines this month as in the laft. 


Prune Apricot trees. 


Peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and cherry-trees, 

may alſo ſtill be pruned ; and it may be done any time 

in this month, without much danger of injuring the 
trees by the operation, even if the weather ſhould be 


Theſe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears; 
bat if the weather be not very ſevere, the pruning and 
nailing of them may be forwarded in _ of the winter 
months, without running the leaſt hazard of their being 
any ways damaged. Obſerve the ſame method of prun- 
ing all theſe ſorts as in the two laſt months. And as is 
fully explained in January and February, &c. | 

Let every tree, according as it is pruned, be imme- 
diately nailed up in a neat and regular manner, 


Standard F vat 905 


Now is the time to examine ſtandard fruit- trees, either 
in the garden or in the orchard, to cut out all uſeleſs 
wood and ill growing branches. | 

Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand too cloſe, in 
a crouded manner, let them be thinned ; obſerving .to - 
cut ont fuch as grow the moſt irregular ; and where 

any large branch grows acroſs or interferes much with 
any of the others, in an irregular direction, let ſuch a 


: 


branch be cut out. | | 
Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper parts of 
the tree, be alſo examined; and, when they are crowd- 
ed, let ſome of theſe alſo be cut wax. wh 
Thus let all kinds of ſtandards, 7275 have the ge- 
neral branches kept moderately thin and at regular diſ- 
tances: and they will not fail to produce abundantly, 


and the fruit will always be large and handſom. "oy 
Azz - | New 


'F 
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Bo New planted Fruit-trees 
Take care now of new planted fruit-trees, which 
were planted in this, or the two laſt months, and let 
their roots be well ſecured from froſt, but particularly - 
thoſe of the capital kinds. | 
This muſt be done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
dungy long litter, on the ſurface of the ground about 
the trees; and let this be laid fall as far, each way, as 
you think the roots extend. * CIR 
Support all new planted ſtandard fruit-trees, where 
wanting, with ſtakes; in doing this, let a piece of 
hay-band be * round that part of the tree where it is 
to be faſtened to the ſtake. e I 
This prevents the bark of the tree from being rubbed 
off when rocked by winds againſt the ſtake. 


Management of Fruit iree Borders. 

| * = * G " 

Where any of the fruit-tree borders want manuring, 

or freſh earth, this is now a very good time to do that work. 
For that purpoſe, get from a-cemmon or elſewhere, 


* 


n quantity of freſh loamy earth, if it can be had, 
and ſome of the beſt thoroughly rotten dung, mixing 
both well together. 


| 902 | : 
Let this be laid upon the border, dug in, and well 
worked up with the earth of the border. be ſooner this 
is done the better, for this dreſſing will be of great ſervice 
to the trees in general, as will be ſeen in a ſummer or two 
aſter, but particularly ſuch trees as are in a declining ſtate. 
The freſh earth, and the good rotten dung, will en- 
courage the trees ſurpriſingly, ſo as to produce large fruit, 
and they will be fair and well taſted. * ns. 
In open weather, dig and prepare ſuch borders, or 
other places, as are to be planted with fruit trees; for 
this being a leiſure time, that work can be done in a 
oper manner. | . 8 | 
In doing this work let thoſe rules be obſerved which 
we gave in the two preceding months... - >, 
I any of the wall trees appear of a weak or ſickly 
Fate, open the earih about the extreme roots, but got 
to diſturb them generally, and then apply a compoſt 8 
| ATED, | LIN fre 
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freſh loamy ſoil, or other good earth, and rotten dung, 
immediately next to the principal roots, and Wal 


their extreme parts, it will greatly enliven the growih 
of che tree the following year. | 


Tranſplant Fruit 7 reer. 8 


Fruit trees of moſt ſorts, may Gill be abs | 
provided the weather be open; but if the weather be 
troſty that work muſt be deferred till another opportunity. 

Let the ſame methods gf planting, diſtance, &c. be 


obſerved as in the two laſt months, 1 in Bere and 
- Feoruary, &c. 2 


Prune Goojeb erries and 8 trees. 


Continue to prune gooſeberry and e bbpl and 
obſerve the ſame method of keeping the branches thin, 


and at regular diftances, as directed in the former months. 

In that trees ſuffer no branches to remain that grow. 
acroſs the others; and ſuch as grow in a ſtragglin 
manner ſhould alſo be removed, or ſhortened, as it ball 5 
feem moſt proper; cut out all dead wood, and very eld 
branches, and keep the heart of the-teees open“ (See 
Oeber;and Tanuary.. 


Let all fuckers” dene une won of theſe ſhrubs be ae 1 
entirely cleared away. 


Plant Gooſeberries and Currant-trees. 1 


 Goofeberry and currant- trees may ſtill be tranſplant- 

ed into places where they are wanting; and this may 

be done any time in the month when open weather. 
Let theſe ſhrubs where _ are to be planted round 


the quarters of the garden, be ſet about ſeven or eight 
feet diſtant from one another. 


But for the different orders of planting theſe ſirubs, | 
See Ofober, January, and February, &C. | 


Prepagate Gooſeberry and Currant-trees. 


This is ftill a proper time to plant cuttings of gooſe- 
| berries and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; 


the method of Gong yy planting them is mention. 
bs | a4 | 


© % 
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ed in Oftober and the laſt month, alſo in January and 
February. "A 
Note, Gooſeberry and ara cl may very eafi ly 
be raiſed by ſuckers from the roots, of which theſe iregs 
never fail to ſend up every year abundance ; and 
make. handſome” buſhes, and. will bear plenty of good 
fruit not inferior to thoſe raiſed . ee See 
A, 3 To: * 
; | Prune kahlen. 5 5 


| 8 raſpberries, where it was-not done in Otober 
or laſt month: in pruning theſe, the ſame method is 


now to be obſerved as in the laſt months. 


8 theſe plants, an 


„ i Plant ae 


Nos 5 is allo a pretty. good-time to. plant raſpberries ; 

provided it be 0 e weather; the manner of preparing 
planting e is alſo as n in 

the former months. e cot? 


| Examine the Fruit i in wy W 


© Examine the fruit in the fruitery now. pretty often; 
Tet them be looked over with good attention once or 

twice every week : and let all ſuch as are rotten, or be. 

ginning to rot, be removed; for if theſe were permitted 

th lie, they would ſoon taint all the ſound ruit near 
em, 

Continue conſtant] | cover! of | clean. 
ſtraw, at leaſt a foot 2. ub the 3 and ſecure 
the windows of the fruit room, from the admiſſion of 
wet and froſt, 


— 8 1 * 8 1 
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PLEASURE or FLowER GARDEN, 


General care of Flower plants. 


AKE care now to protect the choice ae plants 

and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy 

rains; all of which would damage many ſorts of cu- 
rious roots and plants. ä 


2 art. 
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_ F TO wN GARDEN, 
Care of Auriculas., © | 

The choicer kinds of auricula plants, in pots, muſt 
how be well defended in very wet weather, great ſnows, 
and hard froſts. 

If theſe plants are placed in frames, as was directed 
two months ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over 
them in bad weather; or if they are in a bed under 
hoops, let mats or canvas be drawn over them in ſuch 
weather, or in default of ſhelters, lay the pots down on 
one fide, if not done laſt month. 


But when the weather is mild and dry, let ths plants- 
be conſtantly uncovered. 


Carnation Layers. 


The carnation layers of the curious forts, which are-. 
in pots, ſhould alſo be covered in hard rain, ſnow, and. 
ſevere froſts ; but theſe plants muſt have the free air: . 
conſtantly when the weather is open and not very wet. 


aa, Hyacinths, Tulip-roots, Anemones, and Ranuns- 
culufſes. 

The bed. Sha the fine hyacinths ad tall uy 
are placed, ſhoald, when the weather is fevere, co- 
vered, to prevent the roots from bein damaged. 0 

For that purpoſe either cover with mats, or provide 
fome kind of long dry litter, peas-ftraw, fern, or ſuch- 
like, and, when the froſt diſcovers to ſet in hard, lay a 
tolerable warm covering orer the ſurface” of the beds; 
but when the weather i is leſs ſevere; the ten Cop be- 
removed. ? 

Where any of wels plants appear above Fend the 
beds ſhould be arched over with hoops, and ſome large 
and thick mats be got ready to draw over them in hard 
weather. See January and February. 

The more Curious and valuable rahunculuſſes and: 
anemones, which are planted in beds, ſhould alſo have 
ſome protection when che froſt is ſevere; by covering- 
the beds with Wen or mats, c. See Fauvaty. 


© Care of Seedl; ing Plants. 


Small young or tender ſeedling flower plants, or roots, 
alſo demand care at this unfavourable ſealon. 


A. a. 5, Such-; 
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Such as are in pots, or boxes, may now, if not done 
before, be protected ſomewhat by placing the pots, 

tubs, or boxes, in a warm border; or may alſo plunge 
them in the earth, and in hard froſt, litter may e lald 
on the ſurface, and around the; ſides; the ſame pro- 

| Fg ws" of covering, may alſo be given to ſuch as are 
in beds. e | 


Prote&ing New-planted Shrubs.” 


New-planted ſhrubs, and trees of the more tender, or 
choicer kinds ſhould have their roots well protected in 
hard froſty weather, by laying mulch or long dungy lit- 
ter a good thickneſs on the ſurface of the ground over 
the roots of each plant. ou PS ; 

This work is ſo neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender 
and curious kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in 
autumn, that it ſhould not be omitted now, if it was 
in the former month. 1 BE Fo 
Pruning Shrubs, am Dig between them. 
Now go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune all ſuch 
as ſtand in need of that 8 but let this be done in 
ga ſxilful manner, with a knife, and not with garden ſheers. 
In doing this, all the very ſtrong long rambling ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's growth extending conſiderably be- 
yond the general branches of the head, ſhould be taken 
off quite cloſe, or reduced to regularity ; and where 
the branches are crowded. let ſome be. thinned. out in a 
regular manner, | &S, | * 
All very ſtraggling branches ſhould be taken off or 
| Hhortened ; wherever they appear. 5 
Every 22 ſhould be pruned in ſuch order, as it 
may ſtand clear of another; never ſuffering the branches 
of different ſhrubs to intermix with each other, for that 
ſpoils the beauty of all. | 4 3 
When the ſhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be 
dug between the plants ; and as you go on, take up all 
Fuckers, and ſhorten ſtraggling rqots. 


Propagating Shrubs by $ uckers from the Roots. 
The ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would wiſh to 
propagate may be taken up with care, and planted in 
7 | | rows 


» m— 


to make new compoſt heaps, for theſe ſhould always lie 


4 * 
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rows in an open ſpot, Wit ſome will make good plants ; 
in two years. 

The ſuckers of 1 lilacs, ſpiræa, and many other * 
ſorts muſt be taken u from the old plants in open wea- | 
ther, and be planted ont in rows, fifteen inches aſun- 
der ; ſome wil make handſome plants 1 in one or two 
years time. 


4 
Projaring. Ground for planting. n 
Now dig, when the weather will permit, the dor⸗ 
ders, and all ſuch places where any kind * — 1 
trees, or plants, are to be planted. 


Tranſplanting. obs "I ef 


Tranſplanting may ſtill, in open weather, be con- 
tinued among all the hardy kinds of eee ſhrubs and 
foreſt- trees. 

- But if any of the more tender and curious ſorts 
are planted; it is adviſable to mulch the ground over 
the roots to keep out the froſt. See November. — 


Jamey: | 
| Roll Graſs Pee” Gravel Walks. _ 1+: 


In mild weather let the graſs walks and lawns be 5 
poled and rolled once a week at leaſt. * 

Let the gravel walks be alſo kept very clean, and 
roll them now and then in dry open weather. 5 


Preparing Compoſt. - 5 

Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt, for curious 
flowers, in ens &c. obſerving to mix the parts. well 
together. . i 

At this time you ſhould alſo bring in freſh ingredients“ 
the beſt part of a year before they are uſed for any pur-- 
poſe; the principal compoſts, for choice flowers; being 
any light rich earth, ſeaſand, light ſandy loam and a ſmall - . 
portion of dry rotted dung ; all well blended PN 


The Care of Plants i in Pots. 


Take good care now of all ſuch hardy ſhrubs as ate 
in pots. To protect the roots of the ſhrubs the better 
from froſt, let the pots, if not done before, * plunged- 
0 their rims in a ary warm ſpot. SH 


F , 
' 
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And the more tender and curious kinds, ſuch as ar- 
_ butus, ciſtus, &c. ſhould be placed in deep frames to 


have occaſional ſhelter of covering in froſty. weather. 
: Likewiſe the pots of double rockets, double rofe-. 
- campion, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-wilhams, 
and all other hardy perennial fibrous-rooted plants in 
pots, ſhould, where not done laſt month, be, the be- 
ginning of this, plunged to their rims in a dry warm 
pot of ground. é | 7 : 
By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the. 
froſt entering the ſides of the pot to hurt their roots; 
and in very hard froſts it will be . to lay ſome dry 
long litter over all their tops; hut this muſt always be 
taken immediately off when the froſt is leſs ſevere. 
Where there are any frames to ſpare, the pots with 
the above fibrous-rooted plants may be placed in them, 
and defended occafionally, with glaſſes or other covering. 
3 Prune Foreft-trees. F 4 1 
It is now a proper time to prone all ſorts of foreſt 
and ornamental trees where neceſſary, obſerving to trim 
up. all large fide ſhoots and boughs from the ſtem, and 
low ſtraggling under branches ofthe head, for that may 
be performed in froſty weather when little other buſineſs. 


can be done. 
Plant and Plaſo Hedges, 


This is a proper time to plant any forts of hedges of 
the deciduous kinds particularly: ſuch. as hawthorn, 
beech, elm, elder, horn-beam, berherry, blackthorn or 
ſtoe ; procure young ſets of two or three years old from 
the nurſery; and plant them fix or eight inches aſunder in 
the row : alſo plant alder, willow and poplar hedges, 

in moiſt, or watery ſituations, either by planting ſmall 
cuttings, ar large truncheons a yard or.two long, parti-. 
cularly the willow and alder. . 
Hedges for outward fences are commonly, either 
planted in the fide or top of a raiſed bank formed with 
2 ditch on the vutſide. Where hedges are grown up 
rude, and thin or naked at bottom, they ſhould now 
be plaſhed, or laid down in ſuch a manner as to render 
them thick in every l | 
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\ONTINUE in open mad. to dig te prom 
between the rows of trees and ſhrubs 
of 3 roots of the plants, and e 


ro ; 
E — 4 arry dun alſo to ſuch plants as want it, and ſpread 
it of an qua thickneſs over the ſurface of the Os... 


New planted Trees, 


Continue the care of the tender kinds of new- lanted 
trees; where they were not mulched in November, let 
2 now be laid between the rows, and about their ſtems, 

protect the roots from being hurt by ſevere froſt. 
t the ſtems of all new- planted tall trees be now, 


properly ſupported with * * it Was W in. 


the former month. 
Stealing Thee: 


Take care- alfo of the tender ſeedling exotics ; cher,” 
while young, require ſome ſhelter in ſevere weather, 

Loet theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the matte 
ner. directed laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering 
of any kind to remain a day longer than here 1 is an ab- 
ſolute occaſion. 8 

The beds of tree ſceds, berries. and acorns, 9 
were ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, 
would be pre eatly benefited if in rigorous froſty meathen 
they could be covered with peas-ſtraw, fern, or other 
dry long litter. 

This ſhould be practiſed before the froſt has far pene- 
trated into the ground; but in particular to the beds. 
of acorns, for Nav” vo very ſoon ſhoot after committed to 


the ground, and the froſt would very much affect them... 


17 renching and Digging. 99 
— the trenching of ſuch pieces of ground as. 


In 


are to be Fan with LINE] in the — 


e 8 
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In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges ;. 
L he froſt will thus have more power to — — 


leſs opportunity to over-wet it: for the ridges will 


not detain wet like ground laid perfectly flat. 


— — 


A +: 


Propagate Trees and Shribs. 


Vou may ſtill continue to make layers and plant cut- 
tings of hardy trees and ſhrubs, and tranſplant ſuckers, 
and for the method of treating each, See the former 

months, January and February. OE ES,” 


—_ e —_ — * , » 


i —__— 
—— * * 


TE GREEN HOUSE. 


= ONTINUE to take advantage of every fine day, 
E: when the weather is open; to admit freſh air to 
the plants in the green-houſe ; for this, notwithſtanding 
the unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon, is a very neceſſary 
article for the benefit of the plants in general: if they 
are kept too cloſe, it will not only ogcation the leaves of 
the plants to change to a fickly colohr, but alſo render 
the plants very tender and weak ; and their leaves, by 
that means, will alſo be very apt to drop. 3 
Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and 
the wind not ſharp, let the windows be opened about 
nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and ſhut again 
about three or four in the afternoon, or ſooner, if the 
air becomes too cold. 845 $24 
Zut never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air every 
funny day in mild weather. 

Note, een, _ yy this _ be proper to allow the 
n-houſe an air in fo or very wet 3 
2 fuch times — the houſe be NE es cloſe, * 
In ſevere froſt the windows muſt never be open. | 
In continued ſevere froſty weather great care muſt be 
taken to ſecure the door and windows of the green- 
houſe in ſuch a manner as the froſt cannot enter that 
way to affect the plants. I | 

Therefore, in the time of very ſharp froſt, the win- 
_  dow-ſhutters, if any, muſt be ſhut cloſe every night j | 
5 25 N , ang 


5 rs 
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and, for the greater ſecurity, it will. alſo be proper to 
nail up mats againſt all the ſhutters. g > 

| Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very ſevere, it 
will, for the better protection of the plants, be adviſe- 
able to make a ſmall fire if there are the accommodation, 
of flues, which are very neceſſary in every good green 
houſe, both as an occaſional defence againſt the rigours, 


of froſt, and to expel great damps in foggy weather; 


but in defect of flues, that in hard froſts, make a ſmall 
fire in ſome convenient utenſil, and place it within the 
green-houſe kept diſtant from the plants : very moderate, 
and ſhifted to different parts of the houſe ; always ob- 


ſerving to move ſome of the plants from that part 


where the fire is placed. | . 

But theſe fires in either method ſhoald never be made 
in the -green-houſe, unleſs the froſt is extremely ſe- 
vere ; and never kept longer than there appears to be an 


= 


abſolute neceſſity. See January. 
—— - » Watering Green-houſe Plant. 


Water muſt now and then be given to the plants in 


the green-houſe, ' for moſt of the woody kinds will re- 
guire that aſſiſtance at due times. ee een 

But in watering theſe plants, make it always a rule at 
this ſeaſon to give only one moderate quantity to each 
pot or tub at a time ; forif they are once over-watered at 
this ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very 
wet, it will remain ſo for a long time, moſt aſfuredly 


occafion the plants to drop their leaves, eſpecially the 
orange and lemon trees, and totally deſtoy ſome of the 


more tender kinds. 1085 : 
For that reaſon let particular care be taken in water- 
ing, to do it with moderation, and to give the water 
only to ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of that article. © 
. {he aloes, and other ſucculent plants, muſt now be 
very ſeldom and alſo very ſparingly watered : for much 
moiſture at this ſeafon would rot this kind of plants. 
See January and February, © on 
7 Tecping the Plants clean. 
The green-houſe plants in general ſhould 


> Bas 


now he kept 
e 


p 4; * 


— 


* 


| 
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fectly clear from decayed een, for this is neceſſary 


fo prefer their health as well as beauty. 


erefore, as ſoon as any ſuch leaves appear upon the 


plants, let them immediately be removed; and alſo cut 
out any dead wood that may from time to time appear. 
The n-houſe Moor ſhould” be now frequently 
cleared of thoſe dead leaves which drop from the plants. 
For farther obſervations on the general uſe of the 
EN. houſe plants in __ ſeaſon, ſee . &c. 


"> 
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dontinve great attention this 1 to the fruit- 
ing pines and all the other tender exotics in 5 
kot-houſe, to ſupport a good fire every night and 


occaſional waterings, and freſh air, as explained belo 5 : 


Every evening, about three, four, or five o'clock, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather, continue to 
make the hot-houſe fires; obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, 
never- to make the fire too ſtrong, ſo as to render che 
heat of the wall of the flues anywiſe violent, for that 
would prove of bad conſequence to the- N and other 

ants. 

0 ah are likewiſe now to wh. as. adviſed laſt 
month, that in very ſevere weather, and no ſun,” che 
hot-bouſe fires muſt be continued alſo 3 in the morning 
and ſometimes all day lo 

The perſon who attends the fire, thould always, the- 
laſt thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and* 
add more fuel if it is wanted; nothing is ſo proper for 


this purpoſe as coals or cinders, becauſe of the regularity 


and duration of their heat; yet wood, turf, or peat will 


do, in default of coals, but require more attendance- 
to augment the fires. 


The wy glaſſes of the hot-houſe ſhould at this ſeaſon. 
be covere every night in fevere froſts, either with ſhut- 
ters or mats; but the readieſt method of covering is with 
2 large painted « canvas cloth, ſuch as might be made out 


of a large fail-cloth : But this ſhould, if poſſible, be 


made to roll upon one or more poles extending the 


length 


Care of the fruiting, R in the ler. 
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length of the hot-houſe, and about three inches. 
thick, and by the means of pullies and a rope, are con- 
trived to draw or roll up, and let down, at pleaſure; 
which is much more convenient than large unweildy 
| ſhutters, which are ſometimes uſed; and which require al- 
moſt an hour's work every day to take down and put up. 
The ſucceſſion pine plants in the pit or ſaccefion. 
houſe ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as di- 
rected above; the management for theſe and the fruit- 
ing plants is the ſame, only obſerving to make the fires - 
in general rather more moderate, or as regular as poſſi- 
ble, which, if not obſerved, may force them into a fruit. 
ing ſtate at an improper time; to prevent Which, the 

eateſt care ſhould be taken, until they have acquifed 
fach a proper degree of growth as to be able to produce 
handſome ſized fruit, which they are not capable of un- 
til they are two years old; at which age they ſhould 
be placed in the fruiting-houſe, or where it is intended 
they ſhall produce their fruit. ee ee : 


The pines and other plants in the hot-houſe will Rilt 
require to be now and then watered, 5 : 
ut in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take care 
to do it moderately, and not oftener at this ſeaſon than 
about once a week. . e 
When there happens to come à fine ſunny calm day, 
it will be proper to admit ſome freſh air into the hot= 
houſe, by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open; 
but be ſure to ſhut them again in due time, and eſpe- 
clally if the weather alters. Xi 3 
ES Young Pine Plants. De 
Thoſe young pine plants which are plunged in dung 
or bark-beds made in the open air, muſt have a very 
careful attendance at this ſeaſon; the heat of _ bed 
muſt be duly kept- up by applying a lining of new 
horſe-dung — the ſides, * — — the bod d 
much in its heat. . a Bong > 
The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, in bad 
weather, with mats or ftraw ; and ſome. ſtraw. or other- 
dry litter ſhould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the 
outſides of the frame. | | * . 
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FTarhy Kidne-beans, in the Hot-houſe, , "IF 
In the beginning, or any time in this month, you 
may plant ſome kidney-beans in pots or in boxes, and 
— place them in the hot-houſe; by which means they will 
yield their produce at an early and acceptable time. 
The method of planting them is mentioned in January 


Far) Cucumber: in the Hof- F“... 
Von may like wiſe ſow ſome cucumber ſeed in pots 
and plunge them into the bark in the hot-houſe; and 
the plants may be tranſplanted into boxes ; this may be 
done for a trial; which, if they ſucceed, will come in 
at a very early ſeaſon. _- a Spa Bag - paeF, <a 
I have obſerved, that cucumber plants ſucceed rather 
beſt in the hot-houſe, when the boxes wherein they grow 
are erected within a foot or eighteen inches of the top 
glaſs; and toward, the higheſt or back parts, juſt or 
nearly over the back alley. Ea 5 
But, however, where this can not be conveniently done, 
72 the boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in 
a 3 5 c | 
> + "Bark Roſes, fc. and in the Hetz houſe. .. 8 
Tou may Rkewiſe, any time in this or next month, 
plate pots of roſe · trees in the hot-houſe; and alſo ho - 
ney ſuckles, and ſuch other ſmall ſhrubs as you _— 
by way of curiofity, to blow early. See January an 
February. 8 e 8 
_ » Early Pinks, in the Hot-houſe. 
Pots of pinks, carnations or any other ſuch like 
kinds of flowers, may alſo be duced in the hot-houſe 
towards the latter end of this month, to produce ſome 
early flowers. W | Te. 
Early Bulbous, and Tuberous flowers in the Hot-houſe. 
_ Likewiſe may introduce pots or boxes planted with 
fpring blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers in 
the hot-houſe, for an early bloom. 
For this purpoſe may have the dwarfearly tulips,. 
any ſort of hyacinths, polyanthus—narciſſus, common 
narciſſus, jonquils, ſpring-crocus, and any other 
of the ſpring and early ſummer flowering bulbs, 
Likewiſe anemones, and ranunculus, &c. plant them 
KS | ; . 14 
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in pots of light earth, an inch deep, and place them 


any where in the hot-houſe, give very moderate water- ' 


ings, and they will blow agreeably at an early ſeaſon. . 
18 . Fines in the Hot-houſe. a 
Grape vines planted along the outſide of the front 


of the hot-houſe, three feet ſix inches aſunder, and the 


ſtem, or main ſhoot being left of ſome conſiderable length, 
and condutted through a hole in-the upright wood work 
in front, into the hot-houſe, where being trained up the 
inſide. and under the doping glaſſes, they will bear fine 
early grapes, with but very little trouble. 

They will only require an annual pruning early in win- 
ter, and a ſummer drefling, to er, 


Preparing for forcing fruit-trees in hot «walls, Ge. 
In this month you may begin to prepare for foreing 
fruit trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry houſes, and other 
forcing departments by fire, or bark bed, &c. or both, to 


produce early fruit; and the ſorts of trees for this pur- 
poſe, are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, vmes, 


ate the ſhoots of the 
year: each as directed for the vines in the open ground. 


£ % 


— 


figs, and occaſionally gooſebergies, currants, raſpberries, 


and alſo ſtrawberry plants. 


Obſerving the trees of all the above-ſorts may nom bs 


planted, if ndt done before, in the border of the foteing 
departments, and ſome alſo in pots to remove therein 
occaſionally: and for which purpoſe have already traineck 


trees, that are arrived to a bearing ſtate, which may be 
obtained in great {ago in moſt of the public nur- 


ſeries; generally plant a principal ſupply of wall-trees my 


againſt the back wall, and ſome againi the 8 front 
glaſſes, ten feet aſunder; having a trellis'o 


the trees in regular order; and plant alſo ſome in tmall 
headed ſtandards, both as dwarfs, half and full ſtandard 
trees, eſpecially duke chernes. ! 


Towards the end of this month, put on all the glaſſes 


of theſe forcing departments, to defend the trees from 
the weather, preparatory to forcing,” which. may be com- 
menced the middle or latter end of January; by making 
flres in the different forcing places, or by back-bed or 
dung heat, in a pit within ſide; or by hot dung applied 
to the outſide of the back wall, &, — | 


— 


An 


ſlight hin. 
railing, &c. erected, on which to train the branches e 


'SHRUBS AND. TREES, 


Cade in moſt of the common N und nr 3 
in ENGLAND; for the furniſhing Noblemen and 
Gentlemen 8 Gardens and Plantations. 


Lia oe the dexiduous kinds, which are thoſe that ſhed 
their Leaves in Winter, 


- Taller rent deciduous SHRUDS and Nit. 


A CACT 2. 
— tri ee 
Po 1 
loweri 
" Manna * 
White American. 
Swamp. 
Eratægus, mountain a 
Maples, early budded, 
Aſh leaved, 
Scarlet flowering, 
Norway, 
Sir Charles Wager's, 
American mountain, 
- Montpelier, | 


5 


With ſome other varieties, | 


Farnb eam, common, 
Virginia hop, 
American flowering, 
Eaſtern. 
Medlar, Great Dutch, 
Nottingham or Engliſh, 
wow Eogland.. 


- © Cheſnuts, Spaniſh ſweet; _ 
+ , | Striped leaved Spaniſh. 
nut, the hörſe, common, + 


arlet floweri 
' Yellow, 58 
Walnuts, common, 
Virginia black, 
French, 
Large furrowed. 
HMiccory, ſweet, 
Large, 
Birch, common, 
Canada. 
Sugar. 
Beech, common, 
American. 


| Sycamore, plain leaved, - 


Stripe leaved. 
boy oriental, 


O: cidental, of, Virginia, 


Spaniſh or middle; 
Larch, common, 

American black, 

— 


TLaburnum, 


4 % 9 % 


A rs or mans: 
Ela, Engliſh deal leaved, 


Laburnum, common, ** 


Scotch, | 2 
Striped-leaved. 
Liquid- Amber, ſweet gum. 


Lac, or varni th tree. 
Line, common, 


Red t wigged, 
o 


2 deciduous American | 
'Cata 


P wan black, 

White, 

Carolina poplar, 

Aſpen- tree, 

Abele- tree. 
Lombardy Poplar ' _. 
Arbor Jude, Europeans 

American. 
Alder, common, 

Parſley leaved, 

Dwarf mountain, 

Gold firiped, . 

Silver ſtriped, 

AER late floweriags 


18 


5" 


Dutch, 1 | 

French, Wych _. 
| Wlodich Manna,” 
Hamamelis, American Wa 
Perſamon Plum, pee voted 


Service, wild. 


True, or ane 
Arbutus an. gere 
Ameriean- 
Oak, Engliſh, ; 
Cheſnut leaved, 
Red mountan, _ + 
Willow leaved, . ' 4 
Scarlet, 2 , 
Carolina ſwamp,» 
Saffafras leaved, 
ISIS ws 
Black, | 
White, 4 
Oriental, with prickly hops; 
Italian, the cut leaved, vor 
With ſame other varieties: | 
TG or balſam-tress - 


<Detiduous SHRUB of leſſer Growth, 2 


Ah wus Caſtusy or chaſte tree, | 


Narrow no es Tv 
Broad leaved. - 
Almond, common; 
White flowering, 


Early dwarf fingle 50G As hs 


Double dwarf, 
Althea F rutex, ſtriped, 
Red, 
White, = % "A 
Blue, + # GOD 
Purple, | 
Pheaſants eye. 
Andromeda, ſtriped, 
; Evergreen, 
Aralia, or angelica tree, 
Azalea, with red 8 
White. 


Berberry, common, ed fruit, 


Stoneleſs, red fruit, 
White fruit. © -- 
Blzader Nut, three leaved, 
Five leaved, © 
Broom, the Spaniſh, 
Double flowering, - 
Vellow Portugal, 


* 


— 


White Portugal,” 


Cas 


Cepbaluntbur, turn waichs — 9 — 


Bramble, flowering, © 


American upright, _ 
White fruited, - tei 
Dwarf, 

Maiden. 

Viburnum, or way Haring we, 
Common, 

Stripe leaved, | 
American broad leaved 
With black fruit. | 
Halefia, = 

Tupelo, ' 

Empetrum, black berried heath, 

Lycium, box thorn, 

Chionanthus, the fringe, or 
drop tree, 

Louruſtinus, the deciduous 
African fly boneyſuckle- 3 

Melia, the bead tree, e 

Xanthoxyilum, tooth-ach nee. 

Lavender, the common, 


Cade | 


Broad leaved, or lavender 9465 


Canary. 


0 Gale, 


Xx & 

"$80 4 

Spirea, + tas . 
Common red, 
Scarlet, 6 
White. 

2 — Seng: EH We” 

: Ho broad leaved, 
Bloatched leaved. 

Syringa, common, | 

Dwarf, double fle wers. 

Sumach ſcarlet, 
Large downyy 
Virginia, * 
White, 

Elm leaved, 

Myrtle e 
| Leatifcus leaved, 
Carolina. | 

"  Taxicodendron, poiſon tree,” 
Aſh leaved, 
Oak leaved. | 

Tamariſt, the French, 
1 | 


Sa 
Fi Bert. 1 F< 
Hazel. 
Joie ts Bark-tree. - 
rangula, berry bearing alder. 
Honeyſuckle, early red Italian, 
Early white Dutch, 
Late red, 
Late Dutch, 
Long blowing, | 
Large ſcarlet En, 
Small trumpet, 
Oak leaved, 
Ruſſian, 5 
Jaſſmine, the common white, 
Common yellow, _ 
Italian, 
With gold triped leaves, 
Silver ſtriped leaves, - 
- neue white flowers. 
ts er Frutex, dwarf, 
roa | 


d leaved, 

Narrow leaved, -—- 

Hypericum, or St. John's wor, 
hrubby, Canary, 

Dwarf, ſhrubby, —— . 

Broad leaved, eaſtern, | 
Lilac, blue, _ 

White, | 

Purple, or Scotch, 


„ 


% 7 
1 
" 


% 
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| Candleberr 


- 


Lilac, Perfian, with cut leaves, 
Perſian, plain leaved, white 
floweree, 
Perſian blue flowered. 
3 filver ſtriped, e 
Gold ſtriped, | 
Deciduous, Sener 
Robinia, or falſe acacia, 
The common, 
Yellow flowered, 9 
Scarlet flowering, orroſe dels, 
Caragana, _. 
Lonicera, upright honeyſuckle, 
ed berried, 
Irginian, 
Tartarian, 
St. Peter r wort: 


Mexereon, the when" | 


Early red, 
Late red, 
Purple, 


Kidney- - Bean Tree. 


"Ma - 
4 % 


- Barba Fovis, baſtard indigo, 


Meni moon- ſeed. 
Olecafter, wild olive, 


Peach, double flowering: 
Privet, common, 


Silver flriped, 

Yellow bloatched 3 
Paliurus, Chriſt's thorn. 
Prinos, winter berry. 


Periploca, Virginia filk. | 


Flamuls Foviz, blue, 
White. 
Lea. 
Ptelea, or American rob _trefoi1; 
Rhamnus, or buckthorn, - 
Common, | 
Sea buckthorn, 
Creeping evergreen, 
Yellow berried. b 
3 the flowering, 
Myrtle, 
Broad, — 
Long leaved, 
Fern lea ved, 
Oak lea ved, 
Cherry, the double bloſomet, 
Cornelian, 5 
Dwarf Canada. 
Creeygria, or Venetian ſumach. 
Cinguefoil Shrub. + 
Colorea, or bladder ſena, - 
The common, 


2 
- 


k 


/ 


FP 


| | | 7 


* 
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„Oriental, | | Roſen 6 „early cinnamon, 
Ethiopian, uble yellow, 
: Pocock's. Single yellow, 
©  Clethra, white flowering, Red monthly, 
Dwarf, | | White monthly, 
. Buſh. | Double white, 
ignonia, trumpet flower, Moſs Provence; - 

— 1 2 Virginian, Common 2 | Gy 

' Leſſer flowered, Double velvet, 
Benjamin · tree, Siogle ditto, 
Joon, Anne or er- Dotch hundred . 

Bluſh ditto, 

The c common, 5 Blush Belgick, 

Broad leaved, Red ditto, ; 

American broad 0 Marbled, | 
us Secundus, Large royal, 1 
Be Wood, the common, © + York and Lancafter, x 

irginia, | Red damaſk, 

View flowering + _ Bluſh ditto, W e 
Newfoundland. White damaſk, I 
Guelder-roſe, the common, Auftrian yellow, 1 

Double, or ſnom- bal, Auſtrian, with flowers having 

Carolina, 5 one ſide red and the other. 

Gold bloatched leaved, "I yellow, 

Currant leaved, -.. 2 Double muſk, - | 
T horns, double flowering Royal virgin, 

Glaſtonbury, 1 | Roſa mundi, z. e. roſe of the 

Cockſpur hawthorn, 12 world, or wires red roſe, 

Lord Iſlay* s haw, Frankfort, 

Virginian maple leaved, _ Clufter bluſh, | 

Gooſeberry leaved. Maiden bluſh, * 
L' Azerole, the greater, Without thorn, - 

Carolina l'azerole, __ .. © » Common red, © 

Pyracantha leaved, Burnet leaved, 

| Arbutus leaved, OS: Scotch, the dwarf, 
; Neapoluan Medlar, | Striped Scotoh, | . 

Dwarf medlar, 2 Apple bearing, BE FE 5 
Baſtard Quince. Single Americ TOI al 
e Th ſpring dein, . Roſe of 8 an 

ady Hardwicke's ſarub. | Penſylvanian,, too 
Willevs, weeping, © - Red clufteg rn 

Yellow Dutch, 8 Burgundy roſe. | 

White Dutch, e Briar, double red, ſweet, 

Bay-leaved ſweet, - _ _  » Double-bluſh, 

Striped palm. | Yellow, --. © 
Celtis, or nettle- tre, Eglantine briar. » 

Black fruited, Fenn, ſingle flowering, 

| Yellow fruited> Double. 


Pedy- tree, with doyble flowers, | Gran with gold and filver 
Twice flowering pear. 7 01 dloatehed leave. 
Zia Cherry, the 8 | With gooſeberry lea eaves, 


Clufter, The Penſylvanlan. | 
1 ' _- _ _ Gooſeberry, the American, with 
vlip-tree. 


currant leaves, 


tal 41 Carolina all-fplces ; | Luer | 


1 — 
9 


cultivated in moſt of the Nurſeries in England, as 
ornamental PLANTS for the Decoration of Noble- 


men 8 and Fonda. 8 Gig Na. Kc. | 


ey of the taller ENT <a 


ARBOR Vie, m, ther, and domes ſeven orelgh, 

China, | inches long, 

American, Stone or manured, pine having 

Arbutus, the firawberry my} two leaves and cones ſour 'or 
Common, © bye inches long, 3 
Double flowering, Weymonth;: or New England, 
Red flowering, | © © with ſmooth bark, and five 
Eaſtern, or Andrachne, ' long leaves, 

Cedars, Virginia red, Frankincenſe or three-Jeaved, 
Virginia white, TT with very large looſe cones, ' 
Of Goa, | = Swamp, or three-leaved marſh 
Phanicia, BO American, with very long 
er leaves. 

Cedar ef Lebanus. f Jerſey, or two-leaved Virginia, 

Cort tree. Siberian S one pine, vin. five 

Cypreſs, common, 18 ſmooth leaves, 

Malta, | | __ Three-leaved Virginia. 
Male ſpreading, | Prickly-coned, three · leaved baſ- 
Portugal. 125 tard Virginia, 


Firs, deftinguiſhed from the Pines Aleppo, with two narrow 
by having the leaves coming | - leaves,and very low * 


out ſeparate or ſingly, and branches, 
ef Which are the following Clufter, 
ſorts. { © Fox-tail, { 
Common foructy of hpi eo? Dwarf mountain. 
Red ſpruce, , - — common green, 
White ſpruce, N * ariegated and ariged,. many 
. Block ſpruce, ci 3H ++: varieties, 
Silver fir, Caralisa dahoon holly, 
Balm of Gilead fry Gn Magnolia, laurel leaved, . 
Hemlock. ' Leſſer bay leaved. 


Pine. tree, having the haves _ J.aurels, common, 
by two, three, or five, toge- Portugal, 
ther from the ſame point; Alexandrian. 
conſiſting of the following. Oad, the 3 
Scotch- pine, commonly called Kermes, | 
Scotch fir, hath two leaves o- Holm, or holly leaved, 
_ gether, and ſmall-cones, Gall bearing, 
* we two leaves toge= Tru · tree. 


' y 
F 


- 
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; --— Of PvEROREEx SHRUBS:* © 
AL ATERNUS,'cemmon, - „Nau 


Bloatched leaved, 
Jagged leaved, plain, 
ageed leaved, ped, 


ilver ſtriped, $42 
Gold ſtriped. ee 
Ciſtus, or rock roſe, 
Gumciſtus, with PRs ASE 


With plain white flowers, 
Purple ſage leaved, 

Male, with long gary gre 
Male Portugal, 

Bay leaved gum, 

With hairy willow 1 
Black poplar; leaved,” : 
Waved leaved, | 


* broad leave, 
arrow leaved, a 1 i A. i, 
e, or wood ure. 


Fas | Knee Holm, nee holly, or boteher : 


brooms 
Phillyrea, the true, 
Broad leaved, enn 
Privet leave, _— 


Priekly leaves, * Wo 
Olive E EN 
Gold edged, C N 
Silver edged, IRENE >, 


Roſemary leaved; © © by 
* Privet, evergreen kalen, | 

Gold and filver ſtriped, 
Pur ne-tree, ſurubby purſlane. 


Purple, or true gum ciftus of Phlomis, or Jeruſalem lage, 


Crete, 

G ſoine other varieties, 
iſus, mee a 
Ne . |: 

1 and Tanne. 

Coronillp. narrow leaved, 
Broad leave. 
Enonymps, evergreen Virginia, 
n ſy common, \ 
7 
Sclavo nian, 
Canada. 
Harteuort of Etbiopia. 
Horſe tail, ſhrubby. + 
Honeyſuckle, evergreen. 
Ka/ma, olive leaved. 
Broad leaved, * 
Thyme least. 
Lauruſtinus, common, 

Broad, or ſhining leaved, | 

Rough leaved, 

Oval leaved, 


* 


Narrow leaved, * 
Broad leaved, n hob”. 
| Roſe, the evergreen: | , 

- Rbodedendron, d warf roſe bay: ck 0 
Savin, common, 1 2 
Striped leaved, 5 

Silver ſtriped. 
Stone Shrub. © 
Widew Mail. | 
Virginia Groundſel-tree, : 
+Germander Shrubby, of Crete, 
Jaſmine, Italian. 
Lotus of Montpelier. 
Pyracantha. + | 
Medi icapos moon trefoil, © 


Bigsenia, the evergreen, 
- Tutſan, or park leaves. 
-Rag wort, the ſea. 


Wormwocd, the lavender es. 
Toy, common, 4 


Striped leaved, 


; : Virginian, 


= 


— Ion 


a—_. = r 
— — 


— nw Oe” 
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List of ſuch TREES and SHRUBS that may be raiſ- 
ed from Seed, und whoſe Seeds may be procured 
at the great Seed Shops, and of many of the Nur- 


ſery-Gardeners about London, &c. © — 
\ARBUTUS, fra berty-tree. „common 8 SES) 
"Echo 25 N * white, 3 
 STAUDDY, —— — black, 
yy B b | Manns. 


r 


% 


| : x 
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Andromeda arborea, . or Carelins. Chery "cornelian.” . 
ſorrel- tree, -; Clethra. N Lb} G54 
Caliculated, Wes broad leaved,. 45% 
Maryland, : | ed ſtalked, * þ 19 
Paniculated, | Canada, 25s | 


But the three latter. propagate Cyti ſus, evergreen, 
pretty plentifully by ſuckers, Secundus Clufii, - 


Cretan, or true gum ciſtus of the P ane-tree, oriental, 
Levant,” "with deep purple Occidental, 
flowers, i | Spaniſh, 1 
Willow - leaved gum ciſtus, with Robinia, falſe acacia, 


large white flowers and * Lareb, common, 
ſpots, American black; 
a. x} gan Cedar of Lebanus. * 
Almond, ſweet, Oak, Engliſh, 3 
Bitter, | 3 2 | American black, * of . 
Cela Tul, ſtaff· tree. 2 q white, „ PUSELL 
Ca ſcarlet, - 
Cypreſs, 8 or common - es ON 
cht. | Cut lea ved, a | | 
is ſpreading, i : a Willow 


| n 1 
fo, the mountain... Dwarf — 5: 448 
Angelica · tree. Deciduous. 8 r 
Althea frutrex. hep „ — 1 N 5 
Acacia, three thorned, Hop CRIT + 


Andromeda, the evergreen; . Tartarian, 
Amnona, hardy papaw, . -  . Nigricans, or black, 
_ Common. | | Laburnum, common, 
Arbor vite, common ; Long ſpiked. , - -: | 
.. Chineſe, .-: (I, Candle. berry Myrele, broad . 
Aber Jud. „ Renens 
Bay, common. . Mezereon, red, 
Fer White. 
Bay- loblolly. e e 
Laurel, common, 112.2 Snowdrop tree. ct 
Portugal, — 1 85 Chamarhbododengron. "_— 
Bladder- nut. : ++» Enonymous, broad el. 1 
| Broom, yellow Spaniſh, oc Þ. Clebiag: 4s : 1780 
Silvery, or white Spaniſh, - Mulberry, tree, | 
White Portugal, Maple, ſcarlet, 
Beech, common. Nee 
Azalea, red, | Sugar, 
12 0 iN WV. 1 Sy camore. 
nonia, ſcarlet, \ Ply: large, 
ellow, 4 * Dwarf, 
Catalpa. rn 
Bladder- es common, Pyracantha, 
Poceck's, + e  Bedlar. 
Scarle. ++ ©  » Hawotborn,, BED bt 2 
Birch, common, WMertle. tres. | 
Black Virginia, Magnolia, laurel leaved, 
Lentaa. 5 Sweet ſcented, 204 4 pe; 
Cifts, or rock- role, * Blue, TY 8 
Red or purple, all the ſorts, Umbrella. | | 
White, all the fort Ke Harrow, 7/9 


Mp 2 woe kY Co Hee r 8323 
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Willow leaved, . 
Dwarf. $1" : 
Evergreen Oak, nnn | 85 
Cork-tree. . 
Lime tree, r 0 
Ameti can 
Bird cherry, Penſylyanian,” 


Bir d-eberry, Carolina, 1s ba 

Walmwt, Englith, © A. Ar 
Large French, ; 
American, e 
Hiccory, the thin gehe, 


— — thick ſhelled, * 60 


Shag bark © ee Witt 


Holiy, common, * go® 
Carolina broad ene. $4213 G 


Junipiy,! 3 EI EO 


oF 4» 
: 0 


A 


805 5 2 $I 
Pines, mo — 9 
Scotch fir, to IE. 
Weymouth , 
Stone, Arete 0 hes m— 
Frankincenſe, 8 gy — 
Pineaſter or wile,” weh 70 
THis... ODEO SE 
Swamp, 4 4 «4 +4 "7676 | 
Virginia three ane, hs 
leppo, A ns; 
Prickly leaved, © TR IE. 
Mugho, Io + 799 OTTER 
Cembro. e e TS. 
"Firs, Balm of Gilead, © Ma” ol 
Nn 1e 


Silver, 55 
Black ſpru ce 


Swediſh, 0 Hemlock ſpruce, © N 
Spaniſh, ee $6985 White . £ e 
Italian. : begs A Red. eg wen 
Cedar of Virginia; ned, * ofſafras. | | $2 13 og 07 Kt i 
Whate, 0.4597 Sumach, ee n 
Kalmia, broad leaves, | 333 Stag's- horn. i nee 


Thyme leaved, Piſacia. | SLE AR 

Olive leaved, A092 3-7 e DO: er 
Cheſnuts, Spaniſh, mo 79994 Perfimon Plum, (MJ JF 

Chiaquep n Peenegranate. 460 a 
Horſe Cheſnuta, 8 . » Winter Berry. Is nA 

Scarlet. RS Tulipetree. Xs w 
Liquid amber. +. Honeyſuckles. 5 
Hypericums, Fuobaſenia. 5 
Button-woeed tre. 4 ephalantbus, ene 
Tooth ach tree. wth 2 erat ifty5 
Peper a * ©  Crutegus, or wild ſervice; f * * wi 
Privet «$1204? * : Common, + 25330 5 ; F 
Spiræa frutex. 810 Maple leaved, © 
Tupe lo tree. 1 . 


- Meſpilus, "Wn" == 0 8 


Cock ſpur haw, 
Virginia Lazerole, * 


* W 


Kidney- 145 tree, Carolina, SS, Azarolus, 
Yew, HER 
N el a 
95 7 57 es 


a A 


ALIS of Favit e Ke. being a e 
lection of the beſt Sarts of their ſeveral Kinds; "og 


mentioning oy ſuch as merit Culture, & 


4 A 


APPI.ES deuten le. ming Nonpareil, ; ” * 
: 


Codlin, 
Margaret apple. Wes 
Golden pippin, N 


Kentiſh pippin, - 1 5 


Hollzdd, 2 di Ko, : 


Royal ruſſet, e 1 


Wpbeeler's ruſſets ap 
Golden ruſſet, 1 N 3 
Dutch codlin, ; 


B b 2 
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Kentith codlin, Vergoleuſe, _ 
Cat's head, A, St. Germain, Anti 
"Golden rennet, : Lent, St, * te 
French pippin, Swan egg, 10 70 
Winter pearmain, Chaumontelle. | 
Loan's pearmain, Baking Pears, e pear of Wor 
_ Clufter pearmain, ceſter, 2 
Spencer's pippin, Parkinſon b watdet, 
Scarlet pearmain, Uvedale's, St. Germain, | 
Fearn's pippin, Double flower, REIT 
Lemon pippin, 2 88 828 f 
Winter greem ms, green gage, 1 11 „1 
White - "a Orleans, ea: onion 


© Aromatic ruſſet, 


Queening, the winter, 
— —— the ſummer 5 


Calvel, red, 

White ditto, 
Margate, : \ 
Flanders pippin, 


© Kitkin, or kirton pippin, 


Winter greenings 
Stone pippin, 
Maſgille, 
Praiſe worthy, 
Italian apple, 
None ſuch, 
Kitchen rennet. 
Pear, little muſcat, 
Green chiſſel, 
Catherine, 
* 
uiſſe madame, 
Windſorr,Trͤ 
Grofle blangvette, 
Beury de roy, 
White 4 
Winter be 
Grofle abc, Ts 
Autumn muſcat, 
© Orange bergamot, | | 


Hamden's eren ; 


Autumn ditto, 
Great ruflolet, 
Winter boncretien, 


„ - 
8 Mer - 
1 
N 
— 


Spaniſh ditto, 
Autumn Go. 


_ vw» Early Morocco, Led 


Drop d'or, | 
„White bonum W ” 
E A Seen n 

: Royal dauphin, 
— Perdrigon, blue, i 
'  e—— White, 
Queen mother, | 
Fotheringhham, 
Koche corbon, b me 
La royal, — 22 IE 
Apricot plum, ' 7 4 
© Azure hative, or blue gage- | 
Peaches, nu Ph 
White, ditto, | l 
Early Anne, lee 
Red Magdalen, 
White ditto, 
rivet 3% an 
Nobleſt : ID £ 
Early Newington, rs 
Old Newington, 
French mignone, 
Admirable, 
Chancellor, n 
Millet's mignone, 


14 
— =, — * 
% s * * 


Incomparable, | 

Belle garde, a 

Royal George, | 
2 Pavie royal, 1 


7 - £ . * 8 . d 
 Bourdine, 7 ” & %.” 1 * 
„ * 1 


G, 


* 
- 
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Orange, 5 Mulberries, the white, 
Algiers, | But the black fait is beſt for 
x fr rg . general . 4 © 244% 
ranſparent, | e the Duzc 
 Ne#arines, early nutinegs tingbam, or Beds. 
Newington,” n rde, the Portugal, 28H 
Red Roman, | Apple quince, 1 
Violet, | 3 Pear quince. 
“6!uYͥ—» » Walnuts, ns NS... 
Fleuge, - N L s 4.98  Doohle, 5 
rennen | 83770 he jt 
Brunion, . gs 1 | 
%» m f co the mend. Spagich : 
Cherries, early May, ſweet. *' 
„„ ( Filberti, Lig red ſkinned Ss 
Arch-duke, py White fkinned, 
Harriſon's c duke, 3 Common hazle nut, 
»White heart, Ba rceſopa nut, large, / 
Bleeding heart, Cob nat, very lang, : 
Adam's crown heart} = Cluſter nut, 3:4 5 | 
Ox heart, | ——,-» = Byzantine nut, 9 2 | 
Twin. IS ICT ee ſmall early I 
Amber, | 3 Smooth green, A 
Kentiſh, - _ Hairy. gre: n, 8 5 : 
. 3 | . : 1 be To | 
ortogal, 3 ommon 
Morella, TEENY 5 Black, ** 
ö _ Large yellow,” 1 
"wid klnck, © © Large amber, 
Wild red. den demon red, _ 
a Fig common blue, 1 Champaitu ed, 
| arly long blue, | | Large white, of 2 
% Large white, tte Common white,” "4 
| Larffe Genoa, I Wy Black, a 
Brunſwick, AS" ' Raſpberry, red fruit, © n 
8 8 12 White fruit, 
Cyprian, * 1 Double bearing, producing f . 
Brews iſchia, Sr M A twice in the ſummer, , "OY 
Brown Malta. RR Strawberries, the ſcarlet, 4 
Gar white ſweet water, * The red Wood. 3 7 | 
- lack ſweet water, White wood, Ez r 6 
3 Black July, * *- Hautboy, , nes 
: Black cl tanto Fatty Chili, very large fruit.” _ 
* White we” a Large Carolina, 
| White cryſtal, NE de S 
Black Muſeadin ec, # Kruit, and red fruity b both of A 


Black Burgundy, ho ich flavour. 
White Chaſſelas, 6 Alpine prolific, ot ever}aſtiog 
Freatinier, red, black, White, _ flrawberry, called fo from its 


; noe = + = Jong bearing, which'is com- 
4 Red Hamburtzh, Fenk monly from Jupe till Novem- 
* Black Hamburgh r ber; and, if mild weather, till 
I Mubberrics, the black,  _ near Chrifimas. Two ſorts, 
| As eee 3 Ys et Ts the white, 


e * tk uy ws \ : 
4 1 A Lis T 


Pa 


t 
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= ALisx of the principal bandy Perennial and . 
i Frower PrLanTs, cultivated in Englehd, Vor- 
| namental Plants for Pleaſute Gardens. SEL 


** nen 


enen by 7 
AS TE R, or NS N Double blue and white, note 
l 2 blue Alpine, leaved. 
Trade ſcant's, or common ſtar- Pyramidal, or ficeple, fomenta 
Rs wort, called Michaelmas tender, 
dais, -{; +. © - Canary, muſt have fieker in 
Early nc, : winter. WE! i tans 
Aſter linarifolius, or toad hen Canterbury Bell. 
| leaved, 4:74 VG ; Blue, \ | 34 bo, 
Blue Italian ftar-wort,._ _ -- White. er , 
. Cateſby's ſtar· wort, PRE” Caltha, marſh marigold, double 
Dwarf narrow leaved ber- wort: flo weren. an: 
Midſummer ſtar-wort, Caſſia of Maryland. une 8 
Autumnal white ſtar- wort, with Carnations, or gilliflowers, 
broad leaves. Common fingle, 44 
7 ripen, ftar-wort, _ -/..,. -- Common dvuble, wil 
ivaricated-branched, . Flakes, . 
Virgidia ſtar - wort, with ſpiked Bizars, + FLY 
4 dime flowers, 75 Piquettes. t 
Early large blue lar wort, . - Painted lady, | - 


Roſe | ar- wort, 2 3 
Lateſt ſtar-wort, with — 


The four laſt are finefy veriets- 
ted dr uble flowers, end of 


leaves, and larg: blue flowers. 


\ each meny. beautiful yayieries, 
Palleſt, New Waal ſtar wort, 


Pinks, double pheaſant” 5 


= Red Powering. 71 Dubſon, 1 gag 3% 
Teer ere ſavers) other ele? Dep "oF Poet 
ef frariwort of leſs nete, Deb, , * e heel 
Aprognum dog s-bane, Red ns Rock, ROT. 
Rea flowering, 3 White TRE ele 
renn, 6A) . os „ . bel 
| Syrian, r Mountain,, 
; An, Felianfarge eines leaves, Matted, e ne 18 
: fe epias, e Old man's head. 
Watte, E EST. Painted lady, 995% Þ #719 
| - Yellow, Ne | 5 FO Clove pink, | 47 
: Alra alus, milk vetch . „ Sweet William, che doubl red, ; 
An, ite, Double purple, 
Yellow, _ | 75 „Desde oe, 
6 r 8 Double varie P 20 * 
Bachelor's Button, ©: | 3% 1 bg > Common red, LB 03.4 . 
. Double red _ Wh TV . — * >_> * _ N * arty 
"Double white" 0 egated or painted lady... 
Phong the Eafterny's or Cool vi- Wal leavers, double een, 
94 ple r Dunble yellow, f 
ouble ragged Robin: 7 Double whites. Ar 
nau A or bell- flower, Siagle, of esch colour. 
„Bert blue, ableaves, 0 Jul 3 the Brompton, 
—Þoible Elte, pou — iV. 
Sha . Queen 


LOA 24 * I © 


** 


a. 


2 


top, 
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"Wenn double” 3 aol : 1 Double flowering. - . Ha * 
le double, a $ Solomon's Seal, loge, b LSE | 
_— able, ®.* Double,: e 
Striped double, ++. _ Filapendula, or drop, w S 
Scarlet double; . * Columbines, common e, * 4 Heh 
„ „ Ag . Davide poly 1717 Fe r 
French Honey ſut red, | uble while, .. 959 * | 
a . Double firiped, NAN 
| Tree Primroſe, broad . | Starry, double and Gogle,. 4 
22 af 2 Early flowering Canada. ; 
7 1 Were X'Thaligr feathered columbines, 
2 early dle, we of Pulſetilla, | blue paſque flower. 
Spotted ſtalked, with purple Holl; boeks, double 10, av (4 2 a 
ſpikes of flower. | Double bo 
__ Virgiaia, with large umbels, Double yellow, 24 
Lo trailing purple, Orobus, bitter vetch. 2 


Carolina, with Qi ſhining Saxifrage, double CE" "AS. 
leaves; and . FEW Veronica, upright Mues a 8581 


— 


flowers. _.. _Dwatt blue,. an ns 
anus, broad leaves. | * Hungarian, e ph: l 
Narrow leave, Bluſh, | 1 
Lychitis, or champion, Ke — --:\ + 
Single ſcarlet lychnis, Valerian, red garden. + 10 
15 Double ſcarlet pane 2D Br he garden, 
oje cam ion ſin * exia, Anterican fan. flowery 
Got LP i * Dwarf Virginia, ee een 3 
eachfy, with double flowers, low H Wers. 
ict ſiugle 8 1 - Dwart hela, with. carr: * 
Dtugle blue, ee 44 enn petals, and purpls 
Single red, n Huets. 
Double ced, ; Virginia, with, py Ee rays and 
Purple, with broadeſt bee, red florets. 
Large yellow, Tall yellow, with purple falke, 
Trailing ſtriped yellow, | and heart-ſhaped. leaves. 
Maoy other varieties, * pur- Taller, with je Po ff wers, and. 
ple, blue, and white flowers. large five- lobed leaves, and 
Linaria, toad flax, large ſweet thoſe on the talk. fngle. © 
ſcented purple Talleſt yellow, with narfower 
Bee Lark 2 leaves which ate all of five « 
Fraain white, LEE lobes, bh 
Red. $1085 5 8 Pulmonaria, lunt - wort, 
Gentiania, great yellow, Common, <p; 55m 1 2 
Gentianella, blue. ok American. r 
Globularia, blue dai). A Monardey r 
Fox-glot e, red, © © Scarlet. 7 
"White; 8 CE eee eee or ls wer 
Iron coloured. R ra ws NN a wy A 
Perennial Sun ber, n White, 


Reals 2644 Th . 


8 hi & ©» . 1 ö &% . 


1 N ouble yellow "I 
Goldy Lacks. *.- Dai e, „ 
at”: one; white, ve.” 4 Hake | 1 
Nee erer eee kn 28 we varieties ; 
Liy of the Tally, common, 1 . Alte, 
— 4 — . 


\ . : 


— 


* 
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» af 


Auriculas, many varieties. Perſian, RY vatjptics, 
Violets, double blue, =", , Peonyz double red, N 
a Double white. * ge F \ Double White, N 2 Hae & 
Violet the major. | Double purple, * fs / 
| London-pride, er ede eu. Male, with la gel, Wen, 
5 Day Libs wa, Sweet ſmelling Ai A 
Yellow, : 2 Double roſe coloured, 

Fumatory, the b . Silpbium, baſtard 8 
White, Fi flower-de-luce, or Hg, * 
2 9 = „ ch The German . coloured, _. 

| merican forked. Variegated, or Hungari — 
en monk kad, or was ple and yellow, _ _ TORT 
dane, Chalcedonian iris. 
| Bluemonk's-bood, | 4 I Greater Dalmatian iris; | 
Yellow, WR. There are ſevera} other varieties 
White, - "wy » "of iriſes, all very TOs 
Wholſome wilf's-bane, ©... Cardinal Flower, ſcarlet, 
Hellelere, or bears foot, r 
Common black bellebore, Neoctetz, double white. 
Green flowered. maj Balm of Gilead, 1 weet fcenteds. 1 
Chriſtmas Roſes . Everlafling Pea. 
Winter Aconite, +.» #Eupatorium, ſeveral varieties, 
. White Helſebore, ©  Scabious, purple, 
Geranium, crane's- i, White. 
Bloody erane Wr FTFTrisgo, blue, 
Blue, 1510 N White. | | 
" Roman; RES FVountain, purple, and violet 
Bladder copped. There are ſome other varieties. 
Daifies, common double red arte Snap Drogon, or * ſnout, 
© Caiſies, ; ed, 
White, | ' "4 White, : 
5 Nha; variegated, _ | Variegated. 
Dock s comb adaiſies, white and 2 Mullien. * 
red, purple top 
Hen 1 5 chicken, white and red. ry n 
12 fennel giant. | 
Ranunculsſes, or crow-foot, —_ { 
ods yellow crow-footz f There Cer other varieties 
Double white mountain ranun- fica. Es 

caulus, n 2 King's ſpear. R 

Eaftern, with > fires. yellow perennial, blue flowered. 


*** 


yellow e 


Turky, or Turban ranunculas, 
with a © Oe OO: 95 Tr 


2 1 1 of 
: #. $a 8 e * r * F 5 —— — 9, 
J 15 — I 1 


4 Aer of ſuch Bicanial and Perennial FLowzsz 
PLANTS as may be raiſed from Seed, and which 
merits Places in Gardens as ornamental PLANTS, 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, Single, 7.7 
. double and Gapke,. 13 White. 


e 4g pa double, | che, the weng. 


wy - 


* 


0 LIST dr PLANTS; «6 


. varieties arifing from ſeed. | 2 
? Canada columbines. 
Caan, the prramidal. with 
ik Lad <4 5B Common, ar prachelenyd, w I 
nn 8 9 mon, or * 
„ the painted lady, blue flowers, | 
n . 
variegated. | Monk's Ie. +24 
Tnden Pink, Double and katie 15 
Cornatian,differcat peers 
- from ſeed. 
Pinks. | 


ion, ſingle. 


— chnis, the glee... 
ien, the Creek 


Fex-ghave, e * , e Red topped. 
25 W . Clobularis, or blye 45 
Iron — th . | Horned Poppy. . 0 

French Honeyſuckle, 1 Sentian, the Virginia. 3.3 
White. Dragons Head, the purple · | 

Xx 2 the red, + rehab Scucet Scabjous. 

cllow, ; 14 * 
White, a 

. Rockets, 

Canterbury an, u. b e N 
White. | * 

Snap-Dragon. _ 

Veronicas, the Hungarians 17 14 
The Welth | 
-Long-ſpiked - + © + 

Hongfty, or ſattin flower. 1485 

Columbines, the double Ws 10 


" . 
to * 4.4 8 n - 


ALIsr of Bulbous wks "uberous Rosel 
FLOWER: PAF 
n comprifing the. The firk to. of theſe ara.xery 


Autymnal yellow narciſſus, Hardy z the third, fourth, and 
Spring yellow nargiſſu, fitthſhou'd be kept in pots to be 


_ Belladonns Mi,,  Aheltered from. fro 3 the other 
© Atamuſco lily, | four muſt be kept, in pots, and 
Guernſey lily, Mas 3:37 placed in the ſtove. dee their 
1 lily, . ſeveral reſpective hey * 
exican lilyg  / To? Creeus wernus, ot koh howaring, 
4 . . „ nr, #0 4 
arbadoes . 2 F 15 15x68 
EIS th Crecut, 


—— 


*% 


- White, with dlow@ripesy + 
Bide, with f ſtripes, 5 


8 8 Mn 
Lieht blue, * A 1 
White, with eee 

„Sectebe br black: * * 
ſtrĩped, 
C eam coloured. $34.5, 

Auturmel furvering Crocus, or the 

following varieties, - 
True ſaffron erocus, wich Mloeiſh 


flower, and golden "ſigma, 
- whichis'the ſaffrobp. | 
Common autumnal'crocus, with 
deep blue flowers. 
With Jiede blue Bowery” 
Many flowered. 


Snow-Drop, the ſme} tr bor 
ering. 
Common fingle, — 
Double n 


4&5 3 & A * — 


Great — ſnow-drop, with 


angular ſtalks, a — ee : 


t — two; ar Urge flowers: in esch 
ſheath; 


Taller "great ehen with 


of 
. 
' 


.- - many flowers, --- * 
Ornitbogalum, or ftar of Bethlehem 
Great white — wi 
narrow leaves + 
White, with broad ſword-thoped 


leaves ſpreadingontheground, 


Yellow. 
Pyrennean, with whitiſh green 
flowers, 


2 


Star of Naples, with | hanging | 


flowers, 9 
ie ombellated producing 
its flowers in umbels or ſpread- 
ng branches at the top of — 
* alk. 4 
Tos ene urhbellated; | 
Erb- o, dens canis, or way , 
13. wort” -- 
* Round leaved with red . 
The fame with white Howers, 
The ſame, yellow,  "- 
Long narrow leaved, with purple 
dd with white flowers. 


| 18 the grape of n 
5 3 


\ 


J 


A LEI on PAN NS. 8 


Common ame err b, | 


White, Wo 
Aſh coloured, oY 
Blue feathered byadinthy * 
A 5h — 
3 707 ſos: bestes, with 
dull purple flower, é & 
. The ſame with Jarge porple and 
yellow fowers, - --+ 
Greater African muſcariag; with 
ſulphur-coloured flower. 


Fritillaria, checquered tulip,” © - - 
Early purples gear che- 


quered with White, 
York, chequered with yellow 


pots, 
Yellow, chequered with tiple 
Dark purple with yellow ſpote, 
and flowers growing in an 
- . umbel 
Perſian lily, with tall "OY 
dark purple flowers Tg 
in a pyramid, e 
* Branching Perbam my. 
Corona Inperialis, crown imperia 
a ſpecies of ILY | q 
Common moths: --: + + 
yellow, | 
Yellow ſtriped, +, 245 > 
Sulphur coloured, (a 
Large flowering, « 
Double of each variety, 


bs 


whorls of flowers, | . 
Triple crown upon — or 


Above another, 
Gold firiped leaved, + 
__ Silver ſtriped leaved, EE} 
Tulip, early dwarf tulip, 
Tulip, late, or moſt common 
tu A i 30 Lis £ 
Double tulip. 
Of the two firſt there is an infinite 


40 * 


variety : floriſts reduce them to 


the following claſſes, of each of 
which are many intermediate 
varieties, varying in theirftri 
Early, yellow and rud ſtriped, oe 
nite and red ſtriped, 
White and purple firiped, 
White and roſe ſtriped. © 
Tall, or late flowering, with white 
bottoms * with brown 


White 


| Crown upon erown, or winhitwo | 


» 


with three tiers of flowers one . 


e eggs. 


«Whine bottoms, 'Kripe# . 
dark brown, > NF? 
| White bottoms,ftriped wile. 
let or lack brown, , 
White bottoms; firiped with' red 
ws orvermiltions! = + 
Fellow bottoms, ſtriped wt 
different colours, called . 
zares, er 
Double Tulips, yellow und rel, 
White and red. 
Gladiolus, eornflag, or fword u 
| 1 with * ſword-thaped - 
leaves, and & reddift purple 
flower ranged on one ſide of 
the ſtalk, | 
The ſame with 8 un 
Italian, with reddiſh flowers 


W 


+ --ranged: en bet ies of the 


ſtalk, 
Phe fame with white flowers, 
_ _ Creat red of Byzantium | © 


+ With narrow graſſy leaves, and 


an imcarnate or fleſh-coloured 


+ WEP 


With chennilled long narrow 


ſour- edge leaves, and two bell 


- ſhaped flowers on «talk 
Great Indian 


Anemone gd anemone with blue- | 


flowers, ©: 

"Whit f 1 
Red flowers, 

Double De | 


ig #'% ; 


Carden double Anemone, 8 ein- 


ton flowers, 
Purple 
, Red, o 623 heres 1 
Blue, n. 14 
White, 4 
Red and white Apes, 
Red, white, and 2 
Roſe and White, 
Blue, ſtriped wh n 
Ranunculus, Tarkev, with 'a ne 
ſtalk, and large double blood - 
red fiwerg 5c 
2 with” branching titles 


tand large double fl wers, of 


which are innumerable varie- 
Ay ties, of all colours and varie - 


gatĩons to the amount of many e- 


t bundreds, with moſt be iutiful 


H wers, of which there are 
| B b6 


8 


s 4 +» 9 
1 : 
* * 5 * 
* — 
- 
. 


= 4 | : 
*Y 
— 


Very double flowers, | 

"wat or half double: 

The double are the Soft beauti- 
ful, and are propagated by off - 

ſets; they produce ho ed; 
that deing produced only in the 
ſiemi-double flower, by ſowing 
of which all the fine varieties 
of double Rowers are obtained 
Pancratium, ſea daffodil, common 
White fea nlrcifſoe, with many 
flowers in a Heath, & tongue- 
ſhaped les,; p 

Seits i taller gem: and 
many White flowers, © aaa 
ſhaped leaves, 

Broad leaved American, with 
larger white flowers, eight or 
ten in a ſheath, . 

Mexicana, with LAG flowers, . 

Zeylon, with one flower, 

Brest raundiſh lea ved of Am- 
doyna, with many flowers, 

Carolina low: ſea daffogil, With 
narrow- leaves, and many 
flowers. 

The two firſt are hardy,and ſuce, - 
ceed in the” full ground; but- 
the other require to be kept 1 in 
a ſtove. | 

Moly (allium) ſpecies of garlick. | 
producing ornamental flowers. 

Broad leaved. yellow, | 

Great broad leaved, with lay 
flowers, 

Broad leaved, with white flowers f 

in large round umbelz, 

. white wan * 

. N. 
Roſe coloured. 


Lans 2295 a, # bee rooted | 


— 


fumat 
Gtester purple,, 
© Hdllow'rooted, 
American, with NP 
Narciſfus, or daffodil, 7 * dou- 
ble yellow gaffodl!, N 
Single yellow, with "bs middle : 
cup as Jong as the petals, 
White, with yellow - 8 | 
Double, with ſeveral cups, one 
.--* within another, 3 
| Com Hon white W., wich 
Gngle flowers, 
. Double 


g 1 


a. 


: 


_ Double white narciſus © 
Incomparable, or great nonſuch, 
with double flo wers, 

Wich fingle flowers, 
 Hoop-petticoat narcifſu*,or ruſh- 
Teaved daffodt}, with the mid- 


3 


dle cup larger than the petals, 


and very broad at the brim, 
' Daffodil, with white reflexed 


petals, and golden cups, 


White daffodil, with purple cups 


Polyanthus narciſſas, having 
many ſmall wers on a ftalk, 
from the ſache ſheath ; of this 
ate the following varieties ; 3 
White, with white caps, 
Yellow, with yellow cups, 
White, with yeilow cups, 
White, with orange cup, 
Waite, with ſulphur ed 
cu 
_ Yellow, with orange Cuff, . 
| 1 with ſulphur coloured 


"With Rfear intermediate va- 
kileties. 
Autumnal be, | 
ui, common 8 
Jem fingle, $4 
Common double, 
Double, with large round roots. 


j 


1 
* 


3Þ 


8 4 ner PLAN Ts. 


Which differ fromm . | 
ſorts of "Res; in 5 he 
. "Beth of their flo were re ned | 
or turned backward, 
The yarieties are, 
ion red martazon, with very 
nartow ſparſed leaves, ot ſuch 


_ as grow without order all over 


! 


* 


5 flo wer- talk, £ 
uble mar Ny . 
White, 25 n 
Double White, Naa N. 8 on 
White ſpoiteds* - | 
. Scarlet, with broad ſparſed hives 
Bright red, many flowered, of 
pompony, with, ſhort graſſy 
ſparſed leaves, 
| Reddiſh' hairy mortagon, with 
leaves growing in whorles 
round the ſtalkl x, 
Great yellbwy with pyrantel 
flowers, ſpotted, 
Parple, with dark ac and 
broad leaves in whorls round 
the flalk, or moſt * 
Tork's cap,' 15 
White ſpotted Turk's cap, 
Canada marta gon, with yellowiſh 
large flowers e . leaves 
in whorls, 


| Campſcatenſe martagon,' with 


Lilin, the lily, common white | 
lity, 


With 4 ed or ſtriped ho, 5 


Wü double flowers, _ 
With ftriped leaves, 
"White li r hanging or pen- 
- __ dagt flowers, 


— 


Common orange * large | 


- Angle flowers, 
With double flower, 
"With Rtriped leaves, 


Fiery, bulb bearing wy ta 


eint bulbs at the joints of the 
ſtalks; . | 
5 ca narrow 
Oreater broad leaved, 
Many flowered, 


oary, 
Martagon lily, ſornetimes called 
Turk's cap, from the reflexed 
_© - "pokition oftheic flower leaves; 
there ate many varieties, and 


| ere bell- ſhaped flowers, 
Philadelphia martagon, with two 
erect bright purple flowers, 


Szuille, Sea ee lily hyaeinth, 


common lily hyacinth, with a 
lily root and blue flower, 
Peruvian or broad leaved 'hya- 

cinth of Peru, with blue 
flowers, { * 
With White flowers, 


= white ſtarry byaciath, ” A. 
Avturanal farry hyacinth, A 


Larger ſtarry blue byaciath "of. 


Byzantium, 


Purple ſtar flower of Peru, 


Italian blue ſpiked ſtar flower. 
Aſp bodel li y, African: blue with a 


tuberous root, 
Broad leaved purple with « bul- ö 
bous root, 
Akatic, with white umbels and 
| bulbous root, | 


A n 


= 


" I . 


AUS Tor PTAN TS. 55 
white um- Whites, with violet or purple 
15 and ee oy apes 7 — 4. 
e firkt of theie require Sel cher  Whites,with, roſe coloured ey 
om frolt ; & 25 other three Wikis, with (rey ery 


5 Weg —＋ p 
3 a ſtove. z ch ea ns 


ance in — 
The 72 N or. tuberous Tadien 
" Hyacinth z it produces a tall 
ſtem, three or four, feet hi the 
adorned with many w 
flowers of great fragrancy. _ 
The varieties ares 
Fine double tuberoſe, 
Single tuberoſe,. _ 
Small flowered, - 
Striped leaved. e f : 
* COOGEE ;eia;Perfian, 
with three ere blue petals, 
| called fandards, and three re- 
flexed petals called falls, which 


are variegated, called Perfian | 


bulbous iris, with a 3 
a Dower. 

| Common narrow leaved bulbous 

„ with a blue . 3 

it 3 

N Vellow, a "2 
Rlue, with white falls 
Blue, with yellow fal 


' Greater broad leaved "bulbous | 


iris, with a ma 15 * 
8 purple, 
8 . 


- Great, 0 3 and Almo 


lain or flat leaves. with blue 
0wers, 
Purple, 
Of the above there are many 
intermediate varieties. 
Hyacinth,eaftern, with large flowers 


Of theſe are many varieties, re- 


duced by floriſts tothe follow- 
there are —— inter- 


mediate ſhades or tints of Cd. 


__ lours: 
. 5 double.ſorts there . 


Whites 13 


' Whites with yellow eyes, 
Whites, » with red eyes, 


and of which | 


th : : Pape winter flowerings with 


* 2 wy CY N * L * 
: \ 1 »% 
7 Py # 
. 5 
k . 
: g « * 
3 


Ny eng fle or: 


erer 

Of Gagle ſorts th 2 

e, of — "Hades a 
_—_ bove, E: 91 : 

Whites, 1 . 

Reds, . 

Roſe coloured. 7 

With many intermediate ſhades 

. or varieties. 1 


wee of the erte ſalt 


forts are the follo 
Common Enplith, a bie 
| Beere „ge Wb 


+ At CRE e with 
flowers on every fide the fialk 
Bell-ſhaped peach coloured, with, 
flowers on one fide the fill, 
Hyncinth, with an obſolete ur fa · 
ded purple ſlo ur, 
Theſe are very hardy, and pro- 
pagate very faſt 1 off-ſets of 
the roots, and ſucceed in any 
fituation, in the common bor⸗ 
_ 2 ſhrubs, 
Colchicums, in variety. 


|  Leantice, Vion's leaf, 2 yellow, 


with ſi 
Gogle foot + SalEsy0the 


Smaller obs . 
ed foot Ralks to the leaves. 


Theſe are tuberous Ps 
and are ſcarce in En 
Cyclamen, ſow-bread, Evrepean-or 
common autumn flowering, 
with a purple flower, and an- 
gular heart- leaves, 
The ſame, with a black flower, 
The ſame, with white flowers, 
Red fpring flowering, with heart 


ſhaped leaves marbled with : 


white. 


Entire white, feet ſmelling. 


plain orbicular ais deer 
| leaves, S | 
Porpie round leaved aotuma 
flowering, - _ | 
Small 


wn 


_— 


_ 


6 WIS Tor PLANTS. 


- Small, or anemone rooted, with * " Reptin pots to be deeabcpaly 
fleſh coloured flowers appear- _ Heltered; but alf the Nears 
ing in autumn. "will ſucceed in a 17 border 

Thats plants have latze round under s Wall. 

| _ ſolid 9 — the —_— and Superb 77% or glorioſa, red, with 
media y. long Nender leaves. © 
the root — _ Bi ich rat leaves. 2 

| The two firſt varieties are hardy, Corona Regalis, or my, crown, * 
the three Perſian ſorts are im · Aconite, the winter. 45 * 
nn m Wen e eee ah 


47 ory 
5 . * 


- 
» ry 4 
: = "=" * NN WW, y 
4 g F & * FW K 1 ry \ > 


* 95 
| Pp 4 * Yi : 
"$268 $4 3T * 3 F 21200 * e 9 * . | ' 1 v. 1 1 


A LisT of Aan n nN 3; that i is, ech 
as come up, flower, produce Seeds, and die the ſame 

+: Year, and which muſt therefore be raiſed: evety Vear 
from Seed; and the Sorts here mentioned are er 
/: AS, ornamental PLANTS for F lower Gardens. 2:01 


a6 2 9417-2 


We divide them into "aaa different Heads 2 Claſtes; 3 
that is, the tender and more curious Kinds; the leſs. 


tender, or hardier and more common Kinds; the bar- 
dieſt and moſt common Kinds. 


5 * 
"of £ 


—_ — 


The z che mT ER. and render Kits. 


: I& >. _ * 5 
otter 445 FIRST CLASS... l 
AMARANTHUS Tiicolor, . Melongena, or egg plant, the purple 
Bicolor. 1 Wnite. 
Cock s-cemb Amaraiithus, ” " , Balſamines, or balfam, u the Fable a 
„ : le a7. purple, * 
„„ 5 Double ſcarlet,” If 
ae ß r . 


Dwarf. n 8 a 4 Martyria, f " bio Re 
_ Globe Amaranthus, the ere Browallia.. - : 5 


ä \ Tee Plant, or diamond Wag: 8 
White,” Lobos WET Serſitive Plant. þ 7k £251 
« Spiked. AN ents Ems + Humble Plant © 
. hs ; double en Scarlet Conwo.wulus, Ke £21 
_ Double white. Snake Melon. - 
80 "I Cucumber, 


The above all VE tdi raiſed and broupbt foward in han 6 
See the articles of tender or curious annuals, in February, March, April, 
May, and jun-; but the ſenſitive and bumble plants, after being reared 
as above, ſhould always be continued either in a glaſs- caſe, green-houſe, 
or garden-frame, uuder glaſſes, cher wiſe s loſ: their ſenſation, and 
2 not yield to the touch, - 
| SE CON D 


x 


1 Usw. 5 runs. * 


aol SHS e e Oe 4 ee ee 
ade ga kt 26 e n cant We 5 r 224382 
7997 Te r . N „%% 
SECOND GH ASS oe ANN UA LS: 
484 AVE: * Ans een nen E nora 
1 leg tender or Hardter G-. 5 
eee E Ho Ap nds 4 ; 2 mY 


* 
1 4 8 


The following are ehe a; FEE 155 forego- 
ing, but in order to have them flower in any to- 
| Terabe” time. In the ſummer, they ſhould be *ficlt, 

. raiſed ina moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards tranſ- 
10 planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, & c. See 

| the Articles. of eb mende, or r hardier Annualg, ir in 

March, April, and . e 


1 * 
ane + | 12 


1e $398: £ 17 


AFRICAN Marigeld, the orange, beautyof their palmated leayes 


Yellow, - == — whichare fingulariylarge;foue” 
Straw coloured. | of Which, including their 
French — © {) ebe will meaſure neat two 
The yellow, © 4 fee, and ſometimes more, 
Sweet ſcented, Tobacco, long leaved Nine 
China After, the double, Broad . 
Double purple, | ....__.,_ © Branching perennial, -. 1 
Double White, WW #2? 1 Wi "red froit, | 7 
Double friped. 1 { With yellow fruit. 4£3 a 


| Marvel of Peru, the Ted THERE ; * Guards, round ſmooth Pete, 
N 2 1 2 AS JS (33 £ . Watted, e 


er en yello 38 

her böable Wits; wg Yn 2 * toke ri ped, ** e 
ble yellow,” ++ A Sterne es ; | 

uble quilled. . Battle Gourd, 2 ve SAGE a 


Swe Sultan, the e. t wo or three to five or fix feet 


White, (+1142 long, and of various _—_ 
Red. auen e ann — 
Indiqn'Pinky double; | . Au: Perſicaria. . 
e ee e en the tall, | 0 
Allelengi. Dwart. © n 34184 
Palma Cbriſi, the common, _ EF AL 
large grey leaves, .--. „ Mignionette,, 


Tall red R.iked, with very large Convoldulus, arlet 483 *; 
green leaves, _ 4 Yellow Balſam, or touch me not, 


Smaller green, © -— Capſicum, the long ted podded, © _. 
Smalleſt. with Aae 4. Long yellow pode. 
leaves. Red mort, tbicl, roundiſh podded 


Theſe plants of palma chriftii With heari-ſhaped pod, 

1 grow from three to eight or With cherry-maped fruits ved, 

ten feet high, and are princi- Cherry-ſhaped fruit, yellow; © 
—— 2 for their: _ "mw the common, or ſwegt-ſcented 


=_ 


FETEY OF. PLANTS 


Buſh. baſil. Ter week Stock Seer, 
Zennia, d,, The double red, 
8 Yellow. r k Double white,” 0 SITY 
Tree-qntnrdnthars? 1 Double uf 
Prince's feather amarenthos, "White Ten-week Tio wich a walk 
Love lies a ng flower leaf, ' 
| Wich double and! ſingle flowers. 
The double of this ſort makes a 


pretty appearance, |, 


a ac wig Grams warm border to: 
wards the end of Mareb, and © thould be after ward e wal 
but dy ſowing and bringing them forward in a h 
flower ſooner 1 7 or ſi werks. ot 
The China er, chr ſonthemums, ite 2 
African and French matzold, *alkekengi, jg pops fun Ye. will 
ib grow in a-warm border of — Bak. if fown-in April, 
and afterwards tranſplanted; but they will not flower ſo . 
by a month or fix weeks as when fown and n fo 


in a pepe 
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IAD CLASS OF ANNUALS,” 8 


4 1 N 
e Or hardy Kinds. S 
FS. 3 23 Ht 7 


8 8 
* 82 * 


The ee t "WARS eas 2 
ſiſtance of artificial Heat, but ſhould all, or at leaſt 
moſt of them, be. ſown in the Places where it is de- 


. figned they ſhall flower. See the Articles of Hazpy 
ANNUALS, in inFebruary, March, 0 me cad 


one Tones, fosAdonis Scartet, 
„ Mlarbled. 

The yellow. Juan flower, the tall double, 
Candy Tuft, the larges + W Double dwarf. 
Purple, een red, 

White. . White. 
Larkſpur, the double . 3 

Double branched, 6 
Large blue double, 
Double White. 


inet, the roſe, 
Dee. 


Small due, 
Yellow, + 


C 
A , 4; > FL Zug * a 
_ - "4 4 4 3% : 
* nenn 
3” . a 
— - 
I » 8 - 


POE. ey"! 


= 
* 
* 5 
C * " 
SS WH, a 
* * 


AK #0 . 9 * 
— 2 4 1 - 


- "Wy 


A'LIST ar ; „ was 1 


3 n «51 * Nr r 
Starry ig = = BY 7 
k-qveed, * 


Haw ; | Gam the red, W 2 5 : 
-Purpley or red, 1 ne, "$3 ha nts % 35 44 
Spani ih. £3 . — 3 4% Ln . „ 9 * 


cee, tinBria, or fafton- Remas Aub. ERP 
\ -Belvidere, or ſummer 

Nafurtis, the luke, wr or — 
Small. 5 red and hte. 


| 2 Major, or hopey- wort. Garden, or common Marignl; he 
. bi 3 I ſingle, 
t 3 lady, e oran 

"The purple, Double 8 | 
. Double lemon coloured ra- 
Winged Pen. nunculus 1 | 
Nigella, or devil in a bath che e Cape Marigold,” th 4 
77 Tue She, or in $ violet and white flower. © 

f whi : -. Migmionette,or Reſeda, the feet 

Venetian mallow. | :|-- The upright. IN 
Labels Catchfly, white vd ted Purple Clary. & 


Dwarf lebt. Purple Ragwort. 


Venus — . 4855 
Virginia — 4384 enn, or baſtard famatory 
Strawberry Spinach. Ten-aweek Stock ee 


Noli me langere, or touch me hay variety, 
Panſies, or heart's eaſe, 34 Perficaria. - © 


Snail. plant. —_ To co Plant. A 
 Caterpillars plus. Indian Corn. © =: a 
8 4 „ e 2 


* Tor SP” ST " pry — 4th 


A x Lior of the Sorts ahd ſeyeral Varieties of Krane 
Garden or enen * rain 2 


48PARAGUS, green Dutch, — 
Graveſend 22 ow Þt 
Batterſea, 8 _ 


| . Long des nn 
trtichoke; globe, — ES. PO e 


beſt ſort, |; | 'Toker, 4 * 1 rs | 
French or oval. l Sandwich, 122 
Artichoke, the Jeruſalem... White bloflomed, = 


Alexanders, for its ae lies Red bloſſomed, - 
blanched by earthing up. _ Mumford, 2207. AJ s wy 


B 2 0 
ects alf hinein, Te | 


Ds 


ZAAMAST os AUANTS. 


Dwarf „ heiog of very humbl 
rn. riſing only Gm. 
* 


Small red round, for curio- 
44 ſity and * 1. 4 


to ten or twelve inches Cauliſtuor; the n 


alſo 1 N 


Fa, ow, poo good * 


Long tooted, well 


«gx French, ſmall round, 


_ 152 Pr AO? Law of yt, 
eas, early go botſpor, Broccoli, carl urple, 
earlieſt, ann Large wh — r the 
Nichol's early, - „ aba main crop. e 
Sherlton hotfpur, Bienne dy 
aſter hotipur, ag n Green, ge 
«os n bauſpur, Lieb Whiteyvr eauliowerbidceoli 
Eſſex hojipurs nw ory Cabbage, ſmall early 
Nonparetl, 4s Early dwarf 1 
Spaniſh morotto, Large ſugar-loaf, E 
Large marcowlat, v4 Yorkſhire early, i 
Dwarf dito, Batterſea early, 
- Leadman's Sas, being of Either of the above For. the 
very low: growth, | firſt crop, and the large 
Green reunciv aal, ſugar · loaf k ind alſo ſor the 
White ditto, baue oY: | firſt general ſummer crop. 
Crown, or roles; « Af — Ruſſia, not for 
Egg, a general cropy being ſmall, 
Sickle, Ne A but a very Tres eating 
"Union. eabbage, and 1 
The four aft oT . are elfly, OLIN 
. Cultivated: clizfly: tor cu- Cong ſid ed. 8 
Tiofity, e 1 Giant, or large Scotch 
2 leer. - Laige hollow. 
ed wary, diffrrent wy Commen white round flat 
-» Ealy white dwarf, N headed. | 
Batterſea white Gparf, ARied Dutch. 
Oanterbury dwarf, The laſt 8 if of the- 
Red ſpeckled dwarf, true ſort, is all over of a2 
| Black f led dart, very deep or dark ted, with 
28 wack, i 1... 1 very.thick leaves 3. the baſ- 
Large Dutch debe, ; . 'tard; or degenerated ſorts, 
Scarlet-runners,” + are of a pa 
. 1 white runners, — . with thinner leaves, an 
ot like the ſcurlet; and the veins + Aue eve, are 
ike that ſort, a great bearer Whitim. 
| 3 bean. Muſk eabbage. l 
ae __ Ducchs white, the Turnep Cabbage, wich uhe tur- a, 
beſt ſort for par- nep part above ground, 
ticularly far the early crop. Turnep · rooted cabbage, with 
| Common large white: round, 


te turnep part under 


groun cg 


Capficum, for its ſeed· pode to 


pickle, h ee 


2 . 
Im” green top — Large heart 
- 3 Large bell ſnaped podded, 


Large- 


"4 


- 


Fi 14 LS r 6 T T'S. "I 


"ciara J 
Red hort round podded, 
Cherry ſhaped; podded /, 7 7-245 et 
Tove apple, its fruit for ſoups // White large rarnep-rooted | 
C . --- and; pickiange 41107 xx Spanifivradifh;” +7 
Red fraed. Lettuces, green cod, 
White Frolted. r 097 ee. > 


Colors the genere open Red dito, 
1 el Oe | Aleppo or ſpotted; : 
+» The $eote — 925 DLommon sabbage fetter 4 


* ole worts are now, for Brown Dutch cabbage,” 
family uſes, generally raiſed White Dutch, 
from ſeeds of any of the Grand adm ehe bie, 
ſorts of the beſt kinds of t very large and fine” ſort 
white cabbage ; but thoſe of cabbage - lettuce q it is 
of the ſugar-loaf are pre — by the 
ferable to all the others 2 kitchen gardeuers about 


Wo MA fo . 2 London, for e 5 
| oleworts, June, ! 1 is in n in 
1 [4 Auguſt. 12 8 „ £ op Es. ate Ka 
a Sea Coleawort, or S 2 t | 
Cucumber, early ſhort y, 8 1 17 .u5 Fo 2 
8 Short cluſter ; Capuchiny 8 11 n * 
Long prickly, . --5 30 .n4gd 1k; Honey, 15 
White Turkey, | 244448; + >, Quriedpw2 ©4 26); n A 
Green Turkey, EFlarly frame, 0.0% 9s 099 


Sm Nna. SP, 158 ON, 4 Hardy green cabbagimgy/-- 


| 5 tlie Ste be hy 5 . Black Spaniſu, barons 
White dend bg gs —— let: 
| Spaniſh reds. auf wagh ow to ' ſow ear i the. 


vi Silver» thinned: S paniſh, 2 ing roenc op young for | 


| Portugal, very large, n 
Either of he above three for Celery, N or common vp» 


the main cop but the a J 
firſt 1 45 the beſt for . talked iin KC 
Keeping. Norths great apricbhts 


Wel nn Turaep- tooted, called celeriat 
The laſt never bulbs, ſo oy Curled leave. 
only Cn jn a, be- Endive, green curled, beſt for 
ing very hardy-to-ftand the | the mais tops 
vVinter for early ſpring uſe. White curled, 1 
Leek, Lenden, ien 47.89 - Dwarf curled French, f 


FPrench. „„ © Baravianh large! upright, 2 
RNadiſb, early ſhort eu. wit 1:4) autumnauſe, will no ſtand 
purple roots, 2 oY 1 uſed princi - 
Wh red e,, pally for' n and for 


Salman, or — nn ſo busse 

Small round Naples, or Ita - qpinarh, prickly. dada proper. 
lian aubite turnepy rooted, | for the winter — n 

N W aud 3 A 1 


2 115 Wut * 


a 4 IS Nor  P'LAN TS. 


* leaved, or ſmooth Carrots, orange coloured, 
1222 Red, or early horn carrot, 
ſummer crops, Yellow rooted, Riis . | 

L White. | 

| bove, hut very good to eat, But the firſt ſbrt;-orange car- 


having very thick leaves. . rot, is ſuperior or the 
„ nn _ the | main crop; und "beſt for 
general culture, it growin 

"WIVES | 2 and large; the re 
Borecoley green curled, EE d yellow are alſo very 
ed. * ; — tho* the yellow 1s 


Panic, common plane leaved, not common, and the white 
ſort is rarely ſeen; _ 
 Hamburgh large rooted Parſley, Seorzeera, for its roots. | 
. havng — carrot ſhaped Shallots. * 
roots, which is the part of — pot ſmall rooted 
the plants to be eaten. Large rooted. . 
Carden, for the ſtalks of its Rocambole, for its roots & heads 
> Large leaves when blanched Jalſafy, for its roots. 
Finochia, or French fennel, a Sk:rrets, for its root. 
lant for ſoup, when 3 for its root. 


$ are blanched. - Tarr. for its tops in 
and. TOP ys 


Both ah Hop ſallads and bur.  Pumphins, CIOS SIBEEE + 
45 the 8 v  Squaſbes. t 3 
obey | The above be are _— of the 
Broad ſeavee. gourd kind, and of which 
py browng are many curious 
does 5.208 are | ſometimes culti 
1 — commen, -- for their fruit for culinary © 
French, or round. leaved, purpoſes whilequite young, 
Candy or Cretan, nand ſome When ripe far 
Burnet. ar pies, Ke. \ | 


Corn Sallad, or leaid's lettuce, Mes, N omana, 
for winter and ſpring uſe. Cantaleupe, 
Beet, red, cultivated for i its roots, A carbunele dino, 
White, | % White ditto, 
+. Green. Orange ditto, 
The two laſt are v-outebrated Rock ditto, 
for their leaves in — . Black rock, 


_— 


Terwil, for ſallads and Ribbed, netted a, 12 
Potatoes, early dwarf, Smooth green, 
UL round red, excellent ' Green fleſhed, * . 
for the general er There are many more K. 1 
Large Jong white, "alſo very rieties of melons, but the 
fine for a full crop. above are the beſt ſorts,and 
Round white, bat are generally culti-  - 
We kidney. _ , vated for the main . 5 


Cluſtered American. | Water Melens, very large, 
Muſhrooms. 


A 14 or PLANTS, / £7 _ 


TIC * Por Hux's's., 


*. WV. 
MARTGOLD, Youble, | \ Roſemary. a 5 00 3 OE, 
Single. Ts N. the bee, 5 ih 5 0 8 7 
Sa vory, the e ps i Buſh, ares) 
Summer. * 8 Both as which"; are dender 
rams ſweet, |. 1 lants, and raiſed only in 
„ e ot-beds, like capſicum or 
2, common, 1 * VE. erde we IF: 4-26 2b 
emon, _ 4 Aniſe. ed enn 
Silver tipped. OO OR HS" Carra u ß. t 
Hyſſop, common, Orac. 1515 99S. - 
Variegated. 4 G. bee n Avwd 
*, , belt” for common ok, Borage. Er P43» m4, "1 LD 
Green, ; Burnet. a Em e 


Tea, ſmall leaved. TDTarragon. . 
Mint, ſpear, proper ſort for all Taney. * Wc ao 
kitchen uſes, Bug. 4 
Pepper, for N Carduus — fog wn; TY 
Orange, N or cu- way of medicine. 
rioſity. e  Nep, Nepetu, or eat mint. 5 
Bae, the So called by mae the ths 
Penny-royah, . are fond of it; for When 
Dou — | they come near — 


Fennel,  _... + roll and tumble abour it 
ANCE LE ea et as 
Zaum. do pieces. j 
7 | r iS ( 4 pe Lane 2 
+ avg 42700 * | * 
A Lier of ſome of We _ Sorts of Gut-Hoves 
PLANTS. E: 
ALOES, the large American, „„ n 
Large ſtriped ditto, % gt Cat-chapped, e 
Abbe, the African forts, wb 2 $6: 84% id „ 
Mitre, eng '. » 1 a 
Sword, 1 | Ambroſia. 5” 
Aol N Anthyllis, Jubithr' 8 1 5 
Arclotis, wind-leed, TY 
1 22 the rican ſhrubby. | 
2 Antheſpermum. 


3 — or three 
varieties, 

Boſea, golden - rod tree. 
2 ſome varieties. 
3 flower, 


. 15 
97. A 11S 0 r PLANTS. 
The Dutch, 3 2 two ſorts. 
American. ig — — 
— en 2 R lion's wane TATE; 
C wulus, the filvery. ” Lemons. N e 
Celafirus, ſtaff- tre. . K 
Ch ria, major, 5 . 1 ? N : * + A > 74 2 
-Minor, e N Candy Tuft Tree. 
Bum. BUT el Lotus, a bird's ost trefoil, 80 
c ͤͤ 4! Y-t> For three ſihtꝶ 
= Ciflus, rock od TR. forts. 2 cium, box thorn. 
' Chamomile, double Italian. entiſtus.”” 2 
Cyclamen, the Perſian, - " Lawarera Lufitanica.” 353 
Sweet ſcented. - Melabar Mut. 
2 ointed aded. Meſemb ant hemumia nan 10 8. 
| Ae l or a ſorts. mn forts. 8 cee 
Ge A bee. 1 > =Oleander, red, 47 
Digitalis. n rn 
Diaſma, ſeveral ſorts. N Double. * | nr 123 2 
Iris Uvaria. ee a wk 20h 3 "WM 
borbia, major, © Opuntia, Indian \. ſome v 
inor. _— : IT es vers th re at: S# ea; 


Lia, the en, 3 


Geranium, eranes- bill, 12 . N "Ofteo rmum, hard-ſeeded. | le- 


The ſtarlet, N 4 | N RL flower. 95 
Balm-ſcented, 8 Ononis, reſt- harrow,... Wh I Sb; Ba 
Scarlet horſe- oe, ©  Phylica, the heath-leaved. . . - 


«I - * 


Pink ditt Palis, winter cherry. I 
Variegated,” Cage, the ſhrubby cer A 
Sorrel-leaved, © © Scabious, the firubby. | 
Nutmeg-ſcented, Spe 3 
Jea ved, Feneuidum, real fort 1 
RO ente, . Si derogylum, or iron woeds e. A 
- Vive-leaved, © ' © Sedum, the variegated, 

. . 

Gnaphalium, ſome varieties. Solanum, night ſhade; UI 

Grewia.  Amomum Plinii, or ber 

Heliotropium, the Feet ſented, Pomim Am 

. ee the Chineſe. + Stapelia, ſome varieties., I, 

ermania, ſeveral forts. \ | 7 Fragen" * 0 ws 

Jaſmines, the Azorian,, bY _Teucrium. SID 


The e, Ls. Tree Germangen..- Nasen 
Warns and” e Faracetum Fuge „ :hrubby 


2 * _ tanley, | intens 
Ws > 1-1... 


© 7 4 * 
1 


* 


8 


9 * 2 Renner 
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* N 1 = 2821 1 104. LA. 
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ket 5p ROI NS 
Aden. 394 478. uud nan tree 
Acorns, 164, 212, 488, ES 26! 
3 air, 110, 170, 127, 442, 6. 
Adding freſh tan, 46, 107, 169, 196, 443. 


African marigolds, 148, 149, - 
„ 48, 149» 197, 218, 242, 409 


Alaternus, 1 56, 208, 480, 483. 


Almond, 81, 156. 478. 247 4 xe cs 8 5 a 
| ocks, 358. „ 
Alder, 40, 482, 540. 908 halide 


Alkekengi, 197. $67 de ene 1 n A 
Aloe, 10 » 110, 412, 2 4+. £3: 4p FEE 4488 4 


£ 


Althæa- rutex, 37s 39, 136, 478, FO 7 14 ada 7 13-4: . 


% 


N globe, 84, 1 8, 194, x96: 175 . * [A 
* tricolor, 143. - 783 47420 ee 


tree, and the urple, 1 8 8 
An 409. gl onde ye 1 


Amomum Plinii, Ho 6a; 217, 235.4 26 & ' i is a a” NT 


— * 3» 88, 92, 152; 199, „431, $70, $1 
Angelica, 65 70, 182, 9 5 5 $6337 
Annual flowers, 84, 85, 147, 148, 150, 194, 196," 198, 
241, 242, 243, 244% 283, 284, 259, 1 355» 9. 
Annuals blowing early in a hot - hou F 
Apples, &c. 18, 75, 80, 81, 83, = 96, 97, 147, 144» 
162, 188, 192, 227, 278, 428, 459, 45% . 355 a 
© 500, 508, 509» WT, 7s Ih 9 


* 4 . 


' * : © Ci # + a 1 n 


jr. 


A 


_- 
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* 4 HR ou 


4 
- 
r 
1 
a 
7 
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7 * 
- 


: 


353, 362, 461, 467 a, cl see ae 8 wo 9 


Aprit; 171. = . 
Arbor Judz, 156. Sy ye a + 3 a 

Arbor 4d þ 5 5 | A 2 2 
Arbutus, 42, 90, 150, 164, 206, 43 480, 4 1 ] 
n 221, 274» 3 3s 4532 * . 
Artichokes, 17, 127 128, 178, * 38 88, 45 — 529. N 
Jeruſalem, 138. F ues ] 
Amh tree, 482. 8 f 
Aſparagus, 3 126, 8 210, 387, 454+ 455» 55 472 — 
ug. 7, 56, 455, 4 O 2 36 | 
Aſters, perennial, 977 1 158, 251 $03 oy 28 e ö 
Chineſe, or annual, 145, 149, 197. 855 6 1 
Auguſt, 379. hq 
Auricola, 31, 87, 151, 185. 204. 205, 206, 244 296, 15 | 


358, 3594 400, 401, 432, 433.472, 516, 337. N 


Autumoal owering bulbs, 2373 "ohh M J 
narciſſus, 28, 40d, 9“. f 
1770 238, 409. rot 1 xe Ax Abu 
. dz... 5 4 8 4 I 95-4 „Men 1 ö 
* 0-58 © $50 5. ; Sw $5 . 5 f 
8 > | S193 EER | 3 1 
Batchelor's * 97, 154, 208+ 599» 437» $73 475A | 
151 & 
Balm „ Gilead, 207. by: | bi 
Halſams, 84, 148, 194, 196, 197, 242, 284 354. A. . { 
Baſil, 131, 148, 197. Fr" 1 5 5 N { 
Baum or Balm, 131, 182, 3 8 Tr 454- Fa . e { 
Bay, 156, 164, 208, 212, 480 Veg rea t ( 
Beans, 16, 17, . wah 129, 185, 218, 270, 3 350, 445 
27. 1. 27 | 
kidney. Yee 2K gey-beans. e AA ( 
. — Branches and Fruit-ſpurs, 18, 1, 20, 21. 2. 290 oY 0 
7050 The 75», 77» 4596 wa "oe 803, 107 _ 5 ö 
, 30s. 3 Fe: 
8 Maſt, to ſow, 491. * wk 12 19 5 ( 
Beech Tree and Hedges, 49, 964 15 80 55. 75 
Beets, 67, 226, Ip n 76 eK | 
Belladonna Lily. 8 pb. A . * 4 
Belvidere, 198. . "IP r 20 , £ rf; 2 _ 3 f | 
Betberry Tree, 472, 540. % e Hogg .4 
Berries for. ze. 42, 94, 488. „„ ( 
Biennial Flower-plants, 1 53, 202, 358, 407, 433. _— 
 Blackthorn, 540. Bladder 


— 1 » 


1 4. COU TT Oo Tr TRIER ed Lat 9 | 4 
% « 7 * * 1 „ * * - * 9 
b \ > "= 
LO 4 1 * 
« 4 ” 


n * 
Dladder-uut, 156. . 7 - 6d Fre 3: 
Bladder Senna, 37» $9, 208, 478, 11. 4 
Bloſſom: Buds, "9, 35 74> 463, 463, cker 

of Wall- trees, l 141, r.. 


Blowing Flowers early, 35, 49, 86 55 924. Fly * . » 
Borage, 69, 1.31, 182. 


Borders, di 12 and* *cleas, 825 29, 1 pL 54% 155m 


158. $61, 397; 408, 433. 473. 513, 534. 


Bore- cole, 121, 217, 72 179. eee 155 


— 355 8, 211, 360, 40 , 434, 485, 81 
of Be cattag ng Flowers, te. *36, vt ae % 5, 


my „484, l 838. 155 i gs 
180, 270, 337, 381, 422, 4 "ages N 

232 col 119,190 ang Y N 50 e 
Browallia, 34. 2 807 8 


Budded Trees, 96, 143, TR 155 209, 215, 10 388. | 
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> — * 
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_ 4 
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4 1 
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Budding, 281, 298, 297, 353, 362, 307 373. 398, 3 a 


WES 1 
Bu loſs, 62, 131, 233 FTE IT 4 FR 3 


Bulbous rooted Flowers, 32, 34, 355 "_ 92, 152. 199. 
237» 359, 404, 466, 409, 4305 31 475. $14, $15, 
$19, 537» 546. + | 

Bulbous Iris, 459, 406, 447- 

meaty 09, 1 3b, 182, 45 3s _ | 

5 3 i 1 


* | of 


112 


$347 <SfE84-S 
< 


eat 12, 13, wheat 178, 273.337 390, 4235458 


Campanula, 87, 163. 12 201 336,4 4. _ 
Candleberry Myrtle, 156. 5 12 4 


Candy Tuft, 86, 150, 198. {= ene 10 73 
Canterbury Bells, 87, 153,154. . 355, . 514. 
Cape Jaſmine, 367. 5s 
Capficum, i 34» 148, 184, 197, 210. 8 1,458 

Cardoons, 136, 181, 276, 348. 391 4%: 456, 496, gay: 
Cardinal Flower, 202, - 
Cardvuus, 69, 182, 349, 30. 15 A 5 


Care of tender ſeedling Trees, 2. WITT 7 


ne w- planted Trees, 29. 517,520, 55.0. 
Plants in pots, 35, 539. 
Carnations, Kc. 32, 88, 92, 161, 153; 200, 289, 355» 
| 337. 402, 403, 432, 7516, 537 aig) 


. Carraway, 182. 10 en nt d + 
Carrots, 8, , 67, 122, 165, 213, 263. $0 382, 
| 456, 500, 5 16. 3 5 He E 


F 
0X S \ > * © 8 - * —— Caf n e 
9 > : ; 
PRO 1 \ . ' 
. 


Wt” „5 $4 FLV 
PSSRE 1 28 
7 


- 
- 1 
$ 


e 


*,. Caſfline, * e. TY +788 1 3 nefbrg 
Catchfly, $7, 15 „ F$4, 201, 202 I 
Caterpillar Piat, 155 198. 81 375 n 00 5 = 
- —Cauliflowers, 12, 62, 63, 114, 179, 2 £421 
Mes alan, 16,95 . . G7, 3397: 988-4: ths, 
| + Cedars, 42, 90, #5b, 163, 1644 208, 212} $91; % 
Saen 13, 64, * 11. . 340, 8 388, 423, 


456, 459, 528. | 3 
"Boks: * 7 K5 QBs * at" 1 1 ts 1 
474. 475. . n 
1 Cherie 20, 29, 75, _ 82, 8 445 WH 70S 
n 162, 189, 353, 363. ou , rien 
509. 533 
-Charry,. Marella, 808. ä 
Chery -Hlones ſow, 94 449, 490. nn 10 
Cheſaut, 87; 473; 512. mee ener P 
Chervil, 70, 131, 182, 394, 429: 2 
Chiwa Aer, 448,19, 179. |, 2 0 — MAY HO | 
+ Chineſe Hollyhock, 148 283 data Brie d nn 2 hae 
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